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**  He  deemed  it  incumbent  upon  every  individual,  however  humble,  to  offer  th« 
tribute  of  his  influence  and  example,  if  they  amounted  but  to  a  mite,  on  the  altak 
of  hia  God."— Prieole  Uft, 
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TO       •^ 

HENRIETTA  ANNA, 

COUNTESS  OF  CABNABVON. 


My  dear  Lady  Carnarvon, 

I  DEDICATE  this  Work  to  you  as  a  memorial  of 
the  friendship  and  affection  which  have  subsisted  be- 
tween us  for  so  many  years,  and  which  time,  it  i^ 
pleasant  to  feel,  not  only  cements,  but  give^  continup 
ally  to  increase. 

Your  idea  is  also  particularly  associated  with  it  in^ 
my  mind,  for  you  are  fully  acquainted  with  the  mo- 
tive, wholly  distinct  from  personal  considerationsf, 
which  originally  induced  me  to  think  of  writing,  and 
you  were  among  the  very  first  to  encourage  me  in  the 
undertaking. 

I  know  there  are  many  most  excellent  people  who 
do  not  approve  of  religious  sentiments  being  brought 
forward  through  the  medium  of  fiction,  and  who 
think  that  works  of  that  nature  are  not  calculated  to 
produce  good  effects.  But  my  experience  has  taught 
me  decidedly  the  contrary ;  for  not  only  have  they 
often  been  instrumental  in  awakening  and  exalting 
spiritual  feelings,  but  in  some  instances  they  have 
b^n  the  means,  in  God^s  hands,  of  conveying  vital 
truth  to  the  soul. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  my  hero  is  not  perfect,  nor 
have  I  endeavoured  to  make  him  so,  for  perfection  is 
not  to  be  found  in  man ;  but  I  have  endeavoured  to 
prove,  as  far  as  fiction  can  prove  any  thing,  that  reli- 
gion has  power  greatly  to  overcome  the  natural  faults 
of  disposition,  and  to  strengthen  and  sustain  the  soul 
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under  the  trials  and  temptations  of  life.  The  tale 
flows  on  "  from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe," 
pretty  much  as  real  life  does  to  those  who,  though 
not  of  the  world,  are  constrained  to  live  much  in  it ; 
and  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary,  in  the  least,  to 
lower  the  tone  of  innocent  cheerfulness,  or  of  natural 
feeling  and  affection ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  endea- 
voured to  represent  love  in  its  very  highest  degree, 
believing  that  in  the  very  noblest  characters  it  will 
always  hold  that  place,  and  also  thinking  that  it 
gives  the  love  of  God  a  much  higher  triumph  to  re- 
present it  as  capable,  which  it  truly  is,  of  subduing 
the  lofty  and  vehement  feelings  of  men,  than  as  able 
merely  to  control  the  lame  and  placid  emotions  of 
common-place  character. 

In  dedicating  my  Book  to  you,  I  am  not  afraid  of 
compromising  you  in  any  way,  for,  though  we  may 
not  always  feel  the  same  on  religious  subjects,  yet  we 
both  know  that  the  difference  lies  merely  in  the  depth 
of  tone,  and  not  in  the  nature  of  the  colouring;  and 
you  therefore  have  not  feared  allowing  yourself  to  be 
associated  with  my  wholly  untried  work,  while  I  do 
not  dread,  by  any  sentiments  brought  forward  in  it, 
bringing  a  shadow  of  discredit  upon  a  name  so  justly 
dear  to  me. 

Believe  me  ever, 

My  dear  Lady  Carnarvon, 
Your  truly  affectionate 

CATHARINE  LONG. 

Spa,  June  18, 1844. 


SIR  ROLAND  ASHTONs 


CHAPTER  L 

"  Now  in  thy  youth  beseech  of  Him 

Who  giveth,  upbraiding  not, 
That  His  light  in  thy  heart  become  not  dim. 
And  His  loTe  be  unforgot ; 
And  thy  God  in  the  darkest  of  days  shall  be 
Greenness,  and  beauty,  and  strength  to  thee." 

Bernard  Barton. 

**  ^  Voyager  c^est  un  triste  plaisir^* "  said  Sir  Roland  Ash- 
toA  to  Lady  Constance  Teiiipleton,  as  he  walked  with  her 
in  the  garden  at  Claverton,  just  before  he  started  for  the 
Continent. 

Clarerton,  the  seat  of  Lord  St.  Enran,  Lady  Constance's 
father,  was  situated  in  Cornwall,  very  near  the  coast.  Only 
a  few  miles  distance  from  it  was  Sir  Roland  Ashton's  resi- 
dence, Llanaven,  which  was  a  magnificent  place,  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  immense  property  ;  which,  together  with  an 
ancient  baronetcy,  Sir  Roland  had  inherited  from  his  father 
when  only  fifteen  years  of  age.  His  mother  had  been  a 
most  intimate  friend  of  the  late  Lady  St.  Ervan's ;  and  a 
similarity  in  feeling  and  principles  had  drawn  the  bonds  of 
amity  between  the  two  families  very  close.  Lady  St  Er- 
van's death  (which  took  place  when  her  youngest  child. 
Lady  Florence,  was  about  three  years  old)  robbed  Claver- 
ton of  half  its  attractions  for  Lady  Ashton  ;  yet  her  friend- 
ship for  Lord  St.  Ervan  continued  unabated,  while  the 
motherless  state  of  his  two  little  girls  formed  a  new  claim 
on  her  sympathy  and  kindness ;  and  when,  a  few  months 
afterwards,  she  lost  her  own  husband,  her  deep  grief  found 
a  partial  relief  in  the  almost  maternal  care  she  bestowed  on 
the  children  of  her  friend,  who,  with  her  own  two  sons.  Sir 
Roland  and  his  younger  brother  Henry,  formed  the  solace 
and  charm  of  her  existence. 

The  children  of  the  two  families  had  grown  up  together 
on  terms  of  the  fondest  intimacy.     Their  homes  were  se 
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a  nekt  in  a  summer-hoase  near ;  he  ooald  not  tnist  hknaelf 
with  her  at  that  moment.  She  soon,  howerer,  joined  him 
with  an  April  face,  and,  sitting  down  by  him,— 

**  There,''  slie  said,  smiling,  ^^I  have  wiped  my  tenrs 
away,  as  you  had  no  compassion  on  them." 
'    Sir  Roland  could  not  answer.  • 

*^  You  will  write  very  often,"  she  continued;  '*we  shall 
delight  in  tracing  every  step  of  your  journey.  It  will  be  so 
dull  when  you  asxwell  as  Henry  are  away." 

*^  Well,  let  us  enjoy  our  last  five  minutes  now,^'  said  Sir 
Roland.  Yet  he  leant  his  head  on  hit  hand  in  a  manner 
that  betokened  anything  but  enjoyment.  Then,  looking  up 
hastily,  he  said, — 

^*  Oh,  yes !  I  will  write  continually,  and  you  will  write  to 
me, — all  of  you.  Do  not  forget  me.  Constance,"  he  added, 
a  deep  seriousness  resting  on  his  countenance,  "will  you 
grant  me  one  favour  T" 

"  Gladly,  if  I  can." 

**Then  meet  me  every  night,  at  midnight,  before  the 
throne  of  God.  It  will  be  a  solace  to  me  to  know  that  there, 
at  least,  we  shall  be  together." 

"  I  will,"  said  Lady  Constance ;  "  and  pray  for  me,  Ro- 
land— pray  that  my  weak  faith  may  be  strengthened,  and 
that  I  may  continually  grow  in  grace." 

•*  Every  prayer  I  offer  up  for  you  will  be  a  selfish  prayer, 
he  replied. 

•'  No,  you  have  not  a  selfish  thought  in  your  whole  heart," 
she  exclaimed,  not  perceiving  his  meaning.  '*  And  I ! 
What  shall  I  pray  for  specially, — ^for  you  V 

•*  All  blessings  on  yourself,  Constance  !"  he  repUcd,  for 
a  moment  forgetting  his  caution ;  then  checking  himself, 
he  added, — 

"  Pray  for  me,  that  I  may  be  preserved  from,  and  in, 
temptation.  I  go  where  God  is  not  much  honoured  or  re- 
garded ;  pray  that  my  love  may  not  become  cold.  I  do 
not  fear  it,"  he  added,  with  a  sigh,  "  as  regards  my  earthly 
feelings ;  but  I  dread  as>  the  worst  evil, — yes,  truly  as  the 
wwst  evil,  coldness  of  heart  towards  God.  I  rejoice  that 
you  have  made  this  appointment  with  me,  Constance,  'it 
takes  away  some  of  the  sting  of  parting ;  God  will  surely 
bless  our  meeting  in  His  presence,  and  I  shall  long  for  the 
quiet  night-hour,  for  then  I  shall  know  your  heart  is  with  me." 

Lady  Constance  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  and  smiled 
liurough  fresh-'springing  tears. 
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Ukd  in  btm  was  realised,  to  a  most  tuiuaaal  degree,  the 
power  0^ a  living  faith,  evidencing  .the  truth  of  Scripture, 
"  Tiioa  shall  keep  him  in  |>erfect  peace  whose  miud  b 
stnyod  upon  Thee."  The  generality  even  of  true  Christiaiia 
pay,  as  it  were,  but  visits  to  ihe  tlifnne  of  grace,  and  are  loo 
apt  to  suffer  themselves  at  other  times  to  be  overcliar^d 
with  the  cares  and  affections  ni'  tliis  world.  But  with  Sir 
Roland  the  peace  of  God  abode,  for  hia  soul  was  stayed  up- 
on his  heavenly  Father. 

On  leaving  Claverton  he  proceeded  direct  to  London, 
where  he  was  joined  by  a  IKend  whose  mind  was  wholly 
coiigetiial  to  his  own,  and  who  had  agreed  to  accompany 
htm  in  his  travels.  Mr.  Scott  <for  that  was  the  name  of  this 
friend)  was  three  years  youger  than  Sir  Koland.  He  had 
not  been  blessed,  like  him,  with  parents,  who  had  trained 
his  youth  in  the  ways  of  piety  and  usefulness  ;  but,  having 
been  brought  tip  for  the  world,  he  had  pursued  its  pleosurea 
and  dissipations,  and,  sooth  to  say,  its  vices  too,  with  eager- 
ness nnd  delight.  His  mother  died  early,  and  his  father, 
though  he  hail  thrown  his  son  into  the  society  he  tliought 
moai  advantageous  io  all  worldly  poitits  of  view,  yet  when 
lie  Hw  the  eTiJH  it  led  him  into,  mourned  over  that  which 
his  own  hand  had  done.  He  died  when  his  son  was  about 
twenty,  and  during  the  previous  seclusion  of  a  long  ilhiese, 
he  learned  the  insufliciency  of  earthly  things  to  bring  com- 
fort and  peace  in  the  hour  of  death  ;  and  bitterly  did  he 
then  ivgret  the  life  and  strength  ho  had  wasted  on  the 
tbinge  of  this  world.  His  son's  dissipated  life  filled  liim 
with  alarm  and  self-upbraiding.  When  he  spoke  to  him  on 
the  subject,  he  would  Inugli,  sayiu^,  "  he  must  live  as  others 
did  ;"  that  "  young  men  must  be  young  men,"  &c. 

But  when  his  father's  illness  assumed  a  dangerous  as- 
pect, it  seemed  to  sober  him  at  once.  He  was  most  atten- 
tive and  kind,  atid  seldom  left  the  house.  Yet  there  seemed 
no  conviction  of  sin,  no  awakening  of  the  conscience,  or 
turning  of  the  heart  to  God  ;  and  the  unhappy  father  had 
to  leave  the  world  under  the  agonising  apprehension  thai 
Uw  son,  whose  late  unremitting  attentions  had  made  him 
denrar  to  him  than  ever,  was  a  strangRr  to  Gnd,  and  wholly 
given  to  the  fiillieaof  the  world.  He  had  neglected  to  com- 
mend his  young  years  to  his  Maker,  and  now  he  hod  to 
kare  him  ulone  in  the  world,  without  one  human  couusel- 
lorto  assist  him,  and  wholly  ignorant  of  Uiui  in  whose 
KTvice  alone  there  is  true  wisdom. 


After  iho  firat  feelings  of  oajura)  grief  and  mourning 
BUbsided,  Mr.  Scutl,  having'  nothing  within  to  sustain 
comfort  him,  naturally  fell  buck  to  the  companiona  wilb' 
whom  his  life  had  been  spent.  In  very  kindliness  ibef 
tned  tn  raise  his  epiritg,  ailer  their  own  fashion,  by  leading 
him  to  "  drown  care  "  in  renewed  folly  and  disaipatSon  ; 
and  he  entered  into  the  snare  with  the  gusto  uf  one  who 
takes  up  again  a  favourite  enjoyment  after  having  been  for 
a  time  debarred  from  its  pursuit.  But  he  soon  t«came  sur- 
prised at  finding  that  these  things  had  not  the  charm  for 
him  that  they  formerly  possessed.  He  no  longer  returned 
trom  the  haunts  of  folly  or  vice  light-hearted,  reckless,  and 
'cheerful;  but  a  weight  and  oppression  hung  over  him,  and 
his  heart,  unbeasy  and  disappointed,  felt  no  peace. 

Still,  however,  he  went  on,  and  even  plunged  deeper  and 
deeper  into  sin  and  fully,  in  order  to  stifle  the  voice  that 
was  speaking  within.  Though  he  had  never  been  coi^ 
vinced  by  what  his  father  had  said  to  him,  yet  his  conversa- 
tion had  brought  new  subjects  before  his  mind,  and  when 
he  began  again  to  mix  in  the  world  the  aspect  of  things 
seemed  changed  to  him,  and  he  gradually  lost  all  power  of 
enjoyment  in  scenes  that  had  once  seemed  so  enchanting. 
Yet  still  he  knew  of  nothing  better,  and  his  old  associetes 
could  in  no  way  help  him,  they  "  being  tied  and  bound 
wilb  the  chain  of  those  sins,"  which  he  began  so  earnestly 
to  desire  to  shake  off. 

Just  when  liis  mind  was  in  this  state,  one  of  his  cousins, 
who  had  been  abroad  for  some  years,  returned  to  England. 
He  bad  seen  hut  litde  of  him  before  that  time  ;  but,  as  soon 
as  he  became  well  acquainted  with  him,  he  took  an  extreme 
liking  to  his  society,  which  his  near  relationship  gave  liim 
frequent  opportunities  of  enjoying.  Mr.  Singleton  was  one 
whose  principles  and  pursuits  were  wholly  at  variance  witli 
those  of  his  young  cousin,  yet  hoping  to  do  him  good,  and 
feeling  a  great  regard  for  him,  notwithstanding  his  many 
fnuhs,  he  let  him  be  aa  much  with  him  as  he  chose  ;  and 
an  extreme  intimacy  thus  grew  up  between  them.  He  was 
several  years  older  than  Mr.  Scott,  and  of  a  most  coininand- 
ing  style  of  countenance  and  character.  He  was  very  desi- 
rous to  be  of  use  to  his  cousin,  but  he  determined  not  to 
press  the  subject  of  religion  too  much  upon  him.  He  felt 
sure,  from  what  he  saw,  that  his  mind  was  unsatisfied  with 
hia  present  pursuits,  and  he  thought  it  best  to  let  him  fee] 
his  misery  fully,  before  he  tried  to  reheve  him  from  it,  by 
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poin^oig  out  t)ie  only  'path  of  peace  and  happineM.  With 
every  one  he  would  not  hare  acted  in  this  way ;  but  be 
^as  well  versed  in  reading  human  character,  and  be  saw 
so  inikah  of  determination  and  indomitable  energy  in  Ur, 
Scott,  that  he  felt  convinced  that  if  he  commenced  the 
attack,  the  other  would  never  willingly  reUnquish  the  defence 
of  any  point. 

One  morning  thoroughly  out  of  humour  with  himself  and 
all  the  worid,  Mr.  Scott  threw  himself  on  a  sofa  in  his  cou? 
sin's  room,  exclaiming  that  **  he  was  a  miserable  wretch  !*' 

**  I  shouldn't  wonder,"  said  the  other,  coolly,  continuing 
a  letter  he  was  writing. 

**  Why  so  V*  said  Mr.  Scott,  rather  indignant  at  the  rea- 
diness with  which  his  assertion  had  been  received. 

*^  You  se^m  to  me  to  labour  under  many  disadvantages,*! 
^aid  his  cousin. 

*'  I  am  generally  considered,"  returned  Mr.  Scott,  now 
apparendy  set  upon  making  himself  out  to  be  remarkably 
happy,  ^*  to  be  rather  an  enviable  fellow,  and  to  possess  an 
unusual  share  of  advantages  in  the  world." 

His  cousin  was  silent,  and  pertinaciously  pUed  his  pen. 

^'  Why  should  you  fancy  I  was  miserable  1"  said  Mr* 
Scott 

^*  One  reason  was,  that  you  said  you  were,"  replied  his 
cousin. 

*'  Oh  !  one  often  says  things  one  doesn't  mean." 

"  Does  one  1 — I  don't." 

"  What  an  odious  fellow  you  are,  Singleton  !" 

**  I  suppose  'one  is  sajring  what  one  doesn't  mean'  now,'* 
replied  his  cousin  quietly  sealing  his  letter. 

*'  No,  I  do  mean  it.  I  hate  you  when  you  are  in  these 
humours." 

**  In  what  humours  1"  asked  Mr.  Singleton,  extinguish- 
ing the  bougie,  and  turning  to  his  cousin  in  un  attitude  of 
patient  attention  ;  ^'  I  have  finished  my  letter  now,  and  can 
attend  to  you  and  to  your  misery-— or  happiness.  Which 
is  it  to  be  r ' 

Mr.  Scott  was  excessively  provoked, — the  more  so  that 
he  could  not  help  laughing. 

'*  I  shall  not  talk  any  more  to  you,"  he  said,  starting  up : 
•'  but  leave  you  till  you  are  in  a  better  mood." 

"  I  assure  you  I  am  in  quite  a  sweet  mood,"  said  Mr. 
Singleton,  *'  so  let  us  discuss  leisurely  this  very  interestingt 
and  seemingly  rather  obscure  point." 


"  I  wish  it  were  miiile  Jnw,"  euid  Mr.  Scolt,  "  to  strangle 
people  who  provoke  one  on  the  spot,"  _ 

Mr.  Singlclou  laughed  loud  nnd  long ;  so  loud  and  so 
long  that  hid  cousin  could  not  re&ain  from  joining  him; 
and  all  preliminaries  being  llius  brought  to  a  happy  conclu- 
sion, they  entered  on  the  business  under  discussion. 

"  Well,  why,  I  nsk  you  once  more,  should  you  take  upon 
you  to  itnngine  ihat  I  am  miserable ;  and  why  do  you  aay 
that  I  labour  under  disadvantBges  ?     What  are  they  V 

"  Your  misery  we  will  let  rest  upon  your  own  assertion. 
The  disadvantages  rest  on  mine,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
name  and  prove  them.  You  are  young,  rich,  clever,  agree.- 
able,  rashiunafale,  idle,  and  godless." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  dispute  the  lalter  points,"  replied  Mr.' 
Scott,  with  rather  a  heightened  colour;  "  but  how,  witlt  all' 
your  loTe  of  paradoxes,  will  you  make  it  out  that  being  (aa 
you  obligingly  fictioniae  me  to  he)  rich,  clever,  agreeable, 
and  fashionable,  is  to  be  labouring  under  disadvantages 
They  are  things  usually  rather  coveted  than  otherwise.'" 

"  My  sayings,"  replied  Mr.  Singleton,  "  are  perfect 
wkoUi  ;  I  canrjot  be  answerable  for  them  in  fragments.     I 
again  asserl,  that  a  man  endowed  with  all  the  attributes 
and  qualifi cations  I  have  named,  united  together,  laboura 
under  great  disadvantages." 

"  I  suppose  you  mean,  that  to  a  godless  man,  as  you  ar^ 
liberal  enough  to  call  me,  the  tilings  first  on  your  list  act 
snares." 

"  I  do  mean  that,  my  dear  Willy,"  said  the  other,  kindly ; 
"  the  fieight  that  would  be  very  valuable  if  God  were  at  the 
helm,  tends  but  the  more  to  sink  the  ship  when  Si 
steers," 

This  pious  but  eccentric  man  then  proceeded  to  lay  before 
bis  cousin  mnny  valuable  views  of  himself,  and  of  God ;. 
and  the  result  of  many  conversations,  of  many  hard-fought 
battles,  and  of  much  patient  exertion  on  his  part,  was  that,> 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  Mr.  Scott  was  brought  to  see  thingl' 
as  the  Almighty  sees  them ;  and  not  only  to  lament,  butT' 
entirely  to  give  up,  his  former  mode  of  life.  The  energy  oC 
character  which  had  made  him  go  further  than  many  in  tha 
pursuits  of  the  world,  made  him  now  surpaas  most  others  in 
the  diligence  with  which  he  anbdued  the  evils  of  his  owd) 
nature,  and  sought  occasions  of  mercy  and  kindness  towards 
his  fellow-creatures.  It  was  after  this  great  and  hap[n^ 
change  had  taken  place,  that  he  became  acquainted  wim 
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Sir  Rdand,  whose  mind  was  not  less  energetic  than  his  own 
in  all  good  things ;  and  the  similarity  in  their  habits  and 
feelings  produced  between  them  a  strong  and  lasting 
fiiendship. 

Though  Sir  Roland  was  so  much  attached  to  Ladj 
Constance  Templeton,  yet  his  reserve  was  so  great  on  this 
subject,  that  he  and  Mr«  Scott  had  travelled  together  for 
some  time  before  the  latter  became  at  all  aware  of  the  state 
of  his  feelings ;  and  then  it  was  by  accident  more  than  in- 
tention that  the  secret  of  his  heart  escaped  him.  He  nursed 
it  as  a  treasure  too  delightful,  too  sacred,  to  be  laid  open  to 
common  eyes ;  though  after  it  had  once  been  mentioned, 
he  often  found  a  solace  in  speaking  of  his  future  hopes. 

After  spending  some  months  in  the  more  southern  parts 
of  Europe,  the  two  friends  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  Sir  Ro- 
land's uncle,  Lord  N ,  his  mother's  brother,  who  was 

then  ambassador  at  one  of  the  northern  courts,  and  who 
was  delighted  to  see  his  nephew,  and  invited  him  and 
Mr.  Scott  to  remain  in  his  house  during  their  stay  at . 

On  Sir  Rolapd's  arrival,  he  found  that  the  secretary 
of  embassy,  Mr.  Anstruther,  an  old  acquaintance  of  his, 
had  been  dangerously  ill,  and  was  consequently  unable  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  his  office.  He  had,  indeed,  wholly  re- 
signed his  employment,  as  he  had  been  told  that  his  best 
chance  of  recovery  was  going  to  a  warmer  climate,  which 
he  purposed  doing  as  soon  as  he  should  have  regained  a 
little  more  strength.     This  was  a  great  trouble  to  Lord 

N ,  who  had  been  long  accustomed  to  him,  and  who 

had  none  but  young  thoughtless  attaches  about  him,  in 
whom  he  could  place  but  small  reliance.  The  person  who 
was  appointed  to  the  vacant  post  was  at  that  time  in  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  world,  and  some  months  must  necessarily 
elapse  before  he  could  enter  on  his  new  situation,  and,  in 

this  dilemma.  Lord  N asked  Sir  Roland  to    act  as 

secretary  till  the  one  newly  appointed  should  arrive,  if 
government  would  consent  to  his  doing  so. 

Sir  Roland,  anxious  to  continue  his  journey,  and  long- 
ing to  be  again  at  home,  felt  very  averse  to  complymg  with 
this  proposal ;  but  his  uncle  was  not  young,  and  had  much 
important  business  on  his  hands,  and  he  felt  that  it  would 
be  selfish  to  refuse  his  assistance  in  such  an  emergency ;  so 
he  sacrificed,  as  was  his  wont,  his  own  pleasure  to  the 
gratification  of  others,  and  yielded  to  his  uncle's  wish  for 

him  to  remain  for  awhile  with  him  at • 
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^e  expecltefl  to  find  his  new  situation  extremely  irki||^i|l^ 
accustomed  as  he  was  to  perfect  freedom  of  action,  ajqijl 
to  associating  chiefly  with  such  friends  as  he  hked ;  but  ii* 
)^as  galling  to  him  beyond  all  that  he  could  hare  conceired* 
In  the  midst  of  a  dissipated  capitol,  and  living  in  tb^  am- 
bassador's house,  he  found  that  a  very  diflereiit  course  c^ 
life  and  of  conduct  was  expected  from  him  than  any  to 
which  he  had  ever  before  been  accustomed,  and  which  it 
was  totally  impossible  for  him  to  adopt.  His  upright  mind 
was  shocked  continually  at  things  which  occurred  in  tbQ 
course  of  the  business  he  had  to  transact,  and  he  ventured 
to  mention  to  hLs  uncle  several  matters,  which  seemed  t/o 
him  to  bear  far  away  from  the  open,  truthful  conduct  which 

had  hitherto  been  his  only  hne  of  action.     Lord  N '- 

smiled  at  his  nephew's  '^  unnecessary  scrupulosity,"  as  b^, 
called  it,  and  which  he  attributed  solely  to  his  inexperience 
in  the  ways  of  the  world ;  for  long  as  he  had  known  ^ 
Roland,  he  had  not  yet  penetrated  into  the  recesses  of! 
his  noble  mind.  He  was,  perhaps,  of  a  rather  reserved 
temper;  but  this  though  proceeding  partly  from  natural 
disposition,  was  much  increased  by  finding'  few  who  could 
understand  the  exalted  Christian  characters  written  on  hu 
heart.  They  were  like  hieroglyphics  to  the  people  of  the 
world ;  therefore  to  such  he  uuconsciously  closed  the  vo- 
lume, while  to  those  who  knew  him  well,  and  were  able  to 
appreciate  his  feelings,  every  line  of  his  bright  and  godly 
character  was  open  for  perusal. 

The  old  Machiavellian  style  of  policy  is  now  happily 

much  exploded  from  our  councils  ;  but  Lord  N ,  though 

of  an  upright,  honourable  character  in  ordinary  life,  was  a 
man  of  the  world,  and  retained  much  of  the  old  routine  oi 
conduct  which  formerly  was  thought  necessary  in  his  situa- 
tion. To  disguise  his  wishes,  rather  tlian  make  them  plain, 
was,  he  thought,  the  grand  desideratum  ;  while  no  art  was 
considered  dishonourable  that  would  tend  to  the  discovery 
of  the  secret  intentions  of  the  powers  with  whom  he  had 
to  act.  Sir  Roland,  however,  stated  at  once  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  use  falsehood  or  deceit 
in  any  way.  He  did  not,  of  course,  fancy  that  he  was 
to  dictate  what  measures  were  to  be  adopted,  such  things 
depending  on  persons  much  higher  in  power  than  him- 
self; but  in  carrying  out  those  measures,  us  far  as  he 
was  entrusted  with  their  conduct,  he  assured  his  uncle  he 
could  not  act  otherwise  than  with  candour  and  honesty ;  and 
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he  &lt  coDvinced,  he  added,  "  that  openness  would,  in  the 
end,  be  found  to  answer  the  best,  even  in  this  world's  esti- 
mation.*' 

*'  i  must  let  you  take  jour  own  waj,  I  suppose,"  said 

Lord  N ,  ffood-humouredlj ; . "  but  you  will  soon  haye 

had  enough  of  truth-telling  in  tliis  lying  world." 

»« Truth  is,  surely,  the  least  difficult  of  all  positions  to 
attain  and  to  defend,"  repUed  Sir  Roland.  "  '  The  worst 
part  of  telling  one  lie,'  some  one  said,  '  is  the  haying  to  tell 
so  many  to  uphold  it.'  Now,  without  approving  the  morali- 
ty of  my  friend  of  the  single  lie,  yet  the  correctness  of  his 
position  is,  we  well  know,  matter  of  history  and  experi- 
ence." 

**  It  may  be  so,"  returned  his  uncle ;  - ''  but  the  first  lie  in 
diplomacy  was  told  such  centuries  ago,  that  I  confess 
that  I  quail  under  the  attempt  at  cleansing  this  Augean 
stable.  If  Diogenes  was  forced  to  take  a  lantern  to 
find  an  honest  man  in  his  day,  I  am  sure  it  would  need 
a  Bude  light  to  discover  one  now,  at  least  amongst  our 
ranks.  And  I  suspect  y^u  will  find  one  very  necessary, 
too,  in  your  pertinacious  search  after  truth,  which  lies,  they 
say,  at  the  bottom  of  a  well."  P 

^*  Lucena  pedihus  meis  verbum  tuum^^^  said  Sir  Roland     ^ 
with  a  tranquil  smile ;  ''  that  is  the  only  light  which  guides 
to  truth — all  others  lead  astray.     Scripture  warns  us,  also, 
that  it  were  better  to  cut  off  the  right  hand  than  to  let  it 
cause  us  to  offend." 

"  Cut  off  your  own  hand,  by  all  means,"  answered  Lord 

N ,  "  if  you  have  any  particular  predilection  that  way ; 

but  pray  remember  that  you  have  your  country  to  consult 
as  well  as  your  own  fancies,  and  don't  be  like  the  lady, 
who,  determining  to  have  ber  own  way  with  the  loaf,  cut 
herself  through  and  the  footman  behind  her." 

Sir  Roland  laughed,  and  was  about  to  speak,  but  his 
uncle  continued,  "  Your  country  will  not  feel  very  grateful, 
I  can  tell  you,  if  you  sacrifice  her  interests  to  follow  some 
phantasm  of  your  own,  which  no  one  can  understand  when 
they  have  got  it — probably  not  even  yourself.  You  may, 
perhaps,  think  it  your  duty  in  private  life,  to  go  about  telling 
people  how  frightful  and  disagreeable  you  think  them  ;  but 
that  will  not  do  here.  When  there  are  conflicting  duties, 
we  must  reconcile  them  as  well  as  we  can." 

There  was  much  in  the  contemptuous  tone  of  his  uncle 
which  was  unpleasant  to  Sir  Roland,  but  his  usual  self- 
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command  did  not  desert  him.  His  uncle's  age  would  have 
prevented  any  quick  reply,  even  if  otherwise  he  might  have 
been  tempted  to  have  given  way  to  one,  and  with  great  tem- 
perance he  answered,  '*  I  cannot  but  think  it  is  an  error, 
though  I  know  it  is  a  common  one,  to  talk  of  *  conflicting 
duties  ;'  such  cannot  surely  exist.  There  can  be  but  one 
line  of  action  at  one  time  that  is  right,  all  others  therefore 
must  necessarily  be  wrong." 

"  All  that  sounds  vastly  pretty,  and  amazingly  conclu- 
sive," answered  Lord  N ;  "  but  I  conceive,  with  all 

due  deference  to  your  greater  experience,  that  it  may  so 
happen  that  what  is  well  to  do  at  one  time  is  ill  to  do  at 
another.  Truth  is  a  very  good  thing,  where  it  will  achieve 
the  purpose  we  have  in  hand ;  but  even  the  truth  will  not 
bear  teUing  at  all  times,  or  in  all  places.  If  these  rascally 
fellows  saw  we  had  set  our  hearts  upon  any  thing,  do  you 
think  they  would  let  us  have  it  1  Not  they.  It  would  be 
putting  whip,  spur,  and  bit  into  their  hands,  to  use  as  t)iey 
pleased  on  us.  No,  no,  depend  upon  it,  it  is  not  your  four- 
footed  pig  alone  who  must  be  t«1d  we  are  taking  him  to 
Fermoy  if  we  would  get  him  to  Kilkenny." 

''  But  if  all  act  on  the  same  plan,"  replied  Sir  Roland, 
*'  we  may  also  find  ourselves  at  Kilkenny  some  fine  day 
without  intending  it." 

"  There  is  that  danger  to  be  sure,"  answered  Lord  N ; 

**  but  we  must  have  our  wits  about  us,  and  only  sleep  with 
one  eye  at  a  time.  It  is  useless,  if  you  really  want  a  thing, 
to  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  cut  up  your  own  project  by  the 
roots.  In  the  prosecution  of  a  great  end,  smaller  interests 
must  give  way." 

"  As  was  the  case  with  the  unfortunate  Princes  Media- 
tises at  the  time  of  the  peace,  I  suppose,"  said  Sir  Roland, 
archly. 

Lord  N shook  his  head  at  him,  though  a  smile  lurk- 
ed at  the  corners  of  his  mouth.  *'  You  are  quick  enough 
at  finding  out  the  faults  of  your  betters,  I  see,'*  he  said ; 
"  but  if  you  are  so  malapert,  I  shall  give  you  double  work 
to  do  to  keep  you  quiet.  But  I'll  answer  for  it,  you  are 
just  like  your  father ;  there  never  was  any  persuading  him 
to  do  a  thing  like  other  people.  Sometimes  when  we  were 
boys  together — and  a  bold  boy  he  was — aye,  and  a  noble 
fellow  too — he  would  be  wanting  perhaps  to  do,  or  to  have 
something  or  other  (reasonable  enough,  I  dare  say)  and 
would  be  always  for  going  directly  to  ask  his  fother  about 
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it,  who  was  one  of  the  most  capricious  bodies  that  ever 
lived.  I  used  to  say  to  him  sometimes,  ^  Wait  a  little,  and 
see  what  sort  of  a  humour  he  is  in.'*  But,  '  No,'  he  would 
answer,  looking  very  fierce  and  virtuous,  '  if  it  is  a  right 
thing  to  do,  it  b  a  right  thing  to  ask  for  at  all  times !  I 
hate  your  deceit.'  So  off  he  went,  going  bolt  up  to  his 
father — at  a  time  when  no  man  in  his  senses  would  have 
ventured  to  have  spoken  to  him,  even  to  tell  him  that  he  had 
had  a  fortune  of  twenty  thousand  a-year  left  him — and  out 
he  comes  at  once  with  his  request.  *  It  needs  no  ghost '  to 
tell  what  was  the  invariable  result.  '  Well,'  I  would  say, 
when  he  returned,  *  you  have  got  your  wish,  of  course.' 
*No,'  with  a  sigh  of  resignation,  *  but  I  dare  say  there  is 
some  good  reason  why  it  is  refiised  me.'  " 

**  My  dear  father !"  exclaimed  Sir  Roland  involuntarily, 
his  heart  glowing  at  the  recollection  of  him. 

"  Yes,  he  was  a  very  dear  father  and  a  very  good  lather," 

said  Lord  N ;   ''and  a  good   husband,  and  a  good 

man.  And  your  mother  is  just  such  another  spirit.  Honest, 
open,  truth-telling  people,  both — ^worthy  and  excellent — 
and  intellectual  too,  especially  your  father ;  but  they  would 
have  ruined  the  interests  of  any  nation  in  a  fortnight.  Hap- 
py thing  that  they  settled  quietly  in  the  country !  I  cannot 
wonder,"  he  continued,  looking  slily  but  kindly  at  his 
nephew,  '*  that  you  are  no  better  than  you  are,  considering 
^rom  whom  you  spring." 

Sir  Roland  smiled  gratefully  at  the  implied  compliment 
to  himself  and  to  his  parents,  while  his  countenance  lighted 
up  with  the  beauty  of  filial  love.  '^  The  thought  of  them 
is,  indeed,  most  cheering  to  me,"  he  said,  "  shewing  what 
single-minded  faith  in  Christ  will  do.  Yet  I  must  confess 
I  do  not  quite  agree  in  my  father's  boyish  sentiment;  for  if 
you  do  want  a  thing,  it  is  best  to  take  all  lawful  measures 
to  obtain  it ;  if  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  it  were  best  not 
to  irritate  the  other  party,  by  mooting  the  point  at  all.  I 
think  he  should  have  waited  till  his  father  was  in  a  mood, 
quietly  and  reasonably,  to  judge  of  his  request ;  and  not  have 
asked  it  of  a  person  who  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  was  at 
the  tune  non  compos.  We  are  told  to  use  the  wisdom  of 
the  serpent  as  well  as  the  simplicity  of  the  dove." 

'*  Well,  well,  my  dear  boy,  that  is  just  what  I  have  been 
saying.  If  you  have  a  point  at  heart,  gain  it — honestly  of 
course,  if  you  can." 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  dear  uncle,"  rephed  Sir  Roland ;  "  I 
2* 
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■ay,  be  honest,  and  gain  yoar  point,  if  you  can.  A  Ohri» 
tiKn  docs  not  reckon  that  he  can  gain  a  point  with  othei 
than  houcBt  weapons." 

"  My  young  Solomon,"  said  Lord  N , 

beat  our  enemies  with  their  own  weapons,  if  we  expect  Id 
beat  them  at  all." 

"  '  Duties  are  ours,  evenlB  are  God's,'  "  said  Sir  Solan^^ 
gravely ;  "  no  Jesuit  should  be  allowed  to  creep  into  odr 
counBcls.  It  was  one  of  my  father's  sayings,  I  remembe^ 
well,  '  that  the  path  of  duty  is  generally  clear  to  thost:  «  ' 
have  no  secret  wish  lo  turn  aside  from  it.'  "  ^^^ 

"  Well,  hare  it  your  own  way,  for  a  headstrong,  witfid 

boy,  Bs  you  are,"  siiid   Lord  H ,  who,  nerertheleaai 

could  not  help  secretly  admiring  what  he  considered  hw 
nephew's  chivalrous  romance  of  character ;  "  ask  the  light, 
then,  of  your  chosen  lamp  on  the  subject." 

"You  will  think  1  am  determined  to  gainsay  all  your 
advice,"  said  Sir  Roland,  gootl-humouredly ;  "but  I  can- 
not ask  counsel  on  a  point  where  plain  commands  have 
been  laid  down.  It  would  be  Uke  Balaam,  going  to  inquir* 
of  God,  in  hopes  of  being  allowed  to  ciu^e  where  God  had 
pronounced  his  determination  to  bless." 

"  Upon  my  word,  young  gentlemau,  you  are  rather  stroii^ 
in  your  language,"   said  Lord  N . 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  uncle,"  said  Sir  Roland  { 
"  I  did  not  ut  the  moment  perceive  the  strict  apphcation  of 
the  words  ;  for  nothing  would  induce  me  wilfully  to  s^  m 
disrespectful  word  to  you.  But  still,  dear  sir,  if  you  would 
but  only  consider  the  matter,  I  am  sure  you  would  see  it  ia 
this  light ;  we  know  that  all  insincerity  is  condemned  bjr 
God,  and  He  certainly  pronounces  any  thing  but  a  blessing', 
upon  it" 

"  No  one,  as  you  well  know,  Roland,"  said  Lord  N—  . 
mildly,  "  disdains  a  lie  more,  as  man  to  man,  than  I  do  ;! 
but  I  assure  you,  in  public  business  you  will  find  it  is  abs» 
lately  impossible  to  do  without  it." 

"  I  cannot  believe  ii,"  said  Sir  Roland  ; 
possible  it  should  be  the  case.  Is  it  not  God's  intention 
that  nntion  should  have  intercourse  with  nation  ?  Mort 
assuredly,  then,  such  intercourse  can  be,  and  should  h 
carried  on  in  acconlance  with  His  most  truthful  laws." 

"  Well,  I  see  you  are  determined  to  beat  rae  out  of  tl 

field,"  said  Lord  N ,  puckering  up  his  eyebrows  into 

tremendous  frown,  from  beneath    which  his  quicli,  clear, 


^Irey  ^  tWlhkted  widi  the  iaost  good-humoured  expres- 
'tfxMI;  **  there  is  no  such  thing  as  revebenoe  for  the  wiedbtn 
'6f  age  in  theiie  degenerate  dftys  ;  so  I  shall  hand  yon  over 
to  Cieorge  Anstruther.  There* s  a  scholar  who  has  far  out- 
stripped hisinaster !  And  you  trill  be  quick  indeed,  if  you 
tUte  able  at  all  times  to  give  him  a  '  Roland  for  his  Ofiver.' '' 

So  dayih^,  "and  (Shaking  hands  kindly  with  his  nephew,  he 
left  the  rciom. 

** Strange,"  thought  Sir  Roland,  when  alone,  "that 
Satan  should  have  such  unlimited  range  through  this  world ! 
Well  is  he  called  the  *  pirince  of  this  world  !'  *  the  prince  bf 
Hie  power  c^  darkness.*  But  a  day  will  come,  and  that 
iHkin  I  trust,  when  his^  power  shall  be  cast  down,  and  the 
Lord  of  truth  shall  reign  throughout  his  earth.*' 


CHAPTER  III. 

**  That  keen  sarcastic  levi^  of  tonguOf 

The  stinging  of  a  heart  the  world  has  stung.*^ 

Phantasmagoria, 

Mr.  Anstruther  was,  indeed,   an  apt  pupil  of  Lord 

N 's  in  the  arts  of  diplomacy ;  or  rather,  he   might 

more  properly  be  called,  his  active  master ;  for  bold,  unscru- 
pulous, and  full  of  resource,  he  led,  rather  than  followed, 

his  nominal  chief.     Lord  N made  use  of  deceit  in  his 

way  of  carrying  on  affairs,  in  submission  to  the  supposed 
necessities  of  the  case  ;  but  Mr.  Anstruther  rejoiced  in  it  as 
an  exercise  of  abihty  and  ingenuity.  To  him  the  keen 
encounter  of  wits  in  these  matters  was  a  most  exhilarating 
exercise ;  and  he  seemed  to  have  little  amusement  at  any 
time  but  in  playing  with  the  weaknesses  and  sins  of  his 
fellow-creatures ;  yet,  notwithstanding  that  this  was  his 
well-known  character,  he  possessed  such  a  power  of  fascina- 
tion that,  when  he  chose  it,  he  could  unlock  almost  eveVy 
heart,  and  wind  its  most  secret  feelings  from  the  unsuspect- 
feg  mind.  Penetrating  to  the  keenest  degree,  he  delighted 
In  reading  the  thoughts  of  others.  He  quickly  perceived  if 
there  existed  in  any  one  a  dislike  towards  another;  hnd  by 
'a  jodicioos  throwing  in  of  now  a  little  praise,  now  a  liiifle 


e  of  the  obnoxious  personage,  would  bring  out  all  tl 
unkindly  feelings  thai  lurked  in  the  heart  of  bis  companitHi 
and  not  un&equently  create  a  vant  deal  more  than  ha 
before  exiBted. 

He  amused  liimaelf,  loo,  in  diving  into  the  heart's 
&a  regards  its  likings,  as  well  as  iia  dtslikings  ;  and  it  inigl 
be  said  irulj  of  him,  '  qu^U  aimait  planter  le  cowteav  da» 
h  ciEur  d'utt  komme,  pour  en  faire  sortir  ce  qu'U  y  aeait 
If  he  wished  to  aacertaio  the  stale  of  anj  one's  feelings,  b 
would  casually  menlioa  the  name  of  the  person  toward 
whom   he   siispecled   a  preference ;    or  more   frequently, 
perhaps,  say  something  disparaging  of  them,  in  order  t 
elicit  a  buret  of  feehng.     If  he  were  desirous  of  observin 
secretly  the  effect  of  his  words,  he  would  let  his  eyes  lol 
vacantly  upon  his  companion,  in  the  midst  of  the  conrem 
tioo,  gathering  at  that  one,  apparently  listless  glance,  world 
of  knowledge ;  or  if  he  wished  to  obtain  power  over  hini 
by  letting  him  see  he  was  master  of  his  secret,  he  would 
when  he  was  in  the  height  of  the  turmoil  hia  observatioa 
occasioned,  suddenly  fix  his  dark,  keen  eye  upon  him,  in  i 
way  from  which  there  was  no  retreat,  and  with  an  exprev 
sion  which  told  him  plainly  that  his  heart  was  wholly  o 
before  him.     He  delighted  in  boasting  of  the  various  \ 
he  practised ;  yet  such  was  the  ability  with  which  he  m 
use  of  then),  that  few  were  aware  of  his  designs  w 
directed  against  themselves. 

His  mother  had  been  a  great  friend  of  Lady  Ashton'a 
for  they  were  kindred  spirits.     Not  bo  their  sons  !     If  iberi 
was  a  being  in  the  world  who  was  distasteful  to  Sir  Rolai 
— if  there  was  one  whom  he  could  have  looked  upon  wiA 
a  well-defined  wish  of  never  looking  on  him  again,  it  in 
George  Austruther !     For  his  mother's  sake  be  kept  up  h 
acquaintance  with  him,  though  chosen  companions  iht^ 
had  ceased  to  be  for  many  years.     As  well  might  the  frozen 
Laplander  and  the  healed  denizen  of  the  tropics  expect  t( 
flourish  in  the  same  temperature,  aa  George  Anstruther  a. 
Sir  Roland  Ashton  to  find  breathing-space  in  the  sai 
moral  atmosphere, — each  poisoned  the  air  for  the  other, 
There  was  something  in  the  reckless  want  of  principle- 
tbe  daring  disregard  of  all  things  sacred — the  wily  reasoi 
ings,  and  cool,  playful  coutempi,  of  Mr.  Anstruther — mii^ 
gled  loo,  with  a  careless,   gaily  good- humoured  mannert 
under  cover,  of  which  he  gave  vent  to  the  most  biting  sar> 
oasms,  that  seemed  to  paralyse  Sir  Roland's  very  heart  and 
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soul ;  while  there  was  that  in  Sir  Roland's  real  dignity  of 
mind  and  uprightness  of  principle — ^in  his  keen  discernment, 
and  calm,  penetrating  eye,  under  which  Mr.  Anstrutber 
writhed  and  shrunk  like  a  victim  under  the  knife. 

There  was  one  point,  and  one  only,  which  seemed  to  be 
a  link  between  their  common  natures ;  and  that  was  the  de- 
voted love  which  Mr.  Anstmther  bore  to  the  memoiy  of  his 
mother.  She  had  died  when  he  was  yet  a  child,  and  he 
seldom  spoke  of  her ;  but  when  he  did  so,  the  whole  car- 
rent  of  his  being  appeared  for  the  moment  changed ;  the 
evils  of  his  nature  seemed  driven  back  to  their  own  dark 
abodes,  and  feelings,  scarcely  natural,  almost  angelic,  for  an 
instant,  flooded  his  mind.  To  the  very  outward  eye  his  ap- 
pearance was  changed  at  these  times,  and  his  marked  and 
handsome  features  wore  a  heavenly  expression,  in  place  of 
the  repeUent,  harsh  restlessness,  which  was  their  general 
character. 

It  was  strange,  that  to  Sir  Roland  alone  did  he  ever  show 
these  intense  workings  of  feeling.  Never  would  he  volun- 
tarily have  revealed  them  to  any  living  soul, — it  was  no  re- 
lief to  him  to  do  so, — no  comfort  did  he  seek,  in  speaking 
of  her  he  had  loved  with  so  intense  a  love  ;  but  when  the 
remembrance  of  her  took  full  possession  of  his  mind,  he 
seemed  to  realize  her  very  presence,  and  to  be  borne  away 
as  by  a  resistless  flood  ;  and  though  old  recollections,  by  as- 
sociating Sir  Roland's  idea  with  the  loved  remembrance  of 
his  mother,  might  have  somewhat  to  do  in  accounting  for  it, 
we  must  seek  its  chief  cause  in  the  secret,  unacknowledged, 
even  unsuspected  influence,  which  his  truthful  character 
and  deep  feeling  exerted  over  him.  He  felt,  intuitively,  that 
with  him  all  secrets  would  be  safe — that  he  would  never 
make  his  feelings  subjects  of  ridicule,  or  even  of  conversa- 
tion with  others;  and  therefore,  though  in  the  presence  of 
any  one  else  he  would  probably  have  preferred  dying  in  the 
effort  to  suppress  emotion,  yet  with  him,  the  restraint  being 
a  shade  less  powerful,  the  sluice-gates  of  his  soul  would  at 
times  give  way,  and  all  the  feelings  of  a  naturally  affection- 
ate heart  would  **  burst  forth  in  one  wild  flood ;"  though, 
when  he  regained  power  to  pen  them  back  again,  he  hated 
him  the  more  for  having  been  witness  of  their  outflowings. 

But  on  Sir  Roland  these  scenes  had  a  far  different  ef- 
fect— they  awakened  in  him  an  interest  which  not  all  the 
horror  he  felt  of  Mr.  Anstruther's  general  tone  of  feeling 
could  wholly  do  away.     They  kept  alive  a  hope  within  his 
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beait  that  the  awful  fiat  inig;ht  not  yet  hare  goi^  foith 
agamst  him  as  against  Ephraim  of  old :  ''  He  is  joined  to 
Im  idol»— let  him  alone.*' 

He  therefore  determined  to  keep  up  a  kindly  intercourse 
with  him,  how  disagreeable  soever  to  himself,  in  the  hope 
that,  sooner  or  later,  he  might  be  enabled  to  show  him  "the 
way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,''  which  were  now  *5o  wholly 
hidden  from  his  eyes.  He  knew  what  must  be  his  eternal 
portion  unless  his  heart  were  changed  and  his  sins  pardoned 
through  the  blood  of  Christ ;  and,  not  for  even  his  worst  en- 
emy, could  he  have  brooked  to  think  of  the  horror  of  ever- 
lasting death. 

''  Then  marvel  not  if  such  as  bask 

In  purest  light  of  innocence 
Hope  against  hope  in  lovers  dear  task. 

Spite  of  all  dark  offence. 
If  they  who  hate  the  trespass  most, 
Yet,  when  all  other  love  is  lost. 
Love  the  poor  sinner,  marvel  not, 
Christ's  mark  outwears  the  rankest  blot." 

Yet,  for  all  his  kindly  wishes,  it  was  with  a  heavy  step 
that  he  now  proceeded  to  pay  the  invalid  a  visit,  which  he 
feared  would  be  a  painful  one  in  every  way. 

Mr.  Anstruther  had  beeu  so  weak  hitherto  that  he  had 
been  unable  to  see  anyone;  but  the  interdict  was  now  taken 
C^,  and  a  few  of  his  most  intimate  acquaintances  were  al- 
lowed to  visit  him.     He  lived  in  Lord  N 's  house,  in 

apartments  just  over  Sir  Roland's :  so  ascertaining  from  his 
servant  that  he  was  ready  to  receive  him,  the  latter  mounted 
the  stairs  and  entered  his  room.  It  was  partially  darkened, 
and  Mr.  Anstruther,  who  was  reclining  on  a  sofa,  lay  with 
his  back  to  the  light.  Serious,  and  almost  fatal,  as  had  been 
his  illness,  his  vanity  was  still  in  full  exercise,  and  he  could 
not  endure  the  idea  of  any  one's  perceiving  the  great  rava- 
ges that  sickness  had  made  in  his  looks.  One  point  of  his 
ambition  had  ever  been  to  be  supposed  superior  to  the  com- 
mon weaknesses  of  human  nature  ;  therefore,  to  have  been 
sick  and  ill,  like  any  ordinary  man,  was  a  terrible  downfall 
to  his  vanity,  and  galled  immensely  his  arrogant  spirit.  In 
receiving  the  visits  of  his  acquaintance  (friends  he  had 

^         none — Sir  Ri|Jnard  and  Lord  N forming  probably  the 

^  sum-total  of  tnose  who  took  any  real  interest  in  him)  he  as- 

sumed the  most  animated  spirits,  though  often  suffering 
severely  afterwards  for  the  efforts  he  was  so  ill-calculated  to 
sustain. 


?\ 
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*^  Rdaiid»  my  fine  feUow,  how  are  you  t*^  he  said^  holding 
out  two  fingers  as  Sir  Roland  approached  him;  ** where 
have  jott  been  disposing  your  person  since  last  we  met  I 
Yott  see  me  here  in  anew  character.  I  had  got  tired  of 
all  the  old  ways*  or  rather  they  of  me,  I  suppose,  so  they 
tossed  me  over  to  a  sick-bed  by  way  of  something  new. 
However,  they  knew  their  man,  and  gave  me  the  only  really 
gentlemanlike,  aristocratic  illness  in  the  world — ^the  only  ill- 
ness I  could  endure  to  die  of.  Inflammation  on  the  lungs 
has  something  really  romantic  in  its  sound  ;  as  if  one  had 
nothing  more  gross  or  material  about  one  than  the  breath  of 
life — the  ethereal  and  only  point  on  which  one  was  vulnera- 
ble. Then  the  '  sleepless  night,*  the  *  fluttering  pulse,'  the 
'  hectic  colour,' — are  all  so  interresting !  The  very  sounds 
are  euphonious,  and  flowso  well  from  the  hps  of  the 
Clementinas  and  Seraphinas  who  hover  about  your  door  in 
spasms  of  anxiety,  and  mourn  your  untimely  fate  in  laced 
and  scented  handkerchief.  But  now,  Sir  Baronet,  recount 
all  your  exploits  since  last  we  parted." 

He  waited  for  Sir  Roland's  answer,  glad  to  avail  himself 
of  the  opportunity  of  rest ;  for  even  such  small  exertion 
nearly  overcame  him. 

•*I  have  been  travelling  very  soberly,"  answered  Sir 
Roland,  ''^over  many  kings'  highways,  through  France « 
Italy,  &c.,  *  doing  ail  the  sights '  that  other  people  do." 
He  then  proceeded  to  **  say  where  he'd  been,  and  what  faces 
he'd  seen,"  as  far  as  he  thought  it  might  amuse  his  auditor, 
who  lay  with  his  eyes  shaded  by  his  hand,  looking  the  pic- 
ture of  death.  He. was  much  shocked  by  his  appearance, 
and  in  a  short  time  rose  to  depart,  saying  he  thought  he 
had  already  stayed  too  long. 

'^  Not  at  all,  my  dear  feUow,"  said  the  sick  man,  in  the 
most  vivacious  tone.  **  Charmed  to  see  you  ;  only  those 
stupid  feUows  of  doctors  have  kept  the  room  so  dark  for 
some  time,  that  the  light  oppresses  my  eyes  now.     Sit  still 

as  long  as  ever  you  hke ^What !  you  will  go  1     WeU, 

come  in  whenever  you  choose — do  not  stand  on  any  cere- 
mony with  me." 

Sir  Roland  could  scarcely  repress  a  smile  at  the  conde- 
scension with  which  he  was  given  the  entree  to  a  stifling 
sick-room  in  the  bloomy  time  of  spring,  when  every  thing 
without  offered  him  freshness  and  fragrance  ;  in  company 
t<x>,  with  the  man  least  tolerable  to  him  of  any  on  earth ; 
(though  that,  perhaps,  was  not  known  to  his  patronising 
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friend,  though  probably  suspected ;  for  we  seldom  cordially 
hate  another  without  having  some  faint  idea  of  the  dislike 
being  reciprocal.)  But  controlling  his  features,  he  merely 
said  that  he  would  come  and  visit  him  again  the  next  day ; 
and  glad  of  the  release,  he  returned  to  his  own  apartment 


CHAPTER  IV. 

"  Spring,  on  thy  native  hills  again, 

Shall  bid  neglected  wild  flowers  rise, 
And  call  forth,  in  each  glassy  glen, 

Her  brightest  emerald  dyes ! 
There  shall  the  lovely  mountain  rose, 
Wreath  of  the  cliffy,  again  disclose ; 
#  #  •  # 

The  mountain  rose  may  bloom  and  die, 
— ilwill  not  meet  thy  smiling  eye  !" 

Mrs.  HfMANs. 

When  Sir  Roland  entered  his  room,  he  was  glad  to  fin 
Mr.  Scott  waiting  for  him.  "  Put  on  your  hat,  and  come 
out  with  me,''  he  said.  And  they  strolled  together  out  on 
the  ramparts.  Taking  a  long  deep  breath  of  the  heavenly 
air,  "  What  a  relief!"  he  said :  "  what  a  change  of  atmos- 
phere, moral  as  well  as  physical !" 

•*  Why,  where  have  you  been  ?" 

**  In  Anstruther's  room,  oppressive  to  both  soul  and  body. 
But  now — shall  we  ride?"  and  ordering  their  horses,  they 
were  soon  far  from  the  city,  amidst  scenes  where  mere  ex- 
istence was  luxury,  and  where  their  young  buoyant  hearts 
swelled  up  with  earth's  ten  thousand  voices  to  the  Giver  of 
all  the  beautiful  things  which  surrounded  them.  It  was 
spring-time ;  and  the  very  hedge-rows  were  pictures,  with 
the  red  shoots  of  the  rose,  the  early  honeysuckle,  the  haw- 
thorn, the  maple,  with  all  their  various  tints  of  green. 

'^  If  God  has  made  such  a  world  for  His  enemies,  what 
must  be  that  world  He  has  prepared  for  His  firiends!" 
Such,  or  some  such,  were  the  feelings  of  the  two  beings 
who,  with  their  reins  upon  their  horses'  necks,  wandered 
about  through  woods  fragrant  with  the  smell  of  the  early 
foliage  ;  where  the  larch  hung  its  slight  pensile  boughs  like 
verdant  fountains  all  around,  and  the  beach  unfurled  its 
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&iiy  banners  to  the  breeze,  with  many  other  trees,  all  add* 
ing  beauty  to  the  scene,  and  sending  out  their  leaves  so 
fast,  in  the  warm  bursting  air,  that  the  shade  seemed  reaUy 
deeper  when  they  quitted  the  precincts  of  the  woods  than 
when  they  had  entered  them.  Deep,  indeed,  it  might 
scarcely  yet  be  called,  for  the  young  silken  leaves  but 
^ntly  obstructed  the  rays  of  the  sun, — it  was  softened 
light  rather  than  shade. 

But  lovely  was  that  bright  spring  day,  and  fully  did  the 
two  friends  enjoy  it,  though  Sir  Roland's  fancy  would  often 
turn  to  his  own  deep  woods,  now  in  their  first  flush  of  green, 
with  the  sparkling  ocean  seen  between  ;  and  to  his  mother 
— and  to  her  who  was  to  his  heart  as  **  April  dews,  that 
softest  fall,  and  first;"  and  that  sick  yearning  of  the  spirit. 
for  those  we  love,  ever  felt  most,  perhaps,  at  such  seasons, ' 
began  to  steal  over  him,  and  turn  his  enjoyment  into  regret. 
"  How  irksome  it  is,"  he  exclaimed,  "  to  be  kept  away 
&om  home  at  this  season,  for  I  had  hoped  to  see  my  own 
leaves  unfold  this  year ;  and  instead  of  being  with  those 
who  are  all  truth  and  sweetness,  I  am  kept  perpetually  bat- 
tling with  the  falseness  and  selfishness  of  these  people.  I 
feel  as  if  my  mind  were  stiff — as  one's  arms  and  chest  be- 
come with  swimming  against  a  current.  I  long  to  be  at 
rest  and  peace,  and  to  be  at  home  again.  But  it  is  a  shame," 
he  added,  rousing  himself,  "  to  sully  this  pure  air  with  one 
breath  of  discontent ;  so  let  us  gallop  across  the  plain,  and 
leave  all  gloom  behind. 

*  Shame  on  the  heart  that  dreams  of  blessings  gone, 
«  *  *  » 

When  nature  sings  of  joy  and  hope  alone, 

Reading  her  cheerful  lesson  in  her  own  sweet  time.'  " 

•*  I  must  beg  to  decline  your  obliging  offer  of  violent 
exercise  this  hot  day,"  said  Mr.  Scott ;  **  but  if  you  wish 
for  it,  don't  let  me  detain  you  ;  you  can  play  at  El  Djereed 
around  me,4f  it  please  you,  '  but  leave,  oh  !  leave  me  to 
repose.' " 

"  You  are  the  idlest  dog  I  ever  saw,  Scott,  and  always 
like  basking  in  the  sun." 

*^  I'll  be  revenged  for  that,'  said  Mr.  Scott ;  *^  and  tor- 
ment you  now  by  telling  you  I  heard  you  very  much 
abused  the  other  day,  and  by  a  lady  too.  A  quotation  you 
made  a  minute  ago  just  reminds  me  of  it  in  good  time  for 
that  purpose ;  though,  after  all,  I  dare  say  you  are  one 
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of  those  vain  fellows  who  had  rather  be  abused  than  fiip- 
gotten." 

**  Perhaps  I  am,"  said  Sir  Roland ;  **  bat  now,  what  was 
I  abused  for  ?  and  by  whom  ?" 

*'  Oh,  ho !  you  can  ride  quiedy  now,  can  you,  and  bask 
like  others  in  the  sun?" 

••  I  can  always  be  quiet  if  there  is  any  thing  to  be  got  by 
it,"  said  Sir  Roland,  good-humouredly ;  **  so  now  tell  me." 

♦•  I  thought  you  felt  no  interest  about  any  one  here  V* 
said  Mr.  Scott,  in  a  quiet  way. 

•*  I  feel  interested  about  myself  every  where,  at  all  times, 
and  all  seasons,"  rephed  Sir  Roland. 

*'  Well,  that  is  honest,  and  a  great  exertion  for  a  hot  day, 
so  I  think  I  will  teU  you  ;  though  I  am  afraid  you  will  be 
disappointed  when  I  say  that  your  fair  traducer  was  only  my 
respected  aunt.  Lady  Wentworth  f" 

*♦  Only  Lady  Wentworth  !  But  Lady  Wentworth  is  one 
of  the  last  people  here  i  should  wish  to  be  abased  by,  being 
one  of  the  very  few  whose  good  opinion  I  think  worth  hav- 
ing ;  or  rather,  I  should  say,  one  of  the  few  who  is  capable 
of  forming  one  (for  evejy  one's  good  opinion  is  worth  hav- 
ing.) Dear  old  lady !  though  she  is  rather  vehement  in  her 
anathemas  sometimes,  I  would  fain  not  deserve  them  from 
her.     But  what  did  she  abuse  me  for  ?" 

••She  abused  you — but  only  to  me,  be  it  observed — for 
doing  what  you  did  just  now,  and  what  you  frequently  do.'' 

•'  What  1  quoting  from  the  'Christian  Year?'  " 

"  Yes.  •  1  can't  conceive,'  she  said — and  the  old  lady 
waxed  quite  wroth — '  how  Sir  Roland  Ashton  can  quote 
any  thing  from  such  an  author.  I  trust  I  have  not  been 
mistaken  in  him  ;  I  trust  he  has  no  tendency  to  Puseyism  !* 
But  I  assured  her  that  she  need  be  under  no  alarm  about 
her  favourite,  I  was  as  sure  you  were  as  much  opposed  to 
those  doctrines  as  she  was  herself." 

"  I  am,  indeed,  no  Puseyite,"  replied  Sir  Roland;  '•  but 
I  quote  from  the  '  Christian  Year,'  because  '  out  of  the 
abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh ;'  and  I  not  only 
have  much  of  the  '  Christian  Year'  by  heart,  but  I  trust  I 
have  many  of  the  sentiments  it  contains  continually  at  heart. 
It  is  a  lovely  book  of  poetry,  and  was  my  delight  long  be- 
fore I  thought  any  thing  about  Puseyism,  and  indeed,  before 
that  fearful  evil  had  shown  itself  openly  to  any  extent.  I 
always  loved  poetry ;  but  amidst  the  beauties  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  authors,  there  was  ever  a  something  which,  while 
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it  pleased,  never  satisfied  me.  Their  writings  have  a  beau- 
ty that  '  plays  round  the  head,  but  touches  not  the  heart ;'  to 
say  nothing  of  the  many  portions  of  them  that  had  better 
never  have  been  written  at  all ;  and  few  English  poems  of 
any  merit,  have  any  thing  of  real  religion  in  them.  Milton 
is  indeed,  most  sublime,  but  the  parts  relating  to  the  Re- 
deemer are  too  much  the  productions  of  the  poet's  imagina- 
tion to  satisfy  a  heart  that  requires  realities  to  rest  upon. 
But  in  Keble's  poems  there  breathes  a  spirituality  of  fnind, 
which  stretches  from  the  heights  of  heavenly  lore  to  the 
humblest  walks  of  practical  Christianity.  In  it,  the  love  of 
God,  and  love  of  man,  are  so  forcibly,  and  so  beautifully, 
pressed  on  the  heart,  that  I  have  found  it  a  most  valuable 
book  to  me.  I  despise  no  good  thing,  let  it  come  from  what 
quarter  it  may ;  and  I  think,  I  confess,  that  we  are  often  too 
apt  to  forgeti  that  though  salvation  is  a  free — ^thank  Grod, 
wholly  free  gift — ^yet  that  labour  and  love  are  the  appointed 
paths  to  heaven.  Too  many  of  us  are  satisfied  with  being 
safe,  without  striving  sufficiently  to  be  holy.  Satan  is  sleep- 
less and  busy,  whilst  we  are  slothful  and  idle  ;  and  to  me, 
therefore,  these  poems  ofKeble's  are  particularly  animating 
and  arousing,  for  they  bring  our  duties  as  well  as  our  con- 
solations continually  before  us.  I  always  felt  that  there 
were  in  them  expressions  and  sentiments  whose  meaning 
was  not  clear  to  me,  but  I  left  those  for  what  was  distinct  in 
its  truth,  its  depth  of  piety,  and  heavenly  lore.  I  can  now 
trace  portions  of  the  leaven  which  has  worked  so  fearfully 
in  their  author's  mind ;  but  still  I  cannot  reject  the  rest  on 
their  account,  nor  cease  to  value  what  God  has  so  often 
blessed  to  me.  But  oh  !  to  think  of  such  a  mind  as  that  be- 
ing brought  again  to  look  to  outward  things,  to  be  involved 
in  the  midst  of  such  error !  It  seems  scarcely  *  less  than 
Archangel  ruined  ;'  it  shows  the  dire  malignity  of  that  poi- 
son, which  can  reach  and  corrode  a  mind  like  his.  It  makes 
my  heart  wretched,  and  my  soul  sick,  to  see  this  work  of 
ruin  going  on !" 

'*  Well,  if  my  good  aunt  heard  you  now,  she  would  be 
satisfied,  I  think." 

'*  I  had  quite  forgotten  what  brought  me  on  the  subject ; 
for,  when  it  takes  possession  of  my  mind,  I  seem  to  lose 
thought  of  all  else.  It  is  so  terrible  to  me  to  see  Satan 
striving  to  satisfy  the  craving  souls  of  men  with  something 
short  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  leading  them  to  trust 
to  their  own   works,   and  making   them  satisfied  with  a 
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mere  form  of  godliness.  Dreadful  it  is  to  hear  men,  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  the  Church  of  England  too,  saying, 
•  that  the  Atonement  is  to  be  preached  with  reserve.'  The 
Atonement  preached  with  reserve!  What,  then,  would 
they  preach  1  Where  else  can  they  find  the  '  glad  tidings 
of  great  joy  that  are  to  be  unto  all  people.'  Grievously 
have  they,  spite  of  their  cherished  *  succession,'  forgotten 
the  principle  of  the  Apostle  :  •  I  am  determined  henceforth, 
to  know  nothing  amongst  you  but  Christ  Jesus,  and  Him 
crucified.'  Do  they  forget  that  *  out  of  Christ' — without 
His  atonement — *  our  God  is  a  consuming  fire  V  Their 
doctrine,  too,  enforces  no  holy  separation  from  the  world  in 
its  vanities  and  folhes,  no  consecration  of  the  whole  being 
to  God.  In  the  morning  at  church — at  the  midnight  hour 
with  the  God-forgetting  worJd,  in  the  dissipations  and  vani- 
ties of  the  ball-room.  Fasting  one  day — the  next  at  all  the 
abominations  of  the  theatre.  What  a  sickening  mixture  ! 
How  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel !  how  destroying 
to  the  souls  of  men !  setting  completely  aside  our  Lord's 
declarations,  *  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon' — '  the 
fi'iendship  of  the  world  is  enmity  against  God.'  " 

*'  You  have  reason  to  thank  God,  my  dear  Asliton,  from 
your  inmost  heart,"  said  Mr.  Scott  (and  a  shade  of  sad- 
ness crossed  his  brow)  "  that,  though  you  speak  so  justly 
of  the  things  of  this  world,  you  know  them  only  by  report. 
Its  foolish  dissipations  eat  out  the  very  heart  of  spirituality ; 
and  truly,  though  in  happy  ignorance  of  them,  do  you 
speak  of  the  ^abominations  of  the  theatre.'  They  are 
amongst  Satan's  most  approved  workshops  ;  and  you  may 
be  most  thankful  that  you  had  guardians  of  your  young 
days  faithful,  and  pious,  and  wise  enough,  to  keep  you  from 
ever  entering  their  unhallowed  walls.  Yours  is,  indeed, 
tlie  whitest  page  of  the  human  mind  I  ever  met  with,  '  the 
princely  heart  of  innocence,'  and  that  it  is  which  makes 
you  so  particularly  delightful  to  me." 

"I  thank  you,  Scott,"  said  Sir  Roland,  with  pleased 
emotion ;  *'  but  do  not  write  vain  things  on  the  tablet  of 
your  fancy  so  pure,  by  your  kindly  flatteries.  Remember 
that  the  heart  within  gives  one  enough  to  do ;  and  this  ex- 
perience it  is  which  makes  Puseyism  so  fearful  to  me,  for 
it  leads  man,  from  the  inward  spiritual  grace,  to  rest  in  out- 
ward forms  and  ceremonies.  The  only  comfort  I  can  de- 
rive from  these  things  is  the  additional  proof  they  afford 
that  the  end  of  this  dispensation  is  at  hand.    The  increased 
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power  permitted  to  Satan  to  deceive  the  nations,  is  one  of 
the  predicted  signs  of  the  Lord's  second  coming ;  and  the 
rapid  strides  of  this  fearful  apostasy  make  it,  I  cannot  but 
think  evident,  that  the  evil  one  is  exerting  himself  a  thou- 
sand-fold, *  knowing  tliat  his  time  is  short.'  One  would 
almost  think  that  Keble  prophesied  of  this  very  thing  (in 
the  fulfilment  of  which  he  himself  is  aiding)  when  he  said, 

*  Foe  of  mankind,  too  bold  thy  race 

Thou  runn^st,  at  such  a  reckless  pace 
Thine  own  dire  work  thou  surely  wilt  confound : 

'Twas  but  one  little  drop  of  sin 

We  saw  this  morning  enter  in, 
And,  lo!  at  even-tide  the  world  is  drowned.' 

It  seems  such  a  delusion,  so  monstrous,  and  of  such  rapid 
growth,  too,  that  I  feel  lost  in  astonishment  at  it.  *'  Yet," 
he  added,  looking  earnestly  up,  '*  *  Thou,  O  God,  art  in 
the  midst  of  us,  and  we  are  called  by  thy  name ;  leave  us 
not !' " 

"  I  was  perfectly  sure  that  you  did  not  agree  with  these 
doctrines,"  said  Mr.  Scott;  *'  but  1  really  did  not  know  that 
you  felt  so  strongly  upon  the  subject." 

"  I  feel  more  strongly  on  the  subject  to-day  than  I  did 
yesterday,  and  yesterday  than  the  day  before ;  for  the  evil 
hourly  increases,  and  each  time  I  hear  of  it,'  or  think  of  it,  it 
assumes  a  more  awful  aspect  than  before.  But  I  have  not 
of  late  much  canvassed  these  things  with  you,  for  I  like  best 
to  dwell  on  the  bright  and  sunny  side  of  all  subjects ;  and 
there  are  so  many  pleasant  views  to  take  of  the  present 
times,  that  I  turn  to  gaze  on  them  rather  than  dwell  upon 
the  deepening  shades  of  the  twilight  of  error." 

"  It  is  certainly  delightful,"  said  Mr.  Scott,  **  to  have 
encouraofement  to  believe  that  the  *  time  of  the  restitution 
of  all  things  is  at  hand  ;'  it  makes  even  these  dark  spots 
bring  comfort  with  them,  though  brighter  and  better  things 
also  tend  to  produce  the  same  conviction.  Good,  as  well 
as  evil,  is  a  sign  of  the  Lord's  coming,  and  certainly  true 
religion  flourishes  now  to  an  unprecedented  degree  ;  and 
more  has  been  done  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  within  the 
last  forty  years,  than  in  the  eighteen  hundred  which  had 
elapsed  before.  That  reminds  me  of  Keble,  where  he  says, 
in  that  splendid  stanza, — 

'Thus  bad  and  ^ood  their  several  warnings  give 
Of  his  approach,  whom  none  may  see  and  live ; 

3* 
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FaWs  ear,  with  awful^  still  delight, 

Counts  them  like  minute-bells  at  night, 
Keeping  the  heart  aWake  till  dawn  of  mom, 
While  to  her  funeral  pile  this  aged  world  is  borne/  " 

"  They  are  magnificent  lines,"  said  Sir  Roland;  "  and 
one  can  but  earnestly  hope,  that  a  mind  so  gifted  as  his 
must  be  who  wrote  them,  a  heart  that  seems  really  to  have 
been  touched  with  •  a  live  coal  from  the  altar,'  may  be  led  to 
see  the  whole  •  truth  pf  God,'  and  not  be  permitted  to  use  his 
heavenly  power^lead  astray  the  souls  of  men.  Well ;  we 
may,  perhaps,  hejp  in  his  rescue  from  error  as  well  as  in  the 
general  furtherance  of  God's  glory  on  earth.  '  The  effectual 
fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man,'  let  us  remember,  Scott, 
'  availeth  much.'  We  are  I  trust,  both  of  us,  though  sinners 
in  ourselves,  amongst  those  who  are  '  counted  righteous  before 
God,'  for  Christ's  sake ;  let  us  use  our  high  privileges,  and 
*  offer  up  our  supplications  out  of  a  pure  heart,  fervently.'  '* 

They  passed  on,  through  cheerful  meadows,  where  the 
field-flowers  sent  forth  an  almost  overpowering  fragrance, 
and  through  stilly  woods,  where  all  was  hushed,  except  the 
thronging  notes  of  the  innumerable  birds,  which  at  that 
season 

*.*  Four  their  forgotten  multitudes,  and  catch 
New  li^p,  new  rapture,  from  the  smile  of  spring." 

Then  issuing  forth  again,  they  crossed  the  plain,  and  enter- 
ing the  city — where  their  horses'  feet  echoed  with  ringing 
sound  through  the  almost  empty  streets — they  at  length  dis- 
mounted at  the  gate  of  the  Embassy-house. 

What  was  there  in  those  two  young  beings  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  generality  of  those  around  them  ?  The  one 
was  certainly  pre-eminently  handsome  ;  his  tall  figure,  fine 
countenance,  and  dark  meditative  eye,  might  have  caught 
the  attention  of  the  passer-by ;  but  his  companion  had 
nothing  but  the  bright  animation  of  his  look  to  attract  a 
moment's  notice:  they  might  both  have  passed  even  as 
others.  Yet  on  their  youthful  brows  was  set  the  "  signet  of 
the  Lord  ;"  unseen  indeed  by  man,  but  recognised  by  Him 
who  had  Himself  sealed  them  by  His  Spirit. 

Side  by  side  the  children  of  God  and  the  children  of  the 
world  go  through  life ;  together  perchance  they  quit  this 
mortal  scene ;  these  tranquiUised  by  the  comforts  of  the 
Gospel,  those  sleeping  under  the  delusive  spells  of  Satan  ; 
but,  oh !  what  a  difference  in  the  awakening !     We  may 
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two  young  sisters  who,  though  brought  up  under  the 
same  roof,  are  totally  different  in  their  spiritual  views  and 
feelings.'  We  may  behold  them  perhaps,  in  the  same 
chamber,  stretched  by  the  same  disease,  in  the  repose  of 
the  same  death  1  Their  last  words  may  have  been  words 
of  love  and  sweet  affection  for  each  other ;  and  they  may 
have  died  eacli  with  the  other's  hand  clasped  fondly  in  her 
own.  As  far,  therefore,  as  regarded  each  other,  they  may 
have  been  "  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives,"  but  in  their 
deaths  they  are  divided :  the  one  soars  to  the  reakns  of 
eternal  day — the  other  sinks  to  endless  night ;  for  to  the 
one  the  *'  Saviour  was  precious,"  while  to  the  other  His 
•*  cross  was  fooUshness." 

Or  look,  where  a  little  space  from  the  bloody  plain  of 
battle — Satan's  much-loved  work — two  soldiers  drag  their 
wounded,  suffering  forms  to  the  stream,  to  slake  the  agonies 
of  their  dying  thirst.  Together  they  stoop  and  drink, — 
together  die !  The  impress  of  pain  is  alike  stamped  on 
each  contracted  brow ;  but  the  one  loved  the  **  Lord  his 
righteousness,"  while  the  other  would  not  have  Him  for 
his  God.  Therefore,  between  them  thenceforth,  "  there  is 
a  great  gulph  fixed,"  which  neither  can  pass.  On  the  one 
side,  hell  .**  heaves  her  floods  of  ever-during  fire,"  while  on 
the  other,  are  the  realms  of  eternal  life  ! 

And  when  the  day  of  the  Lord  comes,  "  as  a  thief  in  the 
night,"  of  such — so  undistinguished  in  outward  appearance, 
but  so  differing  in  the  **  inward  man" — the  "  one  shall  be 
taken  and  the  other  left " — left,  to  be  swept  away  by  the 
flames  that  must  clear  the  path  of  the  Lord  of  all  those 
*•  who  would  not  have  Him  to  rule  over  them ;"  whilst  the 
other  is  "  taken  " — **  caught  up  to  meet  the  Jjord  in  the 
air,  and  so  to  dwell  with  Him  for  ever."  "  Oh  !  think  of 
this,  ye  that  forget  God,  lest  He  pluck  you  away,  and  there 
be  none  to  deliver  !" 
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CHAPTER  v.. 

"  It  is  a  weary  and  a  bitter  task 

Back  from  the  lip  the  burning  word  to  keep, 
And  to  shut  out  heaven's  air  with  falsehood's  mask.' 

Mrs.  Hemans. 

Sir  Roland  made  a  point  of  going  to  Mr.  Anstruther 
once  at  least  every  day  ;  for  he  knew,  notwithstanding  the 
difference  which  the  latter  pretended  to  feel,  that  his  visits 
were,  in  fact,  great  resources  to  him.  Solitude,  to  a  mind 
like  his,  was  any  thing  but  exhilarating,  and  few  of  his  gay 
acquaintance  cared  to  waste  their  time  on  one  whorii  they 
neither  esteemed  nor  liked.  His  health  continued  to  im- 
prove, though  he  was  long  unable  to  leave  his  room. 

One  day  he  said  to  Sir  Roland, — 

"  Your  respected  uncle  has  handed  you  over  to  me,  to  be 
initiated  in  the  noble  art  of  diplomacy.  Now,  what  are  the 
points  on  which  you  wish  to  be  enlightened  1" 

Sir  Roland  smiled  and  said,  **  I  shall  be  much  obliged 
by  your  explaining  some  things  to  me — some  matters  which 
I  have  to  take  up  in  the  middle." 

**  The  best  advice  I  have  to  give,"  continued  Mr.  An- 
struther, taking  no  notice  of  Sir  Roland's  answer,  **  Is  that 
you  should  conceal  your  own  thoughts,  meanings,  and  feel- 
ings, and  set  all  your  wits  to  work  to  find  out  the  thoughts, 
meanings,  and  feelings  of  others.  That,  in  few  words,  is 
the  concentration  of  diplomacy,  like  the  poor  gentleman's 
thirty  Westphalia  hams,  reduced  to  one  small  bottle  of 
essence ;  take  it  and  use  it  a  discretion,^* 

Sir  Roland  smiled,  and  shook  his  head. 

*'  Now  pray  don't  affect  to  be  sanctimonious,"  continued 
Mr.  Anstruther;  **  for  that  is  acting  as  well  as  speaking  a 
lie.  We  all  lie — we  all  know  that  we  lie ;  and  the  only 
one  who  speaks  any  truth  at  all  is  he  who  confesses  that 
he  lies  ;  as  to  making  faces  about  it — that  is  child* sh — ridi- 
culous !" 

•'  I  can  understand  its  being  extremely  difficirlt,"  said 
Sir  Roland,  •'  to  keep  upright  under  **«^-^*  crushing  bur- 
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thens ;  but  it  is  certainly  not  impossible,  and  I  hope  there 
are  those  who  do  so." 

Mr.  Anstruther  turned  his  head,  and  looked  at  him  with  * 
an  affected  smile  of  surprise  and  inquiry.  **  Are  you  so 
young,  so  very  young,  as  to  suppose  thatT'  he  said. 
"  WeD,  I  thought  even  you  had  more  sense;  though  I 
know,  as  Willy  Scott  said  the  other  day,  '  that  the  making 
you  a  diplomat  was  more  hopeless  than  looking  for  the 
needle  at  the  north  pole  ! — the  most  amusing  idea  he  ever 
heard  of!'  Yet  I  was  foolish  enough  1  confess,  to  have 
some  hope  of  you  ;  but  I  see  I  am  wrong,  decidedly  wrong. 
Not  that  you  will  be  a  jot  better  than  others — that  I  never 
expected"  (with  a  contemptuous  smile)  ;  **  but  I  perceivcj 
if  ever  you  do  become  hke  them  at  all,  it  will  be  a  sort  of 
caricature  likeness — a  something  which  one  perceives  is 
meant  to  resemble  something  else,  but  is  manifestly  a  failure. 
I  am  sorry  for  you,  for  it  is  no  use  resisting :  the  world  will 
turn  and  twist  you  her  own  way,  do  what  you  will ;  and  if 
you  will  only  go  through  the  process  quietly,  there  may  still 
be  a  chance  for  you.  But  if  you  are  to  plunge  and  kick 
all  the  wfiy  through,  you  will  be  mutilated  in  all  manner  of 
ways,  literally  mit  en  lambeaux.  You  have  heard,  of 
course,  of  that  machine,  where  your  live  sheep,  put  in  at 
one  end  in  the  morning,  comes  out  from  the  other  at  dinner- 
time in  the  shape  of  roast  legs  of  mutton  and  men's  coats? 
So  will  you  be  transformed — pure  lamb,  that  you  doubtless 
think  yourself  at  present — in  you  must  go,  and  out  you 
must  come:  only  your  legs  will  be  worse  roasted,  and  your 
coat  worse  cut,  than  that  of  others — that's  all !  But  now 
to  enter  a  litde  more  into  particulars,  after  my  fashion — for 
it  would  really  give  me  prodigious  satisfaction  to  mould  you 
a  little  into  fiirm — we  must  first  consider  the  ends  we  have 
in  view,  and  then  the  means  whereby  they  are  to  be  attain- 
ed. Without  joking,  what  you  have  first  to  master  is  the 
secret  intentions  of  your  enemy :  for  all  the  people  you 
have  to  do  with,  must  be  considered  as  enemies — politically 
I  mean ;  that  is,  all  of  them  will  pursue  their  own  interest,  • 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  yours,  preferring,  indeed, 
rather  to  rise  on  your  ruin  than  otherwise." 

"  It  is  a  pity,"  said  Sir  Roland,  "that  people  have  not  as 
yet,  in  general,  found  ou{  that  what  benefits  one,  will  prob- 
ably in  the  end  benefit  another  too ;  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  outraging  others,  we  are  sure  finally  to  injure  our- 
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selyes :  as  a  man,  sowing  thistles  in  his  neighbour's  field, 
will  find  that  in  time  the  seeds  blow  over  into  his  own.V 

**  We  leave  such  vulgar  considerations  for  those  whom 
they  may  suit,"  replied  Mr.  Anstruther,  contemptuously ; 
*'  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  set  our  point  before  us,  and  fol- 
low it,  coute  qui  coute.  The  pace  is  too  good  to  stop  and 
*  pick  up  the  bits '  of  those  who  are  overthrown  in  the  scram- 
ble ;  indeed,  if  our  horses'  hoofs  were  wholly  to  obliterate 
the  features  of  a  friend,  I  am  afraid — ^it  is  very  horrid  !  but 
I  really  am  afraid — it  would  be  rather  a  pleasant  thing  than 
otherwise.'* 

'^  *  Hateful  and  hating  one  another,'  "  said  Sir  Roland, 
indignantly. 

**  Just  so,  if  that  is  the  view  it  amuses  you  to  take  of  it. 
But  as  I  was  saying,  your  first  point  must  be  to  find  out  what 
are  the  particular  things  which  the  enemy  wishes  you  now 
to  find  out.  Now  one  very  good  way  is  just  to  observe  the 
subjects  which,  in  your  intercourse  together,  they  treat  as 
trifling,  insignificant  matters.  Depend  on  it  those  are  their 
hidden  treasures,  there  lie  the  golden  eggs  they  are  trying 
to  hatch.  From  them  they  will  endeavour  to  draw  off  your 
thoughts,  just  as  the  partridge  flaps  and  flutters  away  to  draw 
you  from  her  nest.  There  fix  your  eye,  and  never  take  it 
off,  for  sooner  or  later  you  will  find  the  root  of  the  matter  to 
be  in  that  quarter.  But,  probably,  you  would  not  be  up  to 
all  that — at  least  not  at  first,"  he  added,  condescendingly ; 
"  so  your  best  way  will  be  to  get  round  somebody,  to  fell  you 
all  about  it.  I  dare  say  you  are  a  great  adept  in  the  arts  of 
pleasing  ?" 

«•  I  have  never  yet  put  them  to  the  proof,"  said  Sir  Ro- 
land, laughing. 

"  You  expect  that  I  should  believe  that,  of  course?"  said 
Mr.  Anstruther. 

"  I  do,"  replied  Sir  Roland. 

«'  Then  you  out  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  my  good  sir, 
for  the  neglect  of  the  goods  bestowed  upon  you  !  Why ! 
with  that  'preux  chevalier'  face  of  yours  I  would  have 
broken  all  the  hesuts  in  Christendom  before  this,  and  have 
joined  the  expedition  to  Central  Africa,  to  find  out  new 
worlds  to  conquer.  However,  if  you  have  so  long  neglect- 
ed to  manufacture  your  raw — I  am  afraid  very  raw — mate- 
rial, to  meet  the  demand  of  civilised  society,  it  is  time  you 
begin ;  so  I  advise  you  to  take  your  apprenticeship  with  la 
belle  Louise,  the  young  minister's  charming  little  sister.   Her 
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brother  makes  her  the  choice  depository  of  all  he  knows, 
suspects,  and  inyents ;  and  a  little  judicious  attention  on  your 
part  will  soon  win  all  from  her.'' 

**  Your  first  recommendation  I  am  really  much  obliged  to 
you  fi>r,'Vsaid  Sir  Roland  ;  but  the  other  I  beg  to  decline, 
as  I  have  no  wish  to  carry  home  a  foreign  wife,  and  have, 
moreover,  no  liking  for  la  heUe  Louise,^* 

^*  You  are  really  most  unpleasantly  matter-of-fact  and 
obtuse  of  intellect !"  said  Mr.  Anstruther — **  distressingly 
so,  indeed !  Who  talked  of  your  hking — or  even  marrying 
— any  one  1  I  suggested  neither  of  those  painful  predica- 
ments. I  merely  proposed  that  you  should  do  what  many 
others  of  your  cahbre  have  found  very  useful." 

''  And  then  leave  the  poor  victim  to  die  of  a  broken 
heart ;  as  George  Stanley  did  last  year  to  that  pretty  giri 
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As  to  dying,  that  is  a  matter  of  choice  or  accident,  I 
imagine,''  replied  Mr.  Anstruther.  *'  People  do  not  die  of 
love  now-a-days,  even  if  they  ever  did — ^which  I  consider 
rather  apocryphal.  I  suspect  there  was  a  *  feverish  cold,* 
or  something  of  that  sort,  added  to  the  love,  in  that  case.  I 
do  not  give  George  Stanley  credit  for  producing  une  si  beUe 
piission;  and  I  should  not  much  fear  for  lajolie  Louise^  I 
confess,  in  this  instance.  I  really  advise  you  to  try.  A 
Utile  show  of  attention,  a  few  petits  soins  towards  the  sis- 
ters or  daughters  of  a  minister,  helps  those  uncommonly 
who  cannot  help  themselves." 

Mr.  Anstruther  said  this  without  the  slightest  idea  of  Sir 
Roland's  adopting  his  suggestions,  but  merely  with  the  de- 
sire of  mortifying  him,  by  appearing  to  think  him  no  bet- 
ter than  the  common  run  of  unprincipled  men  of  the  world. 

"  Your  code  is  mightily  at  variance  with  mine  on  all 
subjects,"  answered  Sir  Roland,  coldly.  "  I  wonder  you 
can  exist,  Anstruther,  with  such  a  lining  to  the  heart  and 
imagination  as  you  must  have." 

**  My  codes  and  my  linings  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
case,"  rejoined  the  diplomat.  **  I  never  engage  in  matters 
of  that  kind,  for  I  do  not  need  such  resources  and  assis- 
tances. I  love  no  one — nor  do  I  affect  it,"  and  a  sardonic 
smile  curled  his  lip. 

"  I  almost  think  that  with  you,  Anstruther,  the  will  to 
love  is  wanting  more  than  the  power,"  replied  Sir  Roland, 
with  a  kindly  smile. 

A  strong  emotion  rushed  suddenly  over  Mr.  Anstruther's 
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mind,  but  with  a  great  effort  subduing  it,  be  replied,  coldly 
and  carelessly,  "  Will  and  power  are,  I  imagine,  pretty 
well  synonymous  with  me.  As  regards  love,  however,**  he 
continued,  with  a  vivacity  evidently  affected,  •*  I  have  a 
thorough  contempt  of  the  article  as  imported  into  high  life ; 
what  it  is  amongst  your  boors  and  savages  I  have  yet  to 
learn.  But  I  rather  like,  when  I  am  descBuvrS,  and  trouble 
myself  at  all  about  such  light  matters,  to  amuse  myself  with 
contravening  the  little  outbreaks,  and  manifestations  of 
liking,  between  the  young  and  fooUsh  of  the  world.  The 
old  I  leave  to  themselves,  as  they  are  best  qualified  to  work 
out  their  own  absurdities,  and  to  expose  themselves  unbidden 
in  all  the  shapes  of  folly,  which  long  use  and  experience 
enable  them  to  command.  But  the  *  chasse  a  Vhomme  ' 
diverts  me  in  every  way.  Now  you,  I  dare  say,  would 
rather  foster  all  those  pretty  weaknesses,  and  would  think 
them  uncommonly  amiable  !  Apropos,^^  he  added,  fixing 
his  quick  eye  full  on  Sir  Roland,  **  how  is  my  old  friend 
the  pretty  Constance  1  Does  she  favour  your  suit  1  or  are 
you  wandering  here  in  hopeless  exile  ?" 

Sir  Roland's  colour  mounted  to  his  temples,  and  his 
dark  eye  flashed  with  a  sudden  expression  of  anger,  as  he 
replied  quickly, — 

**  Do  you  mean  Lady  Constance  Templeton  1  for  if  so, 
I  beg  you  will  speak  with  respect  of  her,  as  of  all  my 
fiiends,  and  not  affect  an  intimacy  with  those  who  have 
scarcely  ever  honoured  you  even  with  a  bow." 

•*  I  really  beg  your  pardon,"  replied  Mr.  Anstruther,  in 
an  affectedly  soothing  voice  ;  '*  I  spoke  quite  at  random,  I 
had  no  idea  of  there  being  any  thing  so  serious.  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly sorry  to  have  annoyed  you ;  but  I  assure  you  it 
shall  go  no  farther — ^your  secret  is  perfectly  safe  in  my 
keeping." 

The  confidential  air  with  which  this  was  said  was  beyond 
measure  annoying  to  Sir  Roland,  who  rose  and  went  to  the 
window ;  he  soon,  however,  replied  in  a  calm  tone, — 

**  I  especially  dislike  the  impertinent  familiarity  of  the 
present  day ;  where  men  think  it  a  mark  of  importance,  I 
suppose,  to  *  Susan,'  and  '  Mary,'  and  '  Arabella,'  every 
body  whom  they  know  by  sight  or  name." 

'*  I  am  sorry  to  have  ruffled  you,  my  dear  fellow," 
rejoined  Mr.  Anstruther ;  **  really  very  sorry.  I  had  no 
idea  the  subject  was  of  so  tender  a  nature ;  but  as  I  see 
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now  how  the  land  lies,  I  will  be  more  caatious  fer  the  futurei 
and  will  not  mention  her  again." 

Sir  Roland  was  about  to  reply  hastily;  but  checking 
himself,  he  said,  afler  a  few  moments'  silence, — 

*'  I  do  not  mind  who  you  talk  of,  only  let  it  be  in  a  proper 
tone.  But  my  horses  must  be  waiting  for  me  now,  so  I 
shall  take  my  leaye  ;  cmd  will  send  my  servant  up  with  that 
book  you  wished  to  see." 

Mr.  Anstruther  threw  a  compassionate  smile  into  his 
countenance  as  Sir  Roland  crossed  the  room  to  depart,  in 
hopes  that  the  latter  would  turn  and  perceive  it ;  but  as  he 
£siiled  to  do  so,  he  let  it  fade  away  ;  and  as  the  door  closed, 
and  he  listened  to  his  steps  rapidly  descending  the  stair,  a 
sigh  involuntary  broke  from  him.  "  I  am  half  sorry  I  vexed 
him,"  he  thought,  "  for  there  are  few  like  him !" 

Though  Mr.  Anstruther  had  delighted  in  harassing  Sir 
Roland  on  a  point  on  which  he  knew  he  would  be  particu- 
larly susceptible,  yet  there  was  a  feeling  within  him  which 
would  have  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  have  betrayed  the 
knowledge  he  had  so  ungenerously  obtained,  to  any  other 
human  being.  His  mind  paid  an  involuntary  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  noble  qualities  of  his  late  companion,  though 
he  would  not  on  any  account  that  this  feeling  should  have 
been  perceived.  He  did  not,  indeed,  acknowledge  it  to 
himself;  for  like  many  in  this  world,  in  order  to  deceive 
others,  he  tried  first  to  deceive  himself. 

Sir  Roland,  having  escaped  from  what  was  to  him  as  a 
scorpion's  nest,  gladly  exchanged  Mr.  Anstruther's  society 
for  that  of  Mr.  Scott,  with  whom  he  generally  rode  at  that 
hour. 

"  It  is  very  wise  of  me,"  he  said,  as  they  passed  into  the 
pure  and  fragrant  air,  **  to  go  through  my  purgatorio  just 
before  my  hour  of  going  out  and  being  with  you.  I  al- 
ways go  to  Anstruther  before  my  ride,  for  I  do  not  think  I 
could  sit  down  to  my  papers  immediately  on  leaving  his 
room.  My  mind  always  feels  as  if  it  had  been  rubbed  up 
the  wrong  way,  and  I  need  the  air  to  smoothe  it  down  again ; 
and  you  gain,  too,  prodigiously  by  the  contrast,  Scott — the 
foil  sets  you  off  to  admiration." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  both  to  him  and  to  you  ;  but  you 
seem  more  than  usually  rubbed  up  to-day,  Ashton,  you  look 
gloomy  and  wrathful.  It  is  very  odd,  but  though  every 
one  that  knows  Anstruther  agrees,  that  not  a  word  he  says 
is  worth  attending  to,  yet  every  one  does  attend  to  it ;  and 
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he  is  so  full  of  those  *  reckless  sarcasms,  those  jests  which 
scald  like  tears,'  that  he  has  the  power  of  sending  every  one 
from  his  presence  with  a  sting  in  their  mind — a  something 
which  spite  of  themselves  irritates  them  whenever  it  recurs, 
fretting  the  mental  cuticle,  as  the  needle  arrows  of  the  Lil- 
liputians tormented  tlie  corporeal  epidermis  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Gulliver.  He  either  abuses  your  mother — or  praises 
your  father  with  a  *  but  '^-or  tells  some  pleasant  stocy  of 
some  one,  *  who  made  himself  so  very  ridiculous,'  quite  for- 
getting, of  course,  till  the  end,  that  it  was  all  about  your 
own  brother, — laments  the  '  propensity '  that  the  person  he 
fancies  you  like  *  has  to  flirting,'  &c.,— or  repeats,  or  rather 
invents  for  the  occasion,  something  that  your  best  friend  has 
said  against  you — quite  shocked,  when  he  has  done  so,  at 
his  inadvertence — as  he  was  *  particularly  charged  not  to 
repeat  it.'  " 

"  Yes ;  he  pretended  to  repeat  something  that  you  had 
said  of  me  to-day  ;  but  *  il  volpe  soprafino,'  overleaped  the 
mark  there.  Had  he  put  it  upon  any  one  else,  I  might 
have  fancied  it  true  ;  but  I  certainly  did  not  as  coming  from 
you." 

"  What  was  it  t" 

'*  Oh !  merely  something  about  my  not  being  a  perfect 
Metternich — nothing  of  any  consequence  ;  merely  thrown 
out  to  give  the  pleasing  impression  that  you  talked  to  him 
contemptuously  of  me." 

**  Was  it  that  which  gave  you  your  unwonted  ruffling  1 
Or  had  our  experienced  friend  been  fishing  in  deeper 
waters  ?"  asked  Mr.  Scott. 

"  They  must  be  deep  waters,  indeed,  if  they  are  deeper 
than  those  you  swim  in,  as  regards  me,"  returned  his  com- 
panion, with  a  kindly  glance,  which,  however,  gave  imme* 
diate  place  to  a  look  of  annoyance,  and  displeasure,  as  he 
continued,  **  But,  perhaps,  truth  makes  me  confess  it  was 
the  deepest  depths  that  he  disturbed  to-day,  for  he  spoke  of 
her.  But  he  did  not  abuse  her,  and  that  was  being  very 
gracious,  and  I  was  a  fool  to  be  so  annoyed.  But  don't  you 
know  what  a  bore  it  is,  for  a  person  suddenly,  with  great 
eyes  watching  you,  to  name  any  thing — any  one  of  that 
*  kind — and  the  light  full  in  your  face  ?  No  retreat — no 
burying  yourself  in  a  foUo,  or  *  bending  over  embroidery- 
frames,'  as  distressed  damsels  in  novels  always  do  on  such 
occasions!" 

"  No ;  I  don't  know  what  a  bore  it  is,"  answered  Mr. 
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Scott ;  "  for  I  neyer  had  *  any  thing,  or  anj  one  of  that 
kind/  whom  I  cared  about  bein^  mentioned,  even  in  the 
iH'ightest  sunshine.  I  often  wish  I  had,  for  though  your 
friendship  satisfies  me  now,  yet  when  you  are  at  home  again, 
I  might  have  been  one  of  the 

'  Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled/ 

for  aught  you  would  care." 

•*  You  are  fishing  for  compliments  now,"  said  Sir  Ro- 
land ;  "  but  you  may  as  well  put  up  yobr  rod,  for  you  will 
catch  nothing  to-day,  nor  get  even  a  single  rise  out  of  me. 
The  waters  of  my  mind  are  muddy,  and  altogether  at  their 
lowest  ebb.  But  without  joking,  I  do  feel  greatly  annoyed 
at  having  that  feeling — which  it  was  long  before  I  could 
name  even  to  you — ^touched  by  hands  so  rude  as  his." 

"  Ay,  I  remember  it  was  a  long  time  before  you  mention- 
ed the  subject  to  me ;  and  then  it  was  more  by  accident 
than  good-will ;  for  which  I  owe  you  a  special  grudge,  dot- 
ted down  duly — ^with  mem. ;  to  be  paid  off  with  aggrava- 
tion, some  fine  day." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

"  Her  Ipt  is  on  you — silent  tears  to  weep  ; 
And  patient  smiles  to  wear  through  suffering's  hour ; 
And  sumless  riches  from  affection's  deep, 
To  pour  on  broken  reeds  a  wasted  shower ; 
And  to  make  idols,  and  to  find  them  clay  ; 
And  to  bewail  that  worship, — therefore  pray  !" 

Mrs.  Hemans. 

"  Plant  with  earliest  care 
The  seeds  you  most  desire  should  fill  the  soil." 

Walks  in  a  Forest. 

**  I  give  thee  to  thy  God — the  God  that  gave  thee, 
A  well-spring  of  deep  gladness  to  my  heart ! 

And,  precious  as  thou  art. 
And  pure  as  dew  of  Herman,  He  shall  have  thee. 
My  own,  my  beautiful,  my  undefiledl 

And  thou  shalt  be  His  child." — Mrs.  Hemans. 

Day  after  day  did  Sir  Roland  prosecute  his  labour  of  love 
towards  Mr.  Anstruther ;  and  a  labour  of  heavenly  love  it  was 
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»ften  a  most  irksome  one.     The  physicians  had  informed 

Lord  N ,  that  even  if  the  invalid  regained  sufficient 

strength  to  enable  him  to  remove  to  a  warmer  climate,  and  thus 
prolong"  his^  life  for  a  time,  yet  that  his  lungs,  naturally  weak, 
had  been  so  much  affected  by  the  violent  attack  he  had 
had,  that  it  was  impossible  he  could  ever  wholly  recover ; 
and  that  they  thought,  indeed,  that  any  fresh  cold,  or  ex- 
citement of  the  chest,  might  speedily  become  fatal.  With 
this  knowledge.  Sir  Roland  could  not  bear  to  neglect  any 
means  that  might  rouse  the  being,  whose  mortal  life  was 
so  precarious,  to  a  sense  of  his  lost  condition  before  God. 

A  character  like  Mr.  A nstruther's  is  happily  rare;  but 
unhappily  not  wholly  unknown  in  this  world  of  varied  sins. 
Some  there  are  who  even  exceed  him  in  intentional  malice ; 
for,  though  he  took  a  feline  pleasure  in  playing  with  the 
feelings  of  his  victims,  yet  he  was  not  always  fully  aware 
of  the  degree  of  pain  he  occasioned.  There  was  a  perpe- 
tual spring  of  irritation  and  virulence  within  himself,  which 
vented  itself  recklessly  on  others,  just  as  the  Catherine- 
wheel,  fretting  round  its  own  centre,  dispenses  its  burning 
sparks  on  all  around. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  peculiarities  in  his  character, 
we  must  look  a  little  to  his  early  years ;  for  in  his  case,  as 
in  most  others,  the  bitter  fruits  of  evil  proceeded  more  from 
the  training  than  from  the  natural  quality  of  the  tree  which 
produced  them. 

His  mother,  amiable  and  sweet  by  nature,  had  been  edu- 
cated in  the  purest  school  of  Christianity,  and  had  early 
learned  its  life-giving  lessons  ;  but  far  different  was  her 
husband  in  every  way,  though  his  real  character  was,  for 
a  length  of  time,  wholly  unsuspected  by  her.  Her  parents 
had  died  some  years  before,  and  she,  an  only  child,  had 
been  left  to  the  guardianship  of  her  maternal  grandfather, 
whose  age  and  retired  habits  had  long  kept  him  aloof  from 
all  those  who  could  have  opened  his  eyes  as  to  the  character 
of  the  man  who  sought  his  grandchild's  hand.  Exceed- 
ingly handsome,  and  very  prepossessing  where  he  wished 
to  please,  Mr.  Anstruther  won  upon  the  old  man  by  his 
kind  and  deferential  manners ;  his  conversation,  too,  was 
full  of  animation  and  anecdote ;  and  he  would  often  la- 
ment, with  apparent  candour  and  sincerity,  the  deficiencies 
of  his  own  education  in  matters  of  religion.  But  little  did 
the  old  man,  or  the  young  maiden,  suspect  that  these  pleas- 
ing qualities  were  but  cloaks  to  hide  the  darkness  of  his 
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heart,  and  that  his  hours,  when  absent  from  them,  were 
spent  in  the  society  of  persons  of  the  worst  and  most  un« 
principled  description. 

When  in  love  with  the  rich  and  beautiful  Miss  Gtiscoigne, 
he  could  with  tolerable  patience  hearken  to  her  earnest  con- 
yersation  on  religious  subjects ;  for  a  man,  in  such  a  case» 
will  listen  with  pleasure  to  any  thing  from  the  Toice  that  is 
to  him  all  melody !  and  the  attention  thus  jdelded  is  often 
attributed,  with  ill-placed  modesty,  to  the  weight  of  the  ar* 
gument  rather  than  to  the  charm  of  the  preacher.  "  Affec- 
tion is  very  hopeful;''  and  Miss  Gascoigne,  with  a  facility 
which  in  more  cases  than  hers  has  been  fraught  with  misery, 
though  she  felt  Mr.  Anstruther  was  not  a  thorough  Chris- 
tian in  principle,  yet  believing  that  he  was  well  inclined, 
that,  under  her  influence  and  admonitions,  he  would  soon 
become  all  she  could  wish,  in  an  ill-fated  hour  consented  to 
be  his  wife. 

For  some  time  all  went  on  smoothly ;  and  bright  was 
the  dawn  of  the  married  life  of  this  ill-assorted  pair.  Mr. 
Anstruther  still  for  a  time  continued  to  listen  patiently  to 
the  words  of  his  wife  ;  for  it  was  hard  to  refuse  attention  to 
one  so  lovely,  and  so  earnest  in  her  zeal !  But  when  the 
novelty  of  the  thing  wore  off,  his  patient  endurance  of  themes 
so  uncongenial  to  his  mind  departed  also. 

The  birth  of  George,  their  first  and  only  child,  soon 
formed  an  excuse  to  the  hitherto  tolerably  attentive  husband 
to  absent  himself  more  than  he  had  before  done  from  his 
home  ;  for,  with  his  sweetest  smile,  he  would  tell  his  wife, 
that  now,  as  she  would  not  be  alone,  he  would  go  again  a 
little  among  friends  he  had  long  neglected,*  and  who  had 
often  reproached  him  for  his  continued  absence. 

The  young  mother  sighed  to  think  that  what  had  doubled 
the  attraction  of  home  to  her  should  prove  a  reason  for  her 
husband's  more  frequently  leaving  her ;  but,  strong  in  her 
confidence  in  him,  she  felt  it  merely  as  a  loss  of  pleasure 
and  comfort  to  herself.  Soon,  however,  she  began  to  find 
a  sensible  alteration  ia  his  manner  when  he  was  with  her ; 
for  he  no  longer  exerted  himself  to  be  agreeable,  or  made 
any  effort  to  restrain  his  naturally  irritable  disposition.  He 
was  indifferent  to  his  child,  and  morose  to  her ;  and  she 
began  to  feel,  with  fearful  force,  the  effects  of  her  unfaith- 
fulness to  God  in  having  united  herself  to  one  of  an  uncon- 
verted spirit. 

Her  doating  fondness  for  her  child  served  at  times  to 
4* 
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beguile  her  from  her  sorrows ;  and  in  her  husband's  pre- 
sence she  always  exerted  herself  to  be  cheerful.  She  rarelj 
now,  however,  ventured  to  speak  to  him  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  but  one  daj,  when  she  had  unconsciously  adverted 
to  it,  she  was  surprised  to  see  him  not  only  appear  calm,  but 
with  somewhat  of  his  old  accustomed  kindness  of  manner, 
encourage  her  to  proceed  ;  and  her  heart  beat  with  a  flutter 
of  happiness  not  to  be  expressed,  when,  as  she  continued 
with  animated  hope  to  speak  on  the  subject,  she  saw  him 
take  her  Bible  in  his  hand,  and,  carefully  turning  its  pages, 
seem  to  search  for  some  particular  passage.  His  long  dark 
lashes  completely  hid  the  expression  of  his  eye  as  he  ex- 
amined the  holy  volume;  but  after  a  few  minutes,  he 
raised  his  head^  and  turning  the  book  to  her,  he  pointed 
to  the  passage  he  had  been  seeking.  There  was  a  bland 
smile  on  his  lips  as  he  did  so ;  but  the  look  of  dark  malig- 
nity which  glared  from  his  eye  so  terrified  his  trembling 
wife,  that  she  had  scarcely  power  or  senses  lefl  to  see  the 
words  he  marked. 

"  Read  it,"  he  said  in  a  suppressed  tone. 

She  read :  •*  Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  together  with 
unbelievers." 

"May  I  ask,"  said  Mr.  Anstruther,  in  his  smoothest 
manner,  *'  whether  those  words  had  ever  met  your  eye 
when  you  married  me  ?" 

Mrs.  Anstruther,  cast  down  as  by  a  stunning  blow  from 
the'bright  happiness  in  which  she  had  been  indulging,  was 
nearly  fainting  with  terror  as  he  asked  the  question,  and 
was  wholly  unable  to  reply.  Her  husband,  triumphing  in 
the  pain  he  wtis  inflicting,  aorain  addressed  her  in  his  sweet- 
est tone.     She  gave  a  trembling  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

**  And  did  you,"  he  continued  in  the  same  voice,  "  con- 
sider me  at  that  time  what  pious  and  excellent  people  would 
call — a  believer  1  Answer  me  candidlv,  I  shall  not  be 
offended."  Still  his  "unhappy  wife  could  command  no 
word. 

"  Did  you,"  he  resumed,  in  a  restrained  and  concen- 
trated voice,  **  consider  me,  at  the  time  of  our  happy  mar- 
riage, as  deserving  to  be  ranked  by  the  devout  amongst  the 
number  of  believers  ?" 

Mrs.  Anstruther  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and, 
bursting  into  an  agony  of  tears,  answered,  **  No." 

He  grasped  her  arm  with  violence,  and  his  voice  trembled 
with  passion,  as  he  exclaimed, — 
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**  Then  never  again  dare  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion, or  intrude  jour  accursed  cant  upon  me.  You  should 
learn  to  obej  before  you  preach,  and  not  attempt  hypocriti- 
cally to  force  on  others  the  dull  morality  you  choose  to 
spurn  at  your  own  convenience."* 

So  saying,  he  cast  her  from  him,  and  left  the  room  with 
thundering  tread.  Mrs.  Anstruther,  more  dead  than  alive^ 
sat  rooted  to  her  chair  ;*  her  mind  was  in  a  state  of  complete 
bewilderment,  for  unprincipled  as  she  hcul  discovered  her 
husband  to  be,  he  had  till  then  been  tolerably  respectful  in 
his  behaviour  to  her,  and  fihe  was  little  prepared  for  this 
outbreak  of  passion  and  cruelty. 

Bitterly  did  she,  indeed,  feel  that  the  inconsistency  of  her 
conduct  had  brought  upon  her  this  terrible  trial ;  and,  also, 
that  it  had  done  discredit  to  the  holy  cause  she  had  so  much 
at  heart.  '*  Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out,"  rung  in 
her  ears,  and  smote  upon  her  heart  with  overwhelming 
force ;  and  with  deep  humiliation  did  she  confess  the  just- 
ness of  her  punishment,  that  it  was  "  right  she  should  be 
humbled,"  and  by  him,  too,  for  whom  she  had  offended. 
Many  had  been  the  struggles  she  had  had  with  her  con- 
science before  she  had  determined  to  marry  Mr.  Anstruther ; 
but  affection  had  triumphed  over  faith  and  principle,  and 
now  she  had  to  eat  the  bitter  fruits  of  her  own  planting. 

From  that  time  she  saw  but  little  of  her  husband ;  and, 
when  he  did  come  home,  it  was  but  to  harass  and  torment 
the  gentle  creature,  whose  oppressed  spirit  fast  sunk  beneath 
his  unkind uess.  Her  boy  was  her  only  earthly  comfort, 
and  richly  did  he  return  the  love  that  was  so  overflowingly 
lavished  on  him.  Yet,  even  on  this  last  remciining  spot  of 
bliss,  did  the  blight  seem  in  part  to  have  fallen.  The  child 
was  often  present  when  his  father  came  home,  and  was 
therefore  a  frequent  witness  of  the  cruelty  with  which  his 
mother  was  treated ;  and  Mrs.  Anstruther  was  terrified 
when  she  saw  the  effect  of  these  things  on  his  appearance. 
An  expression  of  fierce  anger  would  shoot,  from  beneath  his 
lowering  brows,  while  he  sat  with  closed  teeth  and  clenched 
hand,  as  if  ready  to  spring  upon  his  father ;  and  well  as  she 
appreciated  the  love  that  made  him  feel  so  strongly,  yet  her 
heart  grieved  to  see  in  one  so  young  the  evidence  of  such 
violent   feelrngs.      He   never,    however,    mentioned  these 

•  An  incident,  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  here  supposed,  occurred  in 
real  life,  and  is  in  print  somewhere. 
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things  to  her,  for  he  earlj  showed  sjinptoms  of  that  tact 
which  in  after-Ufe  was  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  his  cha- 
racter ;  but  after  scenes  of  this  kind,  he  would  go  to  her, 
and  strive  to  soothe  her  unhappiness  bj  redoubling  his  own 
caresses. 

His  little  couch  was  placed  by  hers  ut  night,  but  often 
would  he  steal  into  her  arms  and  slqmber  there.  Her  rest- 
lessness— ^the  restlessness  of  an  unhappy  heart — ^taught  him 
to  be  wakeful  too ;  and  often  would  he,  in  the  darkness  of 
night,  put  out  his  hand  to  stroke  her  face,  and  try  with 
childish  art  to  discover  whether  there  were  tears  upon  her 
cheek ;  and,  when  he  found  them  there,  he  would  creep 
closer  still,  and,  putting  his  soft  arms  round  her  neck,  would 
murmur  words  of  love  and  fondness,  till  sleep  again  closed 
his  weary  eyes. 

His  mother  loved  him  with  an  intensity  scarcely  to  be 
imagined  by  a  happier  spirit,  and  delighted  in  early  teach- 
ing him  the  things  of  God,  and  seeking  to  fill  his  heart 
with  the  love  of  his  Heavenly  Father.  She  delighted, 
long  after  the  sweet  days  of  babyhood  had  passed,  to  be 
with  him  at  that  happy  time  when  the  httle  wearied  body 
seeks  joyfully  the  repose  to  be  found  in  a  mother's'  cradling 
arms  ;  and  when  the  tranquil  heart,  soothed  into  forgetful- 
ness  of  the  more  boisterous  pleasures  of  the  day,  is  open 
to  all  the  sweetest  emotions  of  love  and  tenderness — and 
then  would  she  speak  to  him  of  God. 

In  all  the  outward  and  visible  scenes  of  creation  there  is 
a  voice  which  may  remind  us  of  inward  spiritual  things. 
God  does  not  send  his  gentle  dews  upon  the  earth,  when 
the  noontide  ray,  with  fervid  heat,  would  exhale  them  ere 
they  had  had  time  to  refresh  the  parched  and  dj'ooping 
herb  ;  but  He  sends  them  silently  down  at  the  calm  even- 
ing hour,  when  the  sun  has  ceased  to  exercise  its  burning 
force,  and  the  hushed  winds  are  gone  ;  and  there  they  rest, 
sinking  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  grass  and  flowers,  till, 
with  gentle  influence,  they  have  refreshed  and  nourished 
all  around.  And  thus  should  faithful  parents  watch  for  the 
stilly  hours  of  life  to  drop  sweet,  holy  words  into  their  young 
babes'  hearts,  ere  yet  the  world  has  made  them  all  its 
own ! 

Amongst  the  other  evil  habits  in  which  George  Anstru- 
ther's  father  indulged,  gambling  found  a  place ;  and  before 
many  years  of  his  married  life  were  past,  he  had  dissipated 
almost  all  the  large  fortune  which  he  had  obtained  with  his 
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wife.  Without  a  momeDt's  warning,  that  unhappy  wo- 
man  found  herself  hurled  from  affluence  to  almost  abso- 
lute penurj;  and  she  retired  with  her  child  to  a  small  ob- 
scure house  in  the  country.  Her  friends,  however,  did  not 
desert  her ;  and  amongst  the  most  constant  and  attached 
was  Lady  Ashton,  and  many  a  month  did  she  spend  at 
Llanaven.  But  when  George  Anstruther  was  about  six 
years  old,  grief  and  anxiety  had  made  such  fearful  ravages 
in  his  mother's  naturally  delicate  constitution,  that  it  became 
evident  that  her  life  would  soon  come  to  a  close  ;  and  for 
above  a  year  before  her  death  she  was  wholly  confined  to 
her  own  home,  and  was,  therefore,  entirely  separated  from 
all  her  friends.  Her  husband  seldom  visited  her ;  and, 
when  he  did,  it  was  only  to  vent  upon  her  and  upon  her 
child  that  spleen  which  he  dared  not  openly  indulge  in 
the  world. 

Precluded  from  the  society  of  others  of  his  age,  the  lead- 
ing charactejistics  of  George  Anstruther's  disposition  be- 
came morbidly  developed.  His  love  for  his  mother  was 
almost  idolatry ;  yet  was  it  scarcely  a  stronger  feeling  than 
his  hatred  for  his  father ;  and  between  these  two  strong 
passions  his  heart  seemed  completely  divided.  He  had  but 
few  of  tlie  occupations  and  pursuits  of  childhood,  for  his 
mother's  extreme  weakness  made  her  unequal  to  the  task 
of  carrying  on  his  education  ;  so  that  at  seven  years  old  he 
was  an  infant  in  learning — though  a  giant  in  feeling.  At 
length  the  sad  day  of  his  mother's  death  arrived  ;  *'  where 
the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at 
rest,"  there  did  that  meek  and  suffering  creature  find  peace 
and  happiness  at  last. 

For  some  time  after  this  event  Mr.  Anstruther  was 
obliged  to  have  his  child  with  him ;  but,  finding  that  too 
great  a  restraint  on  his  usual  habits,  he  soon  sent  him  to 
school.  The  place  he  selected  was  not  one  where  much 
that  was  valuable  was  likely  to  be  taught ;  and  there  were 
none  there  who  could  in  any  way  excite  feelings  of  afiection 
in  the  boy ;  so  that,  though  surrounded  by  a  crowd,  he  still 
felt  alone.  His  heart,  finding  nothing  to  satisfy  it,  became 
bitter  in  its  feelings  ;  and  the  lessons  of  heavenly  love  and 
wisdotp  he  had  heard  from  his  mother  gradually  died  away 
from  his  memory  now  that  her  voice  was  no  longer  there  to 
enforce  them.  During  his  holydays,  his  most  unnatural 
father  used  to  amuse  himself  by  taking  him  with  him  into 
the  haunts  of  folly  and  vice,  and  in  teaching  him  to  gamble 
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and  drink,  and  take  the  oaths  and  words  of  older  sinners 
in  his  lips.  But  his  eyer-increasing  detestation  of  his  father 
was  so  far  a  happy  thing,  that  it  made  him  hate  all  that  he 
heard  him  praise,  and  taught  him  to  avoid,  through  all  his 
after  years,  the  sinful  excesses  which  he  had  witnessed  in 
him ;  but  it  filled  his  whole  heart  with  a  root  of  bitterness 
so  intense  and  engrossing,  that  he  seemed  almost  incapable 
of  any  other  feeling;  and  the  hatred  which  one  being  de- 
served fit)m  him  but  too  well,  extended  itself  to  the  whole 
human  race.  It  might,  indeed,  be  said  to  reach  even  to 
the  Almighty ;  for  his  soul  rebelled  continually  at  His  de- 
crees, and  ever  regarded  the  death  of  his  mother  as  a  dis- 
pensation fraught  with  tyrannic  cruelty.  Could  he  have 
borne  to  have  cherished  her  remembrance  in  his  mind,  it 
might  have  soothed  his  lacerated  feelings,  and  calmed  his 
proud  and  troubled  heart ;  and  her  heavenly  words,  return- 
ing upon  his  soul,  might  have  won  him  back  to  love  and 
peace.  But  the  thought  of  her  brought  with  it  an  agony 
too  great  to  be  endured  ;  he  knew  nothing  of  her  happiness 
in  heaven — nothing  of  the  love  of  God — so  no  consolation 
came  to  mitigate  the  intensity  of  his  grief.*  A  dark  misan- 
thropy took  possession  of  his  breast,  and,  if  he  could  ever 
be  said  to  partake  of  any  pleasure,  it  was  when  he  was  dis- 
turbing in  others  that  peace  which  seemed  to  have  fled  his 
own  unhappy  spirit  for  ever. 

Such  was  the  being  with  whose  wayward  mood  Sir 
Roland  bore  so  patiently ;  for  he  knew  somewhat  of  his 
history  from  Lady  Ashton,  and  felt  a  deep  commiseration 
for  him. 

Mr.  Anstruther's  father  had  so  far  done  him  justice  as  to 
give  him  a  good  education  at  school  and  college ;  and  Lady 
Ashton,  interesting  herself  in  him  for  his  mother's  sake, 
had  induced  her  brother  to  take  him  abroad  as  one  of  his 
attaches.     His   uncommon   talents   and    discerning  mind 

made  him  most  useful  to  Lord  N ,  who,  on  a  vacancy 

occurring,  obtained  for  him  the  appointment  of  secretary  of 
embassy. 

There  was  little  in  the  present  which  could  encourage 
Sir  Roland  in  his  self-denying  task ;  but  from  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  past,  he  drew  hope  for  the  future  ;  and  knowing 
from  Lady  Ashton's  account  of  the  many  prayers  which 
the  devoted  mother  had  offered  up  for  her  child,  he  looked 
forward  with  the  hope  of  faith  to  the  fruition  of  those 
prayers — ^to  the  time  when  this  now  dark  heart  should  be 
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whoUy  tonied  to  God.  Mr.  Anstruther's  occasional  bursts 
of  feeling— coming  forth,  like  the  flash  of  the  volcano,  from 
the  cold. bosom  of  the  earth — ^revealed  the  existence  of  good 
and  strong  feeling  somewhere  in  the  depths  of  his  being ; 
and  Sir  Roland  trusted  that  he  might  be  enabled,  by  the 
blessing  of  Grod,  to  open  that  fount  of  fire,  and  see  its  flame, 
purified  and  sanctified,  rise  even  unto  heaven ! 

Impatient  of  his  long  confinemeat,  Mr.  Anstruther  took 
advantage  of  one  warm,  lovely  day  to  go  out,  and  once 
again  to  see  the  beauties  of  nature,  from  the  enjoyment  of 
which  he  had  been  so  long  debarred ;  but  though  balmy 
and  soft,  the  outward  air  was  too  keen  for  his  lungs,  and 
brought  on  an  increase  of  cough  and  of  feverish  excite- 
ment, which  sent  him  again  to  his  room  and  sofa.  Sir 
Roland  now  saw  that  he  must  press  on  the  work  of  the 
Lord.  He  had  hitherto  waited  for  an  opening  to  be  made 
visibly  before  him  :  but  now  he  resolved  boldly  to  bring  for- 
ward the  subject,  and  force  it  upon  the  attention  of  the 
being  whose  mortal  span  was  so  evidently  coming  to  a 
dose.  «i 

£Us  uncle  had  not  at  that  time  much  pressing  business 
on  his  hands,  and  he  might  have  obtained  leave  to  visit  Eng- 
land fer  a  few  weeks  ;  but  ardently  as  he  desired  to  see  his 
mother,  and  to  return  to  Lady  Constance,  he  could  not  at 
this  juncture  bear  to  desert  one  who  seemed  so  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  him.  He  knew  that  he  was  the  only  person 
whose  presence  was  at  all  valued  by  him,  or  who  would 
speak  to  him  any  thing  that  might  benefit  his  soul ;  and 
though  it  cost  him  a  bitter  struggle,  yet  he  felt  (like  his  great 
Master)  that  he  came  into  this  world,  **  not  to  do  his  own 
will,  but  the  will  of  Him  who  sent  him ;"  and  resigning 
his  own  pleasure,  he  gave  himself  wholly  to  the  work  that 
God  seemed  to  have  set  before  him. 

On  visiting  the  invalid  a  few  days  after  the  exposure 
which  had  brought  on  so  severe  a  relapse,  he  found  him 
much  exhausted,,  but  still  endeavouring  to  assume  an  ap- 
pearance of  gaiety  and  unconcern  ;  though  the  expression 
of  his  countenance,  when  not  speaking,  evidently  betrayed 
that  both  mind  and  body  were  ill  at  ease. 

Sir  Roland,  who  begap  perfectly  to  understand  his  char- 
acter, was  aware  that  the  ordinary  mode  of  entering  on 
religious  subjects  always  utterly  failed  with  him.  Keen- 
sighted  and  wily  he  detected  fi-om  afar  any  attempt  to  intro- 
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duce  the  subject  incidentaUlj  into  conversation,  and  instaotljr 
defeated  the  purpose  of  the  speaker. 

The  regular  attack,  too,  was  not  more  successful  than 
^^  the  sap  and  mine  ;"  for  he  would  not  m^et  the  enemj, 
but  peremptorily  refused  to  enter  on  the  subjects  Sudden 
and  strong  remarks,  and  sayings  which  could  neither  be 
anticipated  nor  parried,  were  therefore  the  means  Sir  Ro- 
land determined  to  use^  hoping  that — ^like  a  shell  thrown 
into  a  citadel — (to  follow  out  the  military  simile)  they  might 
fall  and  burst  upon  him  unawares,  scattering  the  inmates 
that  had  too  long  held  possession  of  the  place. 

The  sick  man,  in  whose  countenance  there  was  already 
more  of  death  jthan  life,  was  running  on  in  his  usual  reck- 
less manner,  when  Sir  Roland,  with  his  eye  firmly,  yet  in 
sorrow,  fixed  upon  him,  said, — 

"How  can  you,  Anstruther,  with  the  grave  open  before 
you — which  you  know  must  so  «oon  receive  you — *  death, 
and  after  that  the  judgment !' — how  can  you  bear  to  think 
and  talk  on  in  such  a  way  ?" 

Mr.  Anstruther  had  sometimes  had  a  misgiving  that  there 
was  some  danger  in  his  case ;  but  his  mind  had  ever  re- 
pelled the  thought'  the  instant  it  had  arisen ;  and  worldly 
li*iends,  whose  "tender  mercies"  are,  indeed,  in  such  cHseU 
most  "  cruel,"  had  contributed  to  keep  apprehension  firom 
him,  by  talking  of  "  the  things  he  would  soon  be  able  to 
do" — of  "  the  places  he  would  soon  visit  with  them,"  &c.; 
and  though  his  physician,  more  faithful,  had  often  insinua- 
ted his  fears,  yet  with  desperate  self-delusion  he  would  never 
give  credit  to  what  he  said.  When,  therefore,  he  heard  Sir 
Roland  speak  in  so  startling  a  manner,  the  shock  which  his 
mind  received  was  too  great  to  allow  of  his  uttering  a  sound 
in  reply.  He  knew  him  too  well  to  suspect  him  of  saying 
willingly  one  harsh  or  unfeeling  word ;  and  a  voice  fi!t>m 
within  his  hollow  and  aching  breast  also  rose  up  in  acceills 
that  would  not  be  silenced,  and  told  him  that  it  was  all  too 
true — that  his  days  indeed  were  numbered  !  Drops  of  ago- 
ny burst  from  his  brow,  and  the  intense  anxiety  of  his  coun- 
tenance was  more  than  Sir  Roland  could  bear  to  look  at. 
In  a  few  moments,  however,  he  had  mastered  his  strong 
emotion ;  and  asking  Sir  Roland  for  the  eau  de  luce  which 
stood  near  him,  he  remarked,  with  a  faint  but  calm  voice, 
that  the  heat  was  very  great,  and  that  a  pain  sometimes 
passed  through  his  chest,  which  for  a  time  took  away  hiu 
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breath ;  **biit  it  was  now  gone/'  he  said :  ^it  was  oolj  a 
spasm,  and  of  no  consequence." 

Sir  Roland  busied  himself  with  a  book  which  was  before 
him,  and  desired  him  not  to  mind  him,  but  to  keep  himself 
quiet.  He  saw  that  the  bolt  had  sped  ;  and  he  was  thank 
ful  that  the  effort,  so  painful  to  himself,  had  not  been  in 
vain.  After  awhile  he  read  aloud  a  passage  from  the  book 
he  was  loc^ng  at,  which  afforded  an  opportunity  of  sajring 
something  of  the  concerns  of  eternity ;  but  Mr.  Anstruther, 
again  assuming  his  reckless  manner,  turned  his  head  away 
with  affected  nausea,  and  waving  his  hands  deprecating, 
said, — 

**  No  preaching,  my  good  fellow,  if  you  loye  me  !  I  have 
the  greatest  possible  aversion  to  your  preachers  and  ser- 
monisers.  Bad  enough  in  the  open  air,  where  one  may  be 
lucky  enough  to  lose  half  that  is  said ;  but  in  this  confined 
space,  to  fill  the  atmosphere  with  lugubrious  warnings,  and 
amiable  consignments  of  your  friends  to  perdition,  is  quite 
overpowering,  and  enough  to  *  vex  the  sick  man  dead.'  Pos- 
itively, my  dear  fellow,  if  I  am  to  admit  you  here  at  all,  it 
mu^t  be  on  the  well-understood  condition  that  there  are  to 
be  no  distasteful,  and  to  me  unprofitable  lecturings.  The 
thing  is  so  very  vulgar  and  me thodistical— quite  discredita- 
ble !  Do  oblige  me,  and  keep  all  that  sort  of  thing  for  the 
exquisite,  the  evangelical  Scott.  I  am  quite  unworthy  of  it ; 
and  indeed,  I  must  repeat,  that  if  I  admit  you  here  at  all,  it 
must  be  on  condition  of  these  subjects  being  entirely  ex- 
cluded. Charmed  to  see  you !  but  cannot  have  any 
preaching." 

Sir  Roland  had  walked  to  the  window  and  was  gazing  at 
the  beauty  of  the  scene  before  him. 

•*  If  your  eyes  can  bear  the  full  light,  Anstruther,  turn 
them  this  way  a  moment,"  he  said,  as  he  withdrew  the  blind 
that  shaded  the  landscape  from  his  view.  The  sun  shone 
brighdy,  and  it  was  indeed  a  lovely  scene  he  looked  upon. 
Mr.  Anstruther  gazed  for  a  moment,  then  turned  away  with 
a  sigh  of  sickening  regret. 

"  Why,"  he  exclaimed  sullenly,  "  am  I  to  be  shown  the 
charm  of  things  I  cannot  enjoy  1 — But  it  is,  I  suppose,  one 
of  your  saintly  practices  to  aggravate  men's  sufferings  ; — 
for  the  good  of  their  soub  doubtless ;"  and  he  smiled  with 
bitter  scorn. 

"  No,"  replied  Sir  Roland,  "  it  was  not  for  that ;  but,  if 
I  am  to  continue  visiting  you  at  all,  our  intercourse  must  be 
VOL.  I. — 5 
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put  Upon  a  right  footing.  You  know  that  our  dispositionf 
have  never  suited ;  our  feelings — ^in  most  respects,  otir 
thoughts,  opinions,  and  principles— are  diametricalljr  op- 
posed to  each  other;  and  you  have  for  jears  been  one  whose 
society  I  have  avoided,  as  you  have  avoided  mine.  I  bring 
these  things  before  you  on  the  one  hand,  and  I  show  you 
the  enchanting  loveliness  of  nature  at  this  moment  on  the 
other,  in  order  that  you  may  clearly  and  folly  understand, 
that  it  cannot  be  for  my  own  personal  pleasure  that  I  leave 
the  free  and  perfumed  air,  and  tho  society  congenial  to  me, 
lor  this  sick  room,  with  one — an  alien  from  God,  a  self^ 
doomed  stranger  to  peace  and  hope.  If,  therefore,  there 
are  to  be  conditions  respecting  my  vinting  you,  I  think  it  is 
for  me  to  dictate  them.*' 

Mr.  Anstrother's  countenance  underwent  the  most  violent 
changes  while  Sir  Roland  was  speaking.  The  firm,  and 
even  stern  tenor  of  his  speech,  so  unlike  his  usual  tone, 
completely  thunderstruck  him.  Surprise,  ^nride,  indigna- 
tion, alternately  swayed  his  mind;  and  his  -heightened 
edour  and  furious  look  showed  the  anger  that  he  fek.  At 
length,  with  a  bitter  smile  of  derision,  he  said,  *'  I  might 
have  expected  this,  knowing  you  were  one  of  those  who 
proverbially  kick  at  the  sick  lion." 

Sir  Roland^s  colour  rose  in  his  turn,  and  his  eye  flashed 
with  anger  at  this  insolent  speech ;  but  restraining  himself 
till  his  irritation  had  subsided  (which  in  his  well-regulated 
mind  it  did  not  take  many  instants  to  effect),  and  looking^ 
with  sorrow  on  the  worn  being  before  him,  he  answered 
calmly, — 

"  You  are  no  lion,  Anstruther — nor  am  I — an  ass;"  and 
an  irrepressible  smile  played  over  his  countenance.  ^  We 
are  both  men  of  like  passions,  though  not  of  like  prin- 
ciples !" 

Mr.  Anstruther's  own  gentlemanlike  mind  and  feelings 
had  made  him  feel  shocked  at  the  intemperance  of  his  last 
speech  the  moment  it  had  passed  his  lips  ;  but  he  was  too 
proud  to  apologise — so  merely  answered  Sir  Roland*s  quiet 
reply  by  saying, — 

"I  wonder,  then,  that  you  cast  your  precious  pearls 
before  such  a  reprobate  as,  doubtless,  you  consider  me  !" 

"  Far  from  it,"  said  Sir  Roland ;  *^  k  is  because  I  yet 
hope  that  you  may  prove  not  to  be  a  reprobate,  in  the  Scrip- 
ture sense  of  the  word,  that  I  continue  to  visjit  you — because^ 
•s  hta  been  truly  said,  « heavenly  k>ve,  though  it  makes  <m^ 
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prefer  to  dwell  with  the  children  of  God,  yet  makes  one  ako 
yearn  over  the  godless  and  profiine.'  I  leave  yon  now ; 
but  if  I  come  again — ^remember  the  conditions  must  be  of 
mj  making." 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

**  Where  shalt  thou  turn  ?     It  ia  not  thine  to  raise 
To  yon  pure  heaven  thy  calm  confiding  gaze. 
No  gleam  reflected  from  that  realm  of  rest, 
Steals  on  the  darkness  of  thy  troubled  breast. 

A  *  *  J»  * 

Oh !  while  the  doom  impends,  nor  yet  decreed ; 

While  yet  the  Atoner  hath  not  ceased  to  plead ; 

While  still,  suspended  by  a  single  hair. 

The  sharp,  bright  sword  hangs  quivering  in  the  air ; 

Bow  down  thy  heart  to  Him  who  will  not  break 

The  bruised  reed, — e*en  yet  awake,  awake ! 

Patient,  because  Eternal,  He  may  hear 

The  prayer  of  agony  with  pitying  ear, 

And  send  his  cfaadtening  Spirit  from  above, 

0*er  the  deep  chaos  of  thy  soul  to  move. 

***** 

But  seek  thou  mercy  through  His  name  alone 
To  whose  unequalled  sorrows  none  was  shown. 

***** 

Call  thou  on  Him,  for  He,  in  human  form. 

Hath  walked  the  waves  of  life  and  still'd  the  storm." 

Mrs.  Hemans. 

Mr.  Anstruther's  mind,  when  he  was  left  alone,  was 
in  a  perfect  whirl  of  agitation  and  passion.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  abuse  of  Sir  Roland's  principles,  he  had  always 
internally  respected  him  for  them,  and  for  the  consistency 
with  which  he  had  maintained  them.  But  he  had  been, 
used  of  late  rather  to  consider  him  as  one  whose  spirit 
wanted  energy  and  courage ;  (being  little  aware  that  his 
patient  forbearance  towards  him  was  like  that  which  a 
mother  shows  to  the  wayward  humours  of  a  sick  child)  and 
he  had,  consequently,  been  in  the  frequent  habit  of  speaking 
to  him  in  a  contemptuous  and  overbearing  manner.  But 
his  last  speech  had  been  so  unlike  what  he  had  ever  heard 
from  him  before,  that  he  felt  the  current  of  his  feelings 
towards  him  suddenly  and  strangely  changed ;  and  amid 
the  tumult  of  his  other  contending  emotions,  the  conviction 


preBsed  itself  upon  his  oiinJ,  that  this  last  stern  remon- 
Btrance  hail  heen  dictated,  not  by  impetuous  passion,  but 
by  calm,  deliberate  judgment,  and  that  Sir  Roland,  in  fnct, 
had  Kaid  nothing  in  which  he  was  not  fully  justified; — 
and  with  this  conviction  his  respect  for  him  rose  immea- 
surably. 

Sir  Roland,  indeed,  had  found  that  it  was  needful  to 
assert  a  supremacy  over  Mr.  Anstruther's  temper,  before  he 
could  hope  to  obtain  a  patient  hearing  of  those  things  to 
which  he  was  so  anxious  to  draw  his  attention  ;  and  it  wa* 
that  which  caused  him  to  speak  as  he  had  done ;  for  hi 
knew  that  if  he  were  despised — so  would  also  be  the  mes 
sage  he  bad  to  deliver. 

After  B  time — and  when  all  indignation  had  died  awa] 
from  Mr.  Anstruther'a  niiud — what  had  been  said  on  Uh 
subject  of  his  danger  took  full  possession  of  him;  and  thi 
many  words  of  warning  which  bis  physician  had  spokei 
(mm  time  to  time,  and  which,  till  now,  he  had  always  en 
deavoured  to  disbelieve,  returned  to  his  memory,  confirminj 
the  fatal  fear  which  rose  before  him,  and  filling  his  soul  witl 
terror.  Sir  Roland's  words,  "  The  gravu  open  befor. 
you! — the  grave  open  before  you!"  sounded  again  ancl 
again  in  Iiis  eiirs,  and  rung  like  a  knell  through  his  hearb 
He  heard  it  in  his  hollow  cough — he  felt  it  in  the  throblun|^ 
of  his  fevered  temples — he  saw  it  in  his  almost  tranapareni 
hands !  Like  scorching  lightning  the  conviction  glareij 
upon  him — that  he  was  dying !  His  brain  seemed  on  firel 
He  clasped  his  hands  to  his  bead,  nad  buried  his  face  iq 
the  cushions  as  if  to  bhiit  out  from  sight  and  hearing  the 
terrific  image  that  pursued  him ;  but  there  it  was — "  Death  1 
— and  after  that — the  judgment !" 

How  long  he  lay  there,  he  knew  not,  for  a  torpor  of  hor- 
ror took  possession  of  him. — He  was  aroused,  howeverj 
aAer  a  time,  by  the  sound  of  Sir  Roland's  voice.  It  wu 
faint,  but  it  came  with  thrilling  power  to  him ;  and  starting 
up,  in  spite  of  his  weakness  he  hurried  to  the  window.  It  weui 
open,  tbr  the  heat  was  oppressive,  and  leaning  against  it  t^ 
support  himself,  he  gazed  on  the  world  before  him.  Th^ 
sun  had  about  an  hour  longer  to  run  his  course,  and  wa4( 
streaming  in  floods  of  gulden  light  through  an  opening  i 
the  dark  and  heavy  thunder- clouds,  which  had  begui 
already  to  send  forth  their  indistinct  mutterifigs.  Tha 
ains  were  crimson  with  the  setting  rays,  and  stooa 
bright  relief  against  the  leaden  sky,  whilst  the  maje»< 
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"dc  river  rolled  its  ample  waters  in  light  beneath ;  and 
nearer,  and  just  below  the  waJJs,  the  glacis  extended  its 
lovely  groves  and  gardens,  lying  In  deepest  shade.  But 
these,  and  many  other  lovely  things,  were  scarcely  noted 
by  the  dying  man,  whose  whole  soul  seemed  riveted  on  one 
individual  on  the  ramparts  below.  Sir  Roland  was  stand- 
ing there  alone  ;  but  the  sound  of  retreating  steps  showed 
that  some  one  had  just  been  with  him.  He  had  taken  off 
his  cap,  which  with  his  riding-whip  lay  by  his  side  on  the 
grass,  and  he  looked  unusually  pale,  while,  from  time  to 
time,  he  passed  his  hand  across  his  brow  to  throw  back  his 
waving  hair,  as  if  to  coo]  himself  The  beauties  of  the  scene 
around  seemed  lost  also  upon  him,  for  his  eyes  were  raised 
above  them  all ; — ^yet  not  as  in  prayer,  but  as  in  abstraction 
and  his  thoughts  seemed  troubled,  for  a  jsad  expression 
rested  on  his  fine  features.  (He  had  had  letters  from  Eng- 
land, and  they  had  brought  all  home  before  his  heart,  and 
had  left  a  feeling  of  depression  on  his  mind.^  Mr.  Anstru- 
tlier  would  have  given  worlds  to  have  spoken  to  him — to 
have  called  him  up — ^to  have  clasped  in  kindness  a  hand, 
which  till  then  had  been  almost  vulueless'  to  him.  The 
yearning  of  his  heart  was  inexpressible,  and  his  strong  de- 
sire to  speak  to  him  almost  made  him  involuntarily  pro- 
nounce his  name,  for  he  felt  as  if  he  held  life  and  death  in 
his  bands  for  him.  He  controlled  himself,  however,  and 
kept  silence ;  but  it  was  not  without  a  feeling  almost  of 
despair  that  he  saw  Sir  Roland  turn  away  without  raising 
his  eyes  to  his  window,  and  walk  slowly  across  the  little 
bridge  which  connected  the  rampart  with  the  ambassador's 
house. 

He  went  early  to  rest  that  night,  for  he  was  quite  ex- 
hausted ;  but  he  could  not  sleep.  As  he  tossed  upon  his 
feverish  couch,  how  desolate  he  felt !  Strong  emotion  had 
passed  away  ;  but  as  his  mind,  in  the  vague  light-headed- 
ness  of  fever,  wandered  from  thought  to  thought,  all  seem- 
ed dull,  and  dark,  and  dreary !  He  was  alone  in  the 
world  !  no  human  being  loved  him ! — he  had  cut  himself 
off  by  his  own  will  and  choice  from  all  the  sympathies  of 
his  kind.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  felt  a  terror  of 
being  alone  ; — the  flickering  lamp  sent  up  strange  figures 
and  shadows  through  the  room,  which  his  distempered  wan- 
dering fancy  shaped  into  demons  and  ill  spirits  brooding 
over  him.  Once  and  again  he  had  his  hand  upon  the  beU 
5» 
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to  summon  his  aervant  to  him,  fancjing  that  something 
living  might  be  near ;  but,  ashamed  of  betraying  his  weak- 
ness, he  withdrew  it  and  bore  on,  till  at  length  a  hearj, 
troubled  slumber  fell  upon  his  eyes.  His  mind,  however, 
still  continued  working,  and  the  agitation  of  his  counte- 
nance  and  hands,  and  his  knit  brow,  showed  that  strife 
was  going  on  within. 

The  elements,  too,  without  were  busy.  The  storm, 
which  had  been  threatening  for  some  hours,  drew  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  peals  of  continuous  thundenngs  rolled 
round  and  round  the  city,  like  the  roar  of  distant  artillery. 
Still  the  sleeper  was  not  aroused,  though  the  soimds  seemed 
to  mingle  with  the  images  in  his  mind,  adding  to  their 
fearful  and  oppressive  nature.  His  frame  became  con- 
vulsed, and  the  damp  dews  stood  upon  his  brow,  and  tre- 
mors shook  him  fi-om  head  to  foot,  as  the  thunder  grew 
louder  and  nearer ;  till  at  length  one  tremendous  crash, 
which  seemed  as  if  the  welkin  itself  were  rent  asunder, 
burst  over  the  city.  He  started  up  wildly,  and  clasping 
his  hands  over  his  head  he  shrieked, — 

♦'  He  comes-!  Oh,  God !  Not  yet,  not  yet — ^have 
mercy — ^yet   a  Httle !"   and  he  sunk  back   agam  breath- 


His  servant,  who  had  also  been  awakened  by  the  storm, 
hearing  his  master's  voice,  hurried  into  his  room,  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  bed-side. 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  said  Mr.  Anstruther,  in  alarm  for 
his  mind^was  still  wandering  and  unsettled. 

The  servant  spoke,  and  on  recognising  him  the  invalid 
breathed  a  deep  sigh  of  relief,  and  said,  "  The  storm 
awoke  me,  and  my  head  is  distracted  !" 

The  man  gave  him  something,  and  asked  if  he  should 
stay  with  him  ;  but  the  proposal  was  made  in  so  cold  and 
unwilling  a  tone,  that  he  could  not  bear  to  accept  it ;  so 
dismissing  him,  he  again  laid  his  throbbing  and  fevered 
head  on  his  pillow.  "  Yes,  I  am  alone,"  he  thought ; 
*♦  not  even  he  cares  for  me  !  and  why  should  he  1  I  have 
never  considered  him  but  as  one  paid  to  do  unwilling  ser- 
vice— as  a  tool  of  my  convenience  ;  why  should  he  care 
for  me  V  Yet*  the  thought  added  somewhat  more  bitter- 
ness to  his  feelings. 

He  was  too  much  shaken  to  get  up  early  the  next  day, 
and  had,  indeed,  but  just  risen  to  his  sofa  when  Sir  Ro- 
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land^B  weU-known,  and  now  most  welcome,  footstep  sounded 
on  the  stair.  How  did  his  a{)proach  agitate  him  I  The 
blood  rushed  so  quickly  through  his  frame  that  he  could 
scarcely  breathe,  and  no  sound  could  he  distinguish  but 
the  rapid  beatings  of  his  pulse.  There  was  the  being  for 
whose  presence  he  had  so  much  longed  ;  who  had  seemed 
all  the  world  to  him !  He  was  at  the  door — in  the  room— - 
and  how  was  he  received  1  While  his  hand  was  jet  on 
the  unturned  lock,  Mr.  Anstruther  felt  as  if  he  could  have 
flowu  to  his  feet ;  but  the  moment  tlieir  ejes  met — kind 
and  gentle  as  was  Sir  Roland's  look — pride,  indomitable 
pride,  unexpected  even  by  himself,  rose  in  Anstruther's 
breast,  and  cold  and  repellent  was  the  glance  he  gave  him 
in  return.  His  agitation,  however,  he  could  not  quell,  nor 
fitop  the  quivering  of  his  lip.  His  utterance  seemed  choked, 
and,  to  cover  his  embarrassment,  he  affected  a  cough,  which 
fioon  became  but  too  natural,  and  it  was  long  before  his 
debihtated  frame  recovered  from  its  effects.  Sir  Roland 
was  deeply  distressed  at  vritnessing  his  sufferings,  and  did 
nil  in  his  power  to  alleviate  them  ;  but  when  the  paroxysm 
was  over,  Mr.  Anstruther  thanked  him  coldly,  and  kept 
his  head  averted  from  him. 

Sir  Roland  had,  however,  marked  the  feelings  whiclf 
agitated  him  at  his  first  entrance,  and  was   not  daunted 
by   his  subsequent  repulsive   manner;  he    saw   his   own 
line   of  conduct  now,    and    was   determined    steadily   to 
pursue  it. 

"  I  was  afraid  the  storm  might  have  disturbed  you  last 
night,"  he  began,  afler  a  while ;  "  did   you  hear  much 

of  it  r ' 

"  No,  not  mucfi ;  just  the  last  clap  or  two;  they  were  very 
loud." 

**  They  were  indeed  terrific,"  said  Sir  Roland,  "  I  never 
heard  so  awful  a  storm.  The  lightning  was  incessant ;  and 
I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  fire  that  must  go  forth  at 
the  coming  of  our  Lord  to  destroy  his  enemies,  and  to 
cleanse  this  earth  from  '  all  things  that  offend ;  though 
doubtless  it  was  but  a  faint  image  of  that  tremendous 
hour." 

Mr.  Anstruther  shook  with  agitation,  but  he  determined, 
if  possible,  not  to  betray  it.  After  a  few  minutes  he  began, 
in  a  light  tone, — 

"  It  is  lucky  the  storm  came  last  night  instead  of  this 
evening ;  such  a  display  would  be  rather  awkward  amongst 
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all  the  horses  and  carriages  at  Connt 's  to-night.   What 

costume  do  you  adopt  for  the  occasion  ?*' 

"  I  am  not  going ;  I  dine  out  of  town  with  Lord  Went- 
worth." 

'^  Oh,  ay !  I  suppose  a  select  circle  of  the  saints  are  to 
meet  there,  to  shake  their  heads  over  the  pomps  and  vani- 
ties of  this  wicked  world,  and  to  comfort  themselves  with 
the  pleasing  assurance,  that  all  who  dance  to-night  will  be 
sure  of  suffering  for  it  hereafter.  You  stay  away  from  those 
innocent  and  cheerful  amusements,  I  suppose,  by  way  of 
what  you  call  '  confessing  God  before  men.'  " 

'*  No,"  said  Sir  Roland,  *'  I  have  given  that  up; — on  con- 
sideration, I  do  not  think  that  that  will  answer." 

Mr.  Anstruther  looked  round  with  unfeigned  astonish- 
ment. 

"  You  see,"  continued  Sir  Roland,  "  there  are  two  parties 
to  all  arguments.  Now  our  Lord  has  said  'Whosoever  will 
confess  me  before  men,  him  will  I  confess  before  the  angels 
of  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven,'  Now  I  am  not  quite  sure 
that  that  is  the  sort  of  company  I  should  like  to  have  about 
me  through  an  endless  eternity, — I  rather  think  there  would 
be  something  more  piquant  in  the  other — and  only  alterna- 
"tive.  The  company  of  lost  souls — ^the  lake  of  (ire— evil 
spirits,  *  the  smoke  of  whose  torment 'goeth  up  for  ever  and 
ever' — such  are  the  things  I  choose  for  eternity  ;  and  in  order 
to  secure  them,  I  have  determined  to  enroll  myself  now  in 
the  ranks  of  the  *  Prince  of  this  world,'  who  is  also  the 
*  Prince  of  the  power  of  darkness.'  " 

Though  Mr.  Anstruther  perceived  in  an  instant  that  Sir 
Roland  spoke  ironically,  yet  he  had  no  power  to  interrupt 
him ;  the  fearful  images  he  presented  to  his  mind,  as  he 
spoke  in  a  rapid  yet  solemn  manner,  recalled  so  terribly  the 
awful  visions  that  had  oppressed  him  during  the  past  night, 
that  his  blood  curdled  in  his  veins.  The  fiery  dart  of  con- 
viction was  in  his  heart,  and  every  touch  renewed  its  ago- 
nising torture.  Yet  still  he  attempted  to  speak  lightly  and 
contemptuously,  endeavouring  to  hide  from  Sir  Roland  the 
effect  of  his  words. 

"  Do  you  suppose,"  he  said,  "  that  you  are  speaking  to  a 
fool  1" 

"  No,"  replied  Sir  Roland,  in  the  deep  earnestness  of  his 
fine  voice  ;  '' '  the  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart  there  is  no 
God  ;'  you,  Anstruther,  say  so  only  with  your  lips.  Your 
heart  acknowledges  that  there  is  a  God,  and  at  this  moment 
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you  are  feeling  His  tremendous  power.  ♦  The  arrows  of 
the  Lord  stick  fast  in  you,  and  His  hand  presseth  you 
sore.'" 

"  I  will  not  tolerate  this  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Anstruther, 
with  violent  irritation ;  "  what  right  have  you  to  speak. to 
me  in  this  way— of  these  things  ?" 

"  I  have,"  replied  Sir  Roland,  "  the  right,  which  Christ 
gives  to  all  who  know  his  love,  to  proclaim  it  to  others. 
Knowing,  also,  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  I  would  endeavour 
to  persuade  you ;  and  as  though  Christ  did  speak  to  you  by 
me  at  this  moment,  I  do  beseech  you  to  be  reconciled  to 
God." 

"I  cannot  endure  this, — I  cannot — cannot  endure  this !" 
exclaimed  Mr.  Anstruther,  in  frightful  agitation.  After  a 
pause,  however,  he  murmured,  in  a  low  and  touching  tone, 
"  There  was  but  one  voice — but  one — from  which  I  could 
brook  to  hear  such  words  ;  and  that  voice — those  words — 
are  lost  for  ever. ' 

"Not  lost !"  exclaimed  Sir  Roland;  "a  Christian  mother's 
holy  words  and  prayers  cannot  be  lost.  They  are  treasur- 
ed up  in  heaven  as  purest  things  ever  had  in  remembrance 
before  God,  and  must  either  sink  the  soul  of  the  sinner  into 
tenfold  night,  or  bring  down,  in  God's  good  time,  a  blessing 
OD  the  being  so  fondly,  faithfully  cared  for." 

He  spoke  with  deep  emotion,  and  approaching  Mr.  An- 
struther, who  lay  on  the  sofa  with  his  face  turned  from 
him,  kindly  put  his  hand  on  his  shoulder.  Mr.  Anstruther 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  while  his  whole  frame  trem- 
bled with  excessive  agitation.  Both  were  silent — at  length 
Mr.  Anstruther  said,  with  much  feeling, — 

"  I  cannot  speak  to  you  now,  Ashton,  but  will  you  come 
again  V* 

He  held  out  his  hand  and  grasped  that  of  Sir  Roland, 
who,  p|x>mising  soon  to  return,  left  the  room. 

As  he  could  not  well  avoid  fulfilling  his  dinner  engage- 
ment. Sir  Roland  gave  up  his  ride  that  day  in  order  to  be 
able  soon  again  to  return  to  Mr.  Anstruther;  and  he  sent  to 
Mr.  Scott  to  desire  that  he  would  not  wait  for  him.  He  re- 
gretted this  trifling  act  of  self-denial  the  less,  because  he 
felt  extremely  averse  at  that  moment  to  speaking  about  Mr. 
Anstruther  even  to  Mr.  Scott ;  for  though  he  had  often  la- 
mented to  the  latter  the  obdurate  aversion  of  the  other  to 
the  things  of  €rod,  yet  that  was  a  matter  of  common  noto- 
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riety,  and  what  any  ooe  might  have  remarked  ;  hut  what 
hadjuBt  passed  he  felt  was  whollj' between  himself  and 
the  dying  mim,  and  wiih  proper  delicacy,  he  could  not  en< 
dure  at  that  moment  to  make  ii  matter  of  discussion  wilK 
any  one  else. 

Mr.  Anstruther,  when  Sir  Roland  had  left  him.  felt  likft 
one  in  a  dream.  Indistinct  images  floated  before  liia  trou- 
bled imagination — thought  chased  thought — feeling  crowded 
on  feeling,  in  wild  confiision.  Remorse — hope — fear — jof- 
-horrible  forebodings — softened  recollections — all  in  turn' 
rushed  over  his  bewildered  mind,  aud  almost  maddened 
him.  After  many  fearful  conflicts,  however,  the  te 
wenging  wrath  seemed  to  give  way  to  feehngs  of  si 
defined  tenderness  which  overflowed  his  soul.  For  thrf 
first  lime  for  many  years  he  allowed  the  thought  of  hii 
mother  to  remain  with  him  ;  and  resting  his  cmsBed  a 
upon  the  table,  be  leant  his  head  on  them,  and  teal 
long,  deep  floods  of  tears — burst  irrepressibly  from  hia  very 

When  be  grew  more  composed,  though  much  exhausted) 
there  was  a  calm  in  his  breast  to  whicli  he  had  long  been  a 
stranger ;  for  the  God  who  knew  what  manner  of  spirit  hfl 
was  of,  in  mercy  had  sent  earthly  affection  as  amessei 
"  to  make  ready  bis  way  before  him,"  in  a  soul  that  v 
else,  humanly  speaking,  soon  have  given  way  to  thedemoi 
of  despair,  or  to  a  spirit  of  proud  defiance. 

Undoubtedly  the    whole  work  of  salvation   is  of  God : 
from  first  to  last  it  is  the  work  of  His  Spirit !     But,  in  th< 
prosecution  of  Hia  great  and  good  designs,  our  Heavenl] 
Father  almost  invariably  makes  use  of  means  ;  preparini 
first  the  ground  of  the  heart,  and  then  cultivating  it  accord 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  he  has  formed.     Some  Hi 
draws  by  love — others  He  compels  to  come  by  fear.     T< 
some  He  makes  His  voice  to  sound  above  the 
earthly  afiliction  ;  while  others,  again,  He  wins  from  a 
the  fulness  of  eartlily  joy  and  affection ;  speaking  to  tbei^ 
of  a  love  greater  than  earth's — of  a  tenderness  surpassiuj 
even  that  which  a  mother  hears  her  child.    And  thus  shouli 
those,  who  desire  to  promote  His  ^lory  on  the  earth, 
deavour  to  make  themselves,  as  St.  Paul  says,  "  all  thing 
to  all  men,  so  that  they  may  anj/  koto  win  some." 

When  Sir  Roland  returned  lo  Mr.  Anstrutbor's  rooi 
the  latter  received  him  with  grateful  kiudnesa,  though  I 
could  not  naturally,  as  yet,  brook  to  show  him  the  full  wur 
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iBgB  of  las  mind,  and  even  stroye  to  hide  from  him  all 
tiaees  of  his  recent  strong  emotion. 

^  It  is  most  kind  of  you,*'  he  said,  after  an  uneasy  oauset 
**  to  eoaw  again  so  soon  ;  I  fear  you  have  sacrificed  your 
ride  fiv  bm,  atid  I  know  by  old  experience,  how  pleasant 
that  is,  after  such  irksome  work  as  you  have  to  da" 

^I  shall  get  some  fi'esh  air  in  driving  down  to  Lord 
Wentworth*s  to  dinner,"  answered  Sir  Roland,  **§o  1  shalJ 
do  Teiy  welL" 

There  was  another  pause ;  for  though  the  heart  of  each 
was  very  ftill  of  the  other,  and  a  strong  bond  of  sympathy 
had  arisen  between  them,  yet  both  were  oppressed  by  that 
embarrassment  which  any  strong  display  of  feeling  invari- 
ably leaves  when  the  excitement  which  drew  it  forth  has 
died  away. 

««  Your  disturbed  night,"  at  length  Sir  Roland  said,  **  has 
left  you  languid  to-day,  Anstruther,  and  talking  is  too  much 
fiur  you.     Shall  I  read  a  little  I" 

This  considerate  offer  was  a  great  relief  to  Mr.  Anstru- 
ther, who  gladly  accepted  it,  saying,  **  lie  was  indeed^ 
unfit  for  any  exertion  that  day." 

"  What  shall  I  read  I" 

"  Any  thing  you  like,"  he  replied. 

He  could  not  bring  himself  to  say  **  the  Bible,"  though 
he  thirsted  for  its  hitherto  almost  untasted  waters.  He 
also  recollected  with  shame,  that  he  actually  did  not  possess 
a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  so  entirely  hod  he  neglected 
even  the  appearance  of  religion ;  and  he  could  not  have 
borne  to  have  confessed  this  fact  to  Sir  Roland.  He  was 
much  vexed  however,  when  the  latter,  taking  up  a  com- 
monplace book  of  fiction  which  was  lying  on  the  table, 
asked,  **if  he  should  read  that." 

**  If  you  like  it,"  he  replied,  in  a  tone  of  disappointment. 

Sir  Roland  glanced  his  eye  over  a  few  pages,  and  then 
read  some  passages,  which  described  one  of  the  characters 
as  labouring  under  great  trial  and  sorrow.  The  author  of 
the  work  —evidently  knowing  of  no  higher  source  of  com- 
fort— fed  the  mind  of  his  hero  with -the  flimsy  consolations 
of  earth,  teaching  him  to  turn  again  to  the  world  for  that 
peace  which,  though  the  world  can  take  away,  yet  never 
can  it  give. 

"  How  completely,  even  in  a  book  like  this,"  observed 
Sir  Roland,  **  one  feels  the  insufliciency  of  such  modes  of 
comfort  as  these !     Often,  in  reading  even  works  of  fiction, 
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getting  interested  in  those  I  read  about,  I  feel  an  ardent 
longing  to  show  them  the  only  source  of  real  comfort — to 
lead  them  to  that  God  who  is  *  mighty  to  save,  and  also 
mighty  to  console ;'  and  though  the  next  moment  I  feel  that 
what  I  am  reading  is  but  imaginary,  yet  I  cannot  but 
remember,  that  there  are  thousands  of  real  cases  of  anguish 
and  unutterable  sorrow,  in  which  the  afflicted  soul  knows 
not  where  to  go  for  comfort.  Many,  under  the  tortures  of 
a  late  remorse,  seem  ready  to  exclaim,  like  Milton's  Satan, 

*  Me  miserable )  which  way  shall  I  fly 
Infinite  wrath  and  infinite  despair  V 

yet  find  no  hand  to  point  to  the  cross  of  Christ — ^no  voice  to 
pour  His  soothing,  pardoning  words  within  their  ear.  Even 
this  poor  tempest-tossed  child  of  fiction  of  whom  we  have 
been  reading,  when  one  is  carried  away  by  the  interest  so 
as  to  forget  that  it  is  fiction,  how  does  one  yearn  to  tell  him 
that  there  is  provided  for  him  freely — pardon  for  his  sins, 
strength  for  his  weakness,  comfort  for  his  griefs!  How 
different  from  the  world's,  are  the  consolations  which  the 
Gospel  offers  to  those  who  sorrow,  either  for  earthly  natural 
griefs,  or  of  that  '  godly  sorrow  which  worketh  repent- 
ance.' " 

He  drew  from  his  pocket  a  small  Bible,  and  read  several 
passages,  striking  for  their  beauty,  and  for  the  comfort  they 
conveyed.  Mr.  Anstruther's  eyes  became  riveted  on  his 
eloquent  countenance  as  he  read  these  things,  so  applicable 
to  his  own  case  ;  and  his  mind  inwardly  thanked  him  for 
the  dehcacy  with  which  he  touched  the  wounds  of  his  heart, 
while  speaking  of  the  wants  of  others.  He  held  out  his 
hand  for  the  book,  saying, 

**  Will  you  mark  those  passages,  and  let  me  see  them  ?'* 
"  Willingly,"  said  Sir  Roland,  who  suspected  that  Mr. 
Anstruther  might  not  himself  possess  the  volume ;  "  I  have 
marked  many  passages,  in  different  ways,  as  you  will  see ;" 
and  rising,  he  went  to  him.  "All  marked  thus — are  for 
consolation  ;  and  thus — for  the  necessity  of  holiness  ;  and 
thus — and  thus — for  different  subjects.  This  plan  assists 
me  much,  either  when  I  want  these  texts  for  my  own  com- 
fort and  instruction,  or  when  I  require  them  quickly  in  sup- 
port of  argument  with  others.  I  have  a  bad  memory,  and 
these  odd-looking  landmarks  easily  catch  the  eye.  You 
have,  probably,  not  been  in  the  habit  of  classing  these  things 
in  this  way,  or  of  proving  Scripture  thus  by  Scripture,  so 
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keep  this  book,  jou  will  perhaps  find  it  useful,  and  I  can 
get  another;  and  perhaps,  if  I  have  much  business  to 
occupj  me,  jou  will  copj  these  marks  into  the  new  one  ibr 
me ;  and  add  any  observations  of  jour  own  that  you  like, 
for  thej  will  be  valuable  to  me.  Two  heads  are  often  better 
than  one,  even  in  heavenly  things,^'  he  added,  smiling 
kindly. 

He  then  left  him,  but  said  he  would  inquire  of  his  serv- 
ant if  he  were  still  up  when  he  returned  from  Lord  Went- 
worth^s,  and  if  so,  see  him  again  for  a  few  moments,  if  he 
liked  it ;  for  he  knew,"  he  said,  "  that  a  little  visit  was  often 
a  relief  in  times  of  sickness  and  solitude/* 

Mr.  Anstruther  thanked  him,  and  said  he  was  sure  to  be 
awake,  for  that  he  seldom  slept  till  the  night  was  far  gone. 

''  And  is  this  the  man  whom  I  have  so  long  tried  to  hate 
and  to  despise  V^  he  thought,  when  the  door  closed  upon  Sir 
Roland,  and  he  was  again  left  to  the  stillness  of  his  lonely 
chamber ;  "  is  this  the  man  whom  I  have  tried  in  every  way 
to  wound  and  to  injure?'*  He  sighed  heavily,  as  the  con- 
trast between  himself  and  Sir  Roland  forced  itself  upon  his 
mind. 

•'  He  knows  my  heart,  and  yet  how  gently  does  he  bear 
with  me,  and  talk  of  pardon  and  of  peace !  But  what  b 
the  little  which  he  knows,  compared  to  what  I  must  appear 
in  the  sight  of  God, — of  that  Being  whom  I  have  so  long 
reviled,  and  striven  to  deny  —  even  to  myself — though 
▼ainly ! " 

Mr.  Anstruther's  mind,  as  regarded  religious  knowledge, 
was  in  the  utmost  darkness.  The  sacred  books  were  almost 
wholly  unknown  to  him,  as  for  many  years  he  had  never 
willingly  opened  them  ;  and  after  the  days  of  coercive  at- 
tendance at  church,  when  he  was  at  school  and  college,  he 
had  seldom  ever  entered  a  sacred  edifice.  The  history  even 
of  Christianity,  and  of  the  hfe  and  acts  of  its  great  found- 
er, were  therefore,  excepting  in  their  roughest  outlines,  novel 
matter  to  him :  and  as  now,  for  the  first  time  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  he  read  to  himself  the  inspired  word  of  God, 
his  mind  was  overwhelmed  with  the  immensity  of  the  sub- 
jects presented  to  it. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  power  of  any  to  whom  the  Bible 
is  at  all  fimiiliar  to  fi)rra  an  adequate  idea  of  the  sensations 
thus  produced  in  him  ;  for  most  persons  of  tolerable  educa- 
tion, however  dead  they  may  be  to  the  spirituality  contained 
in  the  Scripture,  are  at  least  tolerably  familiar  with  its  holy 
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words ;  and  when  these  are  presented,  for  the  first  time,  to 
the  mmd  of  one  in  full  maturity,  it  is  generally  in  the  case 
of  the  iUiterate  savage,  the  ignorant  heathen,  or  the  still 
more  debased  occupant  of  the  lowest  grades  of  ignorance 
and  vice  in  a  nominally  Christian  land.  But  here  was  one 
of  refined  habits,  most  cultivated  intellect,  and  naturally 
warm  and  generous  affections,  upon  whom  the  glorious  Gos* 
pel  broke  for  the  first  time,  in  all  the  fiilness  of  its  light  and 
beauty.  True,  he  did  not— could  not,  fully  comprehend  all 
its  spirituahty,  its  high  acquirements,  and  its  unbounded 
blessings ;  but  enough  of  these  was  revealed,  to  make  him 
aware  that  a  new  and  glorious  region  was  opened  to  him, 
of  which  he  had  hitherto  been  in  total  ignorance. 

Yet  the  feeling  of  admiration  thus  produced  in  his  soul, 
was  painfully  mingled  with  a  sense  of  deep  depression  on 
his  own  account.  He  felt  astounded  at  the  magnitude  of 
his  guilt!  and  the  more  gracious  the  promises — ^the  fi-eer 
the  invitations — he  met  with  in  the  Scriptures,  the  more 
Beinous  did  his  own  sin  appear,  in  having  so  long  neglected 
to  accept  them.  He  felt  as  if  the  day  of  grace  were  past 
for  him — as  if,  for  him,  all  hope  was  gone ;  and  the  very 
things  that  should  have  poured  peace  and  comfort  into  hiis 
heart  sunk  him  in  the  deepest  despair.  The  wUdemess — the 
dreary  wilderness  of  unsanctified  feeling,  bitter  hatred,  and 
murmuring  discontent,  was  indeed  past ;  but  (like  Moses 
^  at  the  end  of  his  wanderings)  though  he  saw  fi-om  afar  the 
blessed  land  of  joy  and  promise,  yet  he  felt  that  he  was 
never  to  enter  it — never  to  enjoy  its  "  green  pastures,  and 
its  still  waters  of  comfort" 

Yet  this  state  of  mind  was  preferable  far,  even  as  re- 
garded his  own  sensations,  to  that  in  which  he  had  existed 
for  so  many  years ;  for,  though  a  sad  despondency  smik 
his  spirits  beyond  what  he  had  ever  before  experienced,  yet 
his  bitter  enmity  against  God  was  gone,  and  he  felt  that  he 
could  now  love  and  adore  that  Almighty  Being  whom  he 
had  begun  to  know,  only,  as  he  fancied,  to  lose  for  ever. 

He  was  still  intently  studying  the  Scriptures  when  Sir 
Roland  returned  at  night ;  but  the  latter,  thinking  that  rest 
would  be  better  for  him  than  exciting  conversation  at  that 
late  hour,  merely  siiid  a  few  kind  and  encouraging  words, 
and  then  left  him,  promising  to  be  with  him  again  early  the 
next  day. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

'*  But  never,  never,  when  the  mind  once  wakes ; 

Charmed  back  to  slumber  can  it  never  be ! 
'When  from  the  toils  th'  immortal  spirit  breaks, 

Vain  is  the  attempt  to  bind — it  must  be  free.'' 

Sib  Archibald  Edmonstob 

Sir  Roland  made  the  utmost  despatch  with  his  business 

4the  following  morning,  and  hastened  to  go  up  to  Mr.  An- 

struther.    On  inquiiy,  he  found  he  had  slept  rather  better 

than  usual,  but  he  was  struck  with  the  increased  pallor 

and  languor  of  his  countenance. 

Have  jou  found  mj  marks  of  any  use  t"  he  asked. 
Not  yet ;  I  have  been  too  much  interested  in  reading 
straight  through.  Ashton,  my  mind  has  made  rapid  strides 
in  the  last  two  days.  I  have  lived  years  in  them ! — ^years 
of  sorrow — ^years  of  regret !  Yet  so  unlike  the  sorrow  and 
regret  of  former  times,  that  they  seem  scarcely  allied  to 
them — scarcely  of  the  same  nature ;  only  that  it  has  all 
been  pain.  My  life  has  been  one  drear  reahty  of  pain — I 
have  known  no  happiness,  or  joy,  or  repose !  A  great 
change,  too,  has  been  made  in  my  heart,  by  finding  that 
the  man  whom  I  have  ever  treated  most  unworthily,  is  my 
best— perhaps,  my  only  fiiend.  This  is  much  for  me  to 
say,"  and  the  blood  mounted  in  his  pale  cheek,  "  but  I 
have  done  with  pride,  and  I  shall  be  happier— easier  at 
least,  when  I  can  speak  freely  and  without  reserve.  There 
is  but  httle  time  now  remains  to  me,  and  I  feel  to  have 
much  to  say ;  I  seem  filled  with  sensation  of  some  kind, 
though  I  i^im  scarcely  say  what,  for  it  appears  to  settle 
down  upon  my  mind  with  the  shadowy  weight  of  an  op- 
pressive dream." 

"  My  dear  Anstruther,"  said  Sir  Roland,  "  why  is  this  ? 
Surely  you  find  no  gloom  in  the  bright  and  glorious  volume 
you  hold  in  your  hand.  '  Joy  unspeakable '  shines  forth 
from  its  every  page." 

"  To  you,  doubtless,  it  does — doubtless,  it  does,"  replied 
Mr.  Anstruther,  quickly;  "  but  what  does  it  say  to  me — to 
me,  who  have  so  long  neglected  even  to  read  it  1    Ashton," 
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he  added,  throwing  himself  back  on  his  cushions,  and  shading 
his  ejes  with  his  hand,  *'  you  will  scarcely  beheve  me  when 
I  tell  jou,  that  it  is  nearly  twenty  years  since  I  voluntarily 
took  that  book  into  my  bands." 

Sir  Roland  could  not  speak  for  a  moment ;  the  thought 
of  that  Saviour,  whose  love  is  so  infinite,  so  unspeakable, 
being  still  so  *'  despised  and  rejected  of  men" — struck  him 
to  the  very  heart. 

•  "  1  knew  you  would  cease  to  hope  for  me,'*  said  the 
dying  man,  misconstruing  his  silence,  and  fixing  his  anx- 
ious eyes  upon  him  with  a  look  in  which  the  despondency 
of  his  soul  was  painfully  depicted — **  I  knew  you  must 
cease  to  hope  for  me  when  you  knew  all ;  though  who  can 
know  all — all  the  frightful  secrets  of  the  heart  (and  he  shud* 
dered  as  he  spoke)  but  God  alone  1" 

*•  I  do  not  despair  of  you,  Anstruther;  I  never  did,  and 
do  so  less  now  than  ever.  '  The  wicked  have  no  bands  in 
their  death  ;'  they  are  not  troubled,  or  I  should  rather  say, 
blessed  with  thoughts  like  yours ;  they  have  no  godly  sorrow 
for  sin,  and  no  craving  desire  after  God.  But  what  is  it 
that  weighs  so  heavily  on  your  mind  1  what  is  it  forms  the 
chief  subject  of  your  bitter  regrets  ?" 

"  r  can  scarcely  say,"  replied  Mr.  Anstruther: — "  I  can 
scarcely  define  my  feelings,  or  bring  to  my  mind  any  one 
thing  that  stands  forward  particularly  as  an  object  of  regret; 
but  my  whole  Ufe,  excepting,  perhaps,  a  little  glimmer  at  its 
early  dawn,  seems  one  black  ofience  against  God.  I  can- 
not look  into  my  former  self,  and  see  one  thought  that  was 
not  opposed  to  God.  I  know,  therefore,  that  my  cotidem 
nation  is  just;  but  still — to  be  cutoff  for  ever!  to  be  ap 
pointed  my  portion  with  the  condemned — ^Ashton,  it  is  more 
than  human  nature  can  endure!" 

**  But  have  you  not,"  asked  Sir  Roland,  "  found  in  the 
Gospel  '  a  refuge  from  the  wrath  to  come  V  Have  you  not 
read  of  Him,  who  took  your  sins  upon  Him,  afil)  suffered, 
*  the  just  for  the  unjust,'  that  you  might  be  saved  1" 

'*  I  read  of  Him  who  died  for  His  people,"  replied  Mr. 
Anstruther,  '*  but  how  can  I  think  that  I  am  one  of  them  t 
Wherein  has  my  spirit  been  like  His  1  What  one  thought 
of  my  wretched  heart  has  ever  been  such  as  He  could  have 
approved  ?" 

'^  But  whom  does  it  vay  that  Jesus  Christ  came  to  *  seek 
and  to  save  V  "  asked  Sir  Roland. 

"  Remember,  Ashton,  I  am  still  a  novice  in  these  things,*' 
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Ms.  Autrndieri  widi  tomewliat  of  emlMUTiisiiieiit ;  **  I 
mat  wmdy  to  aiuwer  every  question.*' 
'Se  oune,^  oootinued  Sir  Roland,  **to*§ttek  •»!  to 
ibat  which  was  lott'    Now  are  you  not  one  of  those 
lostr 

surely.** 
^  Then  are  jon  not  one  whom  He  came  to  seek  and  to 

r* 

»  it  should  seem  so  indeed,**  replied  Mr.  Anstruther,  kiok* 
in^  vp  with  earnest  attention. 

Sir  Roland  continued,  '« «  The  blood  of  Christ  cktansHh 
final  aU  sin* — from  aU  sin,  AnstrutlH*r ;  *  This  is  a  true 
njiag,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Clirist  Jem* 
cmaae  into  the  world  to  sare  sinners  ;*  *  I  came  ikK,*  says 
our  LfOrd,  *  to  call  the  righteous,  but  siniieni  U>  ri»pentanc«  ;* 
*  He  that  oometh  unto  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cost  (Hit/  ** 

The  light  of  hope  had  bq^^n  to  dawn  in  Mr.  Anslru> 
ther*s  heart,  as  Sir  Roland  repeated  tlie  three  first  of  these 
texts;  but  when  he  came  to  the  iburtli,  lie  excb&imed 
bitterly^ — 

**  Bat  I  have  never  gone  to  Him — never  believed  in  Him 
— never  sought  him  !" 

**But  you  believe  in  Him  now,  Anstruther;  why  not 
seek  Him  now  ?*' 

**  I  believe  in  Him  as  the  Saviour  of  those  wlio  hove 
done  His  will,  but  not  as  my  Saviour — not  as  mine  !** 

*'  Anstruther,  listen  to  me  while  I  speak  to  you  of  the 
gk>rie8  of  the  Gospel-— of  the  greatness  of  Christ^s  salva- 
tion; Ifor  though  your  soul  is  convinced  of  its  sinfulness — 
though  you  are  fully  aware  of  your  own  lost  estate,  yet  you 
do  not  seethe  plan  and  extent  of  the  redemption  procured 
for  you  by  Christ  His  sufferings  and  death  form  one  great 
sacrifice,  of  such  infinite  value  as  to  satisfy  eternal  justice 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world ;  and  all  who  believe  in 
Him,  and  seek  pardon  for  His  sake,  will  undoubtedly  be 
saved.'* 

'*  But  yet,**  said  Mr.  Anstruther,  after  a  few  minutes* 
silence,  ''  this  doctrine  seems  to  open  a  wide  field  for  sin.** 

*'  It  opens  no  field  for  sin,  Anstruther  ;  none.  The  same 
word  which  tells  us  that,  by  Christ's  merits  alone  can  we  be 
saved,  also  affirms  that  *  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see 
the  Lord.*  The  love  of  Christ  which  the  Holy  Spirit  im- 
plants in  the  heart  of  every  redeemed  being,  '  constrains  us 
to  live,  not  unto  ourselves,  but  unto  Him  who  hath  loved  us 
6» 
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and  gi^en  himself  for  us  i*  and  the  people  of  God  are  call- 
ed *  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  worksJ*  When  jou 
are  better  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures,  you  will  per- 
ceive how  inseparable  are  a  true  faith  in  Christ,  and  a  de- 
sire after  righteousness ;  how  completely  free  salvation  and 
personal  holiness  go  hand  in  hand.  Neither  have  we  the  least 
encouragement  to  defer  the  time  of  turning  to  God.  Christ 
never  invites  us  to  come  to  Him  on  the  morrow.     He  sajs, 

*  Behold,  now  is  the  accepted  time ;  behold,  now  is  the  daj 
of  salvation.^  '  We  know  not  what  one  day  may  bring 
forth.*  And  we  are  also  given  to  understand  that,  even 
while  yet  in  the  body,  we  may  for  our  hardened  neglect  be 

•  delivered  over  to  a  reprobate  mind.'  God  says,  «  My  Spirit 
shall  not  always  strive  with  man  ;'  and  we  are  told  that  *  Sa- 
tan entered  into  Judas*  while  yet  he  was  alive  in  the  flesh, 
taking  full  possession  of  his  miserable  soul  even  in  this 
world." 

*'  How  can  I  know  that  such  is  not  the  case  with  me  V* 
exclaimed  Mr.  Anstruther  despairingly,  **  scarcely  Judas 
betrayed  his  Lord  more  than  I  have  done ;  I  have  rebelled 
continually  against  Him,  despised  His  people,  and  set  at 
nought  His  commandments.  Oh  !  I  have  done  the  work 
of  a  deinon  on  the  earth,  and  I  feel  that  I  am  now  justly 
abandoned  of  my  God." 

"  I  feel  sure  that  such  is  not  the  case  with  you,"  re- 
turned Sir  Roland,  '*  for  those  who  are  abandoned  of  God 
feel  not  as  you  feel.  As  I  said  before,  they  have  no  *  godly 
sorrow  for  sin,'  no  love  for  their  Heavenly  Father,  no 
yearning  for  His  favour ;  and  you  have  all  these." 

"  You  try  to  pour  balm  into  my  wounded  spirit,  Ashton, 
and  God  knows  the  unutterable  love  it  makes  me  feel  for 
you,"  and  the  large  tears  gushed  into  his  eyes.  "  But  I 
cannot  feel  the  hope  you  do— I  cannot  think  that  the  ini- 
quity of  so  many  years  can  be  cancelled  in  a  moment." 

**  It  is  not  cancelled  at  this  moment,"  said  Sir  Roland, 
who  had  been  much  affected  by  Mr.  Anstruther's  expres- 
sions ;  '^  it  was  cancelled  when  Christ  bowed  His  head  up- 
on the  cross  and  said,  *  It  is  finished.'  Nay,  it  was  virtu- 
ally cancelled  when  the  promise  of  the  Saviour  was  made 
to  our  first  parents.  The  whole  work  of  salvation  waa 
accomplished  when  Christ  died  ;  for  the  whole  work  is 
Christ's — ^the  whole  power — the  whole  glory !  God  is  a 
reconciled  fether  through  Him  ;  our  pardon  is  signed  and 
sealed  by  His  blood ;  and  we  have  only  *  to  open  our 
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worthless  hands  and  to  receive  it.'    And  will  you  not  r»- 
(seive  it,  Anstnither  V 

*^  God  knows  how  willing'ty,  could  I  really  believe  it  offer- 
ed to  me." 

**  If  you  sincerely  trust  for  all  your  salvation  to  Him,  and 
to  Him  alone,"  replied  Sir  Roland,  '*then  His  word  is 
passed — to  save  you :  '  Him  that  cometh  to  me  I  will  in 
no  wise  clist  out.'  '  Behold,'  He  says,  ^  I  stand  at  the  door 
and  knock ;  if  any  man  hear  my  voice,  and  open  the  door, 
I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  will  sup  with  him,  and  he  with 
me.'  Mark  the  word  'sup.'*  The  Lord  does  not  men- 
tion the  first  meal  of  the  day,  which  would  denote,  figura- 
tively, the  morning  of  hfe ;  nor  the  second,  which  would 
point  to  the  time  of  energetic  health  and  manhood ;  but  He 
says  *sup,'  the  last  meal  of  the  closing  day,  in  order  to 
show  that  if,  even  at  the  last  hour  of  hfe — ^  the  eleventh 
hour' — ^we  will  open  our  hearts  to  receive  Him  as  our  Lord 
and  Saviour,  He  will  enter  in  and  claim  possession  of 
those  hearts,  and  'no  man  shall  pluck  them  out  of  His 
hand.' " 

"Mighty,  love!  wondrous  mercy!"  sighed  Mr.  Anstru- 
dier ;  "  I  can  adore  it,  though  I  dare  not  reaUse  it  as  for 
mysel£  You  must  pray  for  me,  Ashton,  that  my  faith  may 
be  enUgfatened,  that  I  may  indeed  be  enabled  to  see  in 
God  a  Father  and  a  Saviour.  I  can  feel  him  now  to  be 
only  a  Judge,  and  a  Sovereign  'who  for  my  sins  is  justly 
displeased.' " 

"I  have  often  besought  the  Lord  for  you,  and  shall, 
doubt  it  not,  continue  most  earnestly  so  to  do.  But  your 
own  prayers  will  be  of  more  avail  than  mine." 

'*  I  cannot  pray — I  dare  not  hft  my  voice  to  God." 

"  Do  you,  then,  never  prayl"  asked  Sir  Roland,  in  as- 
tonishment. 

"  I  have  not  for  years.  What  could  a  heart  seared  as 
mine  has  been  ask  firom  God  t  What  could  so  rebellious 
a  soul  seek  at  His  hands  ?" 

"  But  now,  Anstnither,  you  surely  now  desire  His  par- 
don and  favour ;  and  why  not,  then,  now  ask  Him  for 
them  r' 

«*  I  can  only  again  repeat  that  I  dare  not.  My  eyes  often, 
indeed,  involuntarily  turn  to  heaven,  and  my  thoughts  dart 
upwards  to  the  mercy-seat ;  but  they  seem  inexorably  re- 

*  Read  the  Bev.  Henry  Blunt*8  explanation. 
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pelled,  and  a  chill  falls  on  my  heart  as  if  all  hope  for  me 
were  passed.  A  soul  like  jonrs,  Ashton,  cannot  judge  of 
mine.  You  can  look  back,  young  as  you  are,  to  a  life  of 
godliness,  peace,  and  virtue,  and  to  a  trusting  faith  in  Christ 
But  I  can  only  look  back  to— sin  !  Memory  to  me  is  a  de- 
stroyer of  rest,  and  peace,  and  hope  !" 

''  But  God  says  to  the  true  penitent,  that  *•  He  retaineth 
not  His  anger  for  ever,  because  he  delighteth  in  mercy.' " 

^*  When  you  speak,  Ashton,  and  repeat  the  gracious  prom- 
ises of  God,  my  heart  for  a  moment  springs  up,  and  a  bright 
entrancing  hope  seems  set  before  it,  which,  at  times,  I  feel 
almost  able  to  take  hold  of;  but  then  a  hand  as  from  behiod« 
seems  to  draw  me  back,  and  a  voice  to  whisper  in  my  ear, 
*  Not  for  you.' " 

'^  That  hand  is  Satan's,  yield  not  to  it,  Anstruther ;  the 
voice  is  that  of  the  enemy  of  your  soul,  who  seeks  to  drive 
you  from  your  salvation.  Oh  !  resist  him,  I  beseech  you, 
by  earnest  prayer ;  *  Believe  in  Christ  and  you  must  be 
saved,'  spite  of  all  the  powers  of  darkness  !" 

Sir  Roland  spoke  with  passionate  energy,  for  his  spirit 
was  stirred  within  him  at  seeing  the  so  evident  work  of  the 
evil  one ;  and  he  felt  almost  as  if  he  were  combating  with 
him  hand  to  hand.  His  animated  assurances  seemed  to 
breathe  somewhat  of  hope  into  the  heart  of  his  friend, 
whose  eyes  kindled,  and  whose  expressive  countenance 
lighted  up  with  eagerness — though  his  lip  quivered,  as  he 
exclaimed, — 

'*  And  can  it  be — can  it  really  be — that  a  simple  belief  in 
Christ  as  our  Saviour  can  rescue  from  destruction  ?" 

"  It  is  Christ  who  rescues  from  destruction,  my  dear  An- 
struther," said  Sir  Roland,  earnestly  ;  "  but  it  is  belief  in 
Him  which,  as  the  arm  stretched  out,  lays  hold  on  the  sal- 
vation which  He  sets  before  us." 

'^  But  how,  in  this  poor  remnant  of  life  that  remains  to 
me,  how  can  I  prove  that  my  faith  is  sincere,  that  my  re- 
pentance is  genuine  V 

'*  God  sees  the  heart,  and  knows  what  he  writes  in  it," 
replied  Sir  Roland ;  '^  but  unless  His  Spirit  teach,"  he  add* 
ed,  with  a  sigh,  "  all  my  words  are  vain." 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  inwardly  imploring  God's  help, 
then  continued, — 

"  Your  own  soul  will  be  able  to  tell  you  whether  you  are 
really — truly  enabled  to  believe  that  Christ,  when  dying  on 
the  cross,  bore  the  punishment  you  deserve  1" 
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**  Oh,  that  I  could  believe  it  !*'  exclaimed  Mr.  Anstnither; 
^^  yet  elw,  why  did  He  take  my  nature  upon  Him  V^ 

**  Have  jou  read  St  Luke's  account  of  the  thief  on  the 
cross  1"  ai^ed  Sir  Roland. 

**  I  do  not  remember  it.*' 

**  Then  let  me  read  it  to  you."  And  taking  the  book,  he 
read  that  touching  portion  of  Scripture. 

When  he  came  to  the  earnest  appeal  of  the  repentant 
malefactor,  **  Lord,  remember  me  when  Thou  comest  into 
Thy  kingdom,"  Mr.  Anstruther  involuntarily  rose  from  his 
recumbent  posture,  and  leaning  upon  his  elbow — scarcely 
Inreathing — he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Sir  Roland  with  agonised 
earnestness,  as  if  he  felt  the  answer  were  to  be  addressed  to 
himsel£  And  so,  indeed,  it  was  !  God  directed  the  words, 
"Verily  I  say  unto  thee.  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  Me  in 
Paradise,"  straight  to  his  heart.  He  felt  that  the  Saviour 
of  that  penitent  was  his  Saviour ! — that  the  gates  of  the 
same  Paradise  that  were  opened  to  him,  were  ready  also  to 
receive  his  pardoned  soul !  He  spoke  no  word  as  this  blessed 
conviction  rushed  over  him,  but  gazing  upwards  for  a  mo- 
ment, with  a  look  that  seemed  to  enter  the  very  heavens,  he 
sunk  back,  and  closing  his  eyes,  as  if  the  prospect  over- 
powered him,  murmured,  "  Too  great — ^too  bright — too  joy- 
ful !"  while  an  expression  of  heavenly  happiness  rested  on 
his  countenance ! 

There  was  silence  in  that  chamber  for  a  time !  but  in 
heaven  there  was  *  joy  amongst  the  angels  of  God  over 
that  one  sinner  that  repented ;'  and  though  their  hymns  of 
thanksgiving  reached  not  the  outward  ears,  yet  were  they 
echoed  in  the  inmost  souls  of  those  two  redeemed  beings, 
who  then  poured  forth  the  fiilness  of  their  hearts  to  God  in 
love  and  praise. 

It  was  long  before  Sir  Roland  spoke,  for  he  saw  what 
had  passed  in  Mr.  Anstruther's  mind,  and  he  would  not 
interrupt  the  blissful  emotions — ^the  "joy  and  peace  in 
beheving" — ^which  he  knew  his  pardoned  soul  was  then 
enjojdng.  But  as  he  looked  on  the  worn  features  and 
wasted  frame  of  the  man — once  so  .  uncongenial  to  him, 
now  bound  to  him  by  so  many  ties — and  felt  how  soon  they 
must  be  separated  for  ever  in  this  world,  an  uncontrollable 
gush  of  earthly  sorrow  mingled  itself  with  the  rejoicings 
of  his  spirit,  and  unwonted  tears  sprung  from  his  eyes- 
His  heart  yearned  over  the  being  he  had  been  the  blessed 
means,  in  God's  hands,  of  rescuing  fi*om  everlasting  des- 
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traction,  and  whose  lore  and  gratitude  to  himself  was,  he 
knew,  so  strong.  But  repelling  the  ''wish  that  would  lUiTe 
kept  him  here,"  he  raised  his  dioughts  to  that  world  where 
death  and  separation  are  unknown,  and  where  Satan  can 
no  more  deceive,  nor  sin  distress,  the  perfected  soul ! 

**  Bleet  home !  no  foe  can  enter. 
And  no  friend  departeth  thence  \** 


CHAPTER  IX. 

''My  goul  had  drawn 
Light  from  the  Book  whose  words  are  graved  in  light  I 
There  at  its  well-head  had  I  found  the  dawn, 
And  day,  and  noon  of  freedom." 

Mrs.  HiMAirs. 

When  Sir  Roland  had  left  Mr.  Anstruther  and  returned 
to  his  own  apartment,  he  poured  forth  his  heart  in  warmest 
gratitude  to  God  for  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  soul  of  his  friend.  He  had  never  wholly  despaired 
for  him,  though,  for  a  long  time,  it  seemed  *'  through 
moonless  skies*'  that  he  was  gazing ;  but  now  a  dawn  of 
no  uncertain  nature  had  appeared  above  the  horizon,  and 
never  did  the  light  of  this  material  woiid  give  to  ship- 
wrecked mariner  a  joy  more  true,  more  fall,  than  that 
which  this  zealous  and  devoted  servant  of  the  Lord  feh, 
when  he  saw  *'  the  Sun  of  righteousness  arise  with  healing 
on  his  wings"  on  the  once  benighted  being  in  whom  hi 
now  felt  so  deep  an  interest. 

When  next  he  visited  him,  he  found  him  in  the  hapjnest 
state  of  mind,  and  ready  to  receive  him  with  the  warmest 
affection. 

**  Ashton,"  he  begsm,  holding  out  his  hand,  "  I  wish  1 
had  some  new  and  unaccustomed  words  with  which  to 
thank  you  for  your  excessive  kindness  to  me, — a  kindness 
which  might  well  have  warmed  a  colder  breast  than  mine. 
How  can  I  ever  sufficiently  bless  you  for  it — ^you,  by  whom 
God  has  led  my  erring  soul  from  death  to  hfe  V 

^'  God  has  sufficiently  blessed  me  by  blessing  you,  An- 
struther,*' rephed  Sir  Roland,  with  much  emotion ;  **  yoa 
can  now  fully  trust  your  salvation  to  Christ,-»caa  ycwi 
notr* 
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"  Fully — fiilly;  I  feel  rhiit  He  is  my  only — my  aU-guffi< 
fuent  Saviour.  And  oh  !  hon*  great  a  cliaage  does  that 
iConrietion  bring  with  it !  I  seem  like  one  from  before 
iwhose  eyes  a  wall  has  been  oast  down,  revealing  a  prospect 
<if  unutterable  beauty!  I  feel  as  if  this  world  were 
nothing;  etcmi^  eveiy  thing!  Well  might  you  tell  me, 
Asbtou,  that  '  in  Christ  Jesus  we  were  new  creatures ;'  for 
most  surely  do  I  feel  changed  in  every  pulse  and  feeling. 
Jiad  (uarvellouB  is  tlie  cliange  !  thougli  to  you  it  coukl 
never  have  been  the  some  as  to  me ;  for  though,  doubtless, 
li^t  tacreosed  continuiilly  in  your  soul,  yet  you  never  knew 
we  blackiiese  of  darkness  that  I  have  known." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  replied  Sir  Roland,  "  for  1  was  early 
trained  in  tbe  knowledge  of  God.  Yet  well  do  I  remem- 
ber (and  it  was  accompanied  by  somewhat  of  the  same 
iBtions  you  describe)  the  moment  when  I  first  felt  the 
le  of  pardon  in  my  heart." 
When  was  it  T — do  you  mind  telUiig  me  V 
I  bad  long  had  sometiiingof  the  fear  and  love  of  God 
in  me,  and  had  chosen  Hia  service  in  preference  to  tliat  of 
^Ihe  world  ;  for  1  liad  Uved  with  tliose  in  whom  I  saw  the 
li^^mesa  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  holiness.  Even  in  my 
,«arlf  youth  I  remember  it  used  to  surprise  me,  that  when 
pure  and  &esh  ^rings  of  happiness  were  offered  to 
tbey  could  slake  the  thirst  of  the  soul  in  the  foul  and 
■tagnant  pools  by  the  way-siile;  or,  in  plainer  language, 
dial  tltcy  could  choose  die  frivolous,  and  often  debasing 
■ad  nle  pleasures  of  tliis  world,  rather  than  the  exalted 
Joys  uf  GODip  anion  ship  with  God.  Yet  it  was  present  bap- 
(finess  and  present  peace  that  I  thought  of,  more  than  tbe 
f^tj  «>f  God,  or  the  immortal  weli-lseing  of  my  soul. 
t  "  Bui  after  a  time  (it  was  about  eight  years  ago)  my  niind 
^catne  much  awakened  on  the  subject  of  vital  religion — 
ffi  the  real  uuion  of  the  soul  with  Christ.  1  found  that  1 
"ptoM  Ikr  ihini  being  whnt  1  ought  to  be  iu  God's  eight ;  and 
;|ia(  knowing  the  lreenessofsalvation,amiserable  disquiet  took 
jjoWBiiop  of  me,  and  I  longed  for  something  to  rest  upon. 
fUnr  TiciJ  still  is  the  remembrance  of  that  hour  when  the 
^jord  revealed  Himself  tome  as  the  all-sulfiuient  atonement, 
'x  whose  sake  God  would  accept  and  bless  me! 

"  Tou  have  not  been  at  Llanaveu  for  many  years,  Anstru- 
Mi  i  but  you  remember  it  is  near  the  sea,  with  downs  and 
roaila  (hat  feather,  in  parte,  almost  to  the  shore  t  I  was 
DB  iaj  l^ing  on  the  grasa,  with  that  listless  enjoyment  whiofa 
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fine  weather  and  beautiful  scenery  are  so  apt  to  produce,  and 
my  eye  roved  delightfully  over  the  scene,  so  beautifid !  that 
was  spread  out  before  me.  I  thought  with  delight,  and  with 
a  strong  admixture,  I  fear,  of  vanity  and  earthly  pride,  of 
being  the  possessor  of  that  lovely  spot,  and  felt  very  great  in 
my  own  estimation ;  when  just  at  that  time,  the  passing  bell 
rung  out  from  the  tower  of  our  old  church.  I  had  heard  it, 
of  course,  often  before,  when  it  had  brought  with  it  only  a 
momentary  sadness  to  my  heart.  But  now  it  seemed  so  at 
variance  with  the  bright  look  of  life  that  shone  all  around, 
and  taught  a  lesson  so  contrary  to  the  proud  earthly  thougfati 
I  had  been  indulging,  that  it  produced  a  sudden  and  pamfbl 
revulsion  of  feeling  within  me.  Some  lines  on  the  subject 
came  into  my  mind : — 

'  There  ig  a  sound  of  sadness  on  our  hill ! 
Heard  ye  the  moan  of  yon  ill-omen'd  bell, 
Solemn  and  slow,  like  messenger  of  ill    . 
Who  weeping  comes  a  heavy  tale  to  tell  7 

List  to  its  lingering  cadence,  how  it  awes, 
Holding  the  spirit  in  a  holy  thrall ! 

And  what  light  heart  thus  questioned  would  not  panse  7 
For  though  one  answer,  His  addressed  to  all ! 
*  *  it  *  *  « 

It  warns  a  being  from  this  troubled  sphere, 
It  calls  a  mortal  to  its  parent  clay, 
It  rings  the  knell  of  hope's  best  promise  here, 
It  hymns  a  spirit  on  its  heavenward  way !' 

"  *  Its  heavenward  way ! '  "  I  thought,  "  would  it  be  such 
to  me? 

'*  My  mind  was  much  troubled,  but  Satan  began  suggest- 
ing— ^what  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  natural  heart  is  ever  too 
ready  to  plead — its  own  merits.  *  Did  I  not  love  God  ?  was 
I  not,  in  some  respects,  better  than  my  companions  V  with 
many  other  such  insufficient  sources  of  consolation.  But  a 
spirit  answered  from  within,  *  That  I  had  not  loved  the  Lord 
my  God  with  all  my  heart,  nor  with  all  my  soul,,  and  that  I 
could  not  answer  to  Him  for  one  of  a  thousand  of  the  things 
that  I  had  said,  or  thought,  or  done.'  This  conviction  hum- 
bled my  very  soul,  and  filled  me  with  dismay ;  an  undefined 
fear  took  possession  of  me,  and  the  blood  rushed  throbbing 
to  my  head,  till  all  which  before  appeared  so  clear  and  calm 
around  seemed  disturbed  and  dizzy  before  my  eyes  ;  and  I 
remember  shivering  fi'om  head  to  foot  even  under  that  sum- 
mer sun.    Still  the  bell  went  swinging  on,  remorselessly,  aa 
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k  aeemed  to  me,  for  every  stroke  shook  me  to  the  heart,  and 
I  longed  to  escape  from  its  sound — but  seemed  chained  to 
the  spot  At  length  the  words, '  Thou  hast  destroyed  thy- 
self; but  in  Me  is  thy  help,'  came  to  my  recollection ;  and 
passage  after  .passage  of  comfort  and  hope  flowed  in  upon 
ine,  tffl  the  Holy  Spirit  opened  my  soul  to  the  joyful  recep- 
tion of  the  free,  unpurchaseable  salvation  of  Christ.  I  can 
uever  forget  the  sensation  I  experienced  at  that  moment ! 
Before  I  had  been,  as  it  were,  walking  on  the  earth,  though 
looking  up  to  heaven ;  now  I  felt  as  if  in  heaven  and  lock- 
ing down  upon  the  earth !  For  a  time  I  was  lost  to  every 
thing  around  me.  I  no  longer  heard  the  knell  of  death  or 
the  si^ashing  of  the  waves,  or  saw  any  of  the  objects  that 
before  had  so  much  charmed  me ;  my  heart  and  whole  spirit 
seemed  with  God  !'* 

He  paused :  while  his  upward  glance  appeared  again  to 
seek  the  presence  of  his  heavenly  Father ;  but  after  a  few 
minutes^  silence,  which  Mr.  Anstruther  understood  too  well 
to  wish  to  break,  he  resumed,  with  a  sigh, — 

**  Frail  creatures  we  are  here — incapable  of  retaining 
heavenly  light !  We  can  recall  the  remembrance  of  such 
feelings;  but  the  excessive  happiness  they  produced  will 
not  ^ow  again  within  us  in  this  world — ^though  enough 
remains  to  fill  these  treacherous  hearts  of  ours  with  peace 
and  joy." 

**  If  such,  then,  was  the  effect  of  these  things  on  your 
mind,  Ashton,  think  what  it  must  have  been  on  mine — 
mine  which  was  brought  out  of  such  darkness !  You  had 
ever  had  the  love  of  God  in  your  heart,  though  He  had  not 
been  fully  revealed  to  you  as  your  Saviour;  but  I — my 
heart  had  been  at  bitter  enmity  with  Him.'  You  may  be 
tbankfol  that  you  ^ere  led  to  Him  by  the  force  of  love, 
without  seeing  Hell  opened  beneath  you  as  I  did.  Oh ! 
what  I  suffered  that  night !  But  it  has  made  Christ's  sal- 
vation, if  possiUe,  the  more  valuable  to  me,  by  showing 
fit>m  what  depths  of  misery  it  has  saved  me.  Would  that 
my  voice  had  a  trumpet's  power  to  arouse  the  souls  of  men, 
to  warn  them  to  fly  from  misery,  and  to  turn  to  Him  who  is 
mighty  and  willing  to  save !  But  those  who  have  known 
me  through  life,  who  have  witnessed  my  cold  contempt  of 
every  thing  sacred,  would  think,  perhaps  naturally,  that  it 
was  only  the  fear  of  death  which  had  made  me  now  alter 
my  expressions  and  feelings :  so  that  when  I  would — oh ! 
how  gladly — serve  the  Loi^,  I  am  justly  shown  that  He 
VOL.  I. — 7 
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does  not  need  me,  and  will  not  use  me — but  it  is  not  haat 
that  has  changed  me — I  feel  it  is  not  fear." 

**  I  believe  you,  Anstruther,  for  fear  would  not  give  70a 
the  peace  and  joy  you  seem  to  have,"  said  Sir  Roland* 

'*  I  did  feel  it  once,"  continued  Mr.  Anstruther ;  **  sunk 
under  it  nearly ;  but  it  is  gone  now,  quite  gone.  Regret, 
indeed— deep,  deep  regret---do  I  feel  for  having  so  long 
offended  one  so  merciful,  so  easy  to  be  entreated ;  and  I 
have  a  sorrow  for  sin  which  humbles  me  continually.  And 
I  would  not  have  it  otherwise  :  such  feelings  seem  to  benefit 
one  who  has  been  so  long  and  fearfully  alienated  from 
God ;  but  far  from  teaching  me  now  to  despair  (»r  fear,  they 
serve  only  to  enhance  my  sense  of  God's  long-sufiering 
patience.  The  more  I  think  of  them,  the  deeper  is  my  lofe 
for  Him." 

'*  I  am  very  thankful,  my  dear  Anstruther,  to  see  you  in 
this  frame  of  mind,"  said  Sir  Roland  ;  ^'  and  I  know  your 
joy  is  not  the  less  deep  and  full  for  being  chastened  with 
regret ;  but  still  you  must  remember  that  all  your  sins  are 
washed  out,  that  Christ  has  borne  them  all  in  His  own 
body  on  the  cross." 

**  You  are  a  gentle  comforter,  Ashton, — ^true  servant  of 
your  Lord — ^true,  true  servant  of  your  Lord.  And  if  ever/* 
he  continued  with  the  most  earnest  energy,  **  in  the  course  of 
his  uncertain  life,  trial  or  sorrow  beset  your  path,  think  of 
this  scene  of  death — of  him  whom  you  have  been  the  means 
of  leading  to  salvation,  and  you  will  find  comfort."  He 
paused,  exhausted  with  his  own  emotions,  but,  after  a 
minute,  he  added,  ^*  I  rejoice  in  the  thoughts  of  your  being 
high  in  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  for  myself,  I  feel  sufficiently 
blessed  in  the  hope  of  sitting  on  its  tlireshold.  It  will  be 
happiness  enough  through  all  eternity  simply  to  dwell  in 
the  presence  of  the  Lord,  to  see  you  employed  about  His 
throne — and  again  to  behold — my  mother." 

His  heart  thrilled  with  joy  as  the  last  idea  passed  through 
it ;  and  he  closed  his  eyes  that  their  softened  expression 
might  not  be  read,  even  by  Sir  Roland.  It  was  a  feeling 
too  sacred  to  brook  the  scrutiny  of  aught  but  heavenly 
eyes. 

"  It  is  strange,"  he  said,  after  a  time,  **  how  completely 
all  my  feehngs  and  thoughts  are  changed.  I,  who  never, 
in  former  times,  could  bear  to  think  of  my  mother,  now 
dwell  on  her  remembrance  with  the  most  delighted  happi- 
ness, whilst  it  is  the  thought  of  my  father  now  that  is  pain- 
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fill.  I  do  Hot  know  where  he  10 ;  but,  Adiloo,  if  erer  joa 
should  meet  him, — tij,  will  joa,  ibr  mj  sake,  to  pcrwuidB 
him — speak  to  him  as  7011  have  to  me,  and  majr  God  open 
his  ejes  as  He  has  mine.** , 

'*  I  will  Biirely  do  what  I  can/*  repfied  Sir  Roland. 

**  Would  it  be  too  much  to  adk  of  joa,**  continued  Mr. 
Anstruther,  *'  now  even,  if  joo  hare  anj  friends  on  the 
continent  (fi>r  I  have  reason  to  befiere  he  is  not  in  Eng^ 
land,)  to  write  and  ask  them  if  thej  haTe  ever  heard  of 
him  or  known  him.  I  have  been  rery  neglectlid  in  this 
matter ;  for  he  may  be  wanting  mj  assistance,  and,  God 
knows,  I  would  willinglj  give  it  now,  if  I  knew  hot  where 
to  find  him ;  and  he  might,  perhaps,  when  he  bean  how 
near  I  am  to  death,  come  and  see  me  once  more.** 

**  I  will  write  this  very  evening,**  said  Sir  Roland,  **  Ibr 
I  have  -many  friends  abroad,  and  I  hope  I  may  be  success 
fid  in  discovering  him.     But  tell  me,  Anstruther,  have  no 
thoughts  of  God  ever  since  you  were  a  child, — no  convic- 
timis  of  sin,  ever  crossed  your  mind  V* 

**  Often  and  often,  but  I  repelled  them  instantly.  Tet 
amidst  all  my  seeming  indifference,  spite  of  aD  the  rhodo- 
montade  nonsense  I  used  to  talk,  so  miserable  have  I  been 
at  times,  that  more  than'once  (I  shudder  at  thinking  of  it 
now)  I  thought  of  putting  an  end  to  my  existence  ;  but  I 
was  kept  from  it  by  an  intuitive  feeling  that  I  should  then 
never  again  behold  my  mother.*  And  thus  mercifully  did 
€rod  restrain  my  impious  hand  by  the  thoughts  of  her,  whose 
prayers  for  me  had  doubtless,  *  come  up  as  a  memorial  be- 
fore Him.'  '* 

**  I  know  the  outline  of  your  history  :  but  what  was  it 
that  preyed  so  particulariy  on  your  heart  1 — Yet  do  not  talk 
if  it  hurts  you,  you  seem  very  weak." 

**  It  is  a  pleasure  to  speak  to  you  while  I  can,"  said  Mr. 
Anstruther,  '*  for  my  lips  will  soon  be  closed  in  death  ;"  and 
a  quiet  smile  played  over  them  as  he  spoke. 

He  then  repeated  as  much  as  he  himself  knew  of  the 
history  of  his  parents  (with  which  the  reader  is  already  ac- 
quainted), and  described  the  effect  his  early  trials  had  upon 
his  heart.  He  said  he  was  not  with  his  mother  when  she  died 
— her  death  took  place  in  the  night — and  that  when  in  the 

V 

*  That  gifted  bat  eccentric  being,  Ugo  Foscolo,  while  pouring  forth  the 
•orrows  of  his  heart  on  one  occasion,  said,  that  he  had,  indeed,  thought  of 
flatting  an  end  to  himself;  but,  he  added,  in  a  peculiarly  touching  manner, 
**  Je  endvB  de  ne  jamais  revoir  ma  mere." 
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morntng  he  was  lold  that  site  was  dead,  and  entered  I 
room,  he  fell  relieved  to  find  Iter  so  liille  changed. 

"  I  used  to  go,"  he  continued,  "  and  read  in  t 
where  ehe  lay,  and  take  my  playthings  there,  and  sit  M 
hours,  for  no  one  cared  lo  dibtiirt)  me.     1  had  no  fear  D 
death,  for  I  had  never  witnessed  it,  till  now,  in  her 
dead,  was  worth  all  tlie  living  world  to  me.     I  would  a 
tnyaelf,  1  remember  well,  in  building  bridges  and  to 
luid  things  of  that  son,  which  seemed  very  beautiful  V 
childish  fancy,  and  tlien  would  look  up  for  praiee  aod  kin 
words;  but  finding  all  remained  still,  as  before,  I  won" 
take  diem  down  quietly  one  by  one,  inatetui   of  the   ntHSJ*  j 
overthrow  which  before  used  to  be  the  crowning  joy  of  aUM 
for,  without  knowing  why,   I  felt  there  was  a  husli  o*^ 
every  thing  around,  and  the  least  aoifc  seemed  to  Jai 
quiet  room  of  di'alh.     And  thus  I  went  on  for  M>m 
and  was  scarcely  to  say  unhappy,  though  I  weiiried  for  h 
sweet  looks  and  gentle  voice.     Strange  it  ie,  that  though  I 
have  not  dared  to  recall  these  things  to  my  mind  for  yean, 
yet  now  that  I  spejik  of  them,  the  smallest  circumstance 
fiows  back  upon  my  recollection  with  a  foi'ce  and  cleameq 
that  makes  tlic  whole  seem  as  but  of  yesterday ;  and  i 
my  childish  but  intense  fcehngs  return  to  my  hes 
and  natural  as  when  first  they  came.     It  is  hke  turning  tv 
the  pages  of  a  long- forgotten  volume  ! 

"  We  were  in  the  country,  in  a  poor  little  house, 
I  suppose,  to  our  ruined  fortunes,  and  we  had  no  frieadf 
near.     The  servants  were  kind  lo  me,  but  ihey  epoko 
each  other  in  whispers,  and  oiten  with  lears,  and  I  did  n 
care  lo  ask  them  (lueWions.     I  knew  my  mother 
but  I  had  then  but  faint,  indistinct  ideas  of  what  deatli  wot 
and  I  dreaded  hearing  of  something  worse  than  1 
sajr,     Oae  day — oh!  can  Eternity  wash  out  the  n 
brance  of  thai  hour  ! — on  that  day  my  father  came  down  J 
he  had  not  been  to  the  house  before  since  my  mother's  dca 
He  must  have  felt,  I  imagine,  as  if  every  thing  and  evi 
body  reproached  him,  and  ihat  probably  chafed  his  tempc 
The  sadness  of  the  people  about  made  him,  perhaps  i 
ble  and  sensitive,  knowing  what  their  thoughts  must  be,  I 
they  were  all  aware  of  his  neglect  of  my  mother,  and  of  h  J 
many  sorrows.     He  inquired  where  I  was.  and  being  ti  " 
I  was  in  her  room,  ho  entered  in  a  sullen  mood  (for  he 
ways  resented  ony  mark  of  affection  shown  to  her),  a 
bade  me  leave  the  place.     Frightened  at  his  angry  look,) 
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ran  to  the  bed-side  and  clung  to  my  mother's  hand,  taking 
refbge  with  the  qniet  dead  from  the  violence  of  the  living. 
He  advanced — I  see  him  now,  his  ejes  flashing  with  anger 
— and  seizing  me,  ordered  me  to  quit  my  mother's  hand.  I 
could  not  do  so,  and  he  dragged  me  away,  I  grasping  her 
hand  still  with  the  strength  of  despair.  Oh,  God !  what  I 
felt  at  that  moment !"  and  he  pressed  his  clasped  hands 
cnishingly  across  his  eyes,  as  if  to  destroy  the  recollection. 
*'  The  action  made  her  move ;  she  seemed  to  follow  me,  and 
I  thought  she  lived.  I  called  on  her  to  save  me,  but  with 
frantic  violence  my  father  tore  my  hand  from  hers ;  I  heard 
her  arm  fall  heavily  on  the  bed — and  I  heard  no  more. 
When  I  awoke  I  was  in  my  own  room,  and  a  kind  servant 
of  my  mother's  was  watching  by  me,  and  in  tears. 

^*  I  saw  my  mother  once  again.  I  was  feverish  and  was 
kept  in  bed ;  but,  having  been  lefi  alone,  I  crept  out  and 
stole  into  her  room.  I  did  not  see  her  at  the  first  moment, 
ibr  they  had  placed  her  in  her  coffin.  The  sight  of  that 
mournful  object  filled  me  with  alarm,  Jbut  I  could  not  bear 
to  return  without  seeing  her ;  so  I  got  on  the  bed  on  which 
the  coffin  rested,  and  leaned  over  to  look  once  more  at  that 
still  pale  face,  so  inexpressibly  dear  to  me.  She  was  sur- 
rounded with  flowers — the  bright,  gay  flowers  of  Spring.  I 
stooped  to  kiss  her,  and  felt  a  rising  agony  I  had  never 
known  before,  for  I  was  sure  they  were  going  to  carry  her 
away ;  but  my  terror  was  so  great  lest  my  father  should  re- 
turn and  find  me  there  again,  that  sorrow  had  not — happily 
perhaps — fiill  sway  over  me.  I  took  up  a  flower  which  lay 
on  her  tranquil  breast — ^thut  breast,  my  precious  mother, 
where  I  had  been  so  often  hushed  to  rest — and  in  haste  and 
fear  crept  back  to  my  own  room.  I  never  saw  her  after 
that,  but  dearly  did  I  cherish  my  stolen  flower,  and  preserv- 
ed it  with  the  greatest  care.  I  have  it  now — it  is  in  my 
desk,  sealed  up  with  my  mother's  picture.  Years — many, 
many  years  have  passed  since  I  have  borne  to  look  on  eith- 
er ;  but,  Ashton.  shall  you  think  me  quite  a  child  still,  if  I 
beg  you  to  let  that  faded  ffower  be  placed  with  me  when  I 
am  in  my  coffin  1  I  feel  it  is  a  childish  request,"  he  added,  ^ 
as  deep  emotion  flushed  his  countenance,  "  but  I  somehow 
wish  that  what  I  have  so  much  treasured  should  not  be  cast 
away  as  a  worthless  thing.  Will  you  keep  the  picture  ?  it 
is  very  lovely — as  she  was  ; — and  it  may  serve  to  remind 
you  perhaps  of  me  ;  for  though  I  had  not  her  features,  or 
her  beauty,  yet  some  who  knew  her  haVe  said  that  at  times 
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tfaey  saw  a  likeness  between  us.  We  hove  indeed,  been 
alike  in  some  things,"  and  he  sighed  heavily ;  *'  for  we  hare 
both  suffered  much,  though  from  what  different  causes  !  and 
she,  too,  died  at  seyen-and-twentj,  cut  off  in  her  lovelj 
phme.  I  think  I  should  like,"  he  added,  while  his  lip  quiv- 
ered, ''  to  look  once  more  on  those  dear  memorials  ;  will 
you  kindly  get  them  for  me  1 — ^but  no,  I  will  not  disturb  and 
melt  my  heart  with  the  sight  of  them — I  shal)  need  no  re- 
membrance to  recognise  her  in  the  realms  of  peace." 

He  pau^  for  some  time,  much  exhausted,  then  con- 
tinued:— 

'*  After  a  few  days  (during  which  I  never  saw  him)  my 
father  took  me  away  with  him,  and  soon  a^r  sent  me  to 
school ;  but  my  heart  found  no  resting-place  in  any  of  my 
companions, nor,  indeed,  ever  has  found  one  till  now;"  and 
he  turned  to  Sir  Roland  with  an  expression  of  the  deepes* 
gratitude. 

"  I  can  scarcely  wonder  at  the  state  of  mind  you  used 
to  be  in,  Anstruther,"  said  Sir  Roland,  "  yours  was  a  ter- 
rible childhood ;  how  different  to  mine !  nursed  as  I  was  in 
the  very  lap  of  love  and  kindness  !  and,  while  I  was  early 
trained  in  the  ways  of  God,  I  have  heard  that  you  were 
exposed  to  every  evil  and  temptation.  It  is  surprising  that 
your  outward  conduct  should  have  been  so  free  from  re- 
proach as  it  has  been." 

"  My  hatred  of  my  father,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  served 
more  to  keep  me  from  his  vices  than  any  thing  else," 
replied  Mr.  Anstruther;  "besides  which,  I  ever  had  a 
vanity  in  seeming  to  be  above  the  weaknesses  of  other  men, 
and  should  have  lost  my  power  of  humbling  them — my 
great  dehght  I  am  sorry  to  say — had  I  debased  myself  to 
Qieir  level.  But  if  I  have  had  less  perhaps,  than  some,  of 
open  audacious  vice  to  reproach  myself  with,  my  heart,  I 
feel,  has  been  worse  than  mortal  can  conceive.  It  is  ap- 
paUing  to  me  now  to  look  back  to  what  it  was  ;  my  '  hand 
has,  indeed,  been  against  every  man,'  and  justly  has  *  every 
man's  hand  been  against  me,'  excepting  yours,  Ashton, 
and  amongst  all  my  companions  or  acquaintance,  you  were 
the  only  one  I  never  could  despise  ;  I  affected  to  do  so — 
but  I  never  really  did.  I  tried,  too,  to  despise  your  prin- 
ciples, but  there,  also,  I  could  never  succeed  ;  the  still  small 
voice  of  other  years  echoed  them  in  my  heart,  though  so 
fiuntly  that  its  tones  were  almost  lost." 

He  paused,  for  his  voice  faltered ;  but  after  a  few  mo- 
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meiitB  he  continued,  *^  I  cannot  now  bear  to  think  of  what 
my  feelings  towards  you  used  to  be,  Ashton,  and  happily 
i  need  not  do  so,"  and  the  fines  animation  glowed  ever 
his  features ;  **  for  the  deep,  heart-felt  love  I  bear  you  now 
has,  I  feel  sure,  blotted  out  the  remembrance  of  it  from 
your  mind ;  and,  thanks  be  to  God,  '  the  blood  of  Christ 
cleanseth  from  all  sin.'  *' 

**  There  is,  indeed,  the  point  of  comfort  for  us  all,"  said 
Sir  Roland,  "  for  without  that,  '  who  could  abide  the  day 
of  His  coming,  or  who  could  stand  when  He  appeareth  V 
But  I  have  now  no  feehng  but  that  of  pleasure  in  thinking 
of  you,  Anstruther,  and  he  kindly  grasped  the  hand  which 
the  other  had  held  out  to  him,  "  for  our  hearts  and  souls 
are  now  one,  and  will  be  so  for  ever.  But  I  ought  to  leave 
you  now,  for  you  must  need  rest  after  the  kind  exertions 
you  have  been  making  to  gratify  my  curiosity  ;  you  have 
talked  too  much,  I  fear." 

**  It  does  not  signify,"  said  Mr.  Anstruther,  "  I  shall 
aoon  be  quite  at  rest." 

When  next  Sir  Roland  visited  him,  Mr.  Anstruther,  dur- 
ing their  conversation,. expressed  a  strong  desire  to  see  Mr. 
Scoet. 

*'  It  is  strange,"  he  said,  "  how  much  one's  heart  feels 
drawn  towards  those  who  have  the  same  hope  with  oneself. 
Scott,  whom  formerly  I  so  much  disliked — ^because  I  dis- 
liked his  Master — I  now  feel  so  great  a  regard  for." 

*'  It  is  not  strange,"  said  Sii*  Roland,  "  for  all  true  Chris- 
tians are  members  of  one  body,  of  which  Christ  is  the 
head ;  *  By  this,'  says  our  Lord,  '  shall  men  know  that  ye 
are  my  disciples,  if  je  have  love  one  to  ai¥)ther.'  " 

"I  have  then,  at  least,  that  testimony  of  being  His  dis- 
ciple," said  Mr.  Anstruther,  "  for  I  feel  my  heart  warm 
up  towards  even  strangers  whom  you  name  as  being  real 
Christians.  Do  you  think  Scott  will  mind  coming  again  to 
this  sick  room? — ^that  he  will  forget  my  former  cold  rude- 
ness to  him  1" 

*•  He  would  rejoice  in  nothing  more,  I  am  sure,  than  in 
seeing  you  as  you  are  now,  my  dear  Anstruther,"  replied 
Sir  Roland  :  "  all  but  that  pale  countenance  ;  and  yet  we 
must  not  mourn  for  that  either,  when  we  know  how  near 
you  are  to  your  rest." 

•*  I  have  often  in  former  times,"  said  Mr.  Anstruther, 
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**  heard  of  the  bitterness  and  harshness  of  religioas  men ; 
but  you,  Ashton,  have  certainly  none  of  that  spirit,  jou  are 
one  of  '  Comfort's  true  sons.'  But  there  is  one  other  thing 
I  wished  to  speak  of,  which  is — ^the  Sacrament ;  I  should 
much  like  to  take  it ;  though,"  he  added,  with  some  em- 
barrassment, while  a  flush  passed  over  his  pale  features, 
*'  it  will  be  for  the  first  time,  voluntarily,  in  my  life.  Our 
Lord's  words,  *•  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me,'  haunt  my 
mind,  for  I  would  fain  obey  him  in  all  things." 

*'  It  is,  indeed,  a  Christian's  privilege  to  do  so,"  observed 
Sir  Roland. 

*'  But  there  is  one  thing,"  continued  Mr.  Anstruther, 
'*  though  I  fear  it  is  a  weakness  ;  but  I  have  a  great  dis- 
like to  the  idea  of  taking  the  Sacrament  fix)m  Roberts.  I 
know,  ipdeed,  tliat  the  act  is  entirely  between  God  and  my 
own  soul — ^that  none  can  forward  His  blessing,  to  me,  or 
withhold  it  from  me ;  but  still,  I  confess,  I  revolt  from  the 
idea  of  having,  at  that  solemn  moment,  such  a  man  as 
Roberts  to  administer  to  me  even  outward  things.  You 
know  what  he  is — always  was  at  least — frivolous,  worldly, 
dissipated !  and  I  cannot  sufficiently  divest  myself  of 
natural  weakness  to  tolerate  the  idea  of  the  feelings  which 
I  am  sure  would  overcome  me  being  witnessed  by  him." 

"I  can  perfectly  understand  you,"  said  Sir  Roland, 
**  and  I  confess  that  his  presence  with  us  here  would  much 
interfere  with  my  enjoyment  also,  though  the  necessity  of 
taking  the  Sacrament  would  remain  the  same.  God's  bless- 
ing rests  on  duty  performed,  not  on  enjoyment  received ; 
but  I  think,  if  we  could  get  a  spiritually  minded  man  to 
officiate,  it  would  be  far  better.  Do  you  know  Singleton — 
Scott's  cousin  1  .  He  is  a  true  Christian,  and  I  know  Scott 
expected  him  here  to-day  or  to-morrow ;  would  you  like 
me  to  ask  him  to  come  V* 

"  I  should  very  much,"  replied  Mr.  Anstruther ;  "  and 
his  being  a  relation  of  Scott's  would  take  away  any  appear- 
ance of  rudeness  or  unkindness  to  Roberts,  as  he  being 
chaplain  to  the  Embassy  it  might  seem  otherwise,  as  if  I 
ought  to  have  sent  to  him.  But,  Ashton,  if  Mr.  Singleton 
does  not  come,  it  ought  not  to  be  delayed — I  have  a  moni- 
tor within  which  tells  me — that  time  is  not  much  longer 
for  me." 

Sir  Roland  soon  af^er,  when  he  saw  Mr.  Scott,  told  him 
of  Mr.  Anstnither's  desire  to  see  him.     He  had  some  time 
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Sir  RohinH  then  mentioiied  Mr.  Anstmtber^s  wish,  that 
if  Mr.  Sm^ctoo  airired  in  time,  he  should  be  asked  to  ad- 
Bumiter^be  Sacrunent  to  them. 

**  Singlelon  left  this  room  not  ten  minutes  ago,**  said  Mr. 
SeoCt ;  ^  he  arrived  this  morning,  and  is  gone  to  kmk  after 
his  tfaiBga,  I  fioKj.  I  am  sore  he  will  be  happj  to  be  of  use 
anj  wIktc  and  anj  how.  I  often  think  it  is  a  very  good 
thing  that  that  man  has  no  settled  arocation  in  life-— or  rather 
no  hnng  to  settle  down  in  ;  for  his  avocation  evidentlj  seems 
to  be  tint  of  wandering  over  the  (ace  of  the  globe,  doing 
good  amoogst  the  upper  classes  of  society.  He  had  an  ex* 
edient  living  once,  ijnst  gave  it  up  for  some  reason  or  other 
which  he  never  would  explain.  He  is  acceptable  eveiy 
where,  even  with  the  most  worldly  and  unprincipled,  and  he 
always  leaves  them  something  to  reflect  on  when  he  is  gone. 
I  have  traced  more  good  to  him  than  to  any  man  I  ever 
knew,  fcH'  he  waits  for  no  opportunity  to  be  offered  to  him, 
but  niakes  it  for  himself;  yet  witli  such  judgment  and  sudi 
gentle  earnestness,  that  what  one  is  almost  tempted  at  first 
to  call  rash  courage  is  so  invariably  cniwned  with  success, 
that  it  loses  its  rash  character,  and  becomes  matter  of  cer- 
tain calculation.  His  playful,  sidelong  smile,  too,  seems  to 
make  it  impossible  for  him  ever  to  offend.** 

«*  I  know  him  but  little,"  said  Sir  Roland,  ««  but  that  lit- 
tle makes  me  desirous  of  seeing  more  of  him.*' 

**  I  know  him  well,'*  said  Mr.  Scott,  with  a  glowing  coun- 
tenance, '*  and  have  as  deep  reason  to  love  him  as  poor  An- 
strutber  has  to  love  you." 

'^  So  I  have  heard  you  say,"  replied  Sir  Roland ;  '*  and 
it  is  a  bond  strong  as  delightful.  One  can  imagine — or 
rather  one  cannot  imagine — wliat  two  souls,  united  by^thut 
lie,  must  feel  when  ranging  the  wide  fields  of  eternity  to- 
gether !  Ah  !  how  little  do  those  possess  of  real,  ennobling 
happiness,  who  do  not  know  their  high  inheritance.  How 
strange  it  seems  that  Satan's  power  should  be  so  strong,  that 
he  should  be  permitted  so  much  to  delude  the  souls  of  men, 
and  tempt  them  to  forsake  their  real  bliss  for  the  painted 
gewgaws  of  an  hour.  Truly  does  our  Lord  say,  *  What  I 
do  now  thou  knowest  not ;' — and  how  gracious  is  the  con- 
descension which  makes  him  add,  *  But  thou  slialt  know 
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hereafler/  How  comforting  and  animating  to  be  asgared, 
that  all  which  our  insatiate  minds  would  fain  know  now, 
shall  hereafter  be  spread  out  clear  and  plain  before  us,  and 
our  powers  be  so  enlarged  as  to  enable  us  to  understand, 
approve,  and  admire  all." 

"  Our  powers  will  then  be  boundless,"  said  Mr.  Scott — 
**  boundless  to  suffer — ^boundless  to  enjoj!  An  awful 
thought  as  regards  lost  souls ;  but  how  delightful  as  regards 
those  who  are  made  perfect  in  gloiy  !  Here,  a  yerj-  litde 
jojr  suffices  us,  the  least  excess  becomes  painful — ^indeed, 
the  only  expression  of  happiness  at  times  is  tears.  But  there 
our  happiness  will  be  pure,  perfect,  and  untinged  by  a  single 
shade  that  could  sully  it" 

'*  We  have  indeed  a  glorious  hope,  *  full  of  immortahty,*  ** 
said  Sir  Roland ;  '*  *  Heirs  of  God  and  joint-heirs  with 
Christ.*  What  an  animating  promise  !  And  how  delightful 
is  the  earnest — the  foretaste  we  possess  of  them  even  here ; 
proving  that  godliness  has,  indeed,  '  the  promise  of  this  worid 
as  well  as  of  the  world  to  come.'  How  do  earth's  best  joys 
sink  beneath  these  stupendous  thoughts — and  earth's  bright- 
est prospects !  yes,  even  mine  Scott,  happy  and  delightful 
as  they  are,  how  do  they  fade  and  vanish  away  before  '  that 
day-spring  from  on  high,'  which  reveals,  though  only  now  in 
glimpses,  the  perfect  beauty  of  God's  kingdom!  What 
happiness  it  is  to  possess  these  hopes  for  oneself;  what  in- 
expressible joy  to  be  the  instrument  in  God's  hand  of  im- 
parting them  to  others — a  glorious  privilege  !" 

"  When  first  I  had  these  hopes  for  myself,"  said  Mr. 
Scott,  *'  I  thought  that  I  had  but  to  tell  others  of  them,  to 
get  them  joyfully  accepted  by  all.  It  seemed  to  me  that  a 
thing  contained  in  three  lines  would  bring  all  mankind,  who 
heard  it,  to  the  foot  of  the  cross." 

'*  How  do  you  mean  *  contained  in  three  lines  V  " 

*'  I  mean  that  the  gist  of  the  Gospel  Ues  in  such  small 
compass,  that  it  need  be  a  burthen  to  no  memory :  '  Man 
lost,  justly,  through  his  own  sins;  saved  by  the  merits  of 
Christ ;  and  constrained  for  His  love's  sake,  through  His 
Spirit,  to  do  His  will.'  That  appears  to  me  the  epitome  of 
Christian  faith  and  practice ;  and  it  seemed  so  simple,  when 
first  I  felt  and  understood  it  for  myself,  that  I  wondered  all 
should  not  equally  understand  and  feel  it.  But  it  is  like 
a  difficult  riddle  which  none  can  find  out  of  themselves, 
though  the  moment  they  are  told  it,  it  appears  so  clear,  that 
they  wonder  they  had  never  thought  of  it  before.     Melanc- 


r,  mawB  he  felt  just  tlie  Mmc  thing, 
and  iiiiMigfiii  thmi  all  who  heard  him  tfMwk  of  the  Gotpel 
ipvHiid  imwiiliiifih  mooefst  ir :  hau  he  adds.  *  that  hr  90011 
fiHOid  alii  Adam  was  ttroi^rer  than  youn^  fileiancthon,*— - 
mtad  9  am  mnce  J  hone  iaaad  it  ao  too.^' 

-'^  V«B,  every  dayV:  expeiieiice  would  ncrrv  u*  eonvincr 
one  of  thai,*"  aaid  Sir  Rniand,  **  even  if  Scriptorr  w«f^ 
flikiHt  on  the  aofofect ;  for  bo  one  can  cliaiijvip  the  httart  hut 
Cod.  And  vet  haw  wondeifiilk  k:  tiie  conviction  of  the  in- 
c^  of  all  earthly  means,  without  the  SpihtV  teachin|r, 
by  the  feeiins  of  tlM*  lioundeii  oenwKir\  for 
warkinB-  It  is  ertFaardinary  that  theai'  rwo  appnrpnth* 
ccmtnuiictDry  feeling  should  tuurmonisM'  toffethnr  «n  perfi'^ctfr 
in  the  itaan  :  yet  tiiey  do  aif— and  mriat  nijuhous  if:  thrir 
heading  us,  on  the  one  hand,  to  a  prmumptuouft 
in  our  own  endeavourb.  and.  on  the  oth(fr,  to  a 
in  Grod's  wnrfe — as  if  then-  were  nothing  for  ua 
fta  do— Satan  Ipt  this  deluaion^  so  often  hrinpnir  the  Uaod 
of  aeaik  apon   unr  conactenccs.     Well   ha«:  n  hecfn  «aid, 

*  Frayei  without  exertion  is  hypocrif^y ;  exertion  without 
pnvBT,  fmeBBmptiaiL^ 

**  Saapiuif?  condemns  moat  forcihhr  the  latter  doctrin<s^ 
oiMPirred  Mr.  Scott,  ^*  God  himaclf  hein^r  rnpref«ent«d  aa 
mmwrnm,  *  AUdaif  lamg  have  I  atretcbed  fonh  mv  hands  unto 
a  diaobedieat  and  ^rainsayinv  people.'  And  afain,  *  I  ha^t^ 
qwLen  unto  you,  riMmg  cariy  and  speak inff/  And  wo  are 
encouraged,  too,  ao   much  to  work,   a^  well  as  to  pray, 

*  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters :  for  thou  shah  find  it  aftor 
many  days.'*  *  In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  tho 
evening  withhold  not  thy  hand;  for  thou  knowest  mil 
whether  diall  prosper,  eidber  this  or  that,  or  whether  they 
both  ahaU  be  alike  good.'  '* 

A  band  laid  suddenly  on  Sir  Roland's^  shoulder  niai)e 
him  turn  round  quickly,  when  he  met  the  **  sidelong  smile'* 
of  Bfr.  Singleton,  who  said, — 

"  If  when  last  we  parted  it  had  been  asked,  *  When  nhall 
we  three  meet  again  V  who  would  have  said  it  would  ho  in 

the  noble  city  of 7     So  little  do  wo,  grand  cdoiilutorn 

as  we  think  ourselves,  know  what  on  earth  is  to  lH?conie  of 
us!" 

"  But,  though  unexpected,  you  are  not  the  loss  woloonie 
to  us/*  replied  Sir  Rolcmd,  shaking  litinds  warmly  wilY^ 
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him.  ^'  I  knew  you  were  here,  but  what  foir  wind  was  k 
which  blew  you  our  Vay  1" 

"  I  was  on  my  way  to  Italy,  through  the  Tyrol,"  replied 
Mr.  Singleton,  '*  and  only  a  few  days  ago  heard  that  you 
and  Scott  were  here  ;  but,  as  you  are  here,  I  think  I  shall 
set  up  my  tent  here  too,  till  the  fidgets  seize  me  again,  and 
then  I  shall  be  off." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Scott,  '*  as  old  nurses  say,  there  is  no 
set-still  in  you.  You  were  bom  in  the  year  of  the  comet, 
and  I  always  think  its  influence  affected  your  constitution, 
and  gave  you  your  erratic  propensities.  ^  A  wandering 
star' you  certainly  are,  but  not  'reserved  to  darkness ;^ " 
and  he  looked  at  his  cousin  with  the  greatest  affection. 

"  Thank  you,  Willy,"  replied  Mr.  Singleton,  with  a 
bright  smile,  *'  I  hope  not.  But  what  were  you  talking  of 
when  I  inte'mipted  you  ?  I  heard  something  about  *  pros- 
pering,' and  '  good,'  so  wanted  to  come  in  for  my  share." 

"  Oh,  it  was  only  the  old  subject — sowing  the  seed." 

•*  Well,  as  Montgomery  says,  '  up  hill,  down  vale,  broad- 
cast it  o'er  the  land.'  What  field  have  you  found  to  culti- 
vate here?  There  is  always  enough  every  where  that  needs 
the  tilling,  and  you  are  neither  of  you  among  those  who 
put  the  hand  to  the  plough  and  look  back  ;  at  least  I  know 
you  are  not,  Scott,  and  I  do^'t  much  think  your  fiiend 
here  is." 

"He  has  sown  to  some  purpose  just  now,"  returned 
Mr.  Scott,  "  and  his  shock  is  nearly  ready  for  the  sickle." 

**  Not  sown,  only  watered,"  said  Sir  Roland  ;  **  but  God 
has,  indeed,  given  an  almost  unhoped-for  increase.  I  was 
wishing  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Singleton,  to  do  a  Utde  act  of 
kindness  for  us  just  now ;  which  is,  to  give  the  Sacrament 
to  a  poor  fellow  up-stairs,  whoSe  sands  are  almost  out." 

"  Up-stairs  !  who  is  he  V^ 

"  Mr.  Anstruthen    He  was  Secretary  of  Embassy  here." 

"  Anstruther !  I  know  that  name.  Is  he  a  dark-eyed 
man,  with  high,  marked  features,  and  haughty,  disagreeable 
manners  T' 

"  He  was  such,  certainly,"  replied  Sir  Roland,  some- 
what reluctandy ;  **  but  you  will  not  recognise  the  latter 
characteristics  in  him  now." 

**  What,  '  the  Word '  has  done  its  work  has  it  1  and 
brought  down  '  the  high  look  of  the  proud.'  Well,  God 
be  ynth  him  then !  |  shall  be  most  happy  to  give  him  the 
Sacrament  in  that  case  ;  b^t  I  really  could  not  have  done 
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00  ^88  it  ifl  not  my  bounden  office  here)  if  he  had  been  one 
of  mose.whOf  having  neglected  religion  all  their  Uyeg,  take 
this  lite,  at  the  last  gasp,  as  a  sort  of  moral  or  spiritual 
panacea ;  and  place  as  much  dependence  on  it  as  the  de- 
hided  Papist  does  on  the  *  Viaticum '  of  his  church.  But 
to  one  who  has  really  received  the  Lord  in  his  heart,  I 
greatly  delight  in  administering  it ;  it  gives  me  such  ex- 
treme pleasure  to  be  enabled,  in  such  a  cas^,  to  lay  a  strong 
emphasis  on  the  word  *  thee  ' — *•  That  Christ's  blood  was 
shed  for  theeJ*  I  know,  indeed,  that  that  most  precious 
Uood-shedding  was  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  ;  but 
still,  being  avtulable  only  for  such  as  behave  it  was  ^  shed 
for  them  and  are  thankful,*  to  such  only  can  I  emphazise 
the  word,  or  indeed,  administer  the  outward  sign  at  all 
with  comfort     When  shall  it  be  1     To-morrow  V 

•*  To-morrow,  if  you  like  ;  as  it  is  rather  late  to-day." 

**  So  be  it  then.     But  I  shall  like  to  see  him  first." 

"  Will  you  come  up  with  me  now  ?" 

**  No,  I  will  not  go  up  with  you  at  all.  Sir  Roland.  Per- 
haps you  will  kindly  go  up  by  yourself,  and  ask  him  if  he 
likes  to  see  me ;  and  then,  when  you  are  safe  off  the  prem- 
ises, I  will  go  to  him.  I  like  such  interviews  always  to  be 
tete-a-tete :  otherwise,  one  can  only  say  odious  common- 
places ;  or,  if  one  does  say  more,  one  appears,  to  one- 
self at  least,  affected — and  I  don't  know  what.  I  do  not 
mind  the  ministering  angels  hearing  me,  and  I  like  that 
those  evil  beings  who  are  ever  at  our  sides,  sick  or  well, 
should  do  so  too ;  but  I  have  a  mortal  aversion  to  mortal 
ears." 

"And  yet,"  said  Mr.  Scott,  "I  have  heard  you  say,  that 
you  did  not  care  how  many  thousands  were  present,  when 
ODce  yoa  began  preaching." 

**  That  is  quite  another  thing;  one  then  addresses  the  world 
in  general — ^looks  at  nobody,  and  thinks  of  nobody  !  one's 
whole  soul  is  in  one's  subject ;  and  I  think  sometimes  I 
sbcmM  hardly  feel  the  difference,  were  I  to  die  in  the  mid- 
dle, so  completely  do  I  feel  abstracted  from  the  world — so 
in  the  spirit  with  God.  Fet  to  be  sure,  there  must  be  an 
immeasurable  difference  between  preaching  to  the  perish- 
ing souls  around  one,  and  being  with  the  already  glorified 
spirits  of  men  in  heaven ;  with  the  company  of  angels,  and 
the  presence  of  the  blessed  One  himself!  Well,  all  in  good 
time — ^in  God's  own  good  time !  Will  you  see  now.  Sir 
IMand,  if  I  shall  go  to  this  *  lost  and  found '  up-stairs  1" 

VOL.  I. — 8 
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'*  If  it  wiU  not  be  inconyenient  to  you,  Mr.  SiugleCoo,  I 
think  I  had  rather  you  should  put  off  your  visit  to  him  for 
a  little  while.  He  expressed  a  great  wish  just  now  to  see 
Scott,  so  perhaps  it  would  be  best  for  him  to  go  up  first.*' 

**  I  will  go  at  once  then,"  said  Mr.  Scott ;  and  he  left  the 
room. 

*^  You  are  looking  ill,  Sir  Inland,"  said  Mr.  Singleton ; 
**you  have  been  anxious  about  this  poor  fellow,  I  dare 
•ay." 

"  I  have  certainly  felt  much  for  him,"  replied  Sir  Roland; 
**  besides  which,  confinement  in  this  hot  weather  is  very 
trying.  I  am  not  used  to  being  tied  to  business,  and  find  it 
yery  irksome ;  and  notwithstanding  that  being  with  An- 
struther  is  yery  exciting,  yet  it  is,  in  fact,  my  happiest 
time." 

"  I  can  believe  it — well  believe  it,"  said  Mr.  Singleton. 
**  There  is  scarcely  any  tie  on  earth  like  that  which  binds 
one  to  the  soul  one  has  been  the  happy  means,  in  God's 
hands,  of  *  snatching  like  a  brand  from  the  biu'nmg.'  One 
feels  mightily  complacent,  at  anytime,  towards  those  whom 
one  has  benefited  in  any  way ;  which  feeling  is  doubtless  a 
boon  from  the  Father  of  mercies  to  cheer  one  on.  But 
when  it  is  to  the  soul  that  one^has  ministered — then  it  is  a 
stringent  tie  indeed — a  tie  strong  as  the  *  seven-fold  chords 
of  light.'  A  chain  of  adamant — and  wreathed  with  ama- 
ranth, too !" 

**  It  is,"  replied  Sir  Roland.  Yet  a  sigh  escaped  him  as 
he  thought,  how  soon  the  earthly  portion  of  the  tie  which 
bound  him  to  his  dying  friend  would  be  dissolved. 

"  Stronger,  I  conceive,"  continued  Mr.  Singleton,  "  than 
that  which  binds  the  receiver  of  the  boon  to  the  imparter." 

«'  I  think,"  said  Sir  Roland,  "  that  Scott — who  has  told 
me  all  he  owes  to  you — loves  you  with  a  force,  which  your 
regard  for  him  can  scarcely  exceed." 

"  Scott's  heart  is  a  most  humble  one — ^therefore  with  him 
it  may  be  so ;  but  the  pride  of  our  fallen  nature  generally 
makes  us  revolt  from  receiving  favours,  while  it  enhances  the 
pleasure  of  bestowing  them ;  and  I  fear  there  are  few  of  us, 
who  would  take  equal  delight  in  the  conversion,  even  of 
those  most  dear  to  us,  if  the  Lord  had  made  use  of  other  in- 
struments entirely,  and  had  left  us  quite  out  of  the  work. 
^  Sin,  in  some  shape  or  other,  mixes  with  all  our  thoughts  and 
feelings,  sullying  the  stream  which  yet  perhaps  at  first  really 


jMOvlfinmi'llieioweof  Gnd.     It  k  a  wart  md  fricf - 
a»  tnioetlie  Uigfat  within  which  c»nkerB  all  «^  Ji; 
tiiclhwi^g&lBAiimTwiMMdhwiiicA*ngB,Iikehiiidgrfei^ 

8ir  KJanfl  and  Mr.  fiin^leton  contiDiied  to  convent  mit 
fhrv-kad  hsavwn  each  oAter  all  their  Ufcs,  for  thej  were 
ImIkcs  is  the  ^reat  &iiii]y  cfthe  ledeemed,  and  sodi  have 
jjwaya  —eh  ao  enmiacwi. 

jifio-  a  Aart  time  Mr.  Scott  caiae  down  again  fiwa  Mr. 

**  T«a finmd  Mm  much  ahered,  did  joo  imtP  asked  Sir 


•*  I  ihoalfl  flcaroelj  have  known  him  at  fint,^  replied  Mr. 
Scott,  **  dMMtgh  it  is  ocit  a  monlh  sinoe  I  «aw  huih---he  it  aa 
feaifiJi^  rhangrid  !  Bat  in  convening  with  him,  I  fre- 
qiieufly  caagiit  a  memfalanoe  to  his  fomier  self,  in  the  pe- 
culiar way  in  which  he  tarns  his  ejes  suddenly  upcm  one 
wImo  apeaking.  Tlie  j  seem  to  have  such  power  now,  as  if 
tfiey  were  afl  spirit.  Thej  were  always  peculiarly  ezpres- 
nwe ;  hot  now,  fimn  out  of  his  dealh-Iike  countenance,  their 
fiiffce  is  akDost  oTerpowering — ^yet  tlie  expression  so  fine ! 
If  you  eoold  go  to  him.  Singleton,  about  twelve  to-morrow 
be  would  like  it ;  and  then  Ashton  and  I  will  come  up  when 
700  are  ready,  and  reoeire  the  sacrament  with  him.** 

**  I  shafl  be  quite  happy  to  do  as  he  wishes,**  replied  Mr. 
Singleton ;  *'  but  have  eveiy  thing  ready,  will  you,  before  I 
go  in.  I  hate  those  tiresome  preparations,  tliey  always  dis* 
tract  the  mind.  I  suppose  they  always  will  as  long  as  one 
is  here — that  is,  as  long  as  they  are  needful — for  we  shall 
want  no  such  things  up  there  (pointing  to  heaven) ;  they  are 
made  irksome,  I  suppose,  in  order  to  remind  us  of  that. 
WeD,  tell  your  friend  to  expect  me  precisely  at  twelve  o* clock 
to-morrow,  without  any  furtlier  notice ;  and  you,  Sir  Roland, 
will,  I  am  sure,  kindly  take  care  I  shall  have  a  clear  field.** 
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CHAPTER  X. 

**  Under  whatever  subterfuges  he  may  attempt  to  hide  his  error,  the  maa 
who  labours  to  expiate  his  own  sin,  by  selfoinflicted  pains  of  the  body,  has 
lost  his  hold  of  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  Grod ;  he  may  be  Tery  derout, 
and  very  fervent,  but  the  Grospel  he  has  framed  to  himself  is  '  another  Gos- 
pel,* and  in  fact  is  no  Gospel ; — ^it  is  not '  glad  tidings,'  bat  sad  tidings." 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

**  From  that  treacherous  border  the  few  would  make  their  escape  heaven- 
ward, as  the  few,  in  every  age,  have  escaped  from  the  false  bosom  of  the 
Bomish  Church ;  but  the  many — the  thousands  of  the  people,  would  be- 
come the  pitiable  victims  of  this  religion  of  sacraments."— T a tlor's  ib»- 
eietU  Chriitiatiity. 

As  Mr.  Singleton  rose  to  depart,  Mr.  Scott's  senrant 
came  in  to  ask  if  his  master  would  see  Mr.  Roberts. 

*'  By  all  means :  ask  him  to  come  up. — Now,  Singleton," 
added  Mr.  Scott,  when  the  man  had  left  the  room,  '^  do 
stay ;  this  is  our  chaplain,  and  you  may  be  able  to  saj  a 
word  to  do  the  poor  fellow  good,  and  I  shall  want  you 
when  he  is  gone ;  you  can  have  nothing  to  do  here  but  with 
me. 

"  Yes  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do  here  with  myself. — I  want 
to  look  about  me.*' 

••  Well,  but  wait  till  he  is  gone,  and  I  will  help  you  to 
look  about  you." 

The  servant  now  announced  Mr.  Roberts ;  -and  Mr.  Sin- 
gleton, after  bowing  to  him  courteously,  sat  down  again,  as 
his  cousin  had  wished. 

"  How  are  you,  Roberts  V*  asked  Mr.  Sctott. 

•*  Half  dead  !  I  have  been  parading  the  streets  with  the 
town-crier  all  the  live-Ion g^^ay,  trying  to  detect  some  hid- 
den parson  to  do  my  duty  tor  me  for  a  week  or  two." 

*»  Why  ?— whither  away  1" 

"  Lord  N has  been  kind  enough  to  invite  me  to  ac- 
company him  to ,  which  I  should  be  delighted  to  do, 

if  I  could  only  get  clear  of  the  abominable  service  here. 
I  must  go  out  again,  I  suppose — as  one  does  to  catch  up 
a  loose  horse — with  a  little  corn,  and  try  to  inveigle  some 
one  for  hire  and  reward.  I  shall  have  it  placarded  up  on 
every  respectable,  serious-looking  bit  of  wall  in  the  place." 
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**  I  don't  want  the  corn,"  said  Mr.  Singleton,  with  great 
graTitj ;  '*  but  as  I  do  not  think  the  service  very  abomina- 
Ue,  I  will  take  it  off  your  hands,  if  you  like  it*  You  do 
not  seem  to  value  it  very  highly,  so  perhaps  you  will  not 
mind  intrusting  its  performance  to  a  stranger/' 

'^  I  am  sure  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,"  answered  Mr. 
Roberts,  rather  disturbed.  '*  I  did  not  know — I  was  not 
the  least  aware,  that  I  was  in  the  presence  of  a  clergyman, 
or  I  should  not " 

**  No  excuses  to  me,  my  good  sir,"  said-  Mr.  Singleton, 
quiedy ;  '*  what  is  fit  for  tlie  Master's  ear,  is  quite  good 
enough  for  His  servant^s." 

Mr.  Roberts  was  excessively  confused,  and  continued 
stammering  out  indistinct  apologies;  but  Mr.  Singleton 
stopped  him  by  saying  kindly — 

••  We  will  not  talk  any  more  of  that  just  now ;  another 
time  perhaps,  when  we  know  each  other  better,  we  can  be- 
gin it  in  a  soberer  strain. 1  suppose  you  do  not  often  get 

leave  of  absence  here,  for  there  are  but  few  clergymen  who 
are  such  waifs  and  strays  on  the  surface  of  society  as  I 
am ;  but  however,  I  am  glad  to  have  arrived  just  in  time 
to  be  of  use  to  you,  for  I  well  know  the  pleasure  of  a  httle 
liberty." 

Mr.  Scott  looked  with  the  utmost  admiration  on  one 
whom  he  knew  possessed  all  the  thunders  of  eloquence, 
with  which — had  he  chosen  to  put  them  forth — he  might 
have  confounded  the  thoughtless,  undevout  young  man  to 
whom  he  spoke,  but  who,  in  the  gentleness  of  his  wisdom, 
expressed  kindly  sympathy  with  his  natural  wishes,  before 
he  attempted  to  show  him  the  evil  of  his  spirit ;  and  Sir 
Roland  also,  with  pleased  surprise,  gazed  on  the  fine,  kind 
eountenance  of  the  commanding  being  before  him. 

"  When  does  Lord  N set  out  1"  asked  Mr.  Scott. 

•'  To-morrow  morning,"  replied  Mr.  Roberts ;  *'  and  I 
was  beginning  to  grow  desperate,  but  Mr.  Singleton's  kind- 
ness has  made  quite  a  new  creature  of  me." 

Mr.  Singleton  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  careless  speaker, 
and  his  lips  parted  as  if  he  were  about  to  reply,  but  he  re- 
strained himself,  and  kept  silence,  though  a  sigh  arose.  He 
had  been  inclined  to  make  a  comment  on  Mr.  Roberts'  own 
expression  of  '*  being  a  new  creature ;"  but  he  felt  that  this 
was  not  a  fitting  time  or  place ;  for  a  lecture  before  wit* 
was,  he  well  knew,  a  most  unpalatable  dose  to  any 

8* 
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*^  Are  you  latelj  from  England,  Mr.  Sin^etonl"  asked 
Roberts. 

'*  I  left  it  about  two  months  ago.*' 

**  Was  anything  particular  going  on  1  One  never  can 
believe  the  newspapers." 

"  Nothing  very  particular  that  I  know  of." 

"  The  Puseyites  seem  flourishing — ^the  vile  hypocrites !" 

'*  My  good  sir,"  said  Mr.  Singleton,  quickly,  "  you  wiU 
excuse  me,  but  I  must  say,  I  think  we  should  be  acquainted 
with  people  very  well,  before  we  venture  to  fix  upon  them 
the  blackest  name  in  all  the  black  calendar  of  sins." 

*'  I  am  really  most  unfortunate  to-day,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Roberts — '^  full  of  mistakes !  I  first  find  a  clergyman  where 
I  least  expected  it,  though  that  mistake  his  kindness  has 
turned  quite  to  my  advantage — ^bowing  to  Mr.  Singleton — 
and  then  discover  that  he  is  a  Puseyite !  which  I  certainly 
should  not  have  expected,  considering  the  companv  in  which 
I  find  him." 

*'  You  certainly  mistake  in  supposing  me  one  of  the 
Puseyites,"  said  Mr.  Singleton,  smiling;  "for  I  am  very  &r 
from  being  such,  and  highly  disapprove  their  doctrines. 
But  my  young  fi*iend,  I  am  some  six  or  seven  years  older 
than  you  are,  and  by  virtue  of  my  bald  head  I  claim  brevet 
rank  for  six  or  seven  more,  so  you  will  perhaps  forgive  my 
saying,  that  experience  has  taught  me,  that  men  may  fall 
into  ail  imaginable  follies  and  errors  without  being  hypo- 
crites. You  will  remember  who  it  is  that  says,  'Judge 
not,  that  ye  be  not  judged,*  and  His  commands  are  not 
lightly  to  be  disregarded.  We  may  be  led  away  by  a  thou- 
sand corrupt  motives — the  winds  of  passion  may  blow  us  to 
all  points  of  the  compass  ;  and  the  currents  of  self-interest, 
pride,  worldliness,  may  pervert  the  judgment,  and  make  the 
stream  of  life  flow  in  any  but  the  right  channel.  But  deh- 
berately  to  pretend  to  be  what  we  know  we  are  not,  is  what 
few  have  the  consummate  villany  to  undertake,  or  the  bad 
boldness  to  carry  through.  That  was  why  I  objected  to 
your  calling  these  men  hypocrites,  though  at  the  same  time 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  tliat  I  believe  them  to  be 
blindly  carrying  on  a  work  of  vast,  incalculable  evil  in  the 
world." 

'*  You  do  not  like  to  abuse  them,"  said  Sir  Roland, 
"  while  you  *  cry  havoc !  and  let  slip  tlie  dogs  of  war,' 
against  their  doctrines.  Abuse  certainly  is  not  argument, 
and  should  always  be  avoided;   but  we  are  in   general 
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least  inclined  to  cultiyiEite  that  *  charity  which  thinketh  no 
evil,*  where  it  is  most  especially  wanted :  in  thinking  and 
speaking  of  those  who  differ  from  us  either  in  opinion  or 
action.** 

"  Oh  !  I  had  much  rather,"  said  Mr.  Roberts,  '*  abuse 
people  out  and  out,  and  '  make  a  clean  breast  of  it '  at 
once,  then  pretend  a  vast  consideration  for  them,  whilst  I 
am  smilingly  drawing  the  bolt  that  is  to  send  them  to  de- 
struction. I  like  '  a  good  hater.*  Your  mild,  mellifluous 
speeches  are  only  the  oiling  of  the  point  of  the  dagger,  in 
order  that  it  may  gamore  easily  to  the  heart." 

"  You  are  poetical,  Roberts — ^that  was  quite  a  flight," 
said  Mr.  Scott ;  "  but  you  must '  rein  in  your  soaring  geni- 
us, and  clip  the  wings  of  your  rampant  steed,'  before  you 
can  come  down  to  the  level  of  such  poor  sons  of  prose  as 


we  are." 


**  I  think  your  *  rampant  steed '  has  fully  overtaken 
mine,  Scott ;  so  we  two,  at  least,  may  tilt  on  equal  ground. 
But  I  always  observe  that  people  who  begin  so  killing 
sweet,  always  end  so  biting  bitter.  The  '  choicest  unkind- 
nesses  '  always  come  fix)m  those  who  profess  a  vast  consi- 
deration for  your  feehngs  ;  like  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  memo- 
rable speech,  when  asked  the  profession  of  some  one  :  *•  I 
wish  to  speak  evil  of  no  man,  but  truth  compels  me  to  say 
— ^he  was  a  lawyer.'  " 

**  As  if,"  said  Sir  Roland,  *'  *  a  man  could  not,'  as 
Spencer  Perceval — ^the  minister  said,  *  serve  his  God  as 
well  in  the  law  as  in  the  church.'  " 

'*  I  should  think  he  might  easily,"  said  Mr.  Scott,  glanc- 
ing significantly  at  the  young  chaplain. 

'•Or  would  you  wish,  Mr.  Singleton,"  continued  Mr. 
Roberts,  without  attending  to  what  the  others  had  said  *'  to 
keep  singing  the  '  retournelle,'  after  the  fashion  of  Anthony ; 
and  after  abusing  these  men  in  every  figure  of  speech,  chant 
perpetually,  •  But  Pusey  is  an  honourable  man,  so  are  they 
all---all  honourable  men  ?' " 

"  Well !  I  must  say  you  bear  our  fiiend's  impertinences 
Tery  patiently,"  said  Mr.  Scott  to  his  cousin. 

"  He  certainly  does  not  treat  my  gray  hairs  with  fill  the 
respect  I  think  due  to  them,"  replied  Mr.  Singleton  ;  "but 
peiiiaps,  he  has  an  ugly  trick  of  thinking  his  own  opinion 
best ;  which  I  have  observed  some  people  have." 

••  I  always  think  myself  the  wisest  person  in  the  world," 

id  Sir  Roland,  smiling,  and  wilUng  to  relieve  the  embar- 
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rassment  into  which  Mr.  Scott's  obseiration  had  thrown 
Mr.  Roberts.  "  Where  others  agree  with  me,  we  are  on 
a  par  ;  where  thej  differ,  laj  opinion,  of  course,  is  sehm 
mot,  best ;  so  there  I  am  the  superior." 

*^  Well  argued,  and  quite  unanswerable,"  said  Mr.  Scott 
*^  I  imagine  we  all  think  the  same  though,  it  is  what  *  oft 
was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  expressed  ;'  at  least  I  faaye 
long  had  an  idea  that  I  was  decidedly  the  nearest  resem- 
blance to  Solomon,  that  had  appeared  within  our  era.*' 

"  It  is  commonly  observed,"  said  Mr.  Singleton,  **  that 
the  most  equally  distributed  of  all  gifts,  seems  to  be  good 
sense  ;  as  every  one  is  satisfied  with  his  own  share  of  it." 

^^  But  still  to  return  to  the  original  subject,"  said  Mr. 
Roberts,  ^*-  if  these  men  profess  to  believe  things  which  it 
is  impossible  for  any  one  in  his  senses  to  believe — they 
must  be  hypocrites,  unless  indeed  you  prefer  cedling  them 
madmen." 

*'  It  certainly  does  astonish  me,"  replied  Mr.  Singleton, 
*^  that  men,  oUierwise  reasonable,  should  be  led  away  by 
what  appears  to  me  such  gross  errors.  But  still,  till  I  know 
that  they  consider  their  doctrines  as  erroneous,  I  must  not 
call  them  hypocrites  for  professing  them.  I  think,"  he 
added,  and  a  solemn  expression  filled  his  eye,  '*  that  they 
are  ^  given  up  to  a  strong  delusion,'  and  that  the  mischief 
they  are  doing  is  woefiil — unspeakable  !  Theirs  is  a  doc- 
trine '  which' — as  the  Bishop  of  Chester  said,  if  I  remem- 
ber right,  in  one  of  his  charges — '  ministers  so  much  to  the 
pride  of  human  nature,  that  were  it  for  that  reason  alone  I 
should  distrust  it.' " 

"  I  do  not  see  that,"  replied  Mr.  Roberts,  **  excepting  as 
to  the  clergy ;  for  the  poor  laity  are  sorely  rough-ridden  and 
brow-beaten,  I  should  say — ordered  to  keep  silence  •  even 
from  good  words' — ^to  dispose  of  their  intellects  as  best  they 
may — and  to  swallow,  without  tasting  either,  whatever  is 
set  before  them  by  their  appointed  '  pastors  and  masters.* 
*  Eat  your  pudding,  slave,  and  hold  your  tongue,'  seems 
the  order  of  the  day  for  them ;  though  to  be  sure,  even 
then  their  diet  need  not  pall  upon  their  appetites  for  want 
of  variety.  It  is  by  no  means  'toujoursperdrix;'  for  when 
I  was  last  in  England,  staying  in  the  country,  there  were 
within  a  walk  four  churches  with,  to  my  certain  know- 
ledge, four  different  doctrines  served  up,  '  all  well  defined, 
and  separate'  condiments,  as  distinct  in  their  *  savour'  as 
the  most  sickly  appetites  could  desire.    And  yet  the  poor 
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wretches  are  ordered  not  to  judge  for  themselves,  but  only 
to  *  hear  the  Church.'    (Which  Church— query  1) 

**  They  mean  the  Articles,  dtc.  as  the  Church,  you  know," 
said  Mr.  Scott 

**  Yes  ;  but  each  thinks  he  is  giving  the  true  explanation 
of  them." 

**  You  speak  in  rather  a  light  way  on  the  subject,  Mr. 
Roberts,  though  I  cannot  but  agree  in  your  meaning,"  said 
Mr.  Singleton ;  ^*  indeed  I  have  often  wondered  that  this 
discrepancy  in  the  views  of  men  who  have  all  derived  their 
right  of  pubUc  teaching  in  the  Church,  from  the  same  im- 
position of  hands,  does  not  stagger  them  in  the  belief  of 
that  act  having  any  efficacy.     Indeed  we  see  from  the  very 
first,  that  it  neither  bestowed  light  to  guide,  nor  grace  to 
rtanctify ;  fi>r  one  of  the  seven  deacons — ^those  on  whom  the 
apostles  first  laid  hands,  and  who  were  consecrated,  not 
only  for  the  administration  of  funds,  but  also  for  preaching, 
at  least  they  certainly  did  preach) — was  the  author  of  that 
dreadful  heresy  of  the  '  Nicolaitanes*  which  God  twice,  in 
the  Revelation,  declares  that  '  He  hates ;' — ^which  shows, 
that  though  the  laying  on  of  hands  could  set  a  person  apart 
for  the  service  of  tibe  outward,  visible  Church;  yet,  that  it 
had  no  efficacy  in  making  him  either  a  faithfol,  or  an  effi- 
cient minister  of  Christ's  real,  spiritual  Church ;  and  fear- 
fid  experience  teaches  us  the  same  thing  through  all  stages 
of  the  *  succession ;'  so  that  I  cannot  myself  attribute  the 
slightest  value  to  the  present  '  imposition  of  hands.'     Do 
you  remember  that  story  about  some  one — I  forget  his  name 
— ^who  asked  Louis  the  Fourteenth  for   a  bishoprick,  for 
some  fiiend  of  his  1   '  Mais  n'est-ce  qu'il  est  Jansenist  1' 
asked  *  le  grand   monarque.'   '  Du  tout !    Sire,'  replied  the 
applicant,  *  Je  le  garantis  moi  athee — athee  pur  V  '  Can 
one  think  that  God  commits  His  power  to  such  men  as 
these  1     If  others  can,  I  cannot !     But  with  regard  to  what 
we  were  saying,  of  these  things  feeding  the  pride  of  heart 
in  the   laity  as  well  as   in  the  clergy,  you  will  find,  Mr. 
Roberts,  that  we   all  naturally  like  to  exalt  the  body  to 
which,  in  any  way,  we  belong,  though  we  may  possess  none 
of  the  power  in  it  ourselves.     Pride  runs  through  all  of  us  ; 
therefore,  as   the  good  bishop  said,  '  we  should  distrust' 
what  tends  to  foster   the  ungodly  seed.     It   is  a  pleasant 
thing,  by  the  bye,   to  see  those  two  brother  bishops — bro- 
thers in    spirit,  happily,  as  well  as  in  blood — ^fighting  so 
nianfiilly,  side  by  side,  against  the  inroads  of  this  fearfiil 
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keresj  ;  and,  thank  God,  some  other  of  the  bishops  be- 
sides, and  manj  of  the  clergj,  still  remain  untainted  by  its 
poison." 

*^  As  to  the  miraculous  powers  of  the  Church,  where  are 
they  r*  asked  Mr.  Roberts.  *^  When  the  real  apostles  and 
others  performed  miracles,  men  saw  them,  and  were  bene- 
fited bj  them;  but  here,  we  are  called  upon  to  believe 
things  contrary  to  what  we  see — and  that  upon  the  simple 
ipse  dixit  of  men  hke  ourselves." 

*'  You  refer,  I  suppose,  to  the  change  they  believe  to  take 
place  in  the  bread  and  wine  at  the  sacrament,'*  said  Bfr. 
Singleton ;  *^  but  you  are  aware  that  on  that  point  they  do 
not  all  agree ;  some  going  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  fiu*  as  the 
Romanists,  in  believing  that  the  elements  are  converted,  by 
the  blessing  of  the  priest,  into  the  actual  body  and  blood  of 
the  Lord  Jesus;  others,  only  believing  in  the  *real  presence,' 
without  attempting  to  account  for  it.     I  myself  can  only 
view  that  comforting  sacrament  '  as  a  continual  remem- 
brance of  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ ;'  and  I  par- 
take of  it  in  obedience  to  His  express  command,  *  This  do 
in  remembrance  of  me ;'  expectmg,  of  course,  the  blessing 
which  attends  every  means  of  grace,  if  rightly  used.    I  can- 
not feel  that  there  is  any  thing  miraculous,  or  mysterious,  in 
it  (further  than  that  all  God's  ways  of  working  in  the  soul 
are  mysterious ;)  or  that  the  blessing  which  flows  through 
it  differs,  either  in  kind,  or — necessarily — in  degree,  from 
any  of  the  other  influences  of  God's  Holy  Spirit.     Indeed 
I  think  of  both  the  sacraments,  that  they  are  but — to  use 
the  words  of  a  hving  author — '  instruments  that  Grod  blesses 
in  the  using,  not  that  He  has  blessed  to  a  perpetual  use;  for 
then  would  the  use  be  never  separated  fi'om  the  blessing.* 
We  see  also  most  clearly  that  no  holiness  in  the  giver  of  the 
rite  can  cause  it  to  lie  beneficial  to  the  receiver ;  for  Christ, 
'  the  Head  of  His  Church,'  gave  it  to  Judas ! — and  was  he 
benefited  V 

*'  It  is  remarkable,  I  think,"  said  Sir  Roland,  **  that 
though  our  Lord  generally  added  to  all  His  injunctions 
some  gracious,  encouraging  promise,  yet  in  instituting 
the  two  sacraments.  He  merely  gavl3  the  command, 
without  any  blessing  being  added.  To  secret  prayer 
He  promised  open  reward — to  congregational  prayer,  that 
He  would  ^be  there  in  the  midst  of  them' — to  the  pure  in 

*  The  Table  of  the  Lord — Caboi«ihi  Fkt 
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haaitvtlitit  tbej  should  'see  God ; ' — In  short,  I  think,  to  the 
keepiDg  of  ererj  other  iojimction,  was  a  blessing  promised, 
but  none  to  the  sacraments ;  and  mj  soul  can  rest  on  noth* 
lag  but  a  promise,  though  we  know,  that  in  *  keeping  all 
His  commandments,  there  is  great  reward.*  Yet,  notwith* 
standing  this  omission,  such  is  the  inrincible  tendency  of 
the  human  mind  to  go  astray,  that  upon  these  two  simple 
commands,  men  have  built  the  most  wild  and  visionary  hy- 
potheses. It  almost  seems  as  if  heavenly  Wisdom,  foresee- 
ing the  evils  they  would  bring  out  of  them,  determined  to 
leave  them  wholly  without  excuse  for  doing  so.  The  real 
presence  is  infisned,  I  beheve,  chiefly  from  our  Lord's  say- 
ing, *  Take,  eat ;  this  is  my  body  :*  and  again,  in  giving 
the  cup,  *  This  b  my  Mood.'  But  these  words  are  surely 
not  to  be  taken  more  hterally  than  many  other  similar  ex- 
pressions made  use  of  by  our  Lord.  As  here,  he  calls  the 
bread  *  His  body  ;*  so  in  another  place  He  calls  Himself 
the  *  true  bread ;'  he  speaks  of  His  body  as  a  ^  temple  ;*  He 
says  He  is  the  *  door  of  the  sheepfold,'  &c.  Now  no  one, 
that  ever  I  heard  of,  thought  of  taking  these  things  in  their 
litetBl  sense ;  why,  then,  should  so  forced  a  construction  be 
put  upon  that  one  figure  of  speech  ?  Our  Lord  surely  only 
ordained  that  sacrament  as  a  remembrance  of  His  death, 
whereby  we  should  show  forth  to  the  world  continually  our 
Ipve  to  Him,  and  dependence  on  His  merits,  till  He  comes 
again  !  He  abohshed  the  Jewish  passover,  of  which  he  was 
then  partaking  for  the  last  time  with  His  disciples,  and  in 
its  place  instituted  this  bloodless  memorial  of  «)ur  blood- 
bought  salvation.  With  regard  also  to  the  priest's  pro- 
nouncing a  blessing  over  the  bre€ul  and  wine,  under  the  sup- 
position of  imparting  any  value  to  it — that  is  quite  unscrip- 
tural.  The  blessing  which  Christ  pronounced  had  nothing 
in  it,  evidently,  of  that  kind.  Six  times,  it  is  said, '  He  gave 
thanks,'  and  only  twice,  '  He  blessed  ;'  and  He  did  just  the 
same  at  the  multiplying  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  and  no  one 
ever  supposed  that  they  were  intended  to  be  more  than  food 
for  the  body.  And  where  St.  Paul  reproves  the  people  for 
*  some  being  hungy,  aud  others  drunken,'  at  the  sacrament, 
and  tells  them  that  '  they  eat  and  drink  their  own  damna- 
tion '  (more  properly  condemnation)  *•  not  considering  the 
Lord's  body,'  I  believe  thoroughly,  that  he  only  meant,  that 
they  forgot  the  sanctity  and  holiness  of  that  Being,  the  sac- 
rifice of  whose  death  they  had  met  to  commemorate,  and 
that  they  incurred  His  just  displeasure  by  the  insult  thus 
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ofTered  to  Him.     With  regard  to  baptism,  abo,  it  ap| 
to  me  a  great  error  to  attribute  the  least  efficacy  tc 
outward  act.     It  seems  to  me  only  an  admiesion  mb 
visible  church  of  Clirisi,  showing  forth  tiguratirely  the  v 
ing  and  cleansing  of  our  souls  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  C 
and  ordained  by  Christ  posably  as  a  sort  of  teat,  wherj 
the  power  of  faith  should  be  proved;  showing,  that  not  U 
secret  believer,  but  to  tlie  open  avower  of  bia  Lord,  sb 
salvation  belong :  '  For  with  the  heart  man  belJeveth  u 
righteousness ;  and  with  the  mouth  confession  is  made  u 
salvation.'     We  then,  enlist  ourselves  under  the  banner*^ 
the  Great  Captain  of  our  salvation — take  Hia  a< 
us — and  look  to  Him  for  his  blessing.     Adult  baptism  on^ 
is  spoken  of  in  Scripture  ;  and  even  then  we  are  not  bomB 
out  in  the  idea  that  the  gifl  of  the  Holy  Spirit  depended  in 
the  least  upon  it.     No ! — the  baptism  which  is  available  to 
salvation  is  that  of  which  John  spake  before  when  lie  said, 
■  I  indeed  baptise  you  with  water,  but  there  cometh  One 
•  •   "  who  shall  baptise  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost.'     Of 
that  alao,  our  Lord  spoke,  when  He  made  the  promise  to 
James  and  to  John  :  '  Ye  shall  indeed  drink  of  the  cup  that 
I  drink  of;  and  with  the  baptism  that  I  am  baptised  withal 
shall  ye  be  baptised.'     That  baptism  visibly  fell  on  them  at 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  it  falls  not  less  surely,  though  naw 
inTiaihly,  on  every  child  of  man  who  takes  the  Lord  for  k 
God.     That  is  the  only  baptism  for  the  remission  of  si 
feel  convinced  !     St.  Peter,  too,  when  he  saw  that  the  Hq 
Ghost  fell  on  the  household  and  friends  of  Cornelius,  i 
'  Then  remembered  I  the  word  of  the  Lord,  how  that  i 
said,  '  John  indeed  baptised  with  water,  but  ye  shall  be  h 
tised  with  the  Holy  Ghost;'  and  he  afterwards  esclaia 
'  Can  any  man  deny  water  that  these  be  baptised,  seeing  thi 
kaoe  receive.1  the  Holy  Ghost,  even  as  we  V     We    ■ 
plainly,  also,  that  the  blessed  saving  operation  of  the  Spi 
was  by  no  means  necessarily  consequent  on  the  outward  «{ 
of  baptism,  even  at  the  very  first  outset  of  the  Gospel ; 
some  of  those  who  had  received  tbe  rite  from  the  haada  ■ 
the  very  Apostles  themselves  (Ananias,  Sapphira,  and  t 
era)  proved  utter  reprobates  and  ahena  from  God !     Th« 
things  appear  to  me  unanswerable  1     Indeed,  in  conversing 
with  PuBeyites,  who  have  begun  by  asserting  that  baptism- 
infant- baptism  as  well  as  adult — was  necessary  to  salvation, 
I  have  asked  them  if  they  really  thought  that  infants  born  of 
Chriatian  parents  in  some  place  where,  through  uoavoidal 
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eircmnstanees,  no  clergyman  could  ever  come— living  a  fife 
of  deroCed  lore  to  Christ  and  of  faith  in  His  salvation,  and 
so  djiog — ^whether  such  persons  would,  in  their  opinion,  be 
lost  hr  want  of  baptism  ?  and  they  have  invariably  been  con- 
strained to  say,  *  that  they  did  not  tliiuk  they  would !'  (though 
the  confession  was,  in  each  instance,  made  with  the  most 
evident  reluctance.)  Another  way  I  think  I  have,  or  I  cer- 
tainly might  have,  put  it  to  them.  Worldly,  perhaps  openly 
vicious  parents,  take  their  child  to  be  christened  merely 
fiir  form's  sake,  without  one  prayer  of  faith.  That  child 
they  say  is  saved !  Other  parents — ^true,  devoted  Christians 
«— are  also  bringing  their  child  to  the  font,  purposing  indeed 
to  dedicate  it  to  the  Lord.  Sudden  sickness  carries  it  off 
befiMre  the  rite  is  administered  !  Will  they  say  that  that  child 
is  lost  T  The  child  of  prayerful,  spiritual  parents,  condemn- 
ed in  its  helpless  infancy  to  the  fires  of  everlasting  wrath  ! 
They  dare  not  say  it ! — therefore  again — baptism  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  salvation." 

**  Do  you  object  then  to  in&nt-baptism  ?"  asked  Mr.  Sin« 
gleton. 

*'  Far  from  it ;  I  like  the  idea  of  presenting  our  children 
—dear  as  our  own  souls — to  God,  dedicating  them,  as  far 
as  in  us  lies,  to  Christ,  and  imploring  Him  to  bestow  upon 
them  His  Holy  Spirit,  and  all  the  blessed  privileges  of  His 
redeemed.  But  as  to  supposing  that  the  child  is  regenera- 
ted by  that  simple  sprinkling — that  it  is  thereby  made  *  a 
child  of  Grod,  and  an  inheritor  of  tlie  Kingdom  of  Heaven,* 
— ^I  hold  that  to  be  a  fearful  and  most  unscriptural  error ; 
involving  the  destruction  of  the  covenant  promise  to  those 
'  bom  again,'  that  they  shall  *  never  be  plucked  out  of  their 
Father's  hand ;'  for  the  utmost  stretch  of  charity  cannot 
make  us  betieve  that  all  who  are  baptised  have  been  *  born 
again,'  unless  we  choose  also  to  believe  that  we  can  be  the 
redeemed  children  of  God  one  moment,  and  the  accursed 
children  of  Satan  the  next,  or  that  the  careless,  ungodly, 
and  pro&ne,  are  those  whom  God  has  chosen  for  himself  to 
be  '•  a  peculiar  people' — ^though  *  zealous'  of  anything  but 

•  good  works.' " 

"  With  respect  to  infents,"  said  Mr.  Scott,  "  I  not  only 
diink  that  baptism  is  not  necessary  for  their  salvation,  but 
I  believe  that  all  infants  are  saved  by  the  blood  of  Christ, 
whether  of  Christian  parents  or  not.     Scripture  tells  us  that 

*  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself; 
and  I  believe,  therefore,  that  we  are  all  *  bom  into  a  world 
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forgiven  ;'  and  I  firmly  hold,  that  the  emcacj  of  the  great 
atonement  is  available  for  all  those  young  things  who  die 
before  the  age  of  reason.  But  the  moment  they  are  old 
enough  to  sin  wilfully  against  God,  then  of  course  the  whole 
requirements  of  the  law  come  upon  them  (I  speak  of  those 
under  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel,)  and  fi*om  the  guilt  c^ 
their  actual  transgressions  they  can  then  be  saved  only  by 
an  individual  appropriation  of  the  merits  of  Christ  to  their 
own  souls,  claiming  the  benefits  of  His  atonement  for  them- 
selves, and  laying  all  tlieir  sins  upon  liim." 

*^  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  said  Mr.  Singleton  ;  "  and  I 
think  that  you  and  Sir  Roland  have  also  disposed  of  two 
points  very  satisfactorily.  Have  you  studied  as  deeply  on 
the  subject  of  the  power  of  remitting  sins,  now  again  claim- 
ed so  fully  for  the  Church  ?" 

**  My  examinations  of  Scripture,"  replied  Sir  Rolandi 
*^  have  made  me  reject  that  claim  in  toto.  The  moment 
the  soul  believes  in  the  Lord  Jesus  as  its  Saviour,  that  soul 
is  pardoned,  and  '  no  man  can  pluck  it  out  of  its  Father*! 
hands.*  *  Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ  V 
asks  St.  Paul ;  and  if  not  from  his  love — how  can  we  be 
withheld  by  man  from  his  free  and  full  pardon  1  *  There 
is,'  indeed,  *  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  Christ 
Jesus  the  righteous ;'  but  thank  God,  there  needs  no  media- 
tor between  man  and  Him — the  way  to  Christ  is  open  for  alL 
If  man  does  pronounce  our  pardon  truly,  Christ  must  have 
pronounced  it  first — and  that  is  all  the  soul  needs.  If  he 
pronounce  it  falsely — God  does  not  pledge  himself  to  ratify 
it  to  the  impenitent.  When  once  we  have  heard,  '  Be  cif 
good  cheer,  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee,'  sounding  from  the 
voice  of  the  Spirit,  through  the  innermost  recesses  of  the 
heart,  all  words  of  man  are  superfluous — valueless !  Be- 
sides, if  any  such  power  was  bestowed  at  all,  it  was  not 
confined  to  the  apostles.  It  is  said,  '  When  the  doors  were 
shut,  where  the  disciples  were  assembled,  for  fear  of  the 
Jews,  came  Jesus  and  stood  in  the  midst ;  and  saith  unto 
them.  Peace  be  unto  you  ♦  ♦  ♦  as  my  Father  hath 
sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you.  And  when  he  had  said  this, 
He  breathed  on  them,  and  saith  unto  them.  Receive 
ye  the  Holy  Ghost  :  whose  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they 
are  remitted  unto  them,  and  whose  soever  sins  ye  re- 
tain they  are  retained.'  Now  the  power  here  given  (even 
if  any  were  really  bestowed)  was  most  decidedly  giveiiy 
equally,   to  all   who    were   present   on    that   occaiioa ; 


and  we 

dial  the  two 

ii]8c>--firal»falf 

being  an  ezclnnve  fpA  to  die 

not  e?en  all  paitakr  of  it ;  in- 

I  bare  been  lepeatni;  tdb  an, 

twehe,  called  Diiljani, 

eame.*     St.  Paal  alao, 

Matthiaa— as  an  apoade,  ribwigb  be 

as  one  of  the  dioriiplf*.    Al  pcrvanfy  dbmfac  otdaiaed 

througb  their  line  ci  mtrtmwm,  ihaibi  be  eoooidrKidL  bf 

the  *  succesgionigta,*  ag  incapahlcof  if  BMriiii  ■« ;  iorbow 

ooold  these  three  men  bmow  apoo  oiben  a  power  which 

had  nerer  been  beitowcd  oo  ifataMelret  ?     B«t  I  deo  j  that 

the  power  of  absolotion  was  emn  lo  aar :  firmlj  beiier- 

ing  that  our  Lord's  meaoinr  was,  that  the  Go«p(rl  cf  truth 

committed  to  diem  off,  and  tfaroozfa  them  to  us,  was  that 

which  diouJd  be  the  means — br  ia  reception,  of  *  remitting' 

nns,  or — by  its  rejection  of  *  retaining'  tfactn  upon  the  soul 

iorewer;  as  He  sajs  in  another  place,  'He  that  kaxh  the 

Son  hath  life ;  but  he  that  bath  not  the  Son  hath  not  bfe, 

but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him.'     And  I  beliere  the 

same  meaning  was  attached  to  what  was  said  to  Sl  Peter ; 

and  also  that  the  *  rock'  upon  which  the  Church  was  to  be 

boiJt  was  the  truth  confessed  : — ^  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the 

Son  of  the  liying  God ;'  and  not  the  zealous,  but  uustable 

apostle  who  made  the  confession." 

**  I  believe  jour  interpretation  to  be  the  true  one,"  siiid 
Mr.  Singleton, "  and  am  pleased — for  it  is  what  I  have  been 
convinc^  of  many  a  long  year." 

**  But  how.  Sir  Roland,  do  you  know  that  any  women 
were  there  ?"  asked  Mr.  Roberts. 

**  Women  always  ranked  high  amongst  the  number  of  our 
Lord's  disciples,"  replied  Sir  Roland ;  '*  and  in  the  faith- 
fnl  boldness  of  their  love,  were,  as  Barrat  beautifully  and 
truly  says — 

'  Last  at  His  cross,  and  eariiest  at  His  grave  ;* 

and  as  they  are  said  to  have  been  with  the  disciples  that  very 
morning,  it  is  most  probable  that  some  of  them  were  pres* 
ent  when  our  Lord  appeared  and  spoke  the  words  in  ques- 
tion. But  whether  they  were  so  or  not  is  a  matter,  I  think, 
of  no  importance ;  the  point  I  wish  to  establish  is  that  no 
power  was  by  our  Lord's  words  conveyed  to  the  apostles, 
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bat  what  was  equally  conTered  to  all  woo  were  then  pres- 
ent. We  have,  howerer,  full  Scripture  testiiiionj  to  assura 
U8  that  women  received  the  *  bapdon  of  fire '  on  the  dajr  id 
Pentecoet,  equally  with  the  men :  the  apostle's  quotation 
fix>m  Joel  sufficiently  proves  that.  I  have  considered  much 
about  these  things  lately,  because  I  think  it  is  of  such  veiy 
great  importance  that  they  should  be  rightly  understood,  es- 
pecially in  these  days,  when  there  is  again  being  set  up,  in- 
stead oi  the  religion  of  Christ,  a  *'  religion  of  sacraments '— - 
of  forms  and  ceremonies— -of  fastings  and  ascetic  practices-— 
in  short— of  refined  Popery  !'' 


CHAPTER  XL 

**  A  saint !  and  what  imports  the  name 
Thus  banded  in  derision's  game  7 
Holy  and  separate  from  sin, 
To  good,  nay  e'en  to  Grod,  akin. 

A  saint !  oh,  scomer !  give  some  sign, 

Some  seal  to  prove  the  title  mine. 

And  warmer  thanks  diou  shalt  command, 

Than  bringing  kingdoms  in  thy  hand." — Makriott. 

**  Yea,  and  why  even  of  yourselves  judge  ye  not  what  is  right  ?"— 

Luke  xii.  57. 


"  I  will  receive  nothing  without  examining  it,  for  I  cannot  think  n^ 
soning  faculties  were  given  to  me  to  be  hood-winked,  and  led  about  in 
passive  helplessness  by  those  of  other  men/'— 

Judah^t  Lion:  Charlottk  Elizabeth. 

"  While  the  toils  are  fast  gathering  around  the  English  Church,  and 
while  the  younger  clergy,  if  common  report  say  true,  are  generally  yielding 
themselves  to  the  fascination,  and  while  some  who  should  loudly  CApieai 
themselves,  seem  disposed  to  leave  things  to  take  their  course,  and. at  any 
rate,  to  be  '  quiet,'  there  is  a  body  at  hand  that  is  not  asleep,  aitboufh 
mute,  nor  indifferent  to  the  issue  of  the  movement,  however  wary  and  dis- 
creet is  the  expression  of  its  deep-felt  joy.  The  Church  of  Rome  need  not 
act  or  speak  on  the  present  occasion;  her  part  is  to  wait  her  time."— 

Taylor's  AncierU  ChritHamif* 

*'  Well,  I  have  no  objection  to  your  doctrines,  I  am 
sure,"  said  Mr.  Roberts,  in  answer  to  Sir  Roland^s  last  ob- 
servation, "  if  it  were  merely  that  it  opposes  those  proadv 
pragmatical,  Papistic  Puseyites ;  whose  only  motive  in  lifih 


who  aie,  m 
worid,  alvsrs 


^  Wkr,  Toa  fee.  I  flone  anc  i. 
in  mj  Gomposcua.'  ao^peuL 
edlY ;  *^  so  if  I  cxJuutSKfL  x  al 
deeds  misic  becuoBfr  jaauiaaL  .^ 

*^  WeiC  dKOy  seaii  obc  jmr 
■aid  Sir  RoiaikL  *  Boc  v3&.  iKsicrt  ^ 
power  in  dte  Pssevioesw  I  imuK: 
miimfe  itaeit  wick  ckcir  je 
to  sar  diat  ic  h  cfae  Bum.  ^Ojpez 
It  is  ceftunir  paiiilM  i»  ^ 
the  ^aposioiic  jrrf  .wm ' 
thin^  in  their  mxads;  and  Tntfmnc 
eril  of  their  ^twmnm  mice  riaa  iie 
diem  effect  n&  manj  wao  Kcmsc?  jiruuex  um 
on  erangelieal  pnaapfe&.  Tbaae  wtui  't-'s^  uvs 
fbl  to  the  neet&stMS  oc  kom.  -a^^^  vsssnvut  -u 
God^s  kin^docB  npoc.  eanx.  ttttaiimr  -li^*^ 
stances,  intent  o^ih-.  or  i£  Jeaasc  ^nji^iir  ui  -»^LJiniie  i^ 
merits  and  power  olf  the  *  faeceaBoa.'  .Kurjug  tut  «viift  v 
men  to  iare  as  besc  thej  aiaj.  KcSirnm^f  im-  ii  •ri  asar 
instances,  to  the  Tain  aiui  frrvoibaB  iuj-uMni\a  u'  li^  ▼•i/fit* 
which  once  ther  had  BCeri?  r»noana-»f.  'l^  J  la^tt 
traced  the  effect  of  thk  Maoa  :n  «i  nan*?  huuUk.  Mil  a 
some  too,  of  whom  mr  heart  oeardul?  -iT^uaumi.  7-t  M 
run  well,  who  hath  hindezcd  jxxi  I'  " 

"  Tou  wdl  find,  Mr.  Robert^.'*  nut  Mr.  .^uts^smn.  *  tuat 
grierous  error  has  ofieo.  been  put  hrw^ri  \^  w^sl^-jitgisu 
tioned,  honest,  and  eren  piooa-searKii  2ifsu  I.Kl«t^^.  J  vtm> 
been  obsenred  that  nKwt  oaii  nj^iusns  isvr*  -wt^n  -vr^iuui^ 
by  good  men— oatwardiT  gsM^  ajl  jgaux» — ^^sumi  jkffe^ni% 
sagacity  enough  to  know,  uiac  x  tttju-s  iosrrjuw  »^<* 
preached  bj  those  of  immorai  exmrae&v,  r:a^  ^MM^raiir/  '^ 
people  would  instandj  reject  dKa.  B«t  the  ipRHC  erii  m^ 
9* 
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that  most  of  the  lUloiren  of  these  men,  adopting  their  erron, 
without  holding  to  the  chain  c^fiuth  which,  though  slenderj 
yet  bouud  them  to  the  truth,  make  shipwreck  of  conscience, 
and  faith,  and  all  things.  I  have  heard  a  very  excellent, 
but  prejudiced  man,  say,  '  that  he  did  not  think  that  any 
Puseyite  could  go  to  heaven  ;*  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  agree 
witli  him  in  that  awful  opinion,  for  I  belicTC,  that  amongst 
them  may  be  found  many  (and  among  Roman  Catholics 
also)  who  sincerely  desire  to  do  the  will  of  Grod,  though 
not  clearly  perceiving  wherein  that  will  consists;  and  who 
also  really  trust  to  Christ  for  their  salvation.  But  in  both 
cases,  there  is  so  much  of  error  mixed,  that,  I  conceive,  they 
must  be  saved  in  spite  of  the  doctrine  they  hold,  and  not  in 
accordance  to  what  it  teaches." 

"  Well  then,"  said  Mr.  Roberts,  "  I  hope  I  may  be 
allowed,  at  least,  to  call  these  Puseyites  the  greatest  fools 
that  ever  existed  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Scott,  "  I  shall  enter  my  •  veto*  against 
you  there,  and  quote,  though  not  the  Scriptures,  yet  the 
opinion  of  the  wisest  uninspired  man  that  ever  lived  or 
wrote — Lord  Bacon ;  who  says  (though  I  may  not  be  quite 
correct  in  my  words,  perhaps,  as  I  quote  from  memory)  t^at, 
*  the  Dervish  who  spins  all  his  life  on  one  foot  in  hopes  of 
gaining  Heaven,  is  a  wiser  man  than  he  who  takes  no 
pains  at  all  about  it  ;*  so  if  the  matter  were  at  issue  between 
you  and  these  earnest  though  mistaken  -  men,  or  even 
between  you  and  the  spinning  Dervish,  Roberts,  on  which 
side  would  the  learned  authority  just  quoted  have  given  his 
verdict  ?" 

Mr.  Scott  looked  at  Sir  Roland  as  he  said  this  with  a 
laughing  gesture  of  deprecation ;  for  he  knew  that  the  latter 
did  not  like  the  light  tone  of  irony  which  he  often  used  when 
speaking  to  Mr.  Roberts ;  thinking  it  but  ill  calculated  to 
create  in  the  mind  of  that  careless  being,  a  respect  for  sacred 
things  ;  or  to  awaken  in  him  that  due  regard  for  "  the  vast 
concerns  of  an  immortal  state,"  which  it  was  so  desirable 
that  he  should  feel. 

Mr.  Roberts,  however,  seemed  but  little  discomposed,  and 
replied  contemptuously,  ''I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  saint, 
certainly ;  so  I  am  afraid  I  must  yield  the  palm  both  to  my 
Puseyite  and  my  twirling  friends.  I  am  not  ambitious  of 
such  honours." 

'•  You  will,  J  am  sure,  forgive  me,  Mr.  Roberts,"  said 
Mr.  Singleton,  in  a  grave  but  kind  manner,  for  he  felt  that 


talitf  to  fight.*     I  wm  sbk-  x"  vm  ^JL  tniuL  x 
•olitiide  of  JVH-  dnHihBr.  ysm  wdL  no:  -vua.  -n 
bleaaed  a  tide,  baa  niAmr  ■wmffwfir  usm  -o 
ebomtok.'* 

He  smiled  kinAr  as  ^  AUffiffL  mil 
qpirit  ahranrs  baidcBcd  laelf  vswiuc 
bat  eadtiii^  umiii  i .  wm-  smiaiMKif 
rose,  and  be  steaaoA  huOi  jmaaBtt  uul 
txpreaman  c£  deimaiBt  vtasi  ii»    suiuusuhw 
vioosiT  wonttSaiY  plaeei»4iii»  tc  i?«iiiir  uuc 

Sir  Rnhnd,  vboae  cnnaDerm*  «iiet  i^  1^ 
williiig  to  refiefv  bis  iiafcii    1111111  ir,  juKimtr 


**  I   can  easlr  <  wmijiiM  Hi  iiif  *  Juf    miL    '^  iuff 
who  bare  habitaaSh- £t.»ic  h  i^iruir  tuii  ■nm^*!'*  UHT'Ssrn 
of  all  refieioa,  ibcMU  ilis-  wcsatsfi^  ir-  -tu^    uu^mr  v'  !^ 
Pusejites,  and  abo  br  irar  uf  "Sitf   C'liufn    v  Imiv. 
had   a  friend  vbo.  hxrsL^  «aBwt^  f^-^T    irsm     t^i^.-'a 
spoken  of,  and   meeczer  v^  «inii»   i&*;iufn»  itui    imtftn^ 
Roman  CatfaoGcs.  va«  ssioaiseit  11  uuirjr  -liprr   -#';r-..   jr:jr 
become  a   Papist.     Saiw-    we  uwi»?-v^-     j-   ▼■«>.    i    i*-rr 
people  were  not  coacezn^tii  ▼uri  "iiif  iuni     *t  1i#»rr  sis\t0*f-  ' 
to  which  another  aa*we?itfL  •iar-  -  ji  -iu*  •»*•  li#^  r.  j/r.^i 
have  been  mishtr  eaaiy  -?r,ec«in^  x  -tii*-  lai?  v*n.       V  j 
such  persons,  as  I  said  I^^'jt^,  I  *mx  ■w*'A  jnntgzn^^  \ifer  h^ 
doctrines  and  practicci,  <«r  Kooie:  luii  OrAnt.    n;?'^    *r-#' 
out  great  attractions — tbej  icii^wriie  »r  in/tiin«r  v^**^      i».' 
that  those  who  have  00c*  -t*»?ii  "i**  yvvi    nm-jr-  i^'  V  v' 
— any  portion  of  wboae  mqj»  jas*   vy*i    nriir-n**,-!  ir     j^ 
Holy  Spirit  of  God — wik'j  ca:?*   *n/T'':t    n    tu"    »i<^ --!»--> 
*  the  sdorious  hbertr  of  tii*?-  '<»rj  -, t  ^  * #t*  — '1 1  at  . :  wf  ;i   :^r-  -^  /? » 
should  'leave  feeding  on  tfcia  iur  xvjwxtAin.   w  vtft>j*  v< 
that  moor,'  is  past  my  eomprcfierjiinn       f  •!»au!?ntv?r   ••^Jti' 
ing  of  a  speech  wfaiicb  tbe  oid  lurjti,  Euftm   jnrtrf«(  >uiiVf 
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jearg  ago,.Mi  which  he  said,  *  He  could  not  think  on  A 
velocip^e !'  But  the  Tractarians  have  im-thou^it  on  a 
yelocipede— and  on  one  of  tremendous  power  too— for  ia 
one  moment,  as  it  were,  thej  have  taken  a  backward  leap 
of  fourteen  hundred  years,  and  with  desperate  determina- 
tion, have  thrown  their  intellects  into  the  darkness  of  the 
earliest  ages/* 

'*It  is  most  marvellous!'*  said  Mr.  Singleton;  '*and 
thej  certainly  strengthen  exceedingly  the  hands  of  Rome, 
so  that  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  latter  exclaiming,  *  Bead 
sono  i  Puseiti !'  But  they  have  not  yet  found  out  the  point 
at  which  infaUibihty  is  to  rest.  They  say  indeed,  to  us, 
*'  Hear  the  Church,'  and  yet  they  differ  fix)m  each  other  in 
every  possible  shade  and  degree,  and  '  hear  the  Church' 
themselves  only  on  such  points  as  they  like." 

'^  Yes,  that  has  often  struck  me,"  said  Sir  Roland  ;  '*  for 
if  '  the  Church'  is  to  be  received  as  an  infallible  guide  (a$ 
the  Papists  bona  fide  receive  their  church)  we  must  bow 
our  judgments  entirely  to  her,  and  not  take  upon  ourselve* 
to  judge  of  any  thing  that  she  teaches ;  but  this,  though 
they  inculcate  it,  they  do  not  practise,  for  they  venture  to 
differ  whenever  they  please ;  and  if  they  object  in  one  thing, 
1  may — as  far  as  infallibility  is  concerned— object  in  a 
hundred.  To  the  Bible  I  can  bow  my  whole  soul,  for  that 
is  the  true,  unerring  word  of  God ;  ,but  I  am  afraid  Dr. 
Pusey  would  think  me  a  terrible  and  audacious  heretic 
were  I  to  say,  that  I  adhere  to  the  Church  of  England, 
not  as  taking  her  for  my  guide,  but  as  mere  matter  of  pre- 
ference. Indeed,  a  Puseyite  friend  of  mine  always  tella 
me  I  am  not  '  a  churchman,'  only  a  *  man  who  goes  to 
church' — not  a  bad  distinction,  and  perfectly  true  according 
to  their  views." 

**  Do  you  prefer  it  then,  merely  as  the  best  sect,"  asked 
Mr.  Singleton, "  or  have  you  any  value  for  it  as  •  the  Church 
of  England,  as  by  law  established  V  " 

'*  I  value  it  as  both,"  said  Sir  Roland. 

**  You  are  not  then,  for  the  voluntary  principle  ?" 

**  Oh,  no !  I  am  totally  opposed  to  that  as  a  national  rule. 
A  Church — a  settled  State^church — I  think  every  nation  is 
bound  to  maintain,  if  it  hopes  for  the  blessing  of  God  on  it 
as  a  nation.  Any  government  is  inexcusable,  in  my  opin- 
ion, which  does  not,  as  a  great  *  Pater  familias,'  feed  it» 
children  with  nourishing  spiritual  food ;  and  our  church, 
spite  of  her  errors,  has  been,  and  is,  deeply  valuable,  as  a 


preseirer  of  the  uDCormpted  word  of  God«  aisd  Wi 
is  ezceUent  in  doctrine  and  diwcipJMne*  To  h«r,  liieiaelypf:, 
sbal]  I  adhere  as  long  as  h  it  in  aoj  wujr  pomatJe,  If  ^tiut 
Tiactanans  succeed,  as  is  tkehr  azmtotd  amdptMish€4  titmk, 
in  reuniting  her  to  the  Church  of  VUtmtc^  by  aJbms^  tkMn^ 
so  as  to  suit  that  church  (some  cooeesfiiiMGi  «ia»  l«uNi|r  CS' 
pected  fixmi  her)  then  I  most  peHoree,  leare  Aier  «*  ndiKr 
she  will  haye  left  me.  But  I  do  not  liiMr  u#  maidyM^itr  lAnt 
evil  day ;  if  it  comes,  maj  God  give  Mi«ngtii  to  ILi  ywi^At;, 
that  thej  may  be  *faithfid  even  unio  the  esidL''  *^ 

**  Amen !"  said  Mr.  Singleton.  ^  fkif  if  mm;  tUiug  SMmr 
than  another  could  vex  my  soul,  it  wouM  ht^  J  ilMHk,  lAie 
having  no  fixed  national  church  to  go  to.  Betadcsc,  1  fetJ 
sure  that,  if  the  church  deport  from  God,  Gud  witi  dtyart 
from  her,  and  fi^m  this — then — (itU:d  tttttiuuu  J  dbMKmt  §uh 
cj  I  have  seen  *  Ichabod*  writlen  on  her  4rr«r  imkn;  i^  aid- 
mission  of  the  Catholics  into  o«r  aaitioanJ  oounwi* ;  nud 
whenever  our  church  becomes  fciithU'.wi,  li«eii  iodtmd^  dbJJ 
I  fully  expect  to  find  that  *the  gloiy  of  the  Lord  is  do 
parted.' " 

**  The  same  impression  rests  on  mj  mind,**  said  ^ir  Ro- 
land ;  '*  jet  I  can  feel  sincerely  for  the  Bonuui  Catholies 
as  men,  and  am  glad  that  many  of  tiMrir  disahihties  have 
been  taken  off;  but  never  should  they  have  he^eo  admitled 
into  parliament,  and  never  either  ougljt  we  to  iiave  thought 
ourselves  justified  in  voting  supplier  for  tlie  instructiofi  of 
those  who  were  to  go  forth  and  teach  the  people  error.'' 

*'  Ah  !  it  is  a  most  difficult  subject  to  foaiiage,''^  said  Mr. 
Singleton  ;  *'  and  I  only  wij^h  we  couJd  have  come  with 
cleaner  hands  into  the  combat,  as  regards  Ireland;  fiir 
though  I  do  not  believe  that,  in  the  whole  world,  there  are 
a  set  of  men  who  labour  as  *  in  tlie  fire,'  as  many  mmisters 
and  others  do  at  this  moment  in  that  country,  yet  for  how 
many  years  was  the  Protestant  Church  there  a  scandal  and 
a  disgrace  to  any  religion  ?  It  is  a  deep  debt  we  owe  to 
that  unhappy  nation,  and  I  almost  fear  the  time  and  power 
fijr  paying  it  off  is  fast  passing  from  us.  Truly  'Christ  has 
received  fi^arful  wounds  in  the  house  of  His  friends'  there, 
and  even  now,  in  many  excellent  people,  I  should  be  re- 
joiced to  see  more  of  the  '  sword  of  the  Spirit,'  less  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  sward,  more  conciliation  to  the  Papists  them- 
selves, though  as  deep  an  abhorrence  as  they  like  to  Pope- 
ry. Of  all  the  missionaries  that  I  ever  read  of,  Felix  Neff 
appears  to  me,  for  this  very  reason,  by  for  the  most  perfect— 
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joining  such  temper,  and  genllenesa,  and  discretion — Id 
Buch  high,  clear  views,  and  such  unflagging  zeal  and  devo- 
tion. Labouring  as  be  did,  til!  be  destroyed  himself — and 
on  the  Terj  Valdensian  spot?,  too,  which  bad  been  so  often 
red  with  the  blood  of  the  persecuted  and  slaughtered  Prot- 
estants— jet  he  raised  no  enmity  against,  or. among  tiie  Ro- 
mish prieBiH  and  papulation  which  were  about  him,  but  lived 
with  them  on  the  kindest  terms  ;  so  much  ao,  tliat  we  are 
lold  in  Gilly's  memoir  of  him,  that  the  sub-prefect,  a  Roman 
Catbolic,  and  many  others  of  that  persuasion — to  show  him 
honour — actually  attended  at  the  ceremony  of  opening  the 
titde  Prostestant  chupel  at  Tiolins ;  and  that  many  also, 
would  often  attend  his  sermons — Bibles  and  Testaments  be- 
ing disiributed,  too,  for  a  length  of  time  without  intemrp- 
lion.  Would — would  that  all  were  animated  by  the  same 
heaven-born  spirit !  that  all — even  while  devoting  themselves 
— ns  this  young  martyr  did — to  teaching  the  most  pure  and 
spiritual  truth — would  rememlier  '  that  the  wrath  of 
wurketh  not  the  righteousness  of  God,'  " 

"  I  have  ollen  wished  that  the  Cliurch  in  Ireland  could 
put  upon  a  different  footing  than  it  is,"  said  Sir  Roland; 
"  thungli  I  dare  say  the  attempt  would  be  found  fraught  with 
athousand  difficulties.     It  is  veryeaey todictalewhetshould 
be  done,  as  one  eite  by  one's  own  fireside,  but  one  must  hold 
some  of  the  reigns  of  government  one's  self,  I  fancy,  befd 
one  can  justly  estimate  the  difRculties  that  surround 
istcr,  in  the  endeavour  to  carry  out  any  great  question. 
J  have  long  wished  that  tithes  could  have  been  entirely 
deemed  there,  and  a  fund  formed  from  them,  out  of  whij 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  could  be  paid ;  so  tl 
dropping  down,  as  it  were,  from  Heaven,  in  the  midst  of  i 
Roman  Catholics,  they  might  spend  and  be  spent 
litem,  without  drawing  money  from  them  in  a  mann 
they  feel,  and  naturally  resent;  and  which  is  certainly 
culated  to  prejudice  them  against  these  spiritual  teacfai 
for  it  must  be  galiingly  oppressive  to  them  to  have  to  pay 
the  maintenance  of  a  church  which  they  think  ncursed, 
that,  loo,  out  of  a  fund  which  had  far  ages  belonged  t< 
ministers  of  their  own  faith.     I  think  there  has  never 
sufficient  consideration  shewn  for  these  natural  feeling! 
the  Papists;  for  what  should  we  feel — and  which,  perhai' 
we  may  soon  have  to  feel — were  we  obliged  to  pay  our  111 
to  a  Romish,  instead  of  a  Protestant  church  1" 

"  Ah  you  are  so  very  lender  of  them,  Sir  Roland, 
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^  M  pmgiff'''^ jziiiB2«»  im  .^i^nnc  «r  it  iir  Tir»- 
iiL  odmr  TnigTwy  HBon'  is  i^bIj  iv  tsni^ 
tfiezv  migflt  br  <*&  ai*nrjjBinii  !&fr  vL  HinF  itf* 
]!lia^  ifas  mK  (ff  a  ftfiiimiL  s  n*  iuhU'ikl  tlir  yw> 
pie  IB  ifce  fraii  ;  wv  Bma:  noii  ponr  n^  jBiPf  sncii  invM  ^lthb 

o£  ddaMOBy  ati  ifaifl!  ■mfap  sb  ^AuimiiF  ilf  wiFw.n>Tng  id  *dmjr 
natmnl  tedm^  afi  tftolt  monr^  ami  oms:  «»flB  ^offd.  and  dii^ 
ficok  to  be  borne.'^ 

^leue  Bot  aradbivu&Kim«r':&Kiir  frriiiTip  "*  m  lahai  i1 
Mr.  Bobefts ;  '^  I  AtamM  jpwsc  Iik?  i3«  fcaur  *a>fac  aS  up  in  a 
loir,  Hw  Uliaajt^ff  Jbiiiimfi  inaB&.  irxsi  a  bamcb  «f  Pa- 
aejitee  at  cack  cad.  hm- wmw  vf  immAJ" 

^  And  a  i|niikbr  of  dnBaam  imml  BobtTlK.*^  tmc^gtm- 
ed  Mr.  Scott ;  ^  fivl  l«Mr  van  eonuXr  hoar  tknn."*'^ 

**  B J  all  meaiHe  <■*  *  wboiDe  rJwon-  of  ikna.  if  nw 
fikek.** 

**Wliat  baagiitts^  draanBaec.  and  banunsfs.  joa  viB 
have,  mj'  good  feflov,  vfam  joar  sKt  of  *  NodunsilM  * 
eooKS  in ;  too,  as  ibe  ausbtr  -  3^1  ipaKamnnu*  inisdUed 
in  die  bi^  cbsdr  of  itaie  !'^ 

**  Wben  I  am  arrired  at  that  drsuablr  elemtiaD,  Scon« 
joa  may  be  sore  I  wiD  gire  joa  and  tout  dissentefs  some 
teat  wlueb  joa  will  not  be  able  easilr  to  swallow ;  some- 
thing  which  will  brine  ^^hi  under  all  three  R>iin«  of 
death.'* 

'*  Are  joa  particulariv  fond  of  the  dissenters,  Scott  !** 
aiked  bis  cousin. 

•«  I  infimtelj  prefer  standing  br  mj  own  church  to  being 
a  dissenter/*  replied  Mr.  Scott ;  ^'  but  when  I  see  the  great 
good  those  men  hare  done  in  so  many  instances  (Christian 
dtssenlers,  I  mean,  not  those  who  deny  the  Atonement,  of 
oourse,)  and  how  much  God  blesses  their  work,  I  am 
readjr  to  say,  as  some  good  old  divine  did,  *  What  is  good 
enough  for  Christ  is  good  enough  for  me/  Many  people 
seem  to  overlook  the  foct  that  it  was,  when  in  their  uneon** 
verted  state,  that  the  aposdes  *  forbid  '  others  doing  gi>od  in 
Christ's  name,  *  because  they  followed  not  after  thoni;* 
and  they  seem  also,  to  have  ■  forgotten  that  our  Lord  an* 
swexed,  *  Forbid  them  not ;'  while  St.  Paul,  when  converted 
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—even  when  speaking  of  those  who  preached  of  oontai- 
tion,  said,  '  Notwithstanding  eveiy  way,  whether  in  pre- 
tence or  in  truth,  Christ  is  preached ;  and  I  therein  do  re- 
joice, jea,  and  will  rejoice.*  And  I  confess  the  apostle's 
feeling  is  my  own.*' 

**  Well,  Sir  Roland,  at  least  you  will  let  me  call  Poi»sh 
priests  hypocrites  V*  said  Mr.  Roberts. 

*'  Oh,  in  mercy  do,  Ashton,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Scott,  with 
an  imploring  gesture  ;  *'  he  is  under  the  influence  of  that 
word  to-day,  and  we  shall  have  no  peace  till  he  has  had  hit 
fency  out  I  really  suspect,  Roberts,  that  some  one  has 
been  calling  you  *  hypocrite,'  you  seem  so  exceedingly  anx- 
ious to  pass  the  title  on  to  some  one  else." 

Mr.  Roberts  reddened,  and  Sir  Roland  answered,  laugh- 
ing— 

^*  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  grant  your  request,  even  here, 
Roberts ;  though  I  am  quite  grieved  to  refuse  it,  backed  as 
it  is  by  such  cogent  reasonings  from  Scott.  But  I  will  tell 
you  why  I  cannot  brand  even  these  men,  individually,  with 
the  name  you  wish  me  to  give  them." 

'^  Particularly  not  those  who  assist  at  the  liquefaction  of 
the  blood  of  St.  Januarius — or  at  the  bursting  out  ci  the 
statue  of  somebody  or  other  at  St.  Peter's  into  a  profuse 
perspiration-— or  who  sew  fix)gs  up  in  lawn,  and  put  them 
on  the  altar  to  leap  about,  pretending  they  are  the  devils 
they  have  just  cast  out  of  a  shriven  penitent,  I  suppose  V* 
asked  Mr.  Roberts,  triumphantly. 

'*  You  have  not,  afler  all,  Mr.  Roberts,"  observed  Mr. 
Singleton,  *' named  the  worst  of  all  impostures,  the  one, 
most  horrible,  probably,  that  the  world  ever  produced — 
namely,  the  Greek  fire." 

*•  To  say  the  truth,"  replied  Mr.  Roberts,  "  I  never  tho- 
roughly understood  what  the  Greek  fire  was,  though  I  have 
often  heard  of  it." 

••  It  is  this,"  replied  Mr.  Singleton.  "  The  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  is,  you  know,  built  not 
only  over  the  supposed  site  of  our  Lord's  tomb,  but  over  the 
-^also  supposed — house  where  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  the 
disciples  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  The  Greek  church,  with 
awful  profanity,  pretend  that  fresh  showers  of  the  HcJy 
Spirit  descend  on  their  priests  every  returning  Whit  Sunday. 
To  prove  this,  they  concoct  a  species  of  gas,  or  of  phospho- 
ric flame  of  some  kind,  called  this  *  Greek  fire,"  which  they 
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eaiwe  U>  issue  forth  at  tlie  appaiDted  ilmeB,  and,  apparently, 
lo  bU  oa  the  agsembled  priests." 

"  Horrible  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Roberts.  "  I  did  not  think 
tutj  sacb  frightHil  atiocittes  could  ever  have  been  con- 
ceived." 

■'  It  is  most  lamentable,  indeed,"  replied  Mr.  Singleloa, 
"  and  scarcely  is  it  less  ao,  that  the  pauiarch  of  this  church 
fhould  be  regarded  by  tlie  Tractarians  with  special  reve- 
rence, as  the  'immediate  successor  of  St.  James,  the  first 
liiahop  of  Jerusalem.'  At  one  time  they  endeavoured  also 
to  train  a  dove  to  descend  ;  but  the  bird — more  faithful  to 
the  oulure  God  had  ^vea  it  than  the  men — proved  refrati- 
tory,  and  would  not  descend  properly,  but  flew  hither  and 
tbillier  at  its  own  pleasure,  greatly  discomforting  the  holy 
&tliers,  and  finally  obliging  them  to  omit  that  scene  in  their 
pro&ne  farce," 

"  Can  that  be  true  V  asked  Sir  Roland. 

"  A  perfect  fact,  I  asanre  jou,"  replied  Mr,  Singleton, 
"  though  ao  dreadful  a  one,  that  I  do  not  wonder  at  your 
dnubiing  it." 

"  That  is  indeed  worse  than  any  thing  I  had  ever 
draamed  of,"  snid  Mr.  Roberta,  who  seemed  really  sub- 
dued by  the  frightful  view  of  human  nature  presented  to 

*■  Toll  have  driven  me  hard,  certainly,  Roberts,"  replied 
Sir  Roland,  good-humouredly,  "  with  regard  to  the  Papists, 
ibougli  I  won't  yield  yet.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  in 
taany  cases  the  priests  must  know  for  certain  that  what  they 
wy  is  not  true  ;  and  also  that  they  pretend  to  do  what  they 
know  to  be  impostures  ;  but  we  must  remember  that  their 
church  leaches  them  that  such  tilings  are  calculated  to  do 
good,  and  to  save  sonls;  and  if  they  once  begin  to  doubt 
U>e  lawfulness  of  the  things  she  commands — that  doubt 
woiild  be,  in  dieir  eyes,  one  of  the  most  deadly  sins  they 
could  commit:  one  not  to  be  purged  away  without  the  ae- 
veresl  penances  ;  therefore,  you  see,  tlie  conscience  itself 
becomes  bound  by  this  terrible  system  to  such  a  degree, 
that,  unless  the  ull-powerful  Spirit  of  God  work  irresistibly, 
die  wretched  slave  of  superstition  ia  lell  to  perish  in  tho 
chain  ilial  reduces  the  whole  aoul  to  the  most  hopeless  de- 
gradation. We  have  however  taken  extreme  cases,  for  all 
■re  004  commanded  to  perform  such  revolting  impostures  ; 
but  if  I  am  right,  you  see  that  the  individuals  themselves 
may  even  then  be  wholly  guiltless  of  the  sin  of  hypocrisy, 
vol.  p.— 10 
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fvcn  ill  practHU^  tlwae  pkras  frauds ;  thougli  there  is  no 
doubt  thai  maoT  deli^  in  these  thin^  and  go  fiur  beyond 
what  eren  the  church  desures^  for  t£?ir  own  prirate  gain 
and  adTaniai^*  But  it  is  the  system,  Roberts,  that  is  so 
aw^ ;  and  in  nothing  does  the  wUj  wisdom  of  its  dreadfbl 
authM*  show  itself  more  decidedly  than  in  thus  terrifying 
men  from  Tenturing  lor  one  instant  to  use  their  own  reason. 
Against  the  system  of  Poperr,  it  is  impossible  to  feel  too 
strongly.*' 

*^  I  see  what  you  mean/'  said  Mr.  Roberts,  *'  but  you 
really  seem  determined  to  make  yourself  *  un  ange  de  cl6- 
mence,'  for  every  thing  in  the  world,  good,  bad,  and  in^ 
different  You  will  end  in  being,  like  John  Huss,  who,  if 
you  remember,  when  a  woman  rushed  forward  with  a  light- 
ed torch  to  be  the  first  to  set  fire  to  the  pile  that  was  to 
consume  him,  with  wonderful  density  of  intellect,  saw  in 
the  act  only  the  simplicity  of  her  faith,  and  exclaimed, 
*  Sancta  simplicitas !"' 

*^  I  don't  know ;  I  think  I  might  have  had  my  doubts 
about  that ;  though  1  might  have  been  constrained  to  ac- 
knowledge her  burning  zeal." 

'^  You  making  a  pun,  Ashton  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Scott ; 
•*  •  Proh  pudor !'  " 

•'  Very  dreadful,  I  acknowledge,"  said  Sir  Roland,  smil-' 
ing.     •*  I  cry  you  mercy,  for  the  deed." 

*•  But  you   really  do  appear  to   me,"    continued  Mr. 
Roberts  to  Sir  Roland,  *^  to  waste  your  life  in  making' 
excuses  for  people." 

*•  Wasn't  it  Lord  A who  said  of  some  friend,  that 

he  was  a  sort  of  man  who  frittered  away  his  money  in  pay- 
ing tradesmen's  bills  V  asked  Mr.  Scott ;  •*  your  observa- 
tion, Roberts,  would  senre  beautifully  as  a  *  pendant '  to 
that  witticism." 

"  Ah,  well,  I  dare  say  I  have  you  all  against  me ;  so  I 
shall  content  myself  with  saying,  as  regards  all  Papists, 
and  Puseyites — and  dissenters,  too,  to  please  you,  Scott — 
what  tlie  Swiss  republican  said  respecting  all  the  kings  of 
the  earth  :  *  Je  voudrais  bien,  qu'ils  avoient  tous  une  chaine 
autour  de  leurs  cous,  et  qui  moi,  je  la  tenois  !'  and  a  pretty* 
tight  strain  I  should  give  it,  you  may  be  sure." 

•*  My  good  friend,  said  Mr.  Singleton,  "it  seemed  mighty 
easy  to  Jehu  to  say,  •  Come,  see  my  zeal  for  the  Lord,* 
when  that  zeal  consisted  in  slaying  the  prophets  of  Baal ; 
but  when  called  upon  to  surrender  one  heart-sin,  how  far' 
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**I  aBia^iiid  I  ^liall   Bome  qnifip  -wntiuL 
fiobot's wjrtaous  iwriigmHTmn/'  maui  Hir SLmbk.    'i\ 
diat  ihen  art  TeaJhr  immtb  ttmisf-  il  -wnna. 
f^uenftBB  haoK  Aant  fuod.    I  iikt..  I 

don  of  11k  cild  uluUUJb    HTCfalEBCtllFb.  B] 

cliKrdie&,  wktert  sen  fwerdaiH'  :  I  m«viin 

degree  cf  clEiircb-*cbBCS^iiiiif'  Hibl  um^  i>ija 

lenigth  <3f  tniie;  iriBhiuf  «BniBStJT  taar  r 

fldf  SD  as  Id  nuikf  ihe  iuaium  witi'  bt*-  omMMx  » 

dine  cunHLimtmiwhr  and  -efiisctiuiln  manuna^  tsr 

and  iffarlrTFg  i^rm^trktmB  Hieir  diifnuK^ 

die  nMRv  freKjaaai  aarvioBf-  il  xnwift.-  biil  iv 

m  mnac  ;  and  tbe  BXtenxuiL  ti   fmirsauai    i- 

WDitiiT,  lii0Q^  1  cordmby  dsuifif-  aye 

fare  pnncipfe  «bi  winrdj  c  s  onzKc  ui 

nataraJhr  ^rum^  on:  of  ibt  ■ermufsiiur  aui  matrnsrjgr^ 

dier  hare  fomed  -aTxtifr  iMmHr  uia  sBucsr  v'  Urt 

larcfam^^'" 

"'  Well,  if  T-oniaLf-  icj  ao^jg^.*'  auic  Xi 
will  let  iix3B  aad  al  ^nifar  TB7»sutsv^  aiuif". 
h,  if  Toa  he^m  ^  uAmim^  gmr  tniur   n 
adopoar  it,  ]nDv  will  itpver  auL  til    ^rnt   xaiv*  jr>Mr  7  *4p^ 
«  uidma  Thiit'  a£  al  ttisr  aisnirdnH:^   aiit  fcv«c.';:»r--  -.^-< 

*<  I  am  XiGiO  «^  KiAKT^^*  mnfn  ^r  3;^»sasur,  r.sdK.^r 
his  bead — ^wiiilt  iu*  ir^nimr  vAnaaKiiuui*  iss^t^.i  m  ^rr^:,  ',•► 
most  qmkfiaf  sudj^^**  If  ^nr^  ir  ^ittu*fr-.  fi.  '  -^  t^^ 
tinued  more  stw^IJt  :  - 1  iol  xnat  n  tt':^*nr  m»MZ  ^  j-«*»^ 
from  anT  hand :  fir  w^  tr"-  iuul  h  inifv  ai  tr.7;c5  ^-' 
hold fiist thai  wtocii  is^  r'>'*t<.'  Tin  ^oial  it^:^  ^ifs  «  v«ji«r 
man  than  I  asn  fiin?  so.  iii»  miiii*;T.  jir  J  usv^  ]#*^  ic« 
extract  from  a  w^idk  it  zntc  *a.r3»di«fir  nniT  En#r  vrrr-  ♦i^<x* 
logian,  Bickers&eciu  wiiii.  ji  us  Z^i-np  "^  im.r.r'  c»  ?#^ 
Church/  sajs.  -  Lk  ^  siiTriis*  it  <fin«wini;  tar-  :,..T<r  t-9b,t- 
good,  becaose  ii  vjcj^  fruxi  "Hiyit*  vi^jst*  ipn**frai  -irn^^i^^^ 
we  are  coaatraifi^  v  vjui^mn,  Z^  if-  rs\^T  s^u- 
promote  that  wiorts  j*  T^iJrr  *T»!«lf»nr  -r-ir^r-^-  *f«ssr-;ri  r. 
Thus  we  shall  o:-c  ->iJt  uiki  inr»n»ir.i  i'  ^iir  tiirj  >-^rr..  /rt- 
against  their  error*,  5«r  "aj**  it  ir  -;m»  irrpn»fni  .r  .-:  r  ■■ 
conjonction  with  L2:>jniir -nniia.  t-  tiiim  ...;/)*-  -^  -.  r- 
sciences  of  reallr  grjoii  aan.  ir»  -^ruini*:!  ii  rv  ♦*-r;-r:f'>.  J* 
short,  let  as  reahae  szk  wiris  ir  *r,  p-jiu.  tjrsr  •»*««*• 
approve  things  that  are  exooLenc  iiar    -'->   tusc  v»  «««#'^*w 
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and  without  uffiruce  till  tlie  d&y  of  Oirist.'  But  Be 
well  he  guards  Iiis  Uberaiity  from  the  charge  of  carelet 
neas  by  an  after  passage,  which  I  have  also  noted  don 
here,  and  a  magnificent  passage  it  is  too !  warning  us 
the  approach  of  the  troublous  times,  which  seem,  indec 
near  at  hand.  He  says,  *  Let  us  not  mistake  halting  b 
tween  two  opinions,  for  a  peace-making,  peace-lorii 
spirit,  but,  remember,  that  lieaveuly  wisdom  is  first  put 
then  peaceable.  Let  us  never  think  to  promote  true  peai 
by  clothing  unfaithfulness  to  God  and  His  truth  with  ti 
names  of  judgmeut  and  discretion.  There  is  no  judgme 
or  discretion  equal  to  that  of  being  on  the  Lord's  side,  a 
undergoing  suffenng  tor  righteousness'  sake  ;  and  etem^ 
will  make  this  clear  to  all  creation.  Let  us  then  ti 
count  the  cost  of  being  a  real  Christian,  all  tlie  hazoi 
and  dangers,  all  tlie  shame  and  cruel  mockings,  all  the  i 
crifices  and  heavy  losses  to  which  we  may  be  soon  exj 
But  then  let  us  look  to  that  treasury  w^  have  in  Chn 
Jesus  to  meet  all  tliis  cost,  and  at  that  recompense  i 
reward  and  that  crown  of  life  which  He  will  bestow," 

"  It  is  a  very  beautiful  passage,  f  will  confess,"  obserre 
Mr.  Roberts,  "  and  I  don't  know  that  I  should  quite  □ 
ject  to  being  like  the  man  who  wrote  it ;  but  it  is  the  procei 
of  becoming  like  such  persons  that  isodjous  and  insuppoi 
able.  Figurez  vous:  the  flapping  of  wings,  tlie  strug;^! 
of  legs,  the  writhing  of  antenne,  before  the  butterfly  eg 
emerge  from  its  chrysalis  state  !  1  fancy  we  should  hU  1 
tolerably  resigned  to  bebg  perfect,  if  perfection  could  1 
achieved  as  early  as  renown  was,  by  that  man,  who  aa 
*  that  he  got  up  one  morning  and  found  liituself  fiunoiia 
But  the  transition  state — that  must  be  hideous  ! — When  co 
siderate,  well-intentioned  friends  (like  the  present  companj 
recommend  perfection  to  me,  it  is  extraordinary  what  i 
amiable,  engaging  fit  of  timidity  comes  over  me.  I  retreat 
step,  and,  courteously  waving  my  liand,  beg  myfriendet 
go  first." 

"And  with  true  Chesterfieldian  politeness,  tliey  have, 
think,  Roberts,  obeyed  tlie  invitation,"  Siiid  Mr.  Scott,  y  ' 
an  arch  smile. 

Mr.  Roberta  laughed  away  a  fisiug  flush,  and  repliei 
"That  is  no  disgrace,  you  know,  Scott,  when  one  has 
untarily  yielded  the  pas :  and  remember,  that  though  L 
Chesterfield  got  into  the  carriage  firal,  liis  majesty  atUl  n 
tnained  king." 
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**  I  wish  jour  majestj  would  make  me  a  gracious  dona* 
tion  of  some  of  jour  rojal  modest  j/'  said  Mr.  Scott. 

**  PeHectlj  welcome  to  the  whole  of  it,  my  dear  fellow  ! 
for  I  never  make  the  slightest  use  of  it  myself." 

*'  Really,  Roberts,"  repUed  the  other,  '*  I  do  wish  you 
were  a  good  man,  for  I  must  confess,  you  have  a  vast  deal 
to  saj  &T  jourself,  and  might  be  of  great  use  in  a  good 
cause." 

•*  I  am  verj  well  satisfied,"  replied  Mr.  Roberts  t  «*  *  ac-    ^ 
cordez  moi  la  tete,  et  pour  la  cour,  je  vous  I'nbandonne !'    ^ 
But  now  I  reollj  must  be  off."     ^  ^ 

•*  What !  without  a  Ungering  Parthian  shot  at  the  Pusey- 
itest" 

**  Yes,  fai  vide  ma  carquoise,  and  have  only  to  entreat, 
that  if  Sir  Roland  gets  installed  in  state  amongst  them,  he 
will  insure  me  a  merciful  death  at  their  hands  when  they 
begin  their  *  auto>da-fes.'  Depend  upon  it,  when  one  of  the 
first  half-hatched  chirps,  out  of  the  scarcely  chipped  egg- 
shell, is,  that  they  *  approve  of  penances  for  differences  of 
opinion,^  they  will  not  be  full-grown  and  fuU-fiedged  without 
making  those  penances  pretty  severe.  That  is  a  prospect 
which  it  is  particularly  disagreeable  to  me  to  contemplate ; 
for  though  I  may  not  be  all  Mr.  Singleton  would  wish  jfne 
to  be  (perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  1  were),  yet  I  hope  I 
should  be  ready  at  any  time  to  go  to  the  stake  rather  than 
subscribe  to  what  I  felt  was  false.  These  Puseyite  opinions 
suit  *la  jeune  eglise,'  and  the  present  bench  of  bishops  is  nol 
throughout  affected  by  them  ;  but  such  will  probably  not  be 
the  case  with  the  next,  and — remember  my  words,  and  see 
if  they  come  not  true  : — if  ever  these  men  get  the  staff  in 
their  own  hands,  they  will  make  use  of  that  'argumentum 
baculinum '  in  a  way  difficult  to  be  borne ;  and  if  some 
strong  measure  is  not  taken  to  keep  them  out  of  the  Church 
of  England  now^  depend  upon  it — that  day  will  soon  arrive. 
I  warn  jou — and  when  jou  are  smarting  under  their  blows, 
remember  me !  There,  Scott,  I  have  been  able,  after  all,  to 
produce  one  arrow  more,  and  having  *  drawn  it  to  the  head,' 
1  take  mj  leave  ;"  and  shaking  hands  with  his  two  friends, 
and  bowing  with  great  respect  to  Mr.  Singleton,  he  left  the 
room. 

"  You  don't  take  the  right  waj  with  that  joung  man, 
Scott,"  said  Mr.  Singleton,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Roberts  was 
gone ;  "jou  should  not  talk  so  lightlj  to  him." 

10* 
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*'  There !  I  was  sure  jou  would  begin  a  *  tirade  *  against 
me  the  moment  I  closed  the  door ;  I  was  verj  near  goiag 
away  with  him  to  avoid  being  torn  to  pieces,  for  I  knowt 
Ashton,  is  thirsting  for  the  onslaught.'* 
^  "  No,  no,  one  at  a  time,"  said  Sir  Roland.  /*  I  lea?e 
you  in  very  excellent  hands,  so  good-bye  ;*'  and  noddmg 
kindly,  left  the  room. 

«*  I  wish  he  had  stayed,"  said  Mr.  Scott,  with  somewhat 
of  an  embarrassed  laugh,  *'  for  I  had  much  rather  have 
had  a  general '  melee*  than  have  to  sit  down  for  your  solemn 
single-handed  reproof.  Singleton,  and  all  your  detestably 
unanswerable  arguments." 

*'  I  will  defer  what  I  have  to  say  then,  if  you  like  it,  or 
suppress  it  altogether  if  you  had  rather  not  hear  it.*' 

*'  No,  no — go  on,**  and  he  took  up  a  book  and  busied 
himself  in  turning  over  its  leaves. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  be  very  severe,  Willy,**  said  Mr,  Sin- 
gleton, smiling,  "  so  don*t  put  on  that  angry  look.** 

"  I  am  not  angry,'*  said  Mr.  Scott,  raising  his  glowing 
countenance  to  his  cousin,  with  a  look  of  so  much  good 
feeling  and  affection,  that  the  latter,  looking  at  him  for  a 
moment  with  an  expression  of  great  love,  said,  "  I  like  to 
have  a  fault  to  find  with  you  every  now  and  then,  Scott,  it 
brings  out  such  a  bright  side  of  your  character ;  there 
are  few  who  can  bear  as  you  can  to  have  it  hinted  that  they 
are  not  •  quite  perfection.'  However,  I  forgot,  I  was  not 
going  to  praise — but  to  blame  you — wasn't  it  1" 

"  I  know  pretty  well  what  you  would  say,"  observed 
Mr.  Scott ;  "  you  would  tell  me  that  I  am  wrong  both  in 
laughing  at  Roberts,  and  in  laughing  with  him." 

"  Quite  right.     Go  on." 

*'  No,  no,  I  am  not  going  to  mix  my  own  draught,  and 
take  it  too ;  that  is  more  than  can  be  expected  of  mortal 
man  !  You  must  prepare  the  ingredients  for  the  cup ;  and 
mind  you  make  them  very  palatable  if  you  mean  me  to 
swallow  them." 

••  I  object  to  your  laughing  at  Roberts  then,  because  ridi- 
cule opens  no  man  *s  heart;  it  is  the  utmost  that  the  best 
temper  can  do  just  to  bear  it ;  no  one. can  like  it,  or  at  the 
moment,  can  feel  complacent  towards  the  person  who  uses 
it.  It  is  not  a  Christian  weapon,  and  should  be  put  out  of 
our  armory.  Ridicule  in  writings  may  occasionally  do  good, 
as  people  reading  what  is  said  quietly  to  themselves,  may 
perhaps,  be  led  to  see  the  folly  of  what  they  have  professed 
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or  done,  more  hy  this  means  than  by  solid  argument,  and 
may  secretly  take  their  own  measures  for  alteration,  with- 
out their  pride  being  hurt  by  having  confessions  to  make,  or 
by  being  forced  to  say  what  has  caused  the  change.  But 
in  oonyersation,  it  should  invariably  be  avoided,  for  the 
reasons  1  have  mentioned.  To  such  as  you  and  I,  who 
have  both  of  us  such  an  awfbl  eye  for  the  absurd  in  life,  it  is 
a  great  temptation ;  and  hundreds  of  times  have  I  given 
way  to  it,  and  hated  myself  the  next  moment.  But  of  late 
years  I  have  kept  such  a  tight  hand  over  myself  in  this  res- 
pect,— especially  where  any  thing  of  religion  is  concerned 
— that  my  mind,  ceasing  to  cater  for  its  amusement  in  that 
way,  really  does  not  perceive  the  absurdity  of  many  things 
that  would  have  convulsed  it  in  former  days.  I  can  now 
more  sympathise  with  Sir  Roland,  who,  I  can  see,  feels  dis- 
tressed if  any  one  makes  himself  ridiculous.  How  many 
times  I  observed  him  to-day  draw  off  attention  from  Roberts, 
when  he  saw  him  embarrassed.  You  have  no  jealousy 
m  you,  Scott,  so  I  do  not  fear  praising  your  friend  before 
you." 

It  is  impossible  to  praise  him  enough,"  said  Mr.  Scott, 
with  great  energy ;  *'  you  don't  know  what  that  man  is,  nor 
half  the  sacrifices  he  has  just  made  to  be  of  use  to  An- 
stnither,  whose  conduct  to  him  used  to  be  unsufferable,  poor 
fellow !" 

"  That  he  is  your  chosen  friend  is  enough  to  prepossess 
me  in  his  favour,"  said  Mr.  Singleton  ;  '*  but  I  certainly  like 
most  extremely  what  I  have  seen  of  him.  But  with  regard 
to  laughing  with  that  young  fellow,  I  think  if  any  thing  it 
is  worse  than  laughing  at  him,  when  you  reflect  that  by  join- 
ing him,  you  encourage  him  to  speak  lightly  of  serious  mat- 
ters. Good  nonsense  is  a  very  good  thing  sometimes,  as  long 
as  it  is  an  innocent  exercise  of  wit,  and  fun,  and  cleverness; 
but  as  soon  as  it  verges  towards  that 

*  Mirth  unblest, 
Drowning  God's  music  in  the  breast/ 

which  is  so  much  condemned  both  by  Scripture  and  good 
feeling,  it  ceases  to  be  '  good  ' — and  becomes  '  bad '  non- 
sense :  '  Wisdom  should  ever  be  the  under-current  of  your 
wit*  That  young  man,  Rojjerts,  has  a  very  quick,  clever, 
discerning  mind,  with  a  wonderful  good  judgment,  and  great 
penetration  ;  and  I  do  not  think  there  was  a  single  view  of 
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the  present  fearful  state  of  the  church,  in  which  I  did  not 
fuUj  and  entirely  go  with  him ;  but  his  tone  of  feeling  I 
could  not  approve.  He  seems  to  have  been  brought  up  en* 
tirely  in,  and  for  the  world,  and  much  excuse  is  therefore  to 
be  made  for  him ;  and  we  who  think — who  know — ^that  wo 
possess  a  better  knowledge  than  what  this  world  can  teach, 
should  never  let  him  talk  slightingly  of  those  things  whoso 
inestimable  value  we  are  acquainted  with.  I  am  convinced 
he  might  be  easily  checked,  for  though  conceited  and  pre* 
sumptuous,  he  is  not  hardened ;  and  if  all  the  true  Chris- 
tians with  whom  he  converses  were  faithful,  Willy,  and  con* 
sistent,  God  might  give  a  great  blessing  to  them  and  to  him. 
Now  put  on  your  hat,,  and  come  and  show  me  about  your 
fine  city  here." 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

**  I  was  not  ever  thus,  nor  prayed  that  Thou  should'st  lead  me  oo! 
I  loved  to  choosei  and  see  my  path,  but  now— lead  Thou  me  cm ! 
I  loved  the  garish  day,  and  spiie  of  fears 
Pride  ruled  my  will, — remember  not  past  years .' 

•  •••••  • 

Those  angel  faces  smile 
Which  I  have  loved  long  since  and  lost  awhile  I*' 

At  twelve  o'clock  on  the  following  day,  Mr.  Singleton,  as 

had  been  agreed,  went  to  Lord  N 's  house  and  walked 

straight  up  to  Mr.  Anstruther*8  room,  where  he  found  all 
prepared  for  the  Sacrament,  and  the  invalid  alone,  as  he  had 
requested.  The  excitement  of  his  feelings  had  lent  an  un- 
usual glow  to  Mr.  Anstruther's  countenance;  and  a  deep 
flush  had  settled  in  one  bright  crimson  spot — the  hectic  of 
consumption— on  his  cheek.  His  large  dark  eyes  shone 
with  a  force  of  expression  which  health  seldom  presents ; 
yet  was  there  nothing  of  the  painful  restlessness  and  anxie- 
ty which  had  formerly  so  strongly  characterised  them,  but 
rather  an  earnest,  settled  look  of  exalted  peace.  The  dig- 
nity of  an  adopted  child  of  God  had  greatly  delivered  him 
firom  the  fear  of  man,  and  had  overcome  the  diffidence  and 
embarrassment  which  he  would  otherwise  have  felt  in 
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ing  tboae  who  had  fbnnerlj  known  him  onder  such  ferjr  di^ 
fensnt  ciicoaiBtanoes.  He  had,  with  a  noUe  firankneM,  wAr 
ed  forgiveness  of  Mr.  Scott  for  the  contemptiioiu  mdenen 
of  his  former  manner  and  conduct ;  jet  in  doing  so,  no  folse 
dbame  had  caused  his  eje  to  shrink  from  that  of  the  other, 
who  met  him  with  the  utmost  kindness,  and  showed  an  in- 
terest and  regard,  that  was  most  touching  to  him.  With 
equal  openness,  when  Mr.  Singleton  entered  the  room,  be 
held  out  his  hand  to  him,  and  thanked  him  for  coming  so 
leadilj  to  a  stranger. 

**  You  must  not  consider  yourself  a  stranger,  Mr.  An- 
stmther,"  said  the  other.  "  None  who  are  looUng  to  Christ 
for  sahration  can  be  strangers  to  those  who  are  enjojing  the 
same  inestimable  hope.  Tou  are  trulj  resting  on  Him,  are 
you  not  r* 

"  Most  truly." 

**  *  The  Holy  Spirit  testifying  with  your  spirit  that  you  are 
one  of  the  sons  of  God  V  " 

Mr.  Anstruther  looked  up  with  a  countenance  so  beam- 
ing with  the  bright  hope  that  was  within  him,  that  hefbre  he 
could  answer,  Mr.  Singleton  stopped  him,  saying,  **'  1  want 
no  words— save  your  poor  lungs — a  higher  language  has 
told  me  all ;  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  shines  too  clearly 
through  those  speaking  eyes  for  me  to  need  more.  You 
are  a  happy  man — so  near  the  possession  of  your  inheri- 
tance!" 

"  I  am  ind^d  happy,"  replied  Mr  Anstruther ;  '*  not  even 
the  remembrance  of  my  sins  can  disturb  me  now ;  for  when 
1  begin  to  think  of  them,  the  sense  of  God's  forgiving  mer- 
cy rushes  in,  and  sweeps  all  before  it." 

**  Aye,"  returned  Mr.  Singleton  ;  '*  it  is  like  a  nauseous 
pill  so  wrapped  in  sweets  that  its  bitterness  is  lost" 

Mr.  Anstruther  smiled  at  the  quaint  comparison,  and  said, 
•«  It  was  indeed  true,  for  all  bitterness  was  lo^  in  the  sweet- 
ness of  God's  loweJ*^ 

**  And  now,  my  good  friend,"  said  Mr.  Singleton,  '*  you 
shall  talk  no  more.  My  mind  is  satisfied  about  you,  and  I 
will  gladly  administer  the  Sacrament  to  you,  in  remem- 
brance of  Him  *  who  has  indeed  redeemed  you  to  Himself 
by  Hb  precious  blood-shedding.' " 

Then  ringing  the  bell,  he  desired  Mr.  Anstruther's  servant 
to  request  Sir  Roland  and  Mr.  Scott  to  come  up-stairs.  The 
moment  they  approached  the  table,  he  commenced  the  ser- 
vice which  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
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given,  rendered  anasuallj  soleinn.  Mr.  Anstratlier  was  ei* 
cessivelj  affected,  and  leant  his  head  on  the  taUe  the  whob 
time,  for  he  was  too  weak  to  sit  up.  When  it  was  con- 
cluded, however,  he  held  out  his  hand  to  Mr.  Singletoo, 
and  thanked  him  with  a  countenance  which  proved  that  ths 
-**  peace  of  God,'*  which  had  been  so  sincerely  prajed  ftr, 
hiMi  entered  indeed  into  his  sou] ;  and  that  **  the  Uessiogof 
the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  o£  the  Holj  Ghost,"  rested 
abundantly  upon  him. 

(In  after  times  often  did  Sir  Roland  recall  that  look,  and 
never  without  a  thrill  oi  thankftd  joj  passing  throu(^  Mb 
breast.) 

"  Are  jou  tired,  Anstruther,''  he  said,  after  the  others  had 
left  the  room,  **  or  shall  I  stay  with  you  a  litde  V* 

**'  Stay,  by  all  means  ;  for  even  if  I  canuot  talk  much,  I 
delight  in  seeing  you  here." 

**  If  I  tire  you,  you  must  tell  me,  but  I  had  something  to 
say  to  you.  A  little  while  ago  you  asked  me  how,  in  your 
short  remaining  time,  it  would  be  possible  for  you  to  prove 
the  reality  oi  your  conversion.  Ton  have  evidenced  it  by 
the  complete  change  in  your  whole  self;  or  rather,  the  Spirit 
has  shown  forth  its  power  and  work  in  you  in  a  manner  vis- 
ible to  all  who  see  you.  But  there  is  yet  one  exertion  with 
which  I  think  God  would  be  well  pleased  if  you  feh  equal 
to  it" 

*'  I  shall  be  only  too  thankftil  to  be  enabled  to  show  forth 
His  glory  in  any  way." 

**  But  your  bodily  powers  might  not  be  equal  to  it,"  said 
Sir  Roland. 

'*  Then  I  can  have  no  choice.     But  what  is  it  ?" 

**  It  is  to  speak  to  some  of  the  young  and  thoughtless  crea- 
tures around  you,  and  try  to  arouse  them  to  a  sense  of  their 
own  danger,  and  of  their  ingratitude  to  God.  I  have  myself 
endeavoured  to  say  a  word  to  them  fit>m  time  to  time,  but  I 
seldom  see  them,  and,  besides,  every  thing  from  me  comes, 
you  know,  like  an  '  ex-parte '  statement." 

**  It  is  from  me,  certainly,  that  it  should  come  ;  for  I  have 
been  too  long  a  strengthener  of  Satan's  hands  as  respects 
them,  by  my  total  disregard  of  religion,  and  by  the  contempt 
I  have  so  often  thrown  upon  it.  And  they  could  not  think 
that  I  had  any  sinister  motive  in  contradicting  my  former 
self,  and  speaking  in  favour  of  Him  whose  service  I  once  so 
wholly  cast  off.  Ask  Seymour  to  come  to  me,  will  you, 
when  he  is  at  leuure.    I  may  not  be  able  to  speak  much  to 
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all,  llnugfa  I  dumid  lake  t»  take  icsfe  oifdMiii ;  mc  w  ina 
I  eould  qnak  best ;  iie  »  of  a  lobefM;  kcnfiiRr  amvi 
die  reitv  and  he  nugfal  not,  periiapA,  aiuki  m^KtiOLz  it* 
anj  meange  I  might  give  feun.  Ah  1  iuvw  1  a^mt  n^ne  ifar 
time  which  it  past,  lost  fonwtT  I  WIhc  a  SMseMikz  1  Bo^jk, 
have  heen  to  those  joong  tfaiagsv  *»  ^^^  ^ddk  mud  opima, 
bat  giving  all  their  fivsh  uid  bvigiic  afiMSK«i»  i«  tait  wucki ! 
lasted  of  which  I  hare  been  a  cnfw?— «  uLfouiiir-  fearful 
curse  to  them;  teaching  them  to  dftiyun-  liiinr  C»ucU  and 
trample  upon  His  laws.  Send  th^  y»x  uvr  vj  ok  nuw, 
will  jou,  AshtOD,  if  joo  can  find  hjOL  Thdc:  presBix,  and 
mj  proud  heart  might  shrink  fmn  tiK  task  iff  ifaourbt  iona 
about  it.  It  is  net  picasmg  to  fieak  and  Uood  to  ssj,  *I 
have  been  wrong;'  bat  God  wiD  not  Batkr  me  lo  fails  I  trust, 
in  this  duty,  and  jojfui,  iodwd,  frbcmld  I  be,  if  ite  would 
Uess  mj  words  to  anj  who  iKar  them.'^ 

Sir  Roland  went  in  search  of  Mr.  Seriaour,  wbo  was 

one  of  Lord  N ^"s  altocAe«,  a&d  who  lived  in  his 

house,  and  having  ibund  him,  Urgzed  him  to  go  up  to  Mr. 
Anstruther. 

When  he  entered  his  apartment  the  latter  received  him 
most  kindly,  saying,  he  wished  much  to  see  him,  and  take 
leave  of  bun.  The  young  man  was  much  affected  at  this 
kindness  of  manner  in  one,  of  whom,  in  fcMmer  days,  he 
had  always  stood  so  much  in  awe ;  and  who^  visibly  dy- 
ing state  made  his  words  fall  solemnly  on  lii»  ear.  Mr. 
Anstruther  did  not  spare  himself^  but  lamented  the  rebellion 
of  his  former  life  agsunst  the  great  Being  who  had  created 
and  redeemed  him,  and  entreated  his  young  friend  to  give 
his  heart's  best  affections  and  earliest  love  to  hig  Father  and 
his  God. 

He  subsequently,  in  a  similar  manner,  took  leave  of  all 
his  young  associates,  most  of  whom  beemed,  for  the  time  at 
least,  to  be  much  affected  by  his  representations. 

Each  day  now  brought  a  change  to  the  dying  man,  who 
suffered  agonisinj^y  from  weakness  and  difficulty  in  breath- 
ing ;  but  seldom  did  an  impatient  sound  pauss  his  lips ;  or 
if  one  did  occasionally  escape,  the  eye,  quickly  turned  to- 
wards heaven,  shewed  that  he  supplicated  pardon,  and 
sought  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  ''  patience  " 
mi^t  have  "  her  perfect  work." 


"  You  are  a  strange  fellow,  Roland,"  said  Lord  N ^t 

when  he  had  retiuiied  from  his  short  excursion  with  Mr« 
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Roberts ;  '*  a  Ihde  while  ago  joa  eooM  not  bear  €reoi|B 
Anstruther,  and  now  I  have  asked  for  700  erer  to  maaj 
times  since  I  came  home,  and  am  always  told  jou  are  *  m 
Mr.  Anstruther*s  room.*  However,  it  is  rery  kind  of  you, 
though  I  afti  afraid  it  is  an  irksome  confinement." 

"  Far  from  it ;  I  prefer  being  with  him,  to  being  else- 
where just  now.  His  mind  is  much  changed,  pocHr  fisUoWp 
of  late." 

*'  Oh,  what !  <  the  sinner  was  sick,  the  sinner  a  saiat 
would  be,'  I  suppose." 

**  No,"  said  Sir  Roland,  thou^  he  was  pained  at  Aa 
way  in  which  ins  uncle  spoke,  **  I  am  convinced  that  it  si 
no  feeling  of  that  kind  widi  Anstruther.  I  believe  him  trahr 
changed,  and  I  rejoice  the  more  because  his  days  are  wtOr 
nigh  spent,  I  fear." 

*«  Do  you  think  him  in  immediate  danger?"  asked  Lord 
N ,  much  alarmed. 

'*  I  do  ;  I  think  a  few  weeks,  or  even  a  few  days,  may  see 
it  all  at  an  end." 

**  I  had  no  idea,"  said  Lord  N ,  **  that  he  was  so 

very  ill ;  I  have  not  seen  him  lately,  and  during  my  ab- 
sence I  fear  he  must  have  got  much  worse.  I  am  sony  I 
spoke  so  heedlessly,  poor  fellow,  for  I  am  truly  grieved  for 
him,  and  am  shocked  at  what  you  tell  me  ;  I  did  not  diink 
his  danger  was  nearly  so  great" 

"  This  last  week  has  been  a  very  trying  one  to  him  in 
every  way,"  replied  Sir  Roland  ;  *'  but  his  mind  is  now  at 
peace,  though  his  health  sinks  fast." 

"  My  dear  Roland,  you  aire  young,  and  very  enthusiastic 
(in  which  your  friend  Scott,  by  the  bye,  helps  you  not  a 
little)  and  I  am  sure  I  do  not  wish  to  deprive  you  of  any 
encouragement  you  may  have  in  your  laudable  exertions ; 
but  do  let  me  warn  you  not  to  imagine  that  real  changes 
take  place  in  people's  character  in  this  sudden  and  won- 
derful way,  for  the  days  of  miracles  are  past.  Go  on  in 
your  own  way,  by  all  means,  for  you  have  been  a  good  boy 
from  your  birth,  and  no  doubt  you  will  go  to  heaven  and 
have  your  reward.  But  don't  expect  an  old  man  like  me  to 
believe  that,  just  because  a  body  gets  ill,  and  is  forced  to  lie 
in  bed,  that  therefore,  he  becomes  a  saint  all  of  a  sudden. 
I  dare  say  he  gets  frightened,  just  as  a  naughty  boy  does 
at  the  sight  of  the  fod,  and  exclaims  he  will  be  good  ;  but 
when  you  have  hved  in  the  world  as  long  as  I  have,  you 
will  find  that  your  virtuous  bed-ridden  folks  torn  ootae 
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Brest    nmet    as  oclien,    when    tliej  can    walk    alooa 
again. 

**  I  fear,  indeed,  that  what  jou  esy  is  too  often  trae,** 
replied  Sir  Roland ;  **  but  cases  do,  andoubtedir,  sooke- 
times  occur  in  which  the  Spirit  of  God  toach^  Ae  heart, 
effsk  in  the  dosing  hours  of  hfe ;  and  as  soon  as  ther  are 
led  bj  Him  to  see  dieir  own  nnfidness,  and  to  accept  of 
Christ's  free  sahration,  thej  must,  accordinir  to  God*f 
promise,  become  His  children.  And  this  real  change  it  is 
which  has,  1  tmlj  believe,  taken  place  in  poor  Anttnither.** 

•*  Of  coarse'*  re^^ed  Lord  N ,  "  a  man,  at  such  a 

time,  wiien  he  thmks  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  die,  is 
▼astlj  glad  to  be  told  he  shall  go  to  hearen  without  any 
merit  or  trouble  of  his  own  ;  c^est  taut  simple^  and  rerj 
[feasant  hearing.** 

**  But,  my  dear  sir,  it  really  is  not  so  simple — so  much 
*  of  course*  as  jou  think.  Manr,  eren  at  that  hour,  cling  to 
ideas  of  their  own  righteousness — thanking  God  they  have 
always  been  upright  and  religious,  or  always  done  their  best, 
&C. — ^the  enemy  soothing  them  to  the  last  with  hollow  hopes 
baih  on  a  wrong  foundation  ;  while  others,  sometimes  not 
only  Yirtually,  but  actually — ^fearfully  deny  the  name  and 
existence  of  Christ  the  Lord.'* 

**  Well,  my  dear  nephew,  if  they  do  so,  it  is  very  sad  ; 
for  after  all,  I  don't  think  we  have  much  to  boast  of,  any  of 
us.  And  in  truth,  I  do  the  poor  fellow  up-stairs  a  great 
injustice  by  classing  him  with  notorious  sinnc^rs  ;  for  though 
he  has  never  been  a  religious  man  certainly,  yet  he  has  been 
under  my  roof  now  nearly  six  year^,  and  I  don't  in  my 
conscience  think  that  even  your  life,  Roland,  has  been  a 
purer  one  than  his,  nor  one  more  free  from  vice  of  every 
kind.  And  yet,  I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  he  was  never 
liked ;  the  vicious  were  afraid  of  him,  I  believe — and  the 
virtuous  too,  I  fency,  for  that  matter — for  he  was  so  mighty 
haughty  and  disdainful,  and  came  into  the  room  with  his 
chin  in  the  air,  looking  so  gentlemanlike  and  disagreeable, 
that,  truth  to  say,  I  would  fain  many  a  time  have  conveyed 
my  own  person  out  of  the  way  if  I  could  have  done  so 
unobserved ;  but  that,  of  course,  sub  sygUlo  confessionali* 
not  to  be  breathed  to  ears  profane." 

**  It  is  that  unamiable  spirit  which    he  now  so  deeply 

regrets,"  said  Sir  Roland,  '*  proceeding,   as  it  did,  fVom 

enmity  of  the  heart  to  God.     But  I  always  had  a  hope  that 

the  time  would  come  in  which  the  better  part  of  his  disposi- 

YOL  I.— -11 
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tioQ  might  be  brought  out,  and  his  heart  reconciled  to 
God." 

**  And  why  were  jou  to  have  that  hope  about  him  parti- 
cularly 1  or  do  you  charitably  feel  the  same  for  every  body 
—even  for  your  old  reprobate-  uncle  ?" 

Sir  Roland  smiled,  and  answered — '*  I  cannot,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  feel  that  hope  for  every  one,  however  much  I  might 
wish  it ;  but  he  had  a  mother  once " 

"  Well,  and  every  body  *  had  a  mother  once,*  "  said  Lofd 

N ^,  interrupting  Sir  Roland  quickly,  whilst  his  bright 

grey  eye  twinkled  with  a  merriment  which  even  the  graved 
subjects  could  scarcely  ever  subdue-r-'*  you  need  draw  no 
very  exclusive  ground  of  hope  for  him  on  that  accouott 
methinks." 

**  My  dear  uncle,"  replied  Sir  Roland,  laughing,  "  I 
think  I  must  really  give  up  talking  to  you  on  these  subjects 
at  all.  You  are  one  of  those  who  would  make  *  the  sccdfold 
re-echo  with  the  joke,'  and  would  delight  in  causing  even 
*  death's  ribs  to  shake  with  laughter,'  I  believe,  if  you  couUL 
I  know  you  do  not  mind  what  I  say,  but,  in  truth,"  he 
added,  with  a  sadder  expression,  *'  I  do  so  much  feel  for 
poor  Anstruther — so  very  much; — ^and  am  so  filled  with 
gratitude  to  God  on  his  account,  that  though  I  could  not 
help  laughing  at  your  interruption,  yet  it  grieves  and  dis- 
quiets me  to  have  the  subject  treated  so  lightly." 

"  Well,  well !  but  I  really  am  very  sorry  for  the  poor 
fellow,  and  will  go  and  see  him  in  a  few  minutes,  though  I 
shall  not  know  what  to  say  to  him.  We  were  never  on  a 
very  familiar  footing — speaking  terms,  but  no  more — busi- 
ness ended,  so  ended  our  conversations  generally.  But 
still  to  know  that  one  who  has  been  so  long  with  me,  and 
so  young  too,"  he  added  feelingly,  '*  is  sinking  so  rapidly 
into  the  grave,  is  a  very  appalling,  a  very  painful  thing. 
But  what  were  you  going  to  say  just  now?" 

"  Oh  !  I  was  only  going  to  say  that  his  mother,  who  you 
know,  was  a  great  friend  of  my  mother's,  was  a  truly  excel- 
lent woman,  and  taught  him  in  early  youth  much  that  was 
good,  and  I  knew  that  he  retained  for  her  feelings  of  the 
deepest  love ;  and  it  was  that  which  always  made  me  hope 
for  him,  for  I  trusted  that  what  she  had  taught  him — ^what 
she  had  sowed  with,  I  fear,  many  tears — for  hers  was  a  sad 
fete— might,  at  length,  be  reaped  with  abundant  joy ;  God's 
promises  are  so  full  to  faithful  parents  !" 

"  My  dear  Roland,  I  am  sure  your  parents'  faithfuln 
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18  abandantlj  repaid  in  you,"  said  Lord  N with  a  fas- 
tening eye,  "  for  you  are  the  best — the  very  best  creature  I 
eyer  met  with;  and  though  I  do  sometimes  abuse  your 
yagaries,  yet,  when  I  come  to  hear  you  fairly  out,  I  find  you 
as  sober  and  steady  as  a  rock,  and  no  wonder,  for  all  you 
■ay  is  *  founded  on  a  Rock.'  There,  you  see,  I  know  a 
little  bit  <^  Scripture  as  well  as  you,  though  I  dare  say,  you 
thou^t  I  did  not  know  Aaron  from  Achilles.  You  good 
people  always  fancy  no  one  knows  any  thing  but  yourselves; 
though  I  must  confess,  there  are  a  monstrous  number  of 
tilings  which,  if  you  do  understand,  /  certainly  do  not 
They  don't  suit  a  stupid  old  fellow  like  me." 

**  What  things  do  you  mean,  my  dear  sir  1"  inquired  Sir 
Roland. 

**  Oh,  many  things  !  A  mighty  deal  that  you  say  is  ut- 
terly incomprehensible  to  me.  There  are  your  conversions 
and  convictions^  and  con — all  sort  of  things,  which  to  my 
mind,  end  in  a  complete  con-fusion.  They  puzzle  my  old 
brain  as  much  as  all  your  new-fangled  names  for  old-fash- 
ioned flowers,  which  are  enougli  to  distract  any  man.  If 
one  goes  nowadays  to  a  gardener's  and  asks  foi' — let  me  see 
— a  tropoeolum,  for  instance,  expecting  to  get  something 
Yery  fine  and  new,  he  gives  you  nothing  but  the  old  nastur- 
tium, which  your  grandmother  pickled  the  seeds  of  a  century 
ago;  and  so  on  with  all  the  rest.  And  I  dare  say,  when  I 
come  to  discover  the  meaning  of  your  fine  high-sounding 
terms,  I  shall  find  them  only  to  be  some  beautiful  para- 
phrastic mode  of  conveying  some  plain,  sensible,  old  distich, 
such  as, — *  Speak  when  you're  spoken  to ;  do  as  you're 
bid.'  It  is  dreadful  to  live  in  such  an  age  as  this !  One 
can't  open  one's  mouth,  if  it  is  but  to  say,  '  What  a  fine  day  J' 
but  outcomes  some  moral  aphorism, or  knock-me-down  piece 
of  virtue,  which  one  can't  recover  from  for  the  next  half- 
hour.  And  the  moment  one's  back  is  turned  one  is  sure  of 
being  held  up  as  a  *  mournful  example !'  It  is  the  case  with 
the  whole  set  of  you  !  You  remind  me  of  the  French  cari- 
cature where  the  old  schooKdame  has  been  reading  a  fairy 
tale  to  her  children,  which  ends  with  stating,  '  that  when 
the  princess  was  cured  of  all  her  faults,  she  became  very 
beautiful  and  rich,  and  so  forth,  and  married  a  sweet  young 
prince ;'  from  whence  she  drew  this  apt  deduction — with 
skinny  finger  lifted  high :  "  Ceci  vous  montre  mes  chers 
enfans,  qu'il  faut  toujours  manger  du  pain  avec  son  fi-icot, 
ne  jamais  mettre  les  d(uts  a  la  bouche,'  6lc.     Now  is  not 
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that  just  the  way  with  jou  all — spoiling  oar&hkm  with  joor 
dull  morals  r' 

**  Which  character  of  myself  am  I  to  walk  awaj  with  V 
asked  Sir  Roland,  good-humouredlj ;  **  just  now  I  was  *  the 
best  creature  jou  ever  saw,*  now  I  am  a  sanctified  bore  and 
a  driveller!  The  veiy  next  civil  thing  you  say,  I  shall  be 
off  directly,  for  fear  of  a  reversal  of  the  sentence.** 

*'  Then  I  shall  go  on  abusing  you  on  purpose  to  keep  you 

here,'*  said  Lord  N ,  "  for  I  must  say,  I  greatly  like  to 

see  the  sort  of  fights  that  go  on  in  your  mind  when  I  tradoee 
you  or  your  people — wrath  and  fury,  struggling  with  good- 
nature and  patience,  but  never  quite  getting  the  better.  You. 
are  like  the  bull,  and  I  the  matadore.  You  let  me  fling  at 
you  what  darts  I  will,  and  flourish  my  taunting  flag  in  your 
eyes ;  but  though  I  have  at  times  seen  the  front  of  the  '  no- 
ble beast  *  flush  up,  showing  there  was  a  commotion  within, 
yet  I  have  never  succeeded  in  getting  a  single  roar  or  ton 
out  of  him  yet." 

**  That  will  do  very  well,*'  said  Sir  Roland ;  '*  and  now  I 
am  off." 

**  No,  no,  stay  you  here,  I  have  a  vast  deal  more  abase  in 
•tore  for  you.  But  first,  I  really  have  a  fancy  for  knowing 
what  you  do  mean  when  you  talk  of  people  *  being  ooav«rt- 
ed,*  or  *  having  convictions,'  and  such  like  terms.  It-re- 
minds me  of  Lord 's  boy.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  sto- 
ry ?  A  rehgious  tutor  crept  in  unawares  at  one  time  into 
that  infidel  house,  and  produced  some  good  effect  on  one  of 
the  boys,  which  one  of  the  others,  observing,  rushed  into  his 
mother's  room,  exclaiming,  *  Do  you  know,  mamma,  brother 
has  got  religion  !'  as  if  it  were  the  measles  or  scarlet  fever ! 
And  now,  pray  tell  me  what  you  do  mean  by  those  fine  terms' 
of  yours." 

"  I  will  answer  you  in  better  words  than  my  own.  *  The 
conscience  becomes  disquieted,  and  this  b  conviction; 
the  heart  and  its  affections  are  given  back  to  God,  and  this 


IS  conversion,^ " 


And  a  mighty  long  journey  it  must  be  for  the  hearts  of 
some  men  to  get  back  to  God,"  observed  Lord  N  ■  b 
"  Yes,  that  is  indeed  conversion,  for  our  affections  are  gene- 
rally running  in  a  far  different  channel  fix>m  that !  And  c^ 
course,  you  will  tell  me  too,  that  it  is  only  by  the  power  of 
God  that  we  can  be  so  changed — so  converted.  I  believB 
YOU — I  fiilly  believe  you,  Roland,  fi>r  I  have  been  trying  at 
It,  in  my  poor  way,  for  this  half  century,  and  have 
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jet  got  one  inch  nearer  to  heaven,  nor  been  aUe  to  Inek  a 
palh  in  my  heart  that  did  not  lead  away  from  God.** 

^  The  Ahnighty  promises  not  only  to  help  m  in  tiie 
"Woikf"  replied  Sir  Roland,  '*  but  to  do  it  for  lu — in  as,  if 
we  supplicate  Him  for  His  powerful  blessing.  But  one  pait 
of  the  explanation  I  quoted,  jou  seem,  mj  dearest  uncie* 
to  have  known  bj  experience." 

^  Ah  !  JOU  mean  *  conviction,'  '*  said  LordN ;  **biit 

I  am  not  going  to  make  my  confessions  to  jou,  mr  jonnr 
master,  so  do  not  think  jou  are  going  to  have  the  triumph 
and  satisfoction  of  putting  me  into  the  right  way  as  joa 
think  iL  I  do'  not  mean,  to  be  beholden  to  such  a  WiU  o* 
the  Wisp  as  you.  But  now,"  and  he  si^ied  heavily,  "  I 
will  go  up  to  poor  Anstruther,  and  you — for  it  is  about  your 
hour — are  going  to  ride— always  with  Scott,  I  suppose. 
Tou  select  him,  I  imagine,  l^  way  oi  contrast  in  ap- 
pearance T' 

''  I  do  not  think  Scott  at  all  ill-looking,**  said  Sir  Bo- 
land. 

*'  And  how  do  you  know  that  it  was  not  you  that  I  meant 

as  the  ill-looking  one  V*  exclaimed  Lord  N .     "  Well, 

if  ever  I  heard  a  speech  of  more  consummate  vanity  and 
conceit !  And  so  you  are  '  the  ^ass  of  foshion,  and  the 
mould  of  form — ^the  observed  of  all  observers,'  are  you  7 
You  are  *  the  faultless  monster  that  the  world  ne'er  saw  !' 
Upon  my  word,  if  that  is  not  the  quintessence  of  coxcombi- 
cal impertinence !" 

Sir  Roland  coloured  excessively  at  the  unintentional  van- 
ity of  the  speech  he  had  made  ;  but  laughing  at  his  uncle's 
vehement  philippic,  he  said, — ^ 

**  I  am  bound,  you  know,  my  dear  sir,  to  believe  all  you 
say  ;  and  how  oflen  have  you  told  me  that  I  was  a  vastly 
good-looking  fellow !" 

"  A  sad  mistake  indeed,"  said  Lord  N ,  shaking  his 

head ;  '*  and  the  worst  is,  that  the  good  lady's  recipe  for 
some  hideous  but  estimable  man — of  turning  him  inside  out 
— ^would  not  benefit  society  much  in  your  case  ;  for  with 
you  the  one  is  as  bad  as  the  other.  But  that  fellow  Scott ! 
— he  goes  about  all  day,  I  am  told,  poking  his  nose  into 
prisons,  and  hospitals,  and  other  pestiferous  places ;  mount- 
ing garrets,  diving  into  cellars,  threading  labyrinths  of  filth 
—besmeared,  vice-begrimed  alleys  !  Well,  '  tot  homines 
quot  serUentuB  P  I  rather  wonder,  however,  where  he  gets 
all  thi^  money  he  spends ;  for  I  am  told  he  gives  away 
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enough  to  bribe  the  priests  of  Juggernaut  to  surrender  tiie 
*  mountain  of  light.'     I  rather  suspect  that  he  has  a  migfatj 
long  arm,  ce  monsieur  la,  and  that,  whilst  he  is  perambo-   * 
lating  about  in  all  directions,  he  keeps  his  hand  in  some- 
body's pocket,  not  a  hundred  miles  from  this  room." 

Sir  Roland  was  confused  for  a  moment ;  but  then  with 
upright  simplicity  answered — 

''  Scott  has  a  good  fortune,  but  not  one  equal  to  the 
largeness  of  his  heart.  It  can  be  nothing,  you  know*  my 
dear  uncle,  to  me  to  give  away  money  for  which  I  have 
really  no  other  use.  The  difficulty  of  true  charity  is  the  per* 
sonai  labour  required,  and  that  Scott  most  freely  and  de- 
votedly bestows." 

"  Whilst  you  are  pleasing  yourself  to  your  heart's  con- 
tent in  the  manner  most  particularly  delightful  to  you,  in 
reading  crooked  hearts,  writing  business-letters,  and  cast- 
ing up  the  sum-total  of  human  vice — and  of  your  uncle's 
wishes  ! — Well !  God  forbid  that'  I  should  seek  to  bring 
you  down  from  your  *  good  eminence,'  to  the  level  of  the 
trifles — aye,  and  I  fear,"  he  added  with  an  involuntary 
sigh,  ''  often  worse  than  trifles  of  this  world.  Go  on — 
go  on — dans  un  si  beau  ckemin,  il  ne  faut  pas  ^arrtUr; 
though  I  suppose  in  time,  you  will  rival  Abdol  Motalleb, 
and  spread  food  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  for  birds  and 
beasts !"  And  nodding  kindly  to  his  nephew,  he  lefl  the 
ropm  to  pay  his  dreaded  visit  to  Mr.  Anstruther. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

What  Lord  N had  said  of  himself  was  perfectly 

true.  He  had  been  for  years  '  feeling  after  God  in  the 
dark ;'  and  virtuous  sentiments,  and  holy  truths,  had  al- 
ways found  something  of  an  echo  in  his  breast.  He  bad 
been  in  the  world  all  his  life — ^thrown,  from  a  boy,  into 
scenes  the  most  bewildering  to  the  heart,  the  most  searing 
to  the  conscience  ;  yet  throughout  all,  he  had  maintained 
a  fair  character,  and  had  been  beloved  and  respected  by  all 
his  associates.  But  good  and  evil  were  so  mixed  togetlier 
in  his  mind,  and  his  judgment  was  so  warped  by  supponed 
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necessities  of  action,  that  though  truth  was  ever  inaking 
some  feeble  efforts  to  be  heard,  yet  he  really  knew  not  in 
what  direction  it  pointed,  nor  what  it  would  have  him  do. 
His  mind  was  not  sufficiently  enlightened  to  make  liim  see 
that  he  could  do  nothing  of  himself,  and  therefore  he  had 
nerer  humbly  applied  to  God  for  His  effectual  teaching. 
Be  had  moreover,  a  great  deal  of  heart-pride  to  contend 
with  ;  not  the  pride  which  feels  itself  superior  to  others,  nor 
die  pride  of  rank,  and  wealth,  and  power — for  no  one  was 
more  affable  and  unassuming  than  he  was — ^but  it  was  that 
pride  which  makes  it  difficult  to  confess  that  any  thing  is 
wrong,  or  that  any  help  is  required.  He  dehghted  in  Sir 
Roland — was  vain  of  him  beyond  measure  as  his  nephew 
—drank  up  his  praises  as  if  they  had  been  nectar,  and 
doubled  them  by  encomiums  of  his  own.  But  though  he 
felt  fais  vast  superiority  to  most  others,  he  did  not  choose  to 
show  that  he  thought  him  superior  to  himself.  He  endea- 
voured by  all  sorts  of  stratagems,  jesting  questions,  and 
pretended  misconstructions,  to  draw  out  his  principles  and 
sentiments ;  really  anxious  to  learn  and  profit  by  them,  but 
most  extremely  unwilling  that  his  aim  should  be  observed ; 
and  though,  at  times  perhaps,  he  would  unguardedly  make 
confession  of  his  own  weakness  and  inabihty,  yet  the  next 
moment  he  would  pass  it  off  as  a  joke,  and  pretend  to  treat 
the  whole  matter  with  contempt.  But,  in  his  heart  he  trea- 
sured up  all  he  heard ;  and  the  mists  of  error  began  by  de- 
grees to  roll  off  from  his  mind.  He  was  exceedingly 
respected  in  the  high  situation  which  he  occupied ;  and, 
though  particularly  familiar  in  his  manner  to  all  ranks,  and 
all  ages,  yet  he  had  something  about  him  which  kept  off  all 
familiarity  from  others;  and  it  was  often  obser\'ed,  that 
though  he  passed  his  jests  freely  on  all,  from  the  prince  to 
the  peasant — yet  that  nor  king,  nor  emperor,  was  ever 
known  to  jest  with  him.  He  was  looked  up  to  by  all  with 
whom  he  had  to  do,  for  he  was  keen,  shrewd,  and  obser- 
vant ;  and  though  too  often  led  into  the  crooked  paths 
thought  necessary  to  success  in  his  plans,  yet  his  word  once 
pledged,  was  known  to  be  inviolable. 

His  natural  feelings  were  most  kindly  ;  but  long  contact 
with  the  most  worldly  portion  of  the  world,  had  taken  away 
much  of  their  strength,  and  continued  absence  from  his 
family  had  weakened  to  a  great  degree  all  habits  of  affec- 
tion. Strong  emotions  were  to  him  so  unusual  and  so  un- 
pleasant, that  he  put  them  aside  as  much  as  possible,  and 
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Berer,  if  it  could  be  aToided,  mixed  himaelf  up  with  scenei 
of  sorrow  or  di»uess.  Not  that  he  was  incapable  of  Bjm- 
path} ,  but  that  he  was  selfisUv  uowilliog  to  have  his  peace 
and  comfort  disturbed,  br  the  real  compassion  and  regret 
he  was  certain  to  feel.  Nothing,  therefore,  would  have 
induced  him  to  have  gone  to  Mr.  Anstruther  in  his  djiog 
state,  but  the  foar  of  seeming  unkind  and  neglectful ;  and 
his  reluctance  to  do  so  was  so  great — ^the  dread  of  what  he 
had  to  encounter  was  so  strong — that  even  after  he  had 
mounted  the  staircase,  it  was  long  before  he  could  summon 
up  courage  to  enter  the  chamber.  Never  had  death  visited 
his  own  house  before,  and  he  felt  a  nervous  apprehension 
of  the  whole  thing,  that  was  most  distressing ;  and  which 
might  perhaps  surprise  those  who  have  not  observed  how 
very  much  quiet  habits  of  self-indulgence,  enervate  the 
bold  mind  of  man,  and  make  it  a  feeble  and  a  timorous 
thing. 

Long  did  he  pause  at  the  ante-room  door — ^then  take  a 
few  turns  on  the  stone  landing-place ;  then,  with  a  desper- 
ate effort  put  his  hand  on  the  lock — ^then  withdraw  it,  and 
again  pace  up  and  down — till  at  last  he  hnd  worked  himself 
up  to  such  a  state  of  excitement  and  agitation,  that  in  all 
probability  he  would  have  entirely  given  up  the  effort,  fiir 
that  time  at  least,  and  have  gone  down-stairs  again — 4iad 
not  Mr.  Anstruther's  servant,  suddenly  opened  the  ante- 
room door,  just  as  he  was  about  to  turn  from  it  for  the  last 
time,  obliged  him  to  summon  up  courage,  and,  for  very 
shame^s  sake,  to  ask  the  man  if  his  master  could  see  him ; 
and  receiving  an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  he  reluctantly 
entered  the  chamber  of  death. 

As  soon  as  he  had  closed  the  door  however,  his  nervous 
tremours  entirely  ceased^-overcome  by  feelings  of  real  pain 
and  distress.  Mr.  Anstruther  lay  there  supported  by  pil- 
lows, in  his  bed — for  he  could  no  longer  bear  the  fatigue  of 
being  moved  to  the  sofa — his  eyes  were  closed — ^for  he  was 
at  that  moment  particularly  exhausted — and  his  counten- 
ance was  so  utterly  colourless,  that  at  the  first  moment 
Lord  N thought  he  was  gone.  The  faint  exclama- 
tion of  horror  which  escaped  the  latter,  however,  roused 
Mr.  Anstruther  from  his  torpor  ;  and  opening  his  languid 
eyes  he  looked  towards  the  door  to  see  who  entered.     On 

perceiving  it  was  Lord  N ,  the  colour  rose  in  his  cheek, 

and  his  eyes  became  animated  with  an  unusually  full  and 
•trong  expression.     He  had  not  seen  him  before,  since  the 


^ 
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change  in  his  riews  and  feelings  had  taken  place ; 
and  a  crowd  of  confused  emotions  rushed  oyer  his  mind. 
He  made  an  effort  to  raise  himself,  but  could  not  do  it 

"  My  dear  Anstruther,"  said  Lord  N ,  advancing 

to  the  bedside  and  taking  his  hand,  "  my  dear  fellow !'' 
He  could  say  no  more,  for  a  choking  pain  rose  in  his 
throat. 

^*  I  am  quite  easy  now,''  said  Mr.  Anstruther,  returning 

the  kindly  pressure  of  Lord  N 's  hand,  "  only  weak. 

But  my  cough  is  better,  and  that  is  a  great  mercy ;  it  used 
to  tear  me  to  pieces ;  but  it  seldom  troubles  me  now.  My 
dear  lord,"  he  continued,  looking  gratefully  up  at   Lord 

N ^s    agitated    countenance,  "I   doubt   not  you  are 

shocked  to  see  this  rapid  change ;  but  I  am  not  dismayed 
•^  must  soon  end,  and  then  cdl  pain  and  trouble  cease." 

"  There  may  yet  be  hope,"  said  Lord  N— — ,  after  a 
time :  "  your  youth — your  regular  way  of  life,  are  much  in 
your  fevour." 

Mr.  Anstruther  shook  his  head,  while  a  quiet  smile  rested 
fcr  a  moment  on  his  hps. 

«*  No,"  he  said,  "  there  is  no  hope  of  life ;  but  thank 
Crod,  the  bitterness  of  death  is  past.  My  lord,  I  have 
wished  much  to  see  you,  that  I  might  express  my  deep 
•ense  of  your  continued  kindness  to  me.  But  for  that  I 
might  have  been  a  homeless  outcast."  He  paused,  while 
hi0  labouring  breath  betrayed  his  weakness  and  his  agita- 
tion. **  I  wished  also,  he  continued,  after  a  few  minutes, 
**  to  express  my  deep  regret — for  the  many  ways  in  wliich  I 
am  conscious  that  I  have  not  received — or  returned,  your 
kindness  as  I  ought.  My  pride,  and — and  faults  of  many 
kinds — I  am  now  painfully  sensible  of — ^though  too  late  to 
prove  it  to  you ;  but  God  knows  that  my  regret — can  cease 
but  with  my  life." 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Lord  N ,  whose  tears  now 

flowed  down  his  cheeks  unrestrainedly,  "why  do  you 
speak  so  ?  You  have  been  most  faith  ftil  and  conscientious 
to  me  through  all  our  intercourse  together  ;  you  have  saved 
me  every  trouble  in  your  power,  and  no  one  fault  have  I 
ever  had  to  find  with  you  since  you  entered  my  house ; 
and  deeply — truly  shall  I  regret  you." 

**  I  thank  you,  firom  my  heart,  my  dear  lord,  for  your 
and  considerate  words ;  but  they  cannot  blind  me  to 
the  truth — nor  reconcile  me  to  myself— though  the  kindness 
that  dictates  them  I  feel  most  deeply. 1  cannot  speak 
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much — but  Ashton  will  tell  you  anything  jou  may  wish  to 
know — about  one — ^who  has  ever  been  so  unworthy  of  your 
favour.  Ask  him— oh !  my  lord — ask  him,'*  he  continued 
with  energy  beyond  his  strength,  *Uhe  grounds  of  the 
peace  I  now  enjoy — and  may  it  be  yours  too." 

He  closed  his  eyes  in  utter  exhaustion,  and  signed  thai 
he  could  speak  no  more.  Lord  N was  equally  incapa- 
ble of  replying ;  and  afler  a  few  minutes,  laying  his  hand 
with  kindly  pressure  on  Mr.  Anstruther's  shoulder,  he  seem- 
ed in  that  manner  to  take  leave  of  him.  Mr.  Anstnither'i 
eyes  followed  him  to  the  door,  kindling  with  grateful  and 
softened  expression,  and  Lord  N 's  feelings  again  over- 
came him,  as  he  turned  to  take  a  last  look  of  one  who  was 
thus  early  **  passing  away."  That  look — so  full  of  mutual 
kindness — was  the  last  they  ever  exchanged !  Lord  N— 
had  to  leave  again,  the  next  day,  for  a  short  time,  and  ere 
he  returned,  his  young  friend  had  entered  into  his  eternal 
rest. 

When  Lord  N had  left  Sir  Roland,  the  latter  had 

still  some  letters  to  finish  before  he  rode  out.  While  em- 
ployed on  them,  some  one  knocked  at  the  door,  and  Wil- 
son, Mr.  Anstruther*s  servant,  made  his  appearance. 

**  What  is  it,  Wilson  1"  said  Sir  Roland,  rather  alarmed. 
•*  Is  your  master  worse  1" 

"  No,  sir,  no,  my  master  is  not  particularly  bad  just  now; 
but  I  wanted  to  take  the  liberty  of  speaking  to  you.  Sir  Ro- 
land.    Sir,  my  master  is  very  ill " 

**  Well,  Wilson,  but  is  he  worse  ?"  asked  Sir  Roland 
again,  looking  up  from  the  papers  over  which  he  had  been 
running  his  eye  ;  "  shall  I  go  to  him?" 

'^  Not  at  all.  Sir  Roland,  not  at  all ;  but  in  fact,  to  make 
the  matter  short,  I  was  to  have  been  leaving  Mr.  Anstruther 
about  this  time,  and  somehow  I  feel  very  unwiUing  to 
do  so." 

"  I  do  not  wonder  at  it,"  answered  Sir  Roland,  rather 
coldly. 

"  You  see.  Sir  Roland,  my  warning  was  given  before  my 
master's  last  attack  came  on,  when  he  was  getting  better ; 
and,  sir,  master  used  to  be  very  hard  to  bear  with  at  times. 
Not  that  I  ever  had  a  bad  word  from  him.  Sir  Roland, 
never ;  but  then,  I  never  had  a  good  one ;  and  masters 
don't  know  how  far  a  good  word  goes  with  a  servant.  Mas- 
ter never  was  a  riotous  liver,  sir,  never — never  heard  an  oath 
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from  his  mouth ;  never  gambled,  never  did  anj  thing  to  set 
a  servant  a  bad  example ;  but  there  was  something.  Sir  Ro- 
land, so  uncommonly  cutting  in  his  way.  Take  what  pains 
I  would,  there  was  never  a  '  thank-jou/  never  a  word  of 
praise— only  a  gruff,  ^  that'll  do,' — '  put  it  down/  So  when 
master  was  a  little  better — ^before  he  became  so  ill  again — I 
tbou^t  I  would  try  another  service,  and  so  gave  warning. 
But  I  have  been  with  master  now  these  six  years,  ever  since 
he  came  here,  and  I  know  all  his  ways,  and  bow  he  likes 
things  done,  and  I  should  be  uucommonly  loth  to  give 
him  over  just  now  to  the  hands  of  strangers,  who  don't 
know  hhxk  scarce  by  sight.  So  I  was  thinking,  Sir  Roland, 
if  you  thought  proper,  and  master  was  agreeable,  that  I 
should  have  no  objection  to  staying  on,  and  doing  what  I 
could  as  long  as  he  is  here ;"  and  the  poor  man  moved  about 
nervously,  and  cleared  his  voice  once  or  twice. 

"  I  think  you  are  quite  right,"  said  Sir  Roland,  kindly  ; 
'^  and  to  say  the  truth,  I  thought  it  rather  odd,  Wilson,  that 
you  had  not  made  this  proposal  before  ;  for  it  must  strike 
any  one,  that  it  would  be  very  irksome  and  painful  for  a 
dying  man  to  have  strange  faces  and  new  ways  about  him ; 
and  I  think  too,  from  what  I  can  observe,  that  your  master 
is  not  so  '  cutting,'  as  you  express  it  now,  but  that  any  one 
might  bear  with  him.  Sickness  is  very  trying  you  know, 
Wilson,  to  us  all ;  and  for  a  young  man  like  your  master, 
to  be  confined  to  his  room— dying — whilst  others  of  his  age 
are  enjoying  themselves  in  health  and  spirits — without 
parents  too,  or  relations  to  cheer  him — ^it  must  seem  a  heavy 
trial." 

''No  doubt.  Sir -Roland — ^no  doubt  it  must,"  replied 
Wilson,  feelingly  ;  •*  but  it  is  strange,  sir,  that  the  worse  he 
gets,  the  better  he  is  to  do  for.  He'll  often  thank  me  now, 
and  say  '  he's  sorry  to  be  so  troublesome.'  But  dear  me, 
Sir  Roland,  I  don't  mind  trouble,  if  one's  only  treated  hke 
a  Christian ;  and  ever  since  he's  been  like  that,  I've  been 
wanting  to  say,  1  should  be  glad  to  stay  and  do  for  him  to 
the  last ;  but  I  never  plucked  up  courage  till  just  now,  when 
my  lord  went  in  to  master ;  and  so  I  thought  I  would  make 
bold  to  step  down  and  speak  to  you." 

''  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  arrangement,"  said  Sir  Roland, 
"and  I  will  settle  with  the  other  man.  I  am  sure  your 
master  will  feel  very  grateful." 

**  As  to  that.  Sir  Roland,  it  is  not  much,"  said  Wilson, 
''indeed,  if  master  was  always  to  be  as  he  is  now,  I  should 
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not  mind  staying  on  with  him,  if  he  Uvcd  ever  so  loi 
Death  mabea  a  great  difference  in  people,  Sir  Roland." 

"  It  is  not  death — but  the  Spirit  of  God  n-hich  has  ma 
the  difference  in  your  master,  Wilson.  Many  people  g 
worse  and  worse  in  their  ways  and  tempers,  through  Ion 
illnesses,  till  death  cuts  short  their  power  of 
here,  and  delivers  them  over  to  a  terrible  eternity.  But  G« 
has  shewn  yuitr  master  the  evil  of  his  heart,  anil  His  ov 
willingness  to  pardon  him  for  Christ's  soke ;  and  that  it ', 
which  has  produced  the  change  in  him.  But  we  will  t 
and  find  some  future  opportunity  for  talking  this  matter  o* 
together ;  for  remember,  Wilson,  on  its  being  rightly  undt 
stood  and  received  depends  your  salvation  ns  well  as  jo 
master's :  we  nre  all  slike  in  God's  sight ;  there  is  oo  d 
tinciion  of  persons  with  Him  !  Shall  1  tell  your  master 
your  wish  to  stay  with  him,  or  would  you  rather  do 
joursein" 

"  If  it  is  not  too  much  trouble,  Sir  Roland,  1  had  ma 
rather  you  should  speak ;  I  don't  feel  very  free  yet  with  t 
master,  though  I  am  not  afraid  of  him,  as  1  used  tu  be." 

When  Sir  Roland  had  finished  his  letters,  and  had  ] 
turned  from  u  short  ride,  he  went  up  to  Air.  Anstrutb 
whom  he  found  somewhat  recovered  from  his  agitating  j 

terview  wilh  Lord  G ,  and  informed  him  of  his  servan 

wish  to  remain  with  him.  Mr.  Anstruther  was  much  gm 
fied  ;  and  the  next  time  that  Wilson  entered  the  room,  afl 
Sir  Roland  had  left  it,  lie  thanked  him  with  such  a  kindnt 
of  manner,  as  brought  tears  jnto  the  poor  man's  eyes. 

"1  have  been  a  bad  master  to  you,  Wilson,"  he  » 
"  and  have  much  to  reproach  myself  with  on  that  aecouni 

"  Indeed  no  sir,"  said  Wilson  ;  "  no  gendeman  hna  h 
to  accuse  himself  of  on  that  score — unless  indeed  it  be  t 
Roland,  or  Mr.  Scott,  or  that  kind  of  gentlemen.  I  ne^ 
taw  you  do  a  wrong  thing,  air,  in  all  my  days  ; — but 
hear  the  account  other  servants  give  of  what  their  tnaMi 
do  at  times,  dear  sir  !  it  would  almost  makeyour  hair  sta 
on  end.     There's  Lord " 

"  Nevermind,  Wilson,"  said  Mr.  Anstruther,  stoppJ 
him,  "  I  have  no  business  with  other  people's  faults ;  I  fit 
enough  to  do  with  my  own  just  now." 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  said  Wilson;  "but  I  only  meant 
■hew  that  you  had  never  done  any  thing  at  all,  as  it  we 
Ownpared  ia  others," 
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^We  must  see  about  it,  Wilson,  not  as  compared  to 
others,  but  as  compared  with  the  word  of  God,'*  said  Bfr. 
Aofltruther,  **  for  that  is  what  we  must  be  judged  bj." 

Wilson  started  at  this  announcement,  so  extraordinary 
as  coming  from  his  master ;  and  was  still  more  astonished 
when  B(r.  Anstruther  taking  the  Scriptures  from  his  pillow, 
and  turning  to  the  parable  of  the  talents,  said— 

**  You  can  read  well  I  think,  Wilson  ?  just  read  that 
parable  to  me." 

When  it  was  finished,  he  said,  ^*  Now  do  jou  not  see 
that  it  is  not  onlj  those  who  abuse  but  those  who  fail  to  use 
properlj  the  powers  that  Grod  gires  them,  who  will  be  con- 
demned etemallj?*' 

Poor  Wilson  was  quite  at  a  loss  what  to  saj  or  think, 
these  subjects  being  entirely  new  to  him. 

^  I  ought,"  continued  Mr.  Anstruther,  '*  to  have  used 
the  influence  which  a  master  should  have  over  his  servants, 
to  lead  you  to  what  is  good — to  make  you  a  fellow-walker 
with  myself  in  the  paths  of  peace  and  godliness ;  therefore 
if  judged  by  my  own  deeds,  you  see  from  the  Bible  itself, 
what  a  feaHtil  doom  I  deserve  to  have  pronounced  against 
me.  But,  Wilson,  Sir  Roland,  whose  kindness  I  can  never 
repay,  has  shewn  me  not  only  my  own  sinfrilness,  but  the 
way  by  which  my  sins  can  obtain  forgiveness— even  through 
the  merits  and  sufferings  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ. — I  cannot  talk  much  with  you  now,  I  so  soon  get 
exhausted ;  but  I  am  glad  to  have  been  able,  so  far  to  tell 
you,  what  it  is  which  makes  me  resigned  and  happy  now, 
while  in  the  days  of  health  and  strength  I  was  morose,  and 
miserable — and  unkind  too,  I  am  afraid,  my  poor  fellow," 
he  added,  holding  out  his  hand. 

Wilson  was  much  moved,  and  respectfully  kissing  his 
master's  extended  hand,  burst  iltto  tears.  Mr.  Anstruther 
was  exceedingly  touched  by  this  unexpected  proof  of  feeling 
in  one  whom  he  had  supposed  so  wholly  indifferent  to  him ; 
but  after  a  few  minutes,  he  continued  in  a  kind  voice — 

"  You  will  read  the  Scriptures  constantly,  Wilson,  and 
pray  to  the  Almighty  Father  to  send  His  Holy  Spirit  to 
teach  you  to  understand  them?  You  probably  have  a 
Bible  r' 

Wilson  was  silent. 

"  Well !  you  are  no  worse  than  your  master,"  added 
Mr.  Anstruther,  with  a  deep  sigh ;  "  I  had  none  till  Sir 
Roland  gave  me  this !     There  is  my  purse — go  now  and 
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get  yourself  one,  and  never  let  a  dsj  pass  without  reading 
some  of  its  holy  and  blessed  words/* 

Wilson,  with  many  thanks  and  promises,  left  the  room, 
and  proceeded  to  do  as  his  master  desired. 

*'  How  the  Lord  smooths  mj  path,'*  thought  the  dying 
man.  **  Oh  !  that  I  had  known  him  as  I  might  have  done, 
all  the  days  of  my  life.  Oh  God!**  he  exclaimed  aloud,, 
clasping  his  hands  and  raising  his  earnest  eyes  to  heaven, 
"  That  I  should  have  been  so  long  within  hearing  of  Thy 
voice,  yet  never  have  listened  !  Surely  it  is  because  '  Thou' 
art  God,  and  not  man,*  that  Thou  hast  patience  so  long  with- 
Thy  rebellious  servants  :  and  now  '  Thou  crownest  me  with 
loving-kindness,  because  thy  compassions  fail  not.** 

Long  did  his  mind  continue  to  dwell  on  this  delightful 
theme;  for  this  fresh  mercy  of  God — this  new  proof  of  his 
Heavenly  Father's  watchful  tenderness  in  continuing  about 
him  one  whose  services  long  use  had  made  so  essential  to 
his  comfort — drew  his  heart  out  towards  Him  with  a  degree 
of  fervour  and  devotion  that  he  had  seldom  before  expe- 
rienced. 

And  it  is  often  thus  !  for  great  mercies,  and  great  ddiv- 
erances,  are  scarcely  so  touching  to  the  heart,  as  the  won- 
derful sympathy  of  the  Almighty,  often  manifested  in  the 
smallest,  and  apparently  most  insignificant  occurrences  in 
life.  The  rescue  from  imminent  peril,  either  temporal  or 
eternal,  or  the  fruition  of  exalted  happiness,  is  a  work  which, 
at  a  glance,  might  appear  such  as  deity  would  delight  in  ! 
But  that "  the  High  and  Holy  One,  who  inhabiteth  eternity," 
should  not  only 

"  Stay  His  car 
For  every  sigh  a  contrite  spirit  brings," 

but— even  where  the  soul*s  interests  seem  not  concerned — 
should  deign  to  consider  what  will  please  and  gratify  the 
passing  moments  of  life — is  a  sweetness  of  mercy  so  great, 
as  to  fill  the  Christian*s  heart  with  overpowering  love  and 
gratitude. 
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CHAPTER  xnr. 

•  "  In  sleep 

The  toul  hath  a  capacity  of  horror 
Unknown  to  waking  hoars." — CUy  of  ike  Plague* 

**  The  morning  dawns  an  kis  onpillowed  head 
Who  keeps  kis  vigils  by  the  sufferer's  bed."— MS. 

**  But  now,  mine  enemy*  the  strife  is  past. 
And  thoa  roay'st  lay  thy  victim  low  at  last. 
Strike,  and  I  will  not  fear  thee ;  for  a  light 
Flashes  aroond  me  firom  the  depth  of  night-^ 
Not  with  an  earthly  hope's  uncertain  ray, 
Nor  pride's  fell  fire,  nor  passion's  blinding  ray : 
A  li^t  diat  dazzles  not  die  aching  eye. 
But  pure  and  soothing,  tranquil,  holy,  high !" 

Unknown. 

BffjL  Anstruther's  -Strength  now  diminished  hourly,  but 
his  hope  seemed  to  grow  brighter  and  brighter.  A  deep  re- 
gret for  his  past  ungracious  life  was,  indeed,  often  felt ;  but 
the  nearer  he  drew  to  his  heavenly  home  the  more  did  its 
glory  and  blessedness  fill  his  soul.  He  suffered  intensely 
from  difficulty  in  breathing,  and  Sir  Roland  was  in  contin- 
ual anxiety  about  him. 

This  devoted  friend  passed  every  night  in  his  room,  and 
never  left  Jiira  during  the  day,  unless  when  business  abso- 
lutely required  him  to  do  so,  or  when  he  went  out  for  a  few 
moments  to  revive  his  oppressed,  yet  thankful,  spirit  in  the 
summer  air,  at  such  times  as  Mr.  Anstruther  fell  into  his 
short,  flushed,  and  unrefreshing  slumbers. 

One  night,  while  resting  on  the  sofa,  Sir  Roland  was 
aroused  from  his  watchful  sleep  by  sounds  of  distress  and 
anguish  proceeding  from  the  bed  of  death.  He  arose  in 
much  alarm,  and  approaching  Mr.  Anstruther,  found  him 
apparently  awake,  but  wholly  unconscious  of  the  objects 
around  him.  His  countenance  exhibited  the  utmost  agony 
and  agitation,  and  he  moved  his  arms  violently  about,  as  if 
endeavouring  to  keep  off  some  invisible  enemy,  while  he 
murmured  broken  sentences  of  despair,  and  of  earnest  sup- 
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plication.  Sir  Roland  eudeavoured  to  rouse  him  by  taJcin 
his  hand  and  speaking  to  him  ;  but  this  seemed  only  to  tn 
crease  the  wildneas  and  terror  of  his  looks.  At  length,  find 
tng  all  other  e&brts  vain,  he  kueh  down  by  his  side,  and  ij 
plored  that  the  Lord  would  send  relief  to  the  troubled  spin 
of  hia  servant,  and  pour  peace  into  hia  agitated  mind.  Hi 
prayer  was  answered,  and  Mr.  Anstruther  soon  recoverei 
his  full  recoljection.     He  sighed  heavily.. 

"  What  is  it,  Anstrulher  1    What  oppresses  yon  T"  a; 
Sir  Roland,  bending  over  him. 

"Oh!  I  Lave  bad  such  dreams,  Ashton!  if  things  a 
vivid,  BO  actually  before  me,  could  be  dreams — bo  fearfi' 
Eo  terrific!     Oh,  if  my  hope  should  iit  last  prove  but  a 
lusion !" 

"  Do  not  let  such  thoughts  tuise  in  your  mind,  . 
thcr,"  said  Sir  Roland  ;  "  you  know  in  whom  you  have  bi 
lieved,  and  that  He  is  a  fiilihful  Saviour,  who  will  never  cat 
out  any  who  come  to  God  through  Him.  '  No  man  ca 
pluck  you  out  of  your  Father's  hand."  And  what  make 
you  fear  itl" 

"  Oh,  I  have  been  in  such  dreadful  straits  1  I  seemed  o 
a  rock  rising  out  of  the  burning  abyss  of  hell.     Demon 
rose  on  every  side,  and  drowned  my  prayers  in  curses  an 
revilings.     They    taunted    my  hope — '  as    if  one  like  n 
could  go  to  heaven  !'     They  brought  before  my  shrinkin 
mind  miremembered  sins,  and,  howling,  pointed    to  tf 
deep    forgetfidness   of  God  which    has    marked   my  Itf 
Each  fiery  wave   bore  on  its  crest,  fiends  who  strove  1 
reach  me ;  some  failed,  but  others  seized   me,  and,  wil 
horrible   rejoicings,  tried  to  drag  me  down  to   their  ow 
terrible  torments.     I  battled  with  them   in  vain,  tUl,  ami 
the  horrors  of  that  combat,  a  voice  of  comfort  reached  m 
heart — it  was  yours,  dear  Ashton,  raised  in  prayer  for  a 
afflicted  soul.     Bittoh!  am  1  indeed  safe  T  havel  notbe) 
staying  myself  up  with  false  hopes?     Can  sins  like  m 
be  really  pardoned  T  or  were  the  terrors  of  that   dreac 
moment  only  foretastes  of  my   awful,    inevitable,  eter 
doom?     No  sufferings  I  erer  underwent  could  be  compa 
to  the  terrors   of  that  confused,  affrighting  visioti.     i 
Ashton,  surely  the  power  of  Satan  was  there,  to  tortun 
to  agonise ;  and  would  he  have  been  permitted  to  do  sc 
I  were  indeed  a  redeemed  child  of  God?" 

Ha  spoke  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  continually  laboa 
ing  for  breath,  and  the  impress  of  death  was  on  his   f 
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but    afoniaed   brow.      Sir    Roland  much  agitated,  an- 
swered— 

*^  Satan  doubtless  desires,  and  will  endearour  to  the  last, 
to  drive  jou  from  your  hold  of  Christ ;  but  do  not  let 
this  effi>rt  of  his  malice  dishearten  jou,  mj  dear  Anstru- 
ther.  Remember  that  even  in  your  dream  jou  were  not 
given  up  to  the  powers  of  evil, — your  feet  were  still  kept 
upon  the  ^  Rock.'  And  jou  must  not  judge  of  jour  real 
state  by  impressions  made  on  your  mind  in  the  irrespon- 
able  hours  of  slumber,  when  the  soul,  like  a  ship  without 
compass  or  rudder,  is  driven  about  to  distraction.  No ; 
let  this  dreadful  trial  only  serve  as  an  additional  reason  for 
thankfulness  that  you  are  delivered  from  Satan's  fell  domin- 
ion through  a  dreary,  God-forsaken  eternity !" 

''  But  am  1  delivered,  Ashton  ?  Oh,  my  soul  is  tortured 
by  this  scaring  vision  !'* 

**  My  dear  Anstruther,  are  you  not  trusting  to  Christ  fi>r 
all  your  salvation  1" 
'     "  I  did  trust  to  him  most  truly." 

'*  Then,  do  you  think  He  cannot  save  1  or  that  He  toiU 

not  r' 

**  Oh  !  He  is  both  willing  and  able,"  exclaimed  Mr.  An- 
struther ;  faith  and  hope  again  beaming  from  his  animated 
eyes.  ^  Yes  ;  and  i  shall  be  saved  !  It  is  past,  Ashton — 
thank  God!  quite  passed — ^that  dark  cloud;  and  God's 
favour  again  shines  in  my  soul,  making  all  light — all  joy- 
ful there." 

"  Thank  God !"  said  Sir  Roland,  greatly  relieved.  "  But 
you  seem  much  exhausted,  Anstruther  1" 

'^  I  feel  so,  and  long  to  sleep  again  ;  but  I  dread  a  re- 
newal of  these  horrors." 

**  I  will  be  by  your  side,"  said  Sir  Roland,  '*  and  wake 
you  if  I  see  you  become  at  all  agitated." 

In  utter  weakness  Mr.  Anstruther  again  closed  his  eyes, 
and  Sir  Roland,  taking  his  station  by  his  side,  watched  him 
with  the  utmost  solicitude.  If  he  saw  him  become  at  all 
restless  and  uneasy,  he  gently  roused  him,  and  in  his  low, 
penetrating  voice,  whispered  to  him  words  of  hope,  and 
peace,  and  comfort.  At  times  Mr.  Anstruther  would  un- 
close his  languid  eyes,  and  gaze  on  Sir  Roland  with  a  look 
of  unutterable  love ;  but  at  other  moments  he  could  only 
express,  by  a  fcdnt  smile,  or  quiet  pressure  of  the  hand,  the 
gratitude  he  felt  for  his  devoted  kindness,  and  the  comfort 
which  his  words  conveyed.     At  length,  notwithstanding  his 
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difficulty  in  breatliing,  he  fell  into  a  deep  and  tranquil 
sleep,  while  an  expression  of  heavenly  calm  rested  on  liii 
features. 

The  morning  twilight  stole  into  the  room;  and  after  a 
time,  seeing  that  the  sleeper  continued  tranquil  and  undis- 
turbed. Sir  Roland  rose,  and  going  to  the  window,  gazed 
from  it,  though  often  turning  towards  the  bed,  to  watch  if  all 
remained  quiet  there.  The  crimson  flush  in  the  sky  became 
deeper  and  deeper,  till  at  length,  the  tops  of  the  mountains 
caught  the  blaze  of  the  sun's  unclouded  rising.  Peak  after 
peak  shone  out  in  the  beam,  which  stole  down  the  moon- 
tain's  side,  till  its  streams  of  light  stretched  far  along,  aod 
flooded  all  the  plain.  A  cloud  of  silvery  vapour  marked  the 
course  of  the  river,  and  rose  steadily  for  a  time,  obscuring  the 
base  of  the  mountains  by  a  veil  of  prismatic  colouring ;  till 
a  light  morning  breeze,  rolling  it  all  away,  left  the  whole 
scene  glowing  "  in  bright  tranquillity." 

Long  did  Sir  Roland  stand,  and  look  out  upon  the  newly 
awakened  world,  though  scarcely  conscious  of  what  his  eye 
rested  upon. 

There  is  something  very  strange  in  the  sensation  expe- 
rienced in  looking  out  at  the  calm,  clear,  morning  light, 
after  a  night  of  watching  in  the  room  of  sickness.  It  is  sel- 
dom, perhaps,  excepting  on  such  occasions,  that  the  high- 
born of  the  earth  witness  the  beauty  of  that  delightful  hour, 
with  all  its  bright  accompaniments, — its  ''  charm  of  earliest 
birds,"  its  dewy  meadows,  and  fresh  '*  untasted  air;"  and 
then  the  unrested  spirit  has  such  a  dreamy  feeling!  and  all 
without — the  gay  and  laughing  light,  and  bright  life-like  look 
— seems  in  strange  contrast  with  the  scene  within — where 
pain,  or  danger,  or  perhaps  even  death  itself,  reigns  in 
gloomy  quiet ! 

When  anxiety  has  been  exchanged  for  the  delighted  feel- 
ing that  danger  is  over — that  every  passing  hour  brings  the 
loved  object  of  our  cares  nearer  to  health  and  strength — 
then,  indeed,  there  is  happiness  in  the  night-watch ! — then 
sensations  of  exquisite,  unspeakable  joy,  thrilling  through 
the  breast,  make  us  meet  the  cheerful  morning  light  with  an 
answering  gleam  within. 

But  far  different  from  these  were  Sir  Roland's  feelings,  as 
he  turned  from  the  splendid  glow  which  was  flooding  all  the 
landscape,  to  gaze  on  the  pale  deathlike  countenance  of  him, 
over  whom  he  was  watching  with  more  than  a  brother's  love, 
and  who  now  seemed  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  grave. 
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He  left  the  window,  and  again  took  hi«  f  lUriit  «tair.ML  u^  tut 
bed  of  death.  The  oppression  on  tL«  ItUijt**  &*.Ai  «'ii«*:i. 
Mr.  Anstnither  had  Huffered  so  much  for  cuaiiv  Q«i%fe.  wiu 
mcreaang  fearfuUy,  and  hi»  re«pirati«xj  iMtcHUM:  to  <l:fli«juir, 
that  at  last  Sir  Roland,  alarmed,  endeatourt^  Vj  riii»t  miu 
np.  The  action  rouaed  him,  jet  hij^  brearhinj^  wwt  umt  cvi.- 
linued  spasm:  he  grasped  Sir  K/jlabd>  Laiid,  aiid  luuf- 
mured, — 

^'This  cannot  last;  but,  oh!'* — and  a  brij^iit  boiile  piaved 
over  his  face—"  the  glory  ot  the  prr-»*pfr«it — ilie  bleft«<^iiefe« 
of  feeling — that  1  am  near  my  Fat|jer'«  klu^rdom.  But  \f\in:u 
the  window,  Ashton,  I  would  see  you  ou'je  uioFe^— ouce  luufe 
before — my  eyes— close  forever  I" 

'*  The  window  is  open,"  said  Sir  K^^laud ;  ^'  and  tiie  sun 
streaming  in.'' 

"Is  it  so?"  said  the  dying  man,  a«  a  vh  udder  paMed 
through  his  frame :  "  then  f hii<  ie  deaiii  \^^l  cau  ms*:  nothing 
— all  his  dark.  I  hear  your  voice,  A»htoii — and  w«uid  lain 
have  looked  on  you — again  looked  oti  that  couuienaii<:e*' — 
He  stopped,  and  a  deep  sob  heaved  bin  breast ;  ^^  <Jli !  it  in 
a  pang  to  part !" 

Sir  Roland  could  scarcely  nprenis  hie  emotion. 

**  We  shall  meet  again,"  he  said  ;  "  kooij  meet  again,  in 
perfect  happiness,  where  we  shaJJ  never  part." 

"  Oh  !  yes  ;  oh  !  yes,"  said  Mr.  Anstruther ;  "time  will 
soon  be  passed,  and  you — wiiJ  be  witlj  U8.  A  little  wliilr 
ago — how  could  I  have  met — ^thi»  hour — with  all  itis  termrb 
— so  great  1  but  now  the  bri^rhtnebb — oi  Heaven  in  around 
me !  The  Almighty  God — bleB^^  you,  Asliion,"  he  cooti- 
nued,  straining  Sir  Roland^s  hand  with  dying  energy  to  hit) 
lips;  *'the  blesBing  of  him — who  was  ready  to  jjeritih — full 
on  you  !     Raise  me— <ih !  raise  me  ;  give  me  more  air  !" 

Sir  Roland  raised  him,  and,  ringing  the  beil,  desired 
Wilson  to  throw  up  all  the  windows,  and  to  go  instantly  and 
call  Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Anstruther  gasj>ed  ag^^nizin gly  for 
breath ;  but  at  intervals  sfxike  words  descriptive  of  his  firm 
trust  in  Christ — his  happiness  and  [>earM;.  When  he  heard 
Mr.  Scott  enter  the  room,  heJield  out  his  hand  to  him,  and 
also  to  his  servant ;  then  leaning  his  head  on  Sir  Roland's 
breabt,  and  raising  his  hand  to  mark  his  high  hope  (for 
speech  was  gone)  after  a  few  long-drawn  siglis,  he  lay  tran- 
quil, as  in  sleep. 
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^Oh!  efaufe;  oh!  wwidioai  d— fe 
Bunt  are  the  priaoo^Mn ! 
TLds  moment  there — »o  low, 
So  msmued ;  sad  now, — 
B^vood  the  Man  r 


Sir  Roland  gazed  long  with  stnig^og  emotion  cm  the 
countenance,  so  fine  in  death  ! — then  pressing  his  lips  on 
the  cold  brow,  and  laying  the  inanimate  form  he  had  been 
supporting,  back  on  the  pillow,  he  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands,  and  leaning  his  head  ou  the  bed,  gave  way  to  a  burst 
of  irrepressible  sorrow.  He  continued  for  a  time  lost  in  a 
maze  of  confiised  feeling ;  but  his  heart,  at  length,  arose 
from  this  troubled  state,  and  poured  itself  forth  in  silent 
thankfulness  0  €rod,  for  His  mercj  to  the  soul  of  him  who 
was  gone. 

To  those  who  know  not  the  strength  of  tlie  Christian  tie, 
his  deep  feeling  may  seem  surprising ;  but  they  who  have 
experienced  the  blessedness  of  being  employed  to  bring  a 
soul  to  salvation,  know  full  well  the  gifl  of  love  which  ao* 
companies  the  work.  In  this  particular  case  too,  there  was 
something  more  than  usual — an  earthly  as  well  as  a  hea- 
venly cause — ^for  the  strong  affection  felt ;  for  that  fascina- 
tion which,  as  has  been  observed,  was  so  remarkable  in  Mr. 
Anstruther,  even  during  the  unamiableness  of  his  former 
conduct,  rendered  him,  when  it  was  joined  to  the  graces  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  perfectly  irresistible.  Attendance  on  him 
had  been,  therefore,  a  most  delightful  duty,  and  Sir  Roland, 
during  his  illness,  had  become  attached  to  him  in  the  warm- 
est manner. 

Mr.  Scott  had  motioned  to  Wilson,  afler  the  first  mo- 
ment, to  leave  the  room  for  a  time,  and  had  retired  himself 
into  the  window,  that  Sir  Roland  might  not  be  checked  in 
the  expression  of  his  first  grief-ful  feeUngs.     Aft;er  a  time, 
the  latter  joined  him,  and  they  gazed  together  on  the  fine 
scene  before  them.     The  room   they  were  in  was  one  of 
the  highest  in  the  house,  having  been  selected  for  Mr.  An 
struther  purposely  on  that  account,  as  it  looked  over  the 
walls,  while  the  lower  apartments  looked  on  them,  thus  ob 
taining  a  fresher  and  freer  circulation  of  air,  which  it  had 
been  hoped  (unavailing  care  !)  would  have  benefited  him; 
and  it  was  in  consequence  of  being  situated  so  high,  that  it 
commanded  the   beautiful  view  we  have  before  described 
As  the  two  friends  stood  gazing  upon  it  together,  Mr.  Scott, 
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laring  his  hand  on  Sir  Rcdand^s  shoulder,  said,  in  a  Toioe 
of  the  deepest  sympathy, — 

*' J5Rff  fHrospect  is  £u*  more  glorious  now !" 

A  smile  of  heayenlj  expression  lighted  up  Sir  Roland's 
&ce,  thou^  his  hps  quivered  convulsiyely,  as  he  replied^* 

"  Yes,  lus  *  mortal  has  put  on  immortali^,'  and  he  dwells 
with  his  King  and  his  God  for  ever." 

He  shaded  his  &ce  with  his  hand  as  he  leaned  against 
the  window,  and  remained  lor  some  time  silent.  At  length, 
rousing  himself^  he  said — 

**  I  will  not  give  waj  to  selfish  regret :  it  was  for  this 
that  I  prayed,  and  now — ^whj  should  I  repine  1  If  I  had 
no  other  mercy  to  he  thankfiil  fcr  in  life,  this  one  is  enough 
to  bind  me  to  God  for  ever ;  and  I  trust  I  may  henceforth 
he  more  devoted  to  his  sendee  than  I  have  ever  yet  been. 
Oh !  my  dear  Scott,  whilst  we  rejoice  over  this  one  soul 
that  is  saved,  let  us  remember  that  thousands  who  are 
around  us  perishing — perishing  with  the  riches  of  redeem- 
ing love  within  their  grasp ! — I  will  go  now  to  ray  own 
room,  and  try  to  rest.  I  shall  then  be  more  fit  for  the  busi- 
ness oi  the  day ;  for  irksome  and  distasteful  as  it  is,  it  is 
■till  the  work  that  €rod  sets  me  to  do,  and  it  must  be  done. 
Will  you — if  it  is  not'painfiil  to  you  "  (and  a  shade  passed 
over  his  countenance) — ''  will  you  see  to  all  this  for  me  V* 
— an  inclination  of  his  head  towards  the  bed  showing  what 
he  meant. 

Mr.  Scott  signified  that  he  would,  and  grasping  his 
firiend^s  hand.  Sir  Roland  left  the  room  without  again  look- 
ing towards  the  dead. 

How  dreadfiil  is  every  thing  connected  with  death,  to 
those  who  are  left  behind !  And  doubtless  it  is  intended  so 
to  be,  for  death  is  the  manifestation  of  God's  wrath  against 
sin  ;  and  it  should  never  be  regarded  Mghtly.  To  the  true 
Christian  indeed,  '*  death  is  the  gate  of  life  :"  yet  still  it  is 
a  gate  which  divides  what  has  been,  fi*om  what  shall  be  ; 
and  though  the  future  on  which  we  enter  may  be  bright  be- 
yond conception,  yet  the  parting  with  the  past,  and  all  its 
dear  remembrances,  must  ever  be  a  pang  to  nature. 
"  Death,"  as  the  good  and  noble — ^though  visionary — Sir 
Harry  Vane  well  says,  "  instead  of  taking  any  thing  from 
us,  gives  us  all,  even  the  perfection  of  our  nature.  It  doth 
not  bring  us  into  darkness,  but  takes  darkness  out  of  us — 
us  out  of  darkness,  and  puts  us  into  marvellous  light.' 
Yet  still  the  thought  of  death,  and  all  its  sad  accompani- 
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ments,  as  regards  the  body,  must  ever  be  shocking  to  hu- 
man nature. 

Sir  Roland  felt  this  pecuUarlj ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  . 
he  was  informed  that  Mr.  Anstruther's  bodj  was  placed  in  ■ 
the  coffin,  that  he  again  visited  the  chamber  of  death.  He 
then  remembered  his  friend's  dying  wish  respecting  the  lit- 
tle faded  flower ;  and  oyercoming  his  reluctcuice,  he  went 
to  fulfil  that— his  last  desire,  though  he  shuddered  as  he 
entered  the  chamber,  and  beheld  the  still  open  coffin.  Be- 
fore he  approached  it,  he  went  to  the  desk  Mr.  Anstruther 
had  named,  and  opening  it,  took  out  a  small  sealed  packet, 
which  he  concluded  to  be  the  one  which  had  been  men- 
tioned. It  was  some  minutes  before  he  could  prevail  on 
himself  to  break  the  seal — ^which  the  hand  of  such  love  had 
placed  upon  it ;  and,  when  he  did  so  with  a  sinking  heart 
— ^the  countenance  that  met  his  view  almost  overcame  him. 
There  w£ls,  perhaps,  in  Mrs.  Anstruther's  picture  no  resem- 
blance to  the  features  of  her  son ;  but  the  expression  was 
most  perfectly  his,  in  its  brightest,  finest  moments.  This 
then  was  his  mother — the  mother  he  had  so  much  loved,  so 
deeply,  sadly  mourned !  As  Sir  Roland  gazed  upon  the 
picture,  he  recalled  to  mind  the  sufferings  which  Mr.  An-. 
struther  had  so  feelingly  described,  and  which  he  and  his 
mother  had  had  to  endure  ;  and  tears  started  at  the  remem- 
brance of  their  griefs,  though  he  knew  that  they  were  now, 
where  "  pain  and  sorrow  had  vanished  before  them."  He 
put  the  picture  back,  and  then  sought  for  the  httle  fitded 
flower  that  had  been  preserved  and  cherished  with  such 
deep  affection.  He  found  it ;  and,  afler  regarding  it  for  a 
moment  with  em  aching  heart,  he  laid  it  for  the  second  time 
within  the  gloomy  place  of  death ;  but,  when  he  was  by  the 
side  of  the  coffin,  his  eyes  involuntarily  sought  the  features 
they  had  so  oflen  dwelt  upon  of  late.  He  was  struck  by 
their  still  unchanged  expression,  and,  after  gazing  for  ft 
long,  long  time  upon  the  face  which  lay  so  ccdm  in  death, 
he  stooped — and  once  more  pressed  his  Ups  upon  the  mar- 
ble brow. 
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CHAPTER  XV, 

"  That  hour  of  parting  o'er, 
When  flhall  the  pang  it  leaves  be  folt  no  more  7" 

Mrs.  Hxmans. 

*'  It  draws  me  on — I  know  not  what  to  name  it, 
Besistless  does  it  draw  me  to  his  grave." 
Deixtk  of  WcUlerutein.    Coleridox's  Translatior- 

The  funeral  was  fixed  for  the  next  daj ;  and  many  of 

the  foreign  ministers,  and  of  the  English,  staying  at  , 

expressed  their  desire  of  paying  the  last  tribute  of  respect 
to  the  deceased,  by  following  him  to  the  grave.  As  Mr. 
Boberts    was    absent    (having   again    accompanied    Lord 

N ,)  it  was  arranged  for  Mr.  Singleton  to  perform  the 

service,  which,  he  said,  he  had  no  objection  to  doing,  over 
one  for  whom  he  really  had  "  a  sure  and  certain  hope  of 
a  jojrful  resurrection.'* 

The  evening  before  the  ceremony  was  to  take  place,  Mr. 
Singleton  received  a  message  from  the  officiating  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  to  inquire  whether  it  would  be  displeasing 
if  the  procession  which  usually  accompanied  interments 
among^  themselves  were  to  attend  the  body  to  the  grave, 
as,  if  so,  it  should  go  no  further  than  to  the  entrance  of  the 
burial-ground ;  but  that  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  ac- 
company it  till  it  arrived  there.  Mr.  Singleton  thanked  him 
for  his  kind  consideration,  and  confessed  it  would  be  more 
agreeaUe  for  the  procession  not  to  accompany  them  the 
wnole  of  the  way ;  for,  in  fact,  he  did  not  know  what 
Roman  Catholics  usually  did  on  those  occasions,  and 
whether  their  ritual  might  not  oblige  them  to  use  ceremo- 
nies that  it  might  be  painful  for  a  Protestant  to  witness. 
It  was  arranged,  therefore,  according  to  his  wish ;  and 
when  the  time  arrived  for  the  funeral  to  set  forth  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  friends  of  the  deceased  found  the  Romish 
priests  and  their  attendants  ready  to  join  them,  bearing 
with  them  all  that  was  usual  on  such  occasions. 

When  the  funeral  train  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the 
burial-ground,  the  Romish  procession,  as  it  had  been  agreed. 
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paused,  while  the  body  and  the  nccompaiiying  friends  p 
ed  in  ;   but  the  priests,  divesting  themselves  of  their  sace: 
tal  robes — as  a  mark  of  attention — followed  tritliin  the 
closure,  as   private  individuals,  and  remained  during 
whole  ceremony  in  the  most  respectful  eilence.*     W 
the  procession  reached  the  spot  selected  for  the 
the  coffin  was  placed  on  high  tressels,  and  the  ceremoi 
commenced.     But  when  ihey  came  to  the  moment  win 
■he  body  was  to  be  lowered  into  the  grave,  the  pang  of  pai 
ing  was  so  great,  that  Sir  Roland,  who  acted  as  ehi 
mourner,  involuntarily   laid  a  restraining  hand  upon  tl 
pall,   and  leaned  his  head  for   a  moment  on  the  coffli 
Them  was  a   pause— for  all   felt  afiecled  I     The    gie 
change  that  had  taken  place  latterly  in  the  deceased  wi 
T«ry  generally  known  amongst  the  English  at  ■,  ai 

ihry  were  all  acquainted  with  the  devoted  attention  and  t 
ganj  that  Sir  Roland  had  shewn  towards  him.  Wha 
therefore,  after  a  moment,  the  tatter  recovered  his  self-po 
session,  end  raising  his  head,  motioned  for  the  body  to  I 
removed — there  was  not  one  in  all  the  assembly  th»t  d 
not  look  on  his  pale  and  expressive  countenance,  with  &■ 
mg»  of  the  strongest  sympathy  and  admiration.  He  w» 
huw«vcr,  wholly  unconscious  of  it,  for  his  eyes  were  ba 
oil  the  ground  ;  and  he  remained  composed  and  ctdl 
during  the  rest  of  the  ceremony,  though  a  shudder  pas 
ovtir  him  as  the  heavy,  dull,  fall  of  the  earth,  sounded 
Ilia  coffin-lid. 

When  nil  was  concluded,  Mr.  Singleton  addressed  «  t 
words  to  those  assembled.     He  spoke  of  the  deceased— 
hi*  great  abilities,  and  high  attainments;    hut  remioi 
them  how  lliese  qualities  had  failed  in  making  him  ei 
hajipy  in  himself,  or  beloved  by  others,  until  that  "  wis 
whieii  ia  from  above,"  and  which  is  "  peaceable,  gentle, 
easy  to  be  entreated,"  had  shone  on  his  mind, 
him  a  new  creature.     He  recalled  to  them  how,  a  few  ahi 
inoniha  before  ihey  had  seen  him  whose  body  they  had  ji 
consigned  to  the  earth,  amongst  them,  in  all  the  strengtli 
youth    and    health — and    besongtit   them   "  to  watch   m 
pray,"  lest  their  summons  should  come  when  ihey  li 

•  This  aocoum  of  ihe  conduct  of  tho  Eoniiih  prieau  wos  given 
■nthor  by  ui  English  clergymiin,  who  wai  called  upon,  lonie  lev 
•go,  to  but;  un  bagUsliPruCeatantin  part  of  the  Aueirian  dDininian 
wtaibila  a  dsgtee  erf'  libsnlil?  and  courteay  leircelj  to  have  bami 
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not  finr  it     He  paused  a  moment — then 
and  speaking  in  the  fnloeas  of  h»  heart — his  poweffidr^aBr 
gaining  energy  from  the  high  feeling  whieh  pofni 
be  exclaimed — 

**  Oh  !  Lord  God,  suffer  not  these— the  vork  «f 
hands,  to  perish !  let  not  their  soub  sink  in  the  darluMav  «f 
sin  and  destruction;  but  redeem  them  onto TIitkK  tkmgh 
Christ's  roost  precious  blood.*' 

A  murmured  **  Amen,"  rose  from  efety  Dp. 

Befere  the  assemblage  left  the  boriai-groand.  Sir  RolsAd 
and  Mr.  Singleton  pamed  over  to  the  side  vheie  Use  Roni* 
ish  priests  were  standing,  and  thanked  them  fer  the  Jdnd- 
ness  and  courtesy  they  had  shoim  ;  they  added,  tinx  iIxt 
should  be  happy  in  any  way  to  show  their  grantnde  lor  a 
token  of  respect  so  little  to  hare  been  kioked  Cbr.  ^Ai>d 
if^"  added  Bfr.  Singleton,  *'  in  the  course  of  oar  aeqnaim- 
ance,  any  discussion  ever  arises  conoeraing  the  diflereoees 
in  our  £uth  and  feelings,  let  us  pray  for  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  lead  us  into  all  truth." 

Sir  Roland,  Mr.  Singleton,  and  Mr.  Scott,  lingered  till 
an  the  others  bad  left  the  banal-ground,  and  remained  for  a 
time  in  the  quiet  of  its  seclusion,  conversing  on  the  themes 
ever  most  interesting  to  them,  and  examining  many  of  the 
monuments  around — ^wfaere  affection  had,  as  ufual,  striven 
in  various  ways  to  commemorate  the  virtues  of  the  deceased, 
and  to  express  its  own  deep  regrets. 

As  they  were  considering  one  high  and  handsome  tomb. 
Sir  Roland  was  surprised  at  seeing  a  man  enter  the  enclos- 
luie,  and,  after  looking  suspiciously  around,  advance  straight 
to  the  spot  where  the  body  of  Mr.  Anstnitfaer  had  been  laid. 
He  stood  regarding  it  for  &ome  time,  with  his  arms  folded 
across  his  breast ;  loit  it  would  have  been  difiicuh  to  have 
defined  the  emotions  that  clouded  his  countenance.  The 
expression  was  altogether  most  repellent,  though  the  features 
were  strikingly  handsome.  As  his  appearance  excited  no 
particular  interest  either  in  Mr.  Scott  or  his  cousin,  they 
walked  slowly  away  together,  not  wishing  to  be  interrupted 
in  their  own  thoughts  and  conversation ;  but  such  was  not 
the  case  with  Sir  Roland— one  glance  had  sufficed  to  tell 
him  who  the  stranger  was ;  and  his  heart  sickened  at  the 
conviction  that  the  wretched  father  of  Mr.  Anstruther  stood 
before  him  !  The  likeness  was  so  strong  that  he  could  not 
be  mistaken.     There  was  the  same  outline  of  feature — ^tho 
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the  same  hnrsn  expression,  which  used  in  former  times  to 
be  seen  in  his  fiiend — ^the  same  tall  figure — and  the  same 
peculiarly  gentlemanlike  appearance,  which  shone  oonspic* 
uous,  even  through  the  almost  threadbare  garments  in  ^tiiich 
he  was  attired. 

Sir  Roland  was  so  much  concealed  by  the  monuments, 
amongst  which  he  wa^  standing,  that  he  was  at  first  unper- 
ceived  by  the  stranger  ;  but  after  a  few  minutes,  the  latter, 
uttering  a  bitter  groan,  raised  his  head,  and  his  eye  then 
encountered  that  of  Sir  Roland,  who  had  remained,  as  it 
were,  spell-bound  at  the  sight  of  him.  He  started — and  it 
seemed  as  if  a  momentary  faintness  came  over  him ;  hot 
recovering  himself,  he  instantly  advanced  to  Sir  Roland* 
and  addressing  him  in  a  haughty  manner,  said — 

^^  I  am  speaking  to  Sir  Roland  Ashton  V^  Sir  Roland 
bowed  in  reply  ;  and  the  other  continued  in  an  ezeited 
manner — *'  You,  then,  I  have  to  thcink  fi>r  doing  what  it 
was  my  place  to  have  done — ^watching  over  Atnt**— and  he 
pointed  to  the  grave. 

'^  I  was  with  him,  certainly,  during  his  illness,*'  answered 
Sir  Roland. 

'^  And  it  was  you  then,  doubtless,  whom  he  charged  with 
his  dying  curse  for  his  father  !'* 

^'  Far  from  it,*'  replied  Sir  Roland,  greatly  shocked,  ^*  his 
last  feelings  for  you  were  those  of  strong  interest." 

"  They  must  have  been  his  last  then,  indeed,"  returned 
the  other,  with  a  taunting  laugh. 

"  I  had  seen  but  little  of  him  for  many  years,"  continued 
Sir  Roland,  endeavouring  to  soothe  the  evidently  excited 
state  of  the  stranger's  mind,  "  but  when  he  mentioned  you 
to  me  during  his  leist  illness,  it  was  with  much  feeling ;  and 
at  his  request,  I  wrote  off  to  every  city  in  Europe,  where  I 
had  any  friends,  to  endeavour  to  discover  where  you  were-'* 

"  In  Paris  !"  said  Mr.  Anstruthcr,  gloomily.  "  I  have 
been  there  for  years." 

"  No  less  than  three  letters  of  inquiry  have  I  directed 
there,  within  the  last  montli,"  rejoined  Sir  Roland,  **  but 
I  could  gain  no  tidings  of  you." 

•  "  Tidings !  no !"  excledmed  Mr,  Anstruther,  with  a  shout 
of  derision—"  How  could  you  hope  to  discover  any  one 
devil  (and  he  ground  his  teeth  as  he  spoke)  from  out  of 
the  legions,  that  infest  that  accursed,  infernal  place  1 
What  did  he  want  of  me  ?"  he  continued,  furiously ;  *'  he 
who  was  pampered  with  all  life's  luxuries,  whilst  I  gam- 
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bled,  robbed,  f^hmdered,  for  my  daily  bread— aid  finled  ti> 
get  it'* 

-Sir  Roland  could  ecarcely  restrain  bis  horror  and  indigo, 
nation  at  this  extnuHdinary  avowal ;  bat  perceirin^  that 
the  stranger  was  evidently  almost  unconscious  of  what  he 
said,  and  pitying  the  destitution  which  could  have  led  to 
such  a  course— remembering,  too,  the  dying  request  of  his 
fiioad,  he  controlled  himself,  and  answered  calmly,— 

*'  He  wished  mndi  to  know  where  you  were,  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  be  of  use  to  you ;  he  thought,  indeed,  that  if  yoa 
knew  iji  his  dying  state,  you  might  come  to  see  him,  per- 
haps, once  again;  but  if  not,  he  begged  me,  if  ever  I  met 
you,  to  endeavour — to  speak — ^to  say — what  joy  and  happi- 
ness he  had  found  at  last,  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of 
God." 

**  There  is  no  God — there  can  be— there  shall  be  no 
€rod  !'*  ejaculated  Mr.  Anstruther,  frantically,  raising  his 
benched  hands  to  heaven,  as  if  he  defied  the  Omnipotent ! 

Sir  Roland  was  horrified  beyond  measure,  and  scarcely 
knew  what  course  to  pursue  with  the  distracted  being  before 
him.  He  was  thankfiil,  however,  that  his  two  companions 
were  at  a  distance ;  for  though,  under  other  circumstances, 
he  might  have  been  glad  of  their  presence  and  assistance, 
]f^  as  it  was,  he  was  happy  that  they  were  not  witnesses  of 
the  conversation  he  was  holding  with  the  stranger ;  as  ten- 
derness towards  the  memory  of  his  late  fiiend  made  him 
averse  to  his  father^s  state  and  circumstances  becoming 
known  to  any  but  himself  He  therefore  endeavoured  to 
soothe  the  wretched  man,  and  asked  him,  in  a  kind  voice, 
how  he  happened  to  be  in just  at  that  time. 

"  I  have  been  here  above  a  week,"  answered  Mr.  An- 
struther, sullenly.  *'  I  knew  he  was  ill  "  (and  he  glanced 
at  the  firesh-tumed  earth  close  to  which  he  again  stood)  '*  so 
came^I  know  not  for  what — but  yet  I  came.  It  was  near 
a  month  ago  that  I  heard  he  was  dying ;  I  heard  it  in  one  of 
the  hells  (fitly  named !)  of  Paris ! — heard  it  from  one  of  high 
name,  who  honours  those  abodes  with  his  presence— one 
whose  associate  I  used  to  be,  though  now,  of  course,  he  does 
not  know  me.  However,  I  heard  it  there !  I  heard,  too, 
finm  him,  there-— there  in  that  dreadful  place,  that  you — 
Sir  Roland  Ash  ton,  were  tending  him  like  a  brother.  He 
said  too— while  a  fiendish  laugh  echoed  around  from  his 
companions  as  he  spoke — that  you  were  making  a  saint  of 
him !     I  could  have  murdered  him  as  he  stood ! — But  it  was 
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there  I  heard  il.     I  had  reasoua  for  wiahtn^  to  leave  Pari^— 
BO  lliought  to  turn  ray  steps  here,  tlioU(rh  I  hardly  know  whv; 
for  I  never  loved  him,  and  he ! — he  baled  me  with  the  dct 
liest  haired  !  and  well  he  might — well  he  might  !*'  and  tl 
wretched  man  raised  hia  eyes  with  a  bitter  look  to  heavei 
'*  Still  he  was  mine,"  he  continued,  "  and  the  only  iliin{ffl 
had  on  eartli ;  so  I  sought  to  be  near  bim — and  sn  I  wna-^ 
Yes!  as  near  as  Lazarus  was  to  Dives!" — and  he  laugbe 
Bcornfally. — "  I  lingered   unobserved  near  liis  boutKi —  ' 
house — tlie  Embassj-house — tlie  great   man's  house— thfl 
resort  of  princes,  and  nobles,  and  crowned  heads!     1  w«^ 
there — a  starved  and  outcast  being,  where  he  was  revelUi^ 
in  life's  luxuries — and — and — dying." 

He  paused,  and  Sir  Roland,  much  moved,  inquired  win 
he  had  not  made  it  known  thot  he  was  there! 

"Did  I  not  know,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Anslruther,  hie  «_ 
again  kindling  with  fury,  "lliat  he  hated  me! — and  yet  I 
thought  I  would  try,  at  least,  to  ask  how  he  was — and,  ba^ 
my  courage  not  failed  me,  I  might  perhaps,  at  last — hat^ 
sent  for  you." 

" '  ^o  God  you  had  !"  exclaimed  Sir  Roland,  i 


"  Yes,"  continued  Mr.  Anstruther,  with  a  softened  ea 
pression,  "  stranger  as  you  were,  I  felt  I  could  ao 
to  you  than  to  my  own — only  child!"  A  convulsive  bur^ 
of  agony  stopped  his  utterance  ;  and  Sir  Roland,  pained  b 
yond  measure,  would  have  approached  him ;  but,  perceivii, 
his  intention,  Mr.  Anstruther,  resuming  his  stern  aud  haugfal; 
manner,  exclaimed, — 

"  I  want  no  pitj — will  have  none  !" 
After    a    paluse,  he  continued,  "  I    thought,   ( 
saying,  that  1  would  try  and  inquire  how  he  was,  i 
proached  the  gate  of  the  court-yard  ;  but  at  the  instant,  ona, 
in  the  royal  livery,  must  needs  brusli  by,  and  in  a  loud  and 
autlioritative  tone,  ask  after  '  the  secretary.'     1  waited   for 
the  answer  with  shaking   hmbs . — '  No  better.'     Another 
time  1  lurked  near,  though  unseen^  and  again  had  t< 
for  the  reply  given  to  a — stranger !     At  last,  having  resti 
all  one  dreary  night  under  the  gateway,  1  watched  in  ti 
morning  for  signs  of  stir  and  hfe  in  the  house,  and — for  tl 
first  time,  ventured  myself  to  ask  for  him. — It  was  well- 
was  right — that  to  me  first  should  be  spoken  the  word  i 
death ; — that  on  mj  ear   first  should  fall  that  chill,  d 
fearful  soimd!  Yes — he  was  dead!"  and  the  unhappy  nr 
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ocnrered  his  face  with  hia hands,  and  shuddered.  "I  know 
not  what  I  feh/*  he  continued ;  *^  all  was  blank  and  cold 
within,  and  around.  I  haye  scarcelj  tasted  food  since  that 
hour,  nor  did  I  once  lose  sight  of  the  house  till  I  saw  the 
funelal  come  forth  this  morning.  I  saw  the  coffin  that 
held  him,'*  (and  he  looked  fbr  a  moment  down  on  the 
ground)  **  and  I  saw  jou — ^for  I  knew  it  must  be  jou — 
again  holding  the  place  I  should  have  held — chief  mourn- 
er !  I  followed  at  a  distance,  for,'*  he  continued,  with  a 
bitter  smile,  holding  out  his  arm,  *'  what  had  garments 
like  these  to  do,  by  the  side  of  peers  and  princes  1  I  watched 
till,  as  I  thought,  all  had  left  the  burial-ground,  and  then 
came  here — to  die!" 

'*  You  are  exhausted,  Mr.  Anstruther,"  said  Sir  Roland 
kindly,  '*  food  and  rest  will  restore  you  to,  I  trust,  happier 
thoughts  ;  come  home  with  me." 

"  I  have  no  home  ! — nor  will  I  go  with  you,"  he  an- 
swered, with  despairing  violence.  "  You  have  already 
heaped  coals  of  fire  on  my  head  by  what  you  have  done  for 
Aim.  Gro — go  yoM  to  your  home,  for  you  deserve  a  home," 
and  his  features  quivered  convulsively,  "  but  no  power  on 
earth  moves  me  nom  this  place  alive  !" 

*'  It  was  your  son's  earnest  request,"  said  Sir  Roland, 
with  strong  emotion,  "  that  if  ever  I  met  with  you,  I  should 
try  to  speak  to  you  the  words  of  pardon  and  of  peace." 

"  Peace  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  AnstiFuther,  **  what  is  peace  ? 
I  know  enough  of  your  Scriptures  to  know  that  they  say 
— and  truly — ^  there  is  no  peace  for  the  wicked.'  Pardon ! — 
ptu'don  for  me — me — who  murdered  my  wife,  and  sought  to 
murder  Aw  soul !"  and  he  stamped  his  foot  with  fury  on  the 
side  of  the  grave,  shrieking,  with  a  shout  of  derision,  "  Par- 
don for  me !" 

Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Singleton  had  wandered  away  a  short 
distance,  before  they  discovered  that  Sir  Roland  was  not 
with  them ;  and  when  at  length  they  turned,  and  saw  him 
in  deep  conversation  with  the  stranger,  they  thought  it 
possible  that  it  might  be  some  one  with  whom  he  was  ac- 
quainted, though  he  was  unknown  to  them,  and  they  there- 
fore, continued  their  walk,  and  kept  aloof  for  some  time  ; 
till  at  length,  Mr.  Anstnither's  loud  tone  catching  their  ear, 
they  became  surprised,  and  even  alarmed,  at  his  vehement 
gestures,  and  hastened  forward  to  join  Sir  Roland.  Seeing 
them  advance  rapidly  fix>m  amongst  the  graves  and  monu- 
ments, and  nervously  apprehensive  lest  they  should  dis- 
13* 
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cover  who  the  stranger  was — Sir  Roland,  hj  an  almoti 
imperceptible  gesture  and  glance  of  the  eye,  endeaFoured 
to  keep  them  back ;  and  Mr.  Anstruther,  continuing  to 
speak  in  a  loud,  excited  manner,  he  said  to  him,  in  a  low 
tone,  "  We  will  talk  together  of  these  things  another  time ; 
these  gentlemen  are  strangers  to  you.** 

But  Mr.  Anstruther,  in  whose  eye  the  fury  of  madnesp 
burned,  exclaimed  aloud,  throwing  his  arms  wildly  above 
his  head, — 

"  What  are  strangers  to  me ! — all  are  strangers.  I  fear 
no  one ! — let  those  who  have  hope  — have  fear^— I  have  nei- 
ther !  This  will  set  all  at  rest,*'  and  he  drew  forth  a  pistol, 
which  he  held  high  in  the  air. 

Sir  Roland  sprung  forward  to  wrest  it,  if  possible,  from 
his  hand ;  but  quick  as  lightning,  the  maniac  dropped  it  to 
the  level  of  his  breast,  exclaiming — 

'*  Advance  another  step,  and  I  send  this  ball  through  jour 
heart." 

Sir  Roland's  cheek  became  white  as  ashes,  and  his  pulse 
for  a  moment  ceased  to  beat ! 

Mr.  Scott,  in  an  agony  of  terror,  rushed  forward  to  place 
himself  before  his  friend ;  but  the  latter  held  him  back  with 
the  grasp  of  a  giant,  and  by  a  motion  of  his  hand  on  hki 
arm,  directed  him  to  go  round  the  tomb  near  which  he  was 
standing ;  wishing  him,  if  possible,  to  get  behind  Mr.  An- 
struther, which  Mr.  Singleton  had  done  at  the  first  moment 
of  alarm.  Sir  Roland  kept  his  unblenching  eye  full  on  that 
of  the  madman,  while,  in  the  deep  tone  of  his  persuasive 
voice,  he  scud — ^but  so  low  that  only  Mr.  Anstruther  could 
hear — **  You  would  not  injure  his  friend,"  pointing  to  the 
grave. 

*•  No  !  no,  no,  no,"  hurriedly  replied  the  wretched  man, 
in  quivering  accents,  as  he  gradually  lowered  the  pistol — 
**  but  no  one  shall  tear  me  from  this  spot  alive."  He  raised 
the  pistol  to  his  head,  as  the  glare  of  madness  again  lighted 
up  his  countenance,  but  his  arm  was  caught  from  behind 
by  Mr.  Singleton ;  and  Mr.  Scott  coming  up  at  the  same 
moment,  they  succeeded  in  wresting  the  deadly  instrument 
from  bis  hand. 

Thinking  all  danger  past,  they  relaxed  their  hold ;  but 
the  instant  Mr.  Anstruther  felt  his  arm  at  liberty  again,  he 
drew  forth  another  pistol,  and  before  a  hand  could  be  raised 
to  prevent  him,  he  placed  it  to  his  breast — and  fired ! 
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The  bodf  sprang  into  die  air ;  then  fell  forward  on  the 
freah-BMide  grave! 

Sir  Bolaiid  covered  his  fiice  with  his  hands,  and  groaned 
in  the  agony  oi  l^s  spirit  His  friends  hastened  to  raise  the 
body  ef  the  soieide,  but  life  was  extinct:  the  ball  had 
passed  through  the  heart,  and  the  life-blood  of  the  miserable 
man  wan  welling  forth  in  torrents — sinking  deep  into  the 
light-strewn  earth  that  covered  the  body  of  his  son ! 

Perceiving  that  all  aid  was  vain,  Uiey  laid  the  corpse 
again  on  the  ground,  and  hastened  to  Sir  Roland's  assist- 
aoce*  for  he  was  cinnpletely  overcome,  and  had  leant  hb 
head  on  the  tomb  that  was  near  him,  in  almost  a  state  of 
insensibility. 

•  «*  Tlike  my  arm.  Sir  Roland,*'  said  Mr.  Singleton,  ^  and 
let  us  leave  this  dreaiy  place." 

Sir  R<Jand  made  an  effort  to  recover  from  the  dreadful 
shock  he  had  received ;  and  taking  the  arm  of  his  friend, 
he  turned  in  silence  to  leave  the  burial-ground.  But  before 
they  had  gone  far,  he  perceived  that  a  crowd  of  persons, 
attracted  by  the  report  of  the  pistol,  were  rushing  in  at  the 
gate ;  and  the  thought  struck  him,  that  if  the  deceased  had 
any  papers  about  him,  they  might  lend  to  the  discoveiy  of 
hia  name,  which  was  what  he  so  anxiously  desired  to  pre- 
vent This  fear  gave  him  strength  in  a  moment,  and  with 
sudden  energy  he  withdrew  his  arm  from  that  of  Mr.  Sin- 
gletcm,  and  begging  him  to  wait  for  him,  returned  with  rapid 
steps  to  the  place  where  the  murdered  body  lay. 

**  What  would  you  do  V*  said  Mr.  Scott,  who  hastened 
after  him.  J 

*'  I  must  see  if  he  had  any  papers,"  replied  Sir  Roland, 
hurriedly. 

"  Why  t  what  can  it  signify  1  Let  others  find  them  ; 
why  harass  yourself!" 

*^  I  must  have  them,"  answered  Sir  Roland,  with  a  ges- 
ture of  impatience. 

**Let  me  search,  then,  for  you,"  said  Mr.  Scott,  as- they 
arrived  at  the  fatal  spot ;  and  resting  one  knee  on  the  ground, 
he  proceeded  to  examine  the  garments  of  the  deceased.  In 
doing  so,  his  eye  rested  on  the  fine  features,  and  the  like- 
ness instantly  struck  him.  He  started  ;  and  looking  up  to 
Sir  Roland  with  an  expression  of  surprise  and  horror,  was 
about  to  make  an  exclamation,  when  the  latter  earnestly 
silenced  him,  for  by  this  time  some  of  the  crowd  ap- 
proached. 
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''  There  is  not  the  vestige  of  a  paper/'  he  said. 

"  Thank  God,"  murmured  Sir  Roland ;  "  tell  them  so.** 

Mr.  Scott  informed  the  people  around  of  the  fact^andthe 
two  friends  then  passed  on. 

**  Forgive  me,  Scott,  for  being  so  imjttlient  with  jou/' 
said  Sir  Roland. 

*'  Don't  think  about  it,"  answered  Mr.  Scott,  kindly  press- 
ing the  arm  that  held  his ;  *'  I  should  have  been  dead,  I 
think,  if  I  had  been  in  your  place." 

'*  It  has  been  terrible  indeed,"  replied  Sir  Roland,  **  hav- 
ing all  along  had  the  knowledge  which  you  have  but  just 
acquired.  But  as  you  love  me,  Scott,  mention  it  to  no  one 
— not  even  to  Singleton.  I  feel  for  Anstruther  as  he  would 
have  felt  for  himself,  had  he  been  alive,  poor  fellow  P' 

They  then  rejoined  Mr.  Singleton,  who  had,  during  their 
absence,  been  accosted  by  one  of  the  guard,  with  inquiries 
concerning  the  disastrous  occurrence  which*  had  taken 
place.  £Le  related  all  the  circumstances,  as  far  as  he  was 
acquainted  with  them,  and  begged  that,  if  possible.  Sir  Ro- 
land might  be  spared  any  interrogations  for  the  present,  as 
he  had  been  so  much  overcome  by  the  frightful  event.  Sir 
Roland,  coming  up  with  Mr.  Scott  at  that  moment,  thanked 
him  for  his  consideration,  and  informed  the  guard  that  np 
papers  of  any  kind  had  been  found  on  the  person  of  the  de- 
ceased ;  and  fervently  did  he  trust  that  no  clue  would  ever 
be  afforded  which  could  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  unhap- 
py man's  identity. 

When  he  arrived  at  home,  he  threw  himself  on  his  sofa, 
thoroughly  exhausted. 

"  I  shall  leave  you.  Sir  Roland,"  said  Mr.  Singleton,  **to 
Scott's  care  ;  he  is,  I  know,  an  excellent  and  silent  nurse, 
(rare  perfection !)  and  you  must  need  rest  both  for  mind  and 
body.     You  have  gone  through  very  much  to-day." 

Sir  Roland  thanked  him  for  all  his  kindness,  and  begged 
he  would  come  to  him  soon  ao^ain. 

"  I  shall  go  to  my  own  room,  too,"  said  Mr.  Scott,  **  for 
there  is  nothing  like  perfect  quiet ;  so  let  your  man  come  for 
orders,  then  pray  rest ;  and  may  God  be  with  you,  my  dear 
Ashton — as  He  assuredly  will." 

Sir  Roland  confessed  that  he  should  like  to  be  alone,  for 
that  he  felt  as  if  his  head  would  burst. 

When  he  had  given  orders  for  what  he  wanted,  he  told 
his  man  to  ask  Mr.  Anstruther's  servant  to  go  and  see  what 
had  been  done  respecting  the  unhappy  suicide ;  (the  nbwa 
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• 

of  wkofie  miserable  end  had  reached  the  Embassj-hoase  long 
before  Sir  Roland  had  returned  there)  '^  or  no,"  he  continu- 
edy  **  I  should  prefer  your  going  yourself,  Thomson-^and 
tell  Wilson  I  would  thank  him  to  wait  on  me,  instead  of 
you.  Make  arr augments,  if  you  can,'*  and  a  shudder  pass- 
ed over  him,  '*  for  having  this  unfortunate  man  buried  re- 
spectably, and  I  will  be  answerable. — But  do  not  let  him  lie 
near — ^Mr.  Anstruther." 

Sir  Roland  made  this  arrangement  respecting  the  servants 
in  the  fear  that,  if  Wilson  saw  the  body,  he  might  observe 
the  likeness  to  his  late  master,  which  was  so  very  striking  in 
death ;  whereas  his  own  man,  not  having  seen  Mr.  Anstru- 
ther  since  his  last  fatal  attack,  would  not  so  readily  be  struck 
with  the  resemblance ;  and  Wilson  was  well  satisfied  with 
the  change,  for  he  had  felt  a  sincere  regret  at  his  master's 
death,  and  was  better  pleased,  after  the  funeral,  to  be  em- 
l^yed  abouf  the  living  than  the  dead. 

Sir  Roland,  the  next  day,  gave  Mr.  Scott  an  outline  of  the 
elder  Mr.  Anstruther's  history,  as  far  as  he  was  acquainted 
with  it,  renewing  his  request  that  he  would  be  silent  on  the 
subject  to  every  one.  It  was  a  recital  calculated  to  excite 
the  greatest  horror  in  a  Christian  breast,  and  Mr.  Scott 
was  greatly  shocked  at  hearing  it. 

^  I  wish  I  had  known  earlier,"  he  said,  **  who  it  was  you 
were  talking  to,  so  as  to  have  taken  part  of  the  burthen  off 
from  you  ;  for  it  must  have  been  dreadful,  knowing  who  he 
was,  to  see  him  in  that  state  of  excitement,  and  to  have  to 
bear  it  alone." 

"  It  was  terrible,"  replied  Sir  Roland ;  "  and  I  should 
have  been  very  glad  to  have  had  you  and  Singleton  by  me, 
only  I  dreaded  your  discovering  who  he  was.  That  appre- 
hension was  as  trying — or  more  so— than  the  sight  of  him  ; 
though  it  is  frightful  to  witness  the  workings  of  insanity  in 
any  one-— and  in  this  case  the  whole  circumstances  were  so 
harrowing !" 

"  Tell  me,  Ashton,"  asked  Mr.  Scott,  "  what  did  you  feel 
when  he  levelled  the  pistol  at  your  breast  ?" 

"  What  did  I  feel  1  Why,  deadly  fear,  to  be  sure  !  What 
could  you  have  expected  me  to  feel  1" 

"  Why,  '  deadly  fear,'  certainly — at  least  I  think  I  should 
have  felt  it ;  but  not  having  ever  been  put  in  that  situation 
I  could  not  tell  from  experience,  so  I  wanted  to  know  your 
sensations — for  I  knew  you  would  tell  me  the  truth." 

"  My  dehberate  opinion,"  said  Sir  Roland,  "  is,  that  death, 
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to  a  Christian,  is  better  tha^  life  in  its  best  estate ;  for  to 
him  '  to  be  absent  from  the  bodj,  is  indeed  to  be  present 
with  the  Lord.*  But  when  a  violent  death  is  suddenly  pre- 
tented  to  one,  I  could  scarcely  belieye— -judging  from  my 
own  sensations — ^that  any  man  could  remain  wholly  un« 
moved  and  fearless.  Human  nature  shrinks  from  the  act  of 
death,  under  all  circumstances;  and  the  sudden,  finvible 
rending  asunder  of  soul  and  body,  in  cold  blood  especially, 
must  always  be  a  thing  harrowing  to  every  nerve.  I  remem- 
ber a  very  spirited  officer  saying,  '^  it  was  useless  to  pretend 
that  soldiers  felt  no  fear  in  danger — unless,  perhaps,  in  the 
heat  of  battle — but  that  he  was  the  bravest  man  who  could 
best  conceal,  and  control  his  fenr.^* 

"Well,  you  certainly  concealed  and  controlled  yom'S 
yesterday,  Ashton,  for  not  a  step  did  you  move." 

"  Standing  still  was  juy  best  chance,  you  will  remember. 
But  it  is  a  painful  subject  to  me,  Scott,  fresh  as  it  now  is 
in  my  mind ;  for  the  fearful  end  of  that  unliappy  man — ^his 
end — ^no,  rather  the  fearful  beginning  of  his  immortal  state 
— ^fills  me  with  horror !  How  unlike  the  feelings  that  ac- 
company the  thoughts  of  his  son's  death ! — they  are  all 
joy,  as  f^  as  he  was  concerned — ^though  it  is  inconceivable 
how  much  I  feel  his  loss.  But  the  two  events  are  at  pi^e- 
sent  so  mixed  together  in  my  mind,  that  the  one  poisons  my 
enjoyment  of  the  othjer  !  How  remarkably,  in  this  case, 
have  the  ways  of  the  Almighty  borne  out  His  words  : — the 
wife's  unfaithful  marriage  so  fearfully  visited  ! — ^the  mother's 
faithful  prayers  so  fully  answered  !" 

An  officer  of  justice  called  in  the  course  of  the  day  to 
take  Sir  Roland's  deposition,  and  that  of  his  friends,  con- 
cerning the  unhappy  occurrence  which  had  taken  place  the 
day  before  ;  but  there  seemed  not  the  slightest  suspicion  as 
to  who  the  stranger  was ;  and  the  questions  which  were  put 
were,  happily,  not  such  as  to  oblige  Sir  Roland  or  Mr. 
Scott  to  betray  the  knowledge  they  possessed,  which  was  a 
great  relief  to  the  mind  of  the  former. 

A  plain  but  handsome  monument  was  soon  after  erected 
by  Sir  Roland  over  the  spot  where  George  Anstruther's  re- 
mains rested ;  it  bore  a  simple  inscription,  stating  his  name 
and  age,  and  that  he  died  "  trusting  in  the  merits  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;"  and  at  the  conclusion  there  was  carved 
that  encouraging  text,  so  peculiarly  appHcable  in  his  case 
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— ^  Cast  tfaj*  bread  upon  the  waters,  for  thou  shalt  find  it 
after  many  dajs."* 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

**  O^  shame  beyond  the  bitterest  thought 
That  evil  spirit  ever  framM, 
That  sinners  know  what  Jesus  wrought, 

Tet  feel  their  haughty  hearts  untam*d — 
That  souls  in  refuge,  holding  by  the  cross. 
Should  wince  and  bet  at  this  world's  little  loss." 

KiBLK. 

'*  There's  nothing  here,  there's  nothing  in  all  this 

To  satisfy  the  l^art,  the  gasping  heart ! 

«  «  «  *  « 

These  cannot  be  man's  best,  and  only  pleasures !" 

COLERIDQE. 

0 

A  DAT  or  two  after  the  events  had  taken  place  which  we 
have  recorded  in  our  last  chapter,  Lord  N  returned 

fiiom ,  but  only  to  announce  a  still  longer  absence, 

which  he  was  about  to  make.  He  had  business  which 
called  him  to  England,  and  which  might  possibly  detain 
him  there  for  some  months,  and  Sir  Roland,  during  tliat 
time,  was  to  act  as  "  charg6  d'affairs." 

It  required  fdl  Sir  Roland's  patience  to  keep  him  from 
murmuring  under  this  arrangement,  and  indeed  more  than 
an — for  he  did  murmur — and  bitterly  too,  in  his  own  mind, 

for  he  had  fully  purposed,  as  soon  as  Lord  N should 

return  from  his  short  absence,  to  request  to  be  allowed  to 
go  to  England  himself  for  a  few  weeks.  He  had  staid  will- 
ingly at as  long  as  Mr.  Anstruther  required  his  so- 
ciety, but  now  that  that  friend  was  laid  in  his  quiet  and 
happy  grave,  he  felt  a  double  desire  to  depart,  and  the 
thought  of  staying  was  more  irksome  to  him  a  thousand 
times  than  it  had  been  before.     He  missed  Mr.  Anstruther 

*  This  text  is  supposed  to  advert  to  the  practice  of  scattering  rice  on 
the  surface  of  the  waters  during  the  artificial  irrigation  of  the  land,  by 
which  means  the  grain,  sinking  deep  into  the  softened  earth,  brought  fortq 
an  abundant  increase,  when  the  temporary  inundation  had  subsided. 
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BO  exceedingly — and  the  constant  delightfnl  occupation  of 
tending  and  watching  over  him—that  his  heart  yearned 
more  than  ever  for  those  he  loved — far  away.  He  unbo- 
somed his  troubles  to  Mr.  Scott ;  but  when  he  had  poured 
them  all  forth,  he  said,  laughing — 

"  Now,  how  I  hate  myself  for  what  I  have  been  saying! 
One  has  no  idea  how  horrid  one  is,  till  one's  thoughts  break 
out  into  words  ;  then,  when  one's  ear  hears — what  one's 
tongue  speaks — of  what  one's  heart  feels— one  begins  to 
understand  somewhat  of  the  blackness  of  said  heart.  How 
short-Uved  are  its  memories  !  A  httle  while  ago,  when  poor 
Anstruther  was  dying,  I  felt  as  if  I  could  forego  cheerfidly 
— so  fiill  did  I  seem  of  love  and  gratitude — all  that  God 
might  ever  call  upon  me  to  give  up ;  or  do  willingly  any 
thing  which  He  might  set  before  me  to  do :  but  now,  the 
moment  my  wishes  are  thwarted,  up  springs  the  old,  thank-' 
less,  detestable  nature  again !  And  I  felt  so  desperately 
cross  too,  with  my  kind  uncle,  who  I  know  would  not  in- 
tentionally vex  me  for  worlds  !  He  tries  me  certainly  ;  but 
it  is,  not  knowing  what  he  does.  But  God  tries  me,  know- 
ing fiill  well  what  He  does ;  and  what  folly  and  madness 
it  is  to  repine  at  His  dispensations ;  mercifiil  and  kind  as 
they  invariably  are.  Pray  take  a  sponge,  Scott,  and  wash 
out  fi-om  the  *  tablets  of  your  memory '  all  that  has  passed 
within  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  you  will  see  how 
wonderfiiUy  well  I  shall  behave  all  the  rest  of  the  time." 

Lord  N had  indeed,  no  idea  of  the  sacrifice  he  was 

exacting  of  his  nephew,  in  obliging  him  to  remain  at , 

for  he  was  totally  innocent*  of  having  ever  even  suspected 
his  attachment  to  Lady  Constance  Temple  ton.  A  con- 
scious feeling  had  always  made  Sir  Roland  enclose  his  let- 
ters to  her,  in  those  he  sent  to  his  mother,  or  to  Lord  St. 
Ervan  ;  and  Lord  N  had  been  so  little  in  England  of 

late  years,  that  Lady  Constance's  existence  was  scarcely  re- 
membered by  him.     As  it  was  however  there  was  no  help 

for  it — and  Lord  N must  needs  go,  and  Sir  Roland 

must  needs  stay ;  and  the  latter  kept  his  word  most  con- 
scientiously to  Mr.  Scott,  and  behaved  "  wonderfulJy  well,'* 
during  all  the  preparations  for  the  journey.     But  when  the 

carriage  which  was  to  convey  Lord  N to  England, 

actually  came  to  the  door — and  what  was  worse,  actually 
drove  off  on  its  homeward  destination  with,  **  decidedly," 
as  Sir  Roland  thought,  *'  the  wrong  person  in  it" — a  violent 
irruptioii  of  splenetic  combustion   seemed  about  to  take 
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place.  He  tried  to  laugh  himself  out  of  it,  but  that  utterly 
fiuled  (it  was  no  laughing  matter  to  him,  poor  feUow !)  and 
reasoning  was  just  as  kul ;  so  he  told  Mr.  Scott,  with  a 
smile,  "  that  he  must  go  and  take  the  matter  seriously  up, 
for  that  it  would  never  do  to  be  so  beaten,  and  by  such  a 
trifle." 

He  did  go,  and  **  took  the  matter  seriously  up,*'  for  he 
feh  almost  alarmed  at  the  power  which  so  slight  a  thing  as 
the  postponement  of  his  wishes  for  a  few  months,  exercised 
orer  him.  He  went  to  Mr.  Anstruther's  apartment,  which 
was  now  his  fayourite  sitting-room,  and  there  looked  into  his 
own  heart  with  shame  and  fear. 

**  Is  it  possible,''  he  thought,  "  that  I  have  forgotten  all 
the  lessons  I  so  lately  learnt  in  this  spot  ?  Can  I  so  soon 
sin  against  Him  who  then  shewed  me  such  memy  ?  What 
if  Grod,  justly  displeased  at  my  wayward  folly — my  deep 
ingratitude,  should,  in  very  faithfulness,  afflict  me  more 
sorely,  even  as  regards  Aer,  and  show  my  weak  and  wilful 
heart  that  it  must  learn  to  bear — and  to  resign?  How 
could  I  hope  then,  to  possess  my  soul  in  patience,  if  1 
cannot  now  brook  this  light  disappointment  1"  And  lean- 
ing his  face  on  his  hands,  he  prayed  earnestly  that  faith 
and  temper  might  not  give  way  before  this,  so  slight  a  trial. 

"  Why  should  we  not  go  to  religion  for  the  loss  of  our 
temper,  as  well  as  for  the  loss  of  our  child  ?"  asks  that 
mistress  of  the  human  heart,  Hannah  More.  Ah  !  if  all 
would  but  do  so,  what  a  smiling  face  would  this  world 
wear,  compared  with  its  present  fretful  and  frowning 
look !  Evil  passions  destroyed  in  their  birth,  would  then 
never  hve  to  "  set  the  the  course  of  the  world  on  fire  ;" — 
man,  censing  to  "  hate  his  brother  without  a  cause,"  would 
never  become  a  murderer ;  and  godliness  and  peace  would 
again  reign  in  the  earth  ! 

That  "trifles  form  the  sum  of  human  things"  (another 
of  Hannah  More's  excellent  sayings)  all  will  acknowledge  ; 
yet  how  few  act  as  if  they  believed  it !  For  one  hour  which 
is  agonised  by  fearful  griefs,  or  torn  by  afflictive  bereave- 
ments, how  many  thousands  do  we  spend  in  oppressive  and 
stinging  bitterness,  owing  to  the  tempers — selfish,  malignant, 
unfeeling— of  ourselves  or  others  I 

*'  Ah  !  ma'am,"  said  an  unfortunate  servant  to  his  late 
mistress  (he  having  in  an  evil  hour  been  induced  to  marry 
a  violent  and  quarrelsome  wife)  "  in  former  times,  if  there 
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dkmlMBee  in  tiie  hoaie,  I  eoold  fo  into  my  Ofwn 
iQfND,  nod  Am,  the  nai»e  9ui;  now,  I  dxat  k  tn/**  A  bad 
cue,  eeitninlf ;  Tet  not  w  bad  as  when  the  noise  ia — not 
onlj  in  onr  room,  but  in  our  heart!  If  ^n  eontentiont 
;,**  as  Solomon  says.  ** like  a  continual  dropping'* 
water,  a  cootentioas  heart  is  like  a  continual  dropping 
fire,  wasting,  hlaekening,  desolating,  all  within ;  and 
coosonung,  in  miserj,  all  the  goodlj  fbel  whieh  a  gmeioui 
God  has  so  richlj  ptorided,  to  keep  alive  the  cheeffid  blaze 
of  kindlj  smiles,  and  of  bright  and  warm  affieetions ! 

Sir  Roland  was  wise  therefiife,  and  fiuthful  to  himself  and 
to  his  Giod,  to  check  with  a  strong  hand,  the  first  beginnings 
of  eiil ;  and  when,  haTing  implored  the  washing  of  Christ's 
blood,  and  the  strength  of  His  Spirit,  he  was  again  enabled 
to  conunit  hiinself  and  his  every  interest  to  the  care  of  hiA 
heavenly  Father,  he  felt  once  more,  tranquil  and  at  peace ! 

"  Lord !  what  a  change  within  us  one  short  hour, 
Spent  in  thy  presence,  will  avail  to  make ; 
What  hardens  li^;hten,  what  temptations  Mke, 
What  pordied  ground  refresh  as  with  a  shower! 
We  kneel,  and  all  around  us  seems  to  lower— 

We  rise,  and  all  the  distant  and  the  near 

Stand  forth  in  sonny  outline,  brave  and  dear ; 
We  kneel,  how  weak  !  we  rise,  how  full  of  power ! 
Why,  therefore,  should  we  do  ourselves  this  wrong. 
Or  others,  that  we  are  not  always  strong ! 

That  we  are  ever  overborne  with  care, 
That  we  should  ever  weak  or  heartless  be, 

Anxioui)  or  troubled,  when  with  us  is  prayer. 
And  joy,  and  strength,  and  courage,  are  with  Thee? 
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New  trials  however,  awaited  Sir  Roland,  arising  firom  the 
situation  which  he  now  occupied  at .  As  a  subordi- 
nate, he  had  been  allowed  to  take  his  own  way  with  tolera- 
ble impunity ;  but  now  that  he  was  left  *  en  chefj'*  he  was,  of 
course,  much  more  under  observation.  He  had  always,  as 
in  duty  bound,  attended  at  court,  and  when  invited,  at  the 
dinners  and  occasional  small  evening  parties  of  the  sovereign 
at  whose  capital  he  was  residing;  and  those  who  were  un- 
acquainted with  his  character  and  principles,  imagined  that 
it  was  only  shyness  at  first,  and  then  his  continual  attend- 
ance on  Mr.  Anstruther,  which  had  prevented  his  joining  in 
all  their  gay  amusements.  Great  therefore,  were  the  expec- 
tations formed  of  what  was  to  take  place,  when  one  so  young, 
and  HO  rich,  should  hold  the  reigns  in  his  own  hands  !    Many 

•  Eev.  R.  C.  Trench. 
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mn  anxious  mother,  and  g^^  jojoot  dangfater,  loolud  to- 
ward with  delight  to  the  brilliant  *  ^tei '  whidi  it  wai 

*  le  bean  miniatre  Aog^is,'  would  of  conne  gire  Ibr 
amuaement,  and  *  bala  costumes  ' — *■  couiaes  a  cheval  *^- 

*  theatres  de  societie  '-^^  fetes  champeties,'  4cc^  gi^^nrfd  in 
bright  and  rapid  succession  through  the  enchanted  brain  of 
manj  a  fiur,  but  thoughtless  being,  who  seemed  nneonseiocis 
that  she  was  finrmed  for  nobler  purpoeest  than  just  to  flatter 
-»^uid  to  fade ! 

But  Sir  Roland  resolntelj  refused,  either  to  attend  the 
large  parties  given  by  others,  or  to  swell  the  nomber  of  them 
himselC  He  gave  frequent  dinners,  and  small  earir  erea- 
ing  parties,  which  were  always  exceedingly  u^eeMt ;  bat 
beyond  that  rational  mode  of  enjoying  society,  he  would  not 
go.  He  had  to  encounter  argument  upon  argument,  re- 
monstrance upon  remonstrance,  but  nothing  shook  him;  and 
the  amiability  of  temper  with  which  he  bore  all  the  fre- 
quently irritating  things  that  were  said  to  him,  generslly,  in 
the  end,  disarmed  his  assailants,  and  turned  their  wrath  into 
admiration. 

At  length,  all  other  efforts  having  failed,  a  yoong,  mar- 
ried English  lady,  of  high  rank  and  great  beauty,  volun- 
teered, as  a  *'  forlorn  hope,'*  for  one  final  assault.  Lady 
Stanmore  reigned  as  a  sort  of  queen  over  the  society  in 
which  she  moved ;  and,  being  accustomed  to  see  all  around 
submitting  to  her  sway,  she  had  acquired  8c»me  faint  idea, 
that  no  one  could  resist  her  wishes.  From  natural  kindness 
of  heart — for  she  was  most  sweet  and  amiable  in  manners 
and  disposition — she  bad  been  very  attentive  to  3Ir.  Anstni- 
tber  during  his  last  illness— continually  calling  to  inquire 
after  him,  aod  sending  bim  any  thing  which  she  thought 
likely  to  promote  his  ease  or  amusement.  The  object  of 
these  kind  attentions  had,  indeed,  many  a  time  turned  with  a 
sickening  mind,  from  the  volumes  of  new  publications  she 
had  sent  for  his  perusal,  though  he  felt  the  kindness  and 
amiabiUty  of  her  thoughtful  attentions ;  and  often  did  he 
breathe  a  prayer  for  her ;  asking  of  Grod  to  enlist  her  warm 
and  sympathetic  heart  in  His  own  blessed  service. 

This  attention  on  her  part  towards  Mr.  Anstruther,  had 
esteblished  a  sort  of  amicable  feelinv  between  her  and  Sir 
Roland,  even  before  they  had  become  personally  acquainted 
with  each  other ;  and  she  now  trusted  that  the  little  claim  it 
formed,  might  give  her  additional  influence  over  him,  and 
induce  him  the  more  readily  to  comply  with  her  requests ; 
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and  entunlr  ber  entreaties  were  (partly  periiaps  for  that 
reaflon)  tfaose  whidi  he  fband  k  the  most  difficult  to  with- 
stand. She  was  coafident  of  saceess,  and  boasted  in  anti- 
cipation, to  the  band  of  discomfited  champions  who  had 
gone  befive  her,  that  she  was  certain  of  reducing  this 
**  Timon,**  as  she  caDed  him,  to  perfect  subjection  to  her 
will ;  and  that  thej  would  see  that  in  less  than  a  week, 
cards  would  be  issued  for  a  fiuicj  ball  at  the  Embassy-house, 
she  herself,  after  ^  unexamined  solicitations,*'  being  induced, 
with  Lord  Stanmore  as  aide-de-camp  (for  she  was  wise 
enough  to  foel  that  a  husband's  side  was  the  only  safe  place 
for  a  Toung  married  woman,  and  never  went  into  publie 
without  him)  to  accept  the  station  and  duties  of  mistress  of 
the  ceremonies !  .« 

The  evening  after  this  bold  declaration,  she  was  to  meet 
Sir  Rf^nd  at  dinner  at  the  '  ambassador's ;  and  then 
and  there,  did  she  determine  to  *'  cany"  the  hitherto  im- 
pregnable fortress.  She  informed  Lord  Stanmore  before* 
hand,  that  she  had  most  important  business  to  transact  mth 
Sir  Roland,  with  which  he  should  be  made  acquainted  en 
terns  et  lieu  ;  and  that,  in  the  meantime,  he  must  favour  her 
having  a  long  discourse  with  him,  by  preventing  any  one's 
approaching  to  interrupt  her  proceedings. 

The  plan  of  operations  being  thus  arranged,  and  dinner 
concluded.  Lady  Stanmore  wiled  Sir  Roland  away  to  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  room,  by  strolling  from  picture  to  picture, 
making  observations,  and  asking  his  opinion — so  that,  even 
had  he  wished  it,  he  could  not  have  declined  accompanying 
her — and  then  when  they  reached  a  deep-niched  window, 
through  which,  spite  the  blaze  of  lamps  within  the  last 
faint  streaks  of  sunset  were  still  discernible — whence  they 
could 

"  Graze  on  the  twilight's  tender  gray, 
Escaping  unobserved  away  ;*' 

she  seated  herself;  and  said  playfully,  to  Sir  Roland,  that 
she  had  much  to  say  to  him — matters  of  gravest  import 
to  discuss. 

"  1  am  aU  attention,"  he  said  courteously ;  whilst  leaning 
against  the  open  window  he  looked  out  on  the  quiet  of  the 
evening  hour. — His  thoughts  flew  for  a  moment  to  England, 
and  a  sigh  arose. — He  waited  for  Lady  Stanmore  to  pro- 
ceed, but  she,  too,  was  silent !  The  themes  she  was  about 
to  enter  upon,  seemed  so  ucongenial  to  the  spirit  of  that 
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gentle  hour,  that  she  fi^  die  liad  beca  an  mmkilU  ipmtal 
in  arraying  her  femes  to  inch  disadraBtage.  Thiuft  warn 
also  something  in  Sir  Riband's  cooocenance  and  wanraer 
which,  joung  as  he  was,  bore  great  command;  and  the  di|^ 
nity  of  his  mind,  which,  though  hrelj  and  anim<«fd,  jet 
never  verged  towards  levity,  acted  art  a  restrainc  apon  the 
follies  of  others.  Lady  Stanmore  herself^  tooy  fek  the  ift- 
flnence  of  that  silent  scene ;  lor  hen  was  a  heart  irxmed  bj 
nature  for  all  good  and  wise  emocioos,  thoosh  circiinifica»' 
ces  and  education  had  placed  her  in  a  ^itaacioR  wfaidk, 
with  her  great  attractions,  she  found  too  fiwrinaring  b>  with- 
stand. 

Perceiving  at  length  that  she  did  not  speak.  Sir  Robn^ 
turned  to  he?,*8aying — 

**  Is  the  subject  you  were  about  to  introduce,  of  jo  over- 
whelming a  nature,  that  it  deprives  yoa  of  the  power  of 
speech.  Lady  Stanmore  1  or  are  yoo  malieioiuiT  erjfleeting 
flJl  your  powers  together,  to  destroy  me  at  ooce  bv  a  coop 
de  main  T* 

**  No,*'  she  replied,  *'  my  argument*  seem  rather  to  have 
foded  away  with  that  last  ray  of  lights — In  short,"  »he  ad- 
ded,  rallying  her  spirits  to  the  opset,  '*  I  must  nuKiJotely 
turn  away  from  ^  twilight's  sober  hvery,*  and  from  that  im- 
ploring moon  which  I  see  just  rising  through  the  trees,  and 
return  to  the  glare  and  blaze  of  these  lamps,  if  I  hope  for 
victory  iu  the  cause  I  am  about  to  plead :"  and  she  smiiinz- 
ly  seated  herself  with  her  back  to  the  window,  havinz  ihe 
brilliant  room  and  its  gay  groups  juist  before  her,  and  mo- 
tioned for  Sir  Roland  also  to  sit  down.  He  obeyed ;  and 
she  began — 

*'  I  wished  very  much — I  wanted  to  say — I  meant  to  ask 

'*     She  could  not  get  on,  so  laughing,  though  with 

some  embarrassment,  she  exclaimed — 

"  I  shall  never  succeed  in  pleading  my  cause  if  I  begin 
in  this  set,  formal  manner,  so  let  us  introduce  the  subject 
with  a  little  preliminary  nonsense ;  though  I  am  afraid,  quUl 
me  faudrait faire  tons  lesfrais  moimtme^  in  that  case  also; 
for  you  are  never  guilty  of  talking  nonsense,  are  vou  V^ 

"  You  underrate  my  powers  cruelly,*'  replied  Sir  Roland. 
'*  It  is  not  my  hourly  study  certainly ;  but  there  are,  I  as- 
sure you,  some  fine  specimens  of  that  kind  of  oratory  on 
record,  of  my  production.  But  perhaps  you  would  better 
like  to  have  some  grave,  deep,  philosophical  subject  started, 
from  which  your  lighter  fobric  might  rise  with  aU  the  charm 
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of  graceful  airiness.     Shall  I  begin— as  a  peculiar-i 
friend  of  mine  did  once  to  a  voung  lady,  whom  he  met  fiv , 
the  first  time  at  a  dinner  taUe — and  ask  jou  *What  your 
opinion  is  concerning  the  mode  in  which  oysters  derive  their 
nourishment  |* " 

*'  Yes !  I  think  that  will  do  beautifully/'  replied  Lady 
Stanmore,  smiling;  **any  subject  will  shine  after,  that  I 
But  we  will  go  on  by  gentle  degrees,  and  I  shall  parry  3rour 
friend's  awful  question,  by  aslSng  in  my  turn  how  people, 
in  this  country  can  like  to  derive  their  nourishment  fyjm 
those  lively  animals,  so  very  long  after  the  creatures  them- 
selves have  been  '  dead  to  all  sense  of  propriety ;'  it  is 
horrible— droadftil !  It  must  be  at  least  a  quarter  of  a 
century  since  those  we  had  to-day, ,  have  *  mourned* 
(though,  alas !  not  *  sweetly')  •  their  parted  sea !'  Well, 
that  may  lead  on  to  other  dinner  contemplations;  and 
dinners  lead  to  conversation,  and  conversation  to  society, 
and  society  to  company,  and  company  to  amusements,  and 
amusements  to " 

*'  The  point  of  attack,"  interrupted  Sir  Roland,  laugh 
ingly.  "  I  half  suspected  what  the  *  grave  subject  of  dis- 
cussion' was  to  be,  ft'om  the  very  first ;  and  I  was  fully 
convinced  of  it,"  he  added,  in  a  quieter  tone,  ^  when  I 
saw  tliat  you  were  forced  to  turn  your  contemplative  eyes 
and  softened  feelings,  from  God's  beautiful  works  out  there, 
to  this  hot  room  and  well  dressed  company ; — ^though  per- 
haps, I  am  too  free  in  reading  what  passes  before  me." 

*'  Oh !  one  is  weak  and  sentimental  sometimes,"  said 
Lady  Stanmore,  fearing  that  her  arguments  would  again 
melt  away  from  her  grasp  ;  "  the  '  witching  hour'  of  eve 
is  all  very  charming,  when  it  is  arrayed  in  loveliness  like 
that  we  looked  upon  just  now ;  but  those  are  things  we 
cannot  command  ;  black,  stormy  nights  will  come,  as  well 
as  bright  and  stilly  ones  ;  and  when  the  moon,  which  now, 
*  apparent  queen,  asserts  her  matchless  reign,'  is  '  hid  in 
her  vacant  interlunar  cave,'  (one  must  be  poetical  of  course 
in  talking  of  her) — why  then  the  *  sable-stoled'  night  is  a 
dismal  thing  to  look  out  upon.  Now  the  bright  gleam  of 
lamps  and  smiles  we  can  always  command  within  ;  and  it 
is  surely  wise  to  api>ly  ourselves  to  what  is  in  our  power  at 
all  times,  and  not  to  depend  for  pleasure  on  what  we  cannot 
control !" 

She  waited  for  Sir  Roland's  answer,  and  he  replied — 

*^  I  think  indeed,  it  is  wise-*and  the  only  wisdom — ^to 
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look  fiv  haappkaeaa  to  liiat  which  we  have  it  in  our  power 
ahrajs  tD  oommand.  But  perhaps  I  maj  be  allowed  to 
demur  to  part  of  your  descriptioa  as  to  what  we  can 
alwajfl  oommand.  Lamps,  I  will  concede — but  cannot 
smiles ;  I  mean  what  jou,  of  course,  intend  I  should 
mean— amiles  of  happiness.  That  smiles  of  some  kind, 
may  ahraja  be  commanded  in  the  scenes  you  speak  of,  we 
will  mC  dispute— Annies  of  gaiety,  of  vanity,  of  excitement 
— and  may  be  sometimes  of  real  pleasure ;  but  are  they 
always  smiiles  of  happiness  1  I  need  not  ask  you  to  believe 
me,  when  I  venture  to  assert  tlmt  they  are  not ;  a  mind 
like  yours.  Lady  Stanmore,  will  answer  tlie  question  for 
itself,  or  I  am  mistaken — will  tell  vou  whether  the  smiles 
yoa    meet  are  not   unfrequently  tliose  of  absent    heart- 
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**  I  do  not  say,*'  replied  Lady  Stanmore,  not  quite  at  lier 
ease,  **  that  one  is  always  positively,  subKtantiully  huppy 
at  those  places ;  but  still  you  must  confess  that  u  well- 
lighted,  brilliant  ball-room,  filled  with— out  of  compliment 
to  yoa  I  will  say  only  apparently — gay  and  liappy  beings 
— ^is  an  animating  and  exhilarating  sight  You  will  concede 
me  ihai^  at  least  V* 

«« I  must  draw  largely  on  my  imagination  if  I  do,"  Said 
Sir  Roland ;  "  for  I  am  afraid  you  will  really  think  me  the 
«  Timon  '  I  know  you  call  me,  if  I  venture  to  confess,  that 
I  have  never  yet  trusted  myself  within  that  magic  circle.'* 

**  Never  been  to  a  ball ! — really,  never  been  to  a  ball  I" 
exclaimed  Lady  Stcmmore,  in  the  greatest  astonisliment. 
**  Yod  don't  mean  to  say  that  1  1  knew  that  your  estates 
lay  in  Cornwall ;  but  1  was  not  in  the  least  aware  that  you 
had  been  brought  up  in  its  mines  !  Do  you  really  mean 
that  you  have  never,  positively  never  entered  a  ball-room  ?" 

Sir  Roland  confirmed  the  terrible  fact  by  a  bow  of  pro- 
found humihty,  looking  at  the  same  time  with  a  smiling  eye 
to  Lady  Stanmore. 

**  Well !  I  suppose  I  am  bound  to  believe  that  bow," 
she  said,  ^*  though  I  am  happy  to  find  you  have  grace 
enough  not  to  put  the  shocking  confession  again  into  words. 
The  case  is  really  fiir  worse  than  I  had  suspected ;  the  evil 
is  deep-seated — firmly  rooted,  I  fear.  I  thought  I  might 
have  been  able  to  have  called  back  some  fond  remembrance 
— to  have  reanimated  some  smothered  embers  in  your  cold 
heait ;  but  alas !  your  mind  is  hke  Australia :  *  a  land  of 
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ho  recollections.*     What  shall  I  do  ?     I  have  noi 
common  with  you !" 

"  Oh,  yes  1  you  have — much — much ; 

'  The  common  air,  the  earth,  the  Bkies, 
To  me  are  opening  Paradise ;' 

and  so  they  are  to  you — I  know  they  are ;  let  us  think 
of  them,  and  then  advocate  your  ball-room,  if  you  can !" 
**  Yes !  I  can,  and  will,*'  said  Lady  Stanmore,  gaily* 
*^  notwithstanding  that  you  think  to  flatter  me  into  yoor 
opinion,  by  attributing  to  me  aU  sorts  of  vulgar  tastes.  I 
wdl  assert,  and  without  fear  of  conthidiction,  that  the  *  com- 
mon air  *  is  often  uncommonly  cold  and  disagreeable— that 
the  *  earth '  is  often  dirty  and  dreary — and  the  ^  skies '  often 
cross  and  gloomy ;  and  so,  with  many  thanks  for  firesh  ar- 
gument supphed,  I  say  again, 

*  Turn  from  such  joys  away, 
To  those  which  ne'er  decay,' 

— ^but  which  can  be  renewed  at  pleasure." 

"  You  are  a  sad  perverter  of.  reason  and  poetry,  I  see,** 
said  Sir  Roland  ;  '*  but  may  I  ask  Lady  Stanmore,  what 
it  is  this  discussion  is  meant  to  lead  to  1  Are  you  so  veiy 
complimentary  as  to  make  it  any  point  for  me  to  appear  at 
the  fete  which  I  believe  you  are  going  to  give  next  week  T 
or  do  you  only  wish  to  humble  and  disappoint  me,  by 
making  me  full  of  anxiety  for  the  invitation  you  intend  to 
withhold  V 

"  Oh,  no !  I  assure  you  I  fly  at  nobler  game — at 'least, 
not  nobler,  for  you  are  the  quarry  that  I  seek — but  thou^ 
I  should  be  delighted  to  see  you  at  our  house  on  Wednes- 
day, yet  I  want  a  more  enlarged  field  of  action  than  one 
*  fete  '  can  supply.  In  short,  I  want  you  to  do,  what  you 
ought  to  do— contribute  to  the  *  general  joy  '  of  the  whole 
society  here.  I  want  you  to  open  your  fine  apartments, 
and  fill  them  with  all  that  is  enchanting  in  hfe.  Now  do. 
Will  you  give  one  party  1  Begin  with  the  quietest  kind : 
a  concert — and  then  you  will  see  how  pleasant  it  is ;  and 
you  will  go  on  to  balls  ;  and  oh  !  you  have  no  idea  how  de- 
lightful you  will  find  it — and  every  body  will  be  so  enchant- 
ed with  you ! — '  vous  vous  tuerez  a  force  de  plaire  V  Now 
will  you  V  and  she  turufd  her  animated  eyes  beseechingly 
on  him. 

Sir  Roland  could  not  but  return  her  look  with  a  smile  ; 
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but  it  was  a  sad  one,  for  he  grieved  to  see  that  young  and 
kindly  heart  given  up  to  such  follies ;  (though  across  that 
shade  of  regret  there  shone  for  a  moment  the  image  of  one 
still  younger,  and  still  lovelier,  than  the  beautiful  creature  at 
his  side — ^whose  soul  was  raised  far  above  these  things  ;— 
and  he  blessed  Grod  that  it  was  so.)  Be  answered — ^though 
not  till  a  sigh  of  mingled  feelings  had  forced  its  way, 

**  Tou  faAve  heard  music  at  my  house,  Lady  Stonmore  V* 

**  Oh,  yes !  instrumental — some  of  these  bands — and 
magnificent  they  are.  But  I  want  a  real  concert,  with  all 
the  finest  operarsingers,  and  *  five  hundred  invitations.' " 

**  I  cannot  do  that,"  he  said,  gravely. 

"  Why  not  1" 

**  There  are  many  reasons ;  some  which  I  cannot  dis- 
cuss with  you,"  he  added,  with  a  slight  embarrassment 

"  Well  then,  let  it  be  a  ball !"  exclaimed  Liuly  Stan- 
more  (who  seemed  to  think  with  Sir  Archy  Macsycophant, 
that  ^^ every  refiisal  was  a  step;")  *'do  the  thing  hand- 
somely at  once ;  let  it  be  a  fancy  ball !  You  should  do 
something  to  atone  for  your  past  life  of  neglect !  Your 
court-dress  would  do  perfectly  for  you ;  so  you  need  have 
no  care  about  that ;  and  I,  and  Lord  Stanmore,  would  take 
die  whole  trouble  off  your  hands,  if  you  liked  it;  you 
dioold  just  keep  out  of  your  great  apartments  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  then  return,  and  find  yourself  in  the  palace  of  the 
&ines !  Tou  cannot,  1  am  sure  refiise,  when  I  am  kind 
.enough  to  make  such  an  offer  V 

**  It  is  hard  indeed,"  said  Sir  Roland,  '*  to  refuse  you 
any  thing  ;  but  nevertheless,  I  am  afraid  it  must  be  done." 

"  But  why  1  What  reason  can  you  have  1  I  will  listen 
to  ewery  thing  you  have  to  say,  sure  of  being  able  to  answer 
all  your  ^  unanswerable  arguments.' "  • 

**  But  what  if  I  will  not  yield  to  reason,  and  determine 
to  have  my  own  way,  simply  on  the  old  regal  plea,  ^  Le  roi 
le  veut  V  "  said  Sir  Roland. 

"  Why  then  I  shall  give  you  up  for  ever,  and,  as  the  Ger- 
man lady  said,  '  Leave  you  die  in  you  hole.'  But  that  will 
not  be  the  case  I  am  sure,  so  now,  do  tell  me  what  are  your 
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Mentioning  them  would  involve  a  graver  discussion 
than  might  probably  be  agreeable  to  you,"  lu-ged  Sir  Ro- 
land. *     H 

Lady  Stanmore  certainly  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  any 


really  aerioua  subject  bein^  started,  so  sought  to  pany  il 
by  saying, 

"  You  do  not  really  mean  that  you  thinh,  because  on« 
tikes  the  cheerful  pleasures  of  life,  that  one  must  lliertfora 
be  dead  to  nature  and  all  her  charms  1" 

"  Oh  I  no,  did  I  not  say  that  I  knew  you  were  olive  to 
them  all  1     Bui  the  love  of  nature,  though  a  more  refined 
and  ennobling  ta^e  dian  the  delight  in  the — forgive  tne  if  [ 
call  them — frivolous  pleasures  of  dissipation,  yet  is  not  i 
whit  more  spiritual,  unless  we  look  '  through  nature  up  tu 
nature's  God.'     Poor  Rousseau  Ibadly  thought  he  '  wop. 
shipped  God  on  the  mountain's,'  because  hie  sensitive,  but 
Unprincipled  mind,  was  melted  by  tile  lovel}'  things  around 
him  in  those  lovely  places;  but  what  God  did  he  norshipl 
Surely  not  the  God  of  the  Chrlstiau  1  surely  not   the  (inti 
who  smd,  'blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart!'     And  I  have  a 
friend  who  says  he  can  '  worship  God  in  the  fields,'  bM 
cannot  '  worship  by  Act  of  Parliament' — as  be  calls  g 
to  Church.     I  confess,  I  have  never  been  able  to  disc 
his  God  in  the  fields  !      I  am  more  incUned  to  agree  i 
Lord  Bacon,  when  he  snys,  '  I  have  sought  Thee  in  cottl 
fields,  and  gardens,  but  I  hare  found  Thee  in  Thy  tein{4»lfj 
though  still  more  perhaps,  with    Augustine,  who  hq^  *■*' 
sought  Thee  long  in  surrounding,  but  when  I  looked  w"' " 
myself,  then  I  found  thee.'     Yes,  Lady  Stanmore,  1  I 
that  you  are  alive  to  all  these  things,  and  also — to  nil  ■ 
nerous  and  kind    alTections.     I    knew  ynu    by  the  lott 
character,  you  will  remember,  before  I  had  the  pleasure  Q 
being  personally  acquainted  with  you." 

"  Jtwas  very  little  I  did  for  him,  poor  fellow!"  said  Lm 
Stanmore,  answering  Sir  Roland's  meaning,  for  she  1 
that  he  adverted  to  her  attention  to  Mr.  Anstruther ;  ' 
I  always  fek  more  interested  in  him  than  others  did — thetf. 
always  seemed  heart  in  him,  if  one  could  but  get  at  it 
And  then,  when  one  is  very  prosperous  and  happy  »nr«clf, 
one  (eels  so  much  lor  Uiose  who  are  not  so  ;  and  there  woa 
something  so  sad  in  Ids  early  death — pining  away — irfailit 
we  were  dancing  and  singing  around  him — all  but  you^ 
you  never iefi  him!" 

The  colour  of  emotion  rose  in  Sir  Roland's  check, 

"  He  would  not  have  exchanged  his  painful  death-bed,** 
he  said,  "  for  all  the  pljpsufes  this  world  could  have  ghwB 

"  Why  V  asked  Lady  Stanmore,  in  astoulahment. 
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**  BecMue  he  felt  it  was  the  pathway  to  his  Father'i 
kingdom — he  had  learnt  to  estimate  life — and  eternity." 

Ladj  Stanmore  looked  down  in  silence. 

*^  He  offered  up  many  a  prayer  for  you,  Lady  Stanmore/' 
continued  Sir  Roland,  withdrawing  his  eye  from  her  softened 
countenance,  "  that  your  steps  might  early  be  led  into  the 
only  path  of  peace  and  true  happiness." 

Lady  Stanmore  turned  to  the  open  casement  and  leant 
outy  but  not  before  a  starting  tear  had  marked  her  emotion. 
8be  was  silent  ^or  a  few  minutes  ;  but  soon  recovering— 
thou|^  still  looking  from  the  window,  she  said — 

**  But  you  know.  Sir  Roland,  Solomon  says,  ^  there  is  a 
time  for  all  things ;'  and  amongst  those  *  all  things,'  he 
names  dancing." 

**  But  does  he  name  the  time  for  it  ?"  asked  Sir  Roland. 

"  No,"  rephed  Lady  Stanmore,  returning  again  to  her 
seat,  and  continuing  with  renewed  gaiety,  ^^  thercfere  we 
are  at  liberty  to  fix  that  for  ourselves  ;  and  I  say,  that  the 
time  to  dance  *  par  excellence'  is — at  my  house  next  Wed- 
nesday, and  at  yours  the  Wednesday  after !  So  will  you 
engage  me  for  the  first  set  of  quadrOles  on  both  of  those 
occasions  ?" 

*'  I  will— if  you  will  in  conscience  and  honesty  tell  me 
that  I  am  wrong  in  settling  the  Hime  for  dancing'  to  be, 
when  we  have  nothing  better  to  do." 

•*  When  I  offer  my  hand,  I  expect  it  to  be  accepted  un- 
conditionally and  thankfully,"  said  Lady  Stanmore  good- 
humouredly,  though  with  somewhat  of  pique  in  her  tone. 

*'  My  dear  Lady  Stanmore,"  said  Sir  Roland,  *'  could  I 
have  accepted  it,  your  offer  would  have  been  felt — nay,  it  is 
felt,  as  most  flattering,  and  would  have  been  most  gratefuUy 
received ;  but  you  must  rememl>er,  that  to  avail  myself  of  it, 
I  must  outrage  all  the  main  principles  of  my  life." 

**  Oh  !  Sir  Roland,  what  must  your  principles  be  worth, 
if  they  can  be  overthrown  by  such  a  trifle  1  They  must  be 
more  out  of  the  perpendicular  already  than  the  leaning 
towers  of  Saragosa  or  Pisa — Hterally  tottering  to  their  fall!" 

,"  What  would  our  great  Duke  have  said,"  rejoined  Sir 
Roland,  **  if  in  the  heat  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  had 
perceived  Lord  Hill  dressed  in  the  French  uniform  ?  what 
would  he — and  all  the  two  armies  have  thought  ?" 

*'  Ah !  j'aper9ois  le  pieg<^  f|^^Q#  me  tend,"  said  Lady 
Stanmore,  laughing  and  shaking  her  head ;  **  so  spread  my 
wings  and  fly  off,  but  only  to  settle  down  in  some  other 
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place  ;  though  I  must  sajr  you  are  very  modest,"  she  ad( 
iuokiiig  aruhly  at  Sir  Roliind,  "  to  compare  yourself  to 
of  the  most  diBtin|ruiaLed  officers  in  the  armj." 

■'  I  did  not  think  of  that,"  said  Sir  Roland  smilLng,  "it 
was  merely  that  his  was  the  first  name  that  occurred  to  me; 
and  if  I  had  gone  into  the  ranks,  I  might  liave  stumbled  on 
the  iiame  of  Shaw,  so  that  might  not  have  saved  me  from 
Tour  sarcastic  reproof  pit  her," 

"Ah!  but  you  good  people  always  do  think  so  very 
much  of  yourselres,  you  think  '  surely  we  tie  the  men,  and 
wisdom  shall  die  with  ub.'  " 

"  Are  you  acquainted  with  many  of  our  '  profession,' 
Lady  Slanraore  V 

"  No,  you  are  the  only  one  I  know  to  speak  to ;  I  bov 
to  B  few  others  here,  but  do  not  know  them." 

"  Then  even  if  you  think  me  so  vain  and  self-conceiied) 
you  should  not  include  all  in  your  censure.     One  whom 
you  condemn  to  '  the  ranks'  ought  not  to  be  token  as  a 
specimen  of  his  army." 

<>  Oh !  but  I  know  you  are  all  alike  in  that,  all  of 
fancy  yourselves  like  Atlas,  bearing  the  whole  world 
your  shoulders." 

"  One  often  feels  the  weight  of  it  certainly,"  said  Sir 
Roland. 

"  How  V 

"  It  is  oppressive  i 
the  words  of  Scripti 
nesB  ;'  and  when  on 
best  and  the  loveliest 

above  its 


ram 


spirit,  when  one  thinks  'how,'tefl 
the  whole  world  lieth  in  wictu  ' 
3  how  the  love  of  it  beguiles  H 
I  one  feels  its  weight  too  in 
often  clogs  the  soul  in  its  endeavours  to  ri 
Lg  pursuits." 
The  solemnity  of  his  tone  checked  Lady  Stanmore  li 
moment,  but  then  she  said — 

"  But  you  all  think  every  thing  depends  on  yourselves.^ 
"  No,  Lady  Stnnmore,  forgive  me,  we  do  not  tl  *  ' 
fcr  every  hour  teaches  us  we  can  do  iiotiung  of  otirseM 
but  we  ought  to  act  as  if  we  thought  it ;  as  I  read  a 
where  the  other  day,  *  every  man  should  feel  as  if  the  bat 
depended  entirely  on  himself.'  Not  that  it  depended,  I 
at  if  it  depended — there  is  a  wide  difference  between  I 

"  You  are  a  subtle  riAeoillr,  Sir  Roland.     But  why  t ._ 
of  battles  at  all?  alwve  all,  of  Waterloo,  that  prince  of  bl^] 
lies  )     We  are  now  in  the  '  silvery  times  of  peace,'  a 
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Stead  of  the  mark's  stake  and  wheel,  I  only  offer  yoa  tweet 
flounds  and  pleasant  sights." 

"  The  warfare  of  the  Christian,  you  must  remember,  is 
chiefly  within,'*  said  Sir  Roland  ;  **  and  are  you  not,  Lady 
Stanmore,  at  this  moment,  a  yery  Napoleon  ranging  all  your 
ibrces  against  me  ?" 

**'  To  give  me  so  high  a  rank  is  rather  a  questionable  com- 
pfimeBt-7-H»ming  from  you,"  she  answered,  smiling;  "it 
avows  me  certainly  great  in  power,  but  that  is  but  to  prove 
me  pre-eminent  in  evil,  according  to  your  view;  for  you 
rank  me  as  belonging  to  the  terrible  armies  of  the  world." 

"  I  have  not  ranked  you  among  them,"  said  Sir  Roland ; 
••  you  have  yourself  claimed  your  station  there.  Would," 
he  added  earnestly,  ^^that  I  could  '  transplant  you  out  of  the 
kingdom  of  this  world  into  the  kingdom  of  God;'  but  it  re- 
quires a  stronger  arm  than  mine  to  effect  that." 

There  was  a  pause.  Lady  Stanmore  would  gladly  have 
given  up  the  object  she  had  originally  in  view ;  for  she  felt 
now  but  faint  hopes  of  success,  and  her  better  feelings  were 
awakened  by  what  Sir  Roland  said,  in  a  way  that  was  pain- 
Ibl  to  her,  because  she  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  fol- 
kiw  where  they  led  ;  but  the  thought  of  the  mortification  she 
woukl  feel  if  she  had  to  own  to  her  friends  that  she  had  been 
defeated,  made  her  determine  to  leave  no  effort  untried  which 
might  at  last  give  her  the  victory.  She  therefore  soon  began 
again  in  a  gay  tone — 

**But  now,  Sir  Roland,  do  tell  me  when  it  is  you  think  it 
possible  that  there  may  be  '  nothing  better  to  do  than 
dance.' " 

I  thought  so  yesterday  evening;  and  so  I  danced." 
You  danced  yesterday  evening!  You  actually  danced ! 
Where  ?  Oh  !  I  know  !  It  must  have  been  at  the  Opera 
— ^in  disguise— as  one  of  the  'corps  de  ballet!'  Your  feet 
asserting  their  indisputable  right  to  dance,  you  could  refrain 
no  longer!  I  see  it  all  now — your  *besoin  de  sauter'  not 
being  allowed  to  evaporate  by  the  well-regulated  safety-valve 
of  private  balls,  becomes  condensed,  till,  when  at  high  pres- 
sure, it  explodes  on  the  stage,  in  spangled  muslin  and  chap- 
lets  of  roses!" 

•*  Ah  !  you  have  at  length  discovered  my  incognitio !" 
said  Sir  Roland.     **  What  now  remains  for  me  ?" 

•*  But,  now,  do  really  teff  mt^"  said  Lady  Stanmore, 
"where  did  you  dance?  or  are  you  only  imposing  on  my 
weak  mind  1" 
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"No,  I  assure  jou'I  did  dance.     I  dane^d  tiro  quad- 

rilles." 

"  And  where  V 

"  At  Lady  Wentworth'a." 

*'  Oh !  now  I  know  jou  are  leading  me  over  *  bog  and 
fell,'  and  I  will  follow  you  no  farther." 

*^No,  really,  I  did  dance  there.  There  wai  a  set  of  chil- 
dren there,  but  not  enough  to  make  up  a  quadrille  by  one,  w 
I  filled  up  the  vacant  space,  and  we  danced  moBt  perseTer- 
inffly  to  an  old  country  dance,  which  was  all  thiat  Lady 
W  entworth,  who  was  orchestre,  could  bring  out  of  the  storei 
of  her  memory.  There  is  nothing  rery  dreadful  now  that 
the  marvel  is  out,  is  tht^re  ?" 

"  No,  but  you  are  very  provoking." 

"  Why?" 

'^  Because  you  ar&  reasonable,  and  there  is  nothing  so  tor- 
menting in  existence  as  having  to  do  with  a  reasonable  per- 
son ;  one  must  either  submit  to  be  considered  tut-reaaonabk 
oneself,  and  that  is  bad  enough,  or  one  must,  perforce,,  be- 
'come  reasonable  oneself,  and  that  .is  worse.  Nothing  ia  so 
intolerable  as  reason ;  it  is  like  the  railroad,  running  all  on 
one  level — no  awful  heights,  no  frightful  precipices,  to  Tary 
and  enliven  the  scene — one  flat  dreary  plain,  with  your  o^ 
ject  always  in  view,  never  lost  in  the  dim,  exquisite  haze  of 
uncertainty,  so  exciting  and  delightful,  but  alwayaperche  /a, 
vulgarly  visible  to  all  the  world,  as  well  as  to  yourself.  So 
now  that  I  have  I  hope,  reasoned  you  out  of  being  reasona- 
ble, I  will  make  one  more  effort  to  render  you  agreeable." 

Sir  Roland  smiled  and  bowed. 

'*  Are  you  content  to  leave  the  fashioning  of  your  ball 
entirely  in  my  hands,  or  do  you  wish  to  have  une  vaix  en 
chapitreV^ 

'     "  Dear  Lady  Stanmore,  let  us  drop  this  subject,  and  turn 
to  some  other  on  which  we  might  agree." 

"  No,  no — not  yet !  that  beating  of  a  retreat  of  yours 
sounds  most  inviting  for  a  pursuit ;  1  am  sure  you  feel  your 
courage  fast  melting  away." 

*'  On  the  contrary,  it  is  to  save  the  misery  of  a  triumph 
that  I  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  no  further,"  said  Sir  Ro- 
land, smiling ;  "  unless,"  he  added,  more  gravely,  you  will 
really  talk  of  it  in  sober  seriousness,  then  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  saying  what  I  feel;  otherwise,  we  waste  words  to  no 
purpose." 
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^  Are  yoa  going  ta  claim  the  right  of  ddeftbipi  And  lee- 
ture  me  t"  said  Lady  Stanmfere,  with  a  hesitating  smile. 

**  I  nmy  do  so,  yoa  know,"  replied  Sir  Rdaml ;  **  for  I 
faaTet,!  know  not  how  many  years  orer  my  head  more  than 
jroo  have.  I  am,  mdeed,  quite  old  enoagfa  t»  take  orders,** 
he  added,  smiling. 

^*  And  I  am  okl  enongfa  on^y  to  give  theni,  I  suppose.** 

**  Well,  then,  gire  them  now;  and  say  whether  we  shall 
drop  this  snbject,  or  treat  it  as  reasonable  creatures.** 

**  As  we  have  gone  so  far.  I  may  as  well  hear  all  you  hare 
to  saj,  and  then  you  shall  listen  to  me ;  and  if  I  fail  to  con- 
Tince  yuu,  we  will  then  let  the  subject  re^t  forever.** 

**  Will  you  open  the  case,  then  t" 

**  Why,  BO— I  think  not — ^no,  you  shall  begin,  and  tell  me 
all  your  weighty  objections  to  these  things^** 

**  In  the  first  place,  then,  there  is  great  expense  attending 
them  ;  an  expense  of  means  that  might  be  much  more  profit- 
ably employed.** 

**  I  grant  you  that,  perhaps,  as  regards  a  humble  private 
individual  like  myself,"  said  Lady  Stanmore ;  **  but  you  are 
the  representative,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  greatest  nation 
in  the  world,  and  in  your  case  therefore,  such  considerations 
savour  of  illiberality.** 

^*  if  the  money  saved  were  expended  on  selfish  pleasures, 
I  might  peiiiaps,  deserve  to  incur  that  suspicion,  but  scarce- 
ly, I  think,  when .  But  however,  if  you  think  me  illib- 
eral^ Lady  Stanmore,  I  must,  perforce,  submit." 

Sir  Roland  spoke  with  rather  a  pained  feeling,  and  a 

flow  of  pride  stained  his  cheek,  for  his  munificenee  was 
nown  to  be  unbounded.  Besides  the  large  sums  he  spent 
in  private  ways,  there  were  many  public  works  of  charity 
and  utility  to  which  he  had  subscribed  largely,  and  to  which 
subscriptions  he  had  thought  it  right  to  affix  his  name,  in 
order  that  it  might  not  be  said,  that  he  lived  in  a  quiet  way 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  expense ;  for  he  felt  that  his 
country,  as  well  as  his  religion,  was  in  some  degree  impli- 
cated in  his  conduct. 

Lady  Stanmore  was  shocked  at  the  expression  she  had 
used,  for  she  knew  how  little  Sir  Roland  deserved  the  impu- 
tation she  had  apparently  cast  upon  Iiim.  She  hastened  to 
say, 

••  Oh,  no!  you  know  I  cannot  think  you  illiberal,  no  one 
can  do  that;    your  name  is   known  too  well,  and  seen 


too  often,  for  any  one  to  do  lliat.     Pray  forgive  my  Beem 
ing,  but  maul  uaintentional  rudeness." 

"  It  ia  easy  to  forgive  you  any  thing,'  Lady  Stantnore,* 
replied  Sir  Roland,  touched  by  her  manner,  "  paitici  * 
when  I  feel  the  pride  of  my  own  heart  requires  so  muo 
forjpveness.  It  is  pninfiil  to  feel  how  soon  a  word  epoke 
against  self,  causes  that  smouldering  fire  to  blaze." 

"  I  was  Tery  unjust,"  hhe  replied  sweetly,  "  but  what 
said  was  tneanE  for  foreign  ministers  in  general,  not  fi 
you." 

"  Well,  taking  it  for  them  Ihen,"  repUed  Sir  Rolan 
good-humouredly,  "  I  think  they  might  do  more  good  I 
the  places  in  which  they  reside  ihaji  by  gi»ing/e(*»  an 
bails,  for  even  if  there  were  no  objection  whatever  to  sue 
parties  of  dissipation,  surely  it  would  redound  more  to  id 
high  estimation  in  which  we  ail  desire  our  country  to  I 
held  by  other  nations,  if  each  successive  minister  were  1 
leave  behind  him  some  lasting  memorial,  according  to  b 
means,  of  good  done  to  the  country  in  which  he  had  r 
sided.  Do  you  think  I  am  wrong  in  so  viewing  the  subje 
as  for  OS  espensc  is  concerned  t" 

"  No,  certainly  nol,"  said  Lady  Stanmore.  "And  yt 
alaa!"  she  exclaimed,  lifting  up  her  hands  in  pretenidi 
dismay,  "  what  does  that  most  indiscreet  admisncm  i 
volve  t  My  poor  fabric  is  dispersed  by  it  to  the  (on 
winds." 

"  Touched  by  Ithuriel's  spear,  so  may  every  thing  th 
hides  the  light  of  truth  from  your  heart,  dissolve  and  vanii 
away,"  said  Sir  Roland,  with  a  bright  smile. 

"Thank  you,",  said  Lady  Slanmore,  gratefoUy ;  " 
know  you  wish  all  for  my  good.  And  now,"  she  adde 
with  a  pretended  sigh,  "  as  I  am  reduced  to  the  awl 
quiet  of  despair,  I  may  as  well  listen  to  all  you  have  to  aa 
and  gel  my  lecture  over  at  one  sitting.  I  only  wish  I  hi 
given  my  fete,  for  I  do  not  want  my  pleasure  lu  it  lo  1 
disturbed." 

"  You  will  think  me  very  hard-hearted  then,  I  m 
afraid,"  said  Sir  Roland,  smiling  demurely,  "  if  1  say  dl 
1  hope  it  may  be  disturbed." 

"  Yes,  I  do  think  you  very  hard-hearted,  for,  as  yi 
know  you  think  we  ball-goers  will  have  no  happiness  hei 
atler,  you  should  in  common  charity  wish  us  to  have 
much  as  we  can  here." 

"  Oh,  do  not  speak  lightly  on  (hose  subjects,  dear  Lai 
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Stanmore,**  said  Sir  Roland,  eamesdj :  '*  think  what  is 
involved  in  an  *  hereafter  without  happiness.'  " 

**  Ton  are  so  veiy  solemn,  Sir  Roland,"  said  Lady  Stan- 
moire,  rather  startled ;  **  jou  talk  as  if -jou  thought  I  were 
on  the  brink  of  the  grave/* 

**  And  who  shall  say  that  you  are  not  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave  I  I  would  truly  have  you  ever  remember  that  you 
may  be  so.*' 

*'  Then  I  should  be  for  ever  gloomy  and  miserable." 

**  No,  you  would  not — when  you  knew  and  felt  that 
your  treasure  lay  on  the  other  side  of  that  grave." 

**  But  I  cannot  help  having  many  treasures  here,  too.  I 
have  my  mother — my  husband — my  child" — and  the  teare 
started  into  her  eyes. 

*'  Enjoy  them  to  the  utmost,"  said  Sir  Roland ;  "  they 
are  Heaven's  gifts,  meant  to  be  loved  and  cherished ;  and 
God  grant  that  they  may  form  part  of  your  treasure  here- 
after !  But  will  your  enjoyment  here  be  lessened  by  the 
certainty  of  possessing  those  pure  and  sweet  affections  in 
heaven  1  Here,  you  may  be  called  upon  to  part ;  there- 
partings  are  unknown."  After  a  moment's  silence  he  re- 
sumed, ^*  Another  strong  objection  to  dissipated  parties  is 
the  great  l!ftmptations  into  which  they  throw  our  servants. 
When  we  consider  how  much  we  are  answerable  for  them 
whilst  in  our  service,  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  expose  them 
night  af)«r  night  to  the  force  of  almost  every  evil.  I  need 
not  dvrell  on  this  objection ;  I  am  sure  it  must  commend 
itself  to  every  conscience  not  wholly  dead  to  its  great  re- 
sponsibilities. Then  for  ourselves — these  things  come  as 
mists  and  clouds  between  our  souls  and  God.  It  is  difficult 
enough  to  be  sober-minded  at  any  time — how  much  more 
so  when  we  are  surrounded  by  all  most  calculated  to  intoxi- 
cate the  brain !  We  naturally  acquire  the  tone  of  feeling 
of  those  with  whom  we  associate,  and  you  perhaps,  know 
better  than  I  do,  Lady  Stanraore,  whether  the  conversation 
at  those  places  is  calculated  to  lead  the  heart  to  God,  or 
whether  it  is  not  rather  likely  to  deaden  all  spiritual  feel- 
ing. 

"  But,"  said  Lady  Stanmore,  "  the  society  at  dinner-par- 
ties is  just  the  same.  I  am  sure- 1  never  heard  a  word  at 
any  one  of  them  which  could  do  me  any  good— except 
perhaps,  to-night,"  she  added,  looking  kindly  at  Sir  Ro- 
land. 
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"  Because  those  who  love  to  speak  of  the  things  of  Ge 
do  not  frequent  ball-rooms." 

"  But  why  should  they  not  just  ai  well  as  dinners  t" 

"  The  nstiire  of  the  two  meetings  is  rery  different,"  ai 
Bwered  Sir  Roland.  "  I  cannot  but  ihink  that  disaipatio 
IS  injurious,  yet  I  ieel  that  society  is  highly  advanta^ot 
to  all  men ;  it  rubs  off  tlie  angles  of  their  tempers,  an 
teaches  them  to  look  kindly  on  their  fellows,  and  prevenl 
llieir  hugging  themselves  tip,  and  '  nursing  their  own  digni 
ty'  too  much.  A  diuner  is  a  rational  mode  of  meeting,  an 
sanctioned  loo,  we  must  remember,  by  the  highest  authorlt 
It  takes  place  at  a  reitsonable  hour,  and  affords  a  reasooi 
bio  people,  an  opportunity  for  reasonable  conversation— -i 
we  can  fully  testify  ol  tide  moment — can  we  not  t  Bi 
even  to  dinner-parties  amongst  worldly  people,  I  ehoul 
scarcely  feel  myself  justified  in  going,  excepting  as  obligt 
by  ray  situation  here,  if  1  did  not  go  with  the  earnest  desjl 
and  indeed  continual  prayer  that  I  might  be  enabled  i 
speak  to  my  great  Master's  glory." 

"  You  have  indeed  done  so  to-night,"  said  Lady  Stai 
nuH%,  with  some  emotion;  "but  you  have  never  dons  i 
before  to  me." 

-'  No,  Lady  Stanmore,  I  have  generally  seen  you  Ml 
rounded  by  those  who  would  not  have  welcomed  such  intn 
Hon,  and  I  am  not  fond  of  public  disputations.  I  wiuli  ii 
deed,  that  all  men  could  enjoy  the  tilings  of  God  as  I  di 
but  I  think  I  should  do  harm  by  forcing  tlie  subject  ui  ga 
eral  society.  The  Almighty  almost  always  gives  me  tl 
great  happinee^  of  being  able  to  say  something  for  Uitn,  an 
to-night  He  has  seemed  to  make  my  way  with  you  so  ea^ 
by  your  patient  kindness,  tliat  I  could  not  but  enter  od 
path  opened  before  me.  It  has  lieen  with  true  pJensura  1 
I  have  done  so,  and  may  the  blessing  of  God  rest  on  what  i 
passed,  as  &r  as  it  has  been  according  to  Hia  wilt  nnd  wok 
But  at  a  ball,  how  should  I  have  dared  to  have  talked  U 
havfl  donel  how  could  I  hare  said,  '  Love  not  the  wortd 
neither  the  things  that  are  in  the  world.'  " 

"  But  why  should  we  nut  love  the  world — to  a  certtu 
extent,  at  least  1" 

"  I  cannot  better  answer  you,  than  by  finishing  the  pni 
■age  which  I  begun  from  the  word  of  God,"  replied  Sir  Ri 
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Imnd:  ^^If  anj  man  lore  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  ia 
not  io  him.' " 

**  But  what  would  you  ha^e  me  to  do? — if  I  did  not  go  out 
at  all,  I  shoidd  only  sit  at  home  wishing  to  go/' 

**  What  I  would  have  you  do,  Lady  Stanmore — as  you 
ask  me,*'  said  Sir  Roland,  '^  would  be  to  pray  earnestly — 
continually,  that  a  new  heart,  new  affections,  new  desires, 
might  be  gtFen  you ;  then  you  would  seek  and  enjoy  new 
pleasures,  and  new  occupations,  and,  above  all,  you  would 
learn  to  know  and  love  that  Being,  of  whom  truly  it  has  been 
said,  *None  who  find  Him  seek  further.' — Have  I  been  too 
severe  a  lecturer  ?" 

**No !  a  most  kind  and  faithful  one ;  but  1  know  not  what 
sort  of  a  disciple  1  shall  make.  I  feel  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  truth  in  what  you  have  said,  but  what  can  I  do?  I  can- 
not all  of  a  sudden  leave  off  these  things  we  have  been  speak- 
mg  of,  and  it  mi^t  not  be  liked,  even  if  I  were  willing." 

**  I  was  not  urging  you.  Lady  Stanmore,  to  give  these 
things  up  suddenly,"  said  Sir  Roland,  **  I  was  only  stating 
why  I  could  not  take  them  up  suddenly.  No,  it  is  far  bet- 
ter to  '  count  the  cost  before  you  begin  the  warfare,'  and  not 
to  enter  in  haste  on  a  course  which  you  might  not  have 
strength  to  pursue.  Besides,  though  religion  will  certainly, 
I  think,  lead  to  our  giving  up  these  worldly  dissipations,  yet 
it  is  a  terrible  mistake  to  fancy  that  merely  giving  them  up 
makes  one  religious,  or  even  proves  one  to  be  so.  A  hermit 
may  carry  the  world  in  his  breast  though  he  dwell  in  *  un- 
trodden sc^tudes,'  and  so  may  we  in  the  morose  seclusion  of 
our  own  chambers.  But  if  really  and  truly  you  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  service  of  God  is  better,  and  more  satisfy- 
ing than  that  of  the  world,  let  me  entreat  of  you  to  begin  at 
the  right  end — by  prayer :  that  golden  key  which  will  open 
to  you  all  the  treasury  of  heaven,  all  tlie  riches  of  Christ ; 
and  then,  as  truth  enters  and  fills  your  heart,  error  must  give 
way." 

"  But  if,"  said  Lady  Stanmore,  hesitating  and  colouring 
deeply — "  if  I  thought  it  wrong  to  go  to  these  things,  and  it 
was  wished  that  1  should,  what  ought  1  to  do  ?" 

*'  You  have  always  with  you  the  two  best  guides  a  wo- 
man can  have,  dear  Lady  Stanmore — ^your  God  and  your 
husband  !  Keep  them  ever  near  you  in  their  legitimate 
places — God  ever  first,  your  husband  ever  next,  and  you 
cannot  go  wrong.  Prayerful  study  of  the  Bible  will  help 
you    through   every   difficulty,  for  all   Scripture,   we  are 
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told,  is  given  by  inspiration  of  6od«  *  that  tlie  man  of 
God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  tinto  good 
works.' " 

'*  Well.  Mary/'  said  Lord  Stanm(»«,  when  Lady  Stan- 
more  and  Sir  Roland  rejoined  him,  '*  have  you  been  suc- 
cessful 1    You  look  very  little  elated  for  a  conqueror." 

*'  No,  my  forces  are  all  routed  and  dispersed,  and  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  shall  ever  be   able  to  mtister  iliem 


>i 


agam. 

"  Lady  Stanmore  has  imposed  a  severe  task  on  me," 
said  Sir  Roland,  ^*  or  rather,  has  forced  me  on  a  dreadful 
service,  the  difficulty  of  which  you.  Lord  Stanmore,  can 
best  appreciate — ^that  of  refusing  a  request  of  hers." 

'^  No,  he  is  not  capable  of  appreciating  tliat  difficulty," 
said  Lady  Stanmore,  taking  her  husband's  arm  and  look* 
ing  at  him  with  the  utmost  affection,  ^' for  he  lias  never 
refused  me  any  thing  in  his  life." 

**  Has  Ashton  refused  you  any  tiling?"  said  Lord  Stan- 
more, shaking  his  head  at  Sir  Roland ; — '*  then  let  him 
look  to  himself." 

'*  I  must  leave  my  cause  in  Lady  Stanmore's  hands/* 
said  Sir  Roland,  '^  and  I  have  no  doubt  she  will  do  me 
justice  ;  aud  may  I  beg,  if  you  can  forgive  me,  and  if  you 
are  not  better  engaged,  that  you  will  both  honour  me  with 
your  company  at  dinner  to-morrow  1" 

This  was  agreed  to,  and  with  the  kindest  feelings,  tlie 
parties  then  separated. 

Lady  Stanmore  gave  her  fete  the  following  week,  but 
Sir  Roland's  arguments  and  words  often  recurred  to  hef 
mind,  and  her  pleasure  was  not  undisturbed. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

"  A  web  of  a  different  colour,  but  wrought  by  the  same  tobtle  hand.'' 

Charlotte  Elizabeth. 

**  And  what  is  home,  and  where  ?  but  with  the  loving.*' 

Mrs.  Himams. 

No  sooner  is  our  great  enemy  baffled  on  one  side,  than 
k  commences  the  attack  on  another.  Having  failed  in 
^ing  Sir  Roland  to  act  contrary  to  his  principles,  as  re- 
spected those  dissipations  which  he  thought  ifncongenial  to 
^  spirit  of  Christianity,  his  wily  adversary  changed  his 
^e  of  warfare,  and  raised  up  temptations  in  the  course  of 
^wty.  Sir  Roland's  large  fortune  -  and  many  worldly  ad- 
Tantages,  made  him  a  person  of  importance  and  consider- 
ation every  where ;  but  the  high  station  he  temporarily 

filled  at ,  of  course  added  very  much  to  his  conse- 

<)ueQQe  there,  and  his  peculiar  character,  aided  by  the  charm 
w  his  countenance  and  manner,  caused  him  to  be  an  ob- 
J^  of  great  attraction,  especially,  as  was  natural,  to  the 
jounger  portion  of  his  female  acquaintance,  with  many  of 
^uom  it  became,  for  his  sake,  quite  a  fashion  to  profess 
^^ousness  and  religion. 

Some  there  were  in who,  sincerely  agreeing  with  Sir 

"^^and  in  principle,  were  thankful  to  find  that  one  so 
young  and  admired,  could  also  be  so  strong  and  steady  in 
*"*  uprightness ;  and  some  who  had  before  been  utterly 
^kss  on  the  subject,  really  were  aroused,  and  led  by  the 
rorce  of  lijs  example,  to  search  and  see  whether  his  way 
^^  not  the  way  of  godliness  and  peace.  But  many  others, 
cither  from  excited  feelings,  or  from  pure  affectation,  in 
^Wer  to  please  him,  adopted  for  the  moment  a  tone  of  con- 
versation and  a  line  of  conduct,  wholly  at  variance  with 
their  usual  habits  and  dispositions.  But  whatever  was  the 
^use,  to  be  so  courted  and  admired  as  he  was,  was  a  great 
^  to  one  over  whose  head  scarce  five-and-twenty  summei:* 
^  shed  their  brightness  ;  and  Sir  Roland  felt  the  evil ; 
fhfi  more  so,  because  it  was  one  which  was  calculated  to 
^^  his  heart  from  God,  rather  than  make  him  fly  to  Him 


for  strength  and  refu^.  Tbat  be  was  not  one  who  conl 
close  his  eycB  to  aia  own  defects,  or  be  content  t 
in  the  midet  of  danger,  was  an  ineatiniablB  blessing ;  1 
his  watehfulness  of  conscience,  invaluable  as  it  wae,  m 
his  mind,  under  his  present  circumstanceE,  a  scene  of  j 
pelual  warfare ;  for  he  could  not  endure  quietly  to  ^ 
way  to  the  feelings  of  vanilj  which,  epite  of  himself,  were  " 
mused  perpetually  within  him,  when  he  saw  the  erident  ' 
and  flattering  admiration  which  he  excited,  and  tlie  markec^^ 
attentions  which  were  shown  him  on  every  side. 

None  however,  of  the  fair,  and  in  many  instances,  amlft 
ble  beings  who  surronnded  him,  had  power  to  withdraw  h," 
thoughts  for  one  moment  from  lady  Constance.  F 
image  'dwelt  unceasingly  with  him,  dressed  in  all  tlie  br^ 
hues  with  which  tlie  heart  so  fojidly  delights  to  deCk  I 
distant  objccta  of  its  love ;  and  the  remenibrnnc«  of  Ii 
sweetness  and  cheerful  piety,  warm  and  quick  affections,  a 
exceeding  beauty,  came  hctoes  liis  soul  ooitiinually,  ^ 
ever-BOotldng,  yet  ever-auimating  influence.  The 
meut  he  bad  made  to  meet  her  every  night  In  prayer  1 
never  been  forgotten  or  neglected.  It  had  been  a  source  a 
tlie  greatest  pleasure  and  comfort  to  him,  riveting  the  ini 
of  her  he  loved  ever  closer  and  closer  to  his  heart.  In  s 
ciety  tile  most  uncongenial  to  hiin,  or  when  walchiti^  i 
stillness  by  Mr.  Anstrutber's  death-bed,  he  had  ever  fottf 
rest  and  peace  in  joining  his  spirit  with  hers  before  ( 
tlirane  of  God  ;  tlie  silent  midnight  hour  was  rich  to  I' 
in  feelings  of  henrt-felt  love  and  pure  devotion ; 
pily  tliose  two  delightful  sentiments  were  over  united  in 
breast. 

Home  thus  ever  shone  before  him  in  all  its  bright 
colours,  and  ardendy  did  be  desire  to  be  again  witliiii  i 
liappy  precincts,  and   with  her  who    formed  the  dee 
portion   of  its  charm — free  from  the  glare  of  public   1 
and  fi^m  all  the  thronging  temptations  of  the  world. 

Inexpressible  therefore,  was  bis  delight,  when  he  recc 
a  letter  Irom  his  uncle,  saying,  that  he  expected  to  be 
to  return  to  his  post  in  the  course  of  the  following  r 
luid  that  the  new  secretary  whom  the  government  had  n 
pointed  would  accompany  him.  The  joy  of  his  I 
was  unbounded ;  yet  never  did  time  seem  to  move 
such  leaden  feet,  as  during  the  interval  that  elapsed  betwrt 
the  receipt  of  bis  uncle's  letter,  and  ibe  time  when  ho  couJ 
set  out  on  his  much-longed-fiir  journey.     A I  last   his 
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aniTed,  and  with  him  the  new  secretary ;  and  gladly  did 
Sir  Roland  relinquish  into  the  hands  of  the  latter,  all  the 
papers  and  letters,  ^.  which  had  tormented  him  so  long, 
and  given  him  so  many  weary  hours.  His  extreme  rapture 
was,  however,  rather  damped  by  a  claim  which  his  uncle 
made  upon  him  for  future  services.  There  was  some  im- 
portant busii^ess  which  he  had  commenced,  for  the  comple- 
tion of  which,  the  concurrence  of  several  of  the  different 
courts  was  indiipensable ;  but  some  hindrances  having  oc- 
curred in  the  course  of  the  affair,  it  could  not  be  carried  for- 
ward at  that  time ;  and  Sir  Roland  having  commenced  it, 

and  fully  understanding  all  its  bearings.  Lord  N had, 

whilst  in  Englsmd,  obtained  a  promise  that  he  should  be  ap- 
pmnted  on  a  special  mission  i^r  the  purpose  of  carrying  it 
through,  when  the  proper  time  arrived.  Sir  Roland  could 
not  well  refuse  to  undertake  this  business,  as  his  uncle  made 
10  great  a  point  of  his  doing  so ;  but  the  very  idea  of  it  was 
most  irksome  to  him,  desirous  as  he  was,  of  remaining  at 
home.  He  determined  however,  not  to  think  of  the  evil 
day  till  it  arrived,  so  set  himself  with  all  diligence  to  speed 
his  joyful  preparations  for  returning  to  England. 

At  last  all  was  concluded ;  and,  having  taken  leave  of 

bis  uncle,  and  the  nmny  friends  ho  had  made  in ,  he 

0lood  in  the  court  of  the  Embassy-house,  waiting  for  his 
servant  to  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  packing  of  his  car- 
riage, and  conversing  with  Mr.  Scott,  who  was  going  to 
stay  some  time  longer  on  the  continent  with  Mr.  Singleton. 

**  You  will  come  soon  to  Llanaven,  Scott,"  he  said. 

'*  Not  I !"  answered  the  other — "  not  for  these  six  years 
at  least.     I  will  never  sing  second  to  any  one." 

"  Then,  stay  away  for  ever !"  said  Sir  Roland  laughingly, 
shaking  his  friend^s  hand ;  and  springing  into  the  carriage, 
he  threw  himself  back  in  the  corner,  exclaiming,  "  Home !" 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

"  Oh '  dear,  dear  England !  bow  my  longing  eye 
Turned  westward,  ^laping  in  the  steady  ^ouda 
Tby  sands  and  high  white  cMs !" 

COLERIDOS. 

**  The  form  that  stands  before  me  falsifies 
No  feature  of  the  image  tbat  hath  lived 
So  long  within  me/' 

COLIBIDGK. 

Sir  Roland  passed  through  much  beautiful  countij  od 

his  way  from ;  but  the  picture  of  home  in  his  mind 

was  so  far  more  enchanting  to  him,  that  he  scarcely  saw 
what  passed  before  his  outward  eye.  He  had  received  let- 
ters from  Lady  Constance,  and  from  his  mother,  just  before 
he  stfiuted,  full  of  delight  at  his  anticipated  return.  AH  was 
well  with  them;  *' but.  all  would  be  better  when  he  was 
there  again,  to  share  their  happiness.'*  How  often,  and  in 
how  many  ways  did  he  fancy  to  himself  his  return  home — 
his  meeting  with  Lady  Constance — his  quiet  evening  with 
his  mother — his  early  morning  walk  over  bis  own  delightful 
grounds,  with  his  own  sea  sparkling,  and  dancing  in  the 
light.  Love  was  with  him,  certainly  the  first,  and  most 
arresting  object,  in  the  blissful  scenes  which  imagination, 
spread  out  before  him ;  but  it  could  not  exclude  other  ob- 
iects  of  interest  and  affection  from  his  breast.  It  did  not 
stand  forth  in  the  landscape  like  some  splendid  but  over- 
powering mountain,  shining  in  the  sun's  rich  rays  itself,  but 
casting  all^nto  shadow  around ;  but  it  stood  rather  as  in 
itself  a  source  of  light  ("  whose  fountain  who  shall  tell  ?") 
gilding  every  other  object,  and  bringing  to  view  all  the 
beauty  and  loveliness  of  surrounding  things.  His  affection 
for  his  mother,  ever  deep  and  lively,  gained  fresh  strength 
from  his  heightened  feelings,  and  his  full  heart  seemed  so 
fitiught  with  love  and  happiness,  that  it  expanded  to  em- 
brace the  whole  world ! 

Those  who  would  underrate  true  love,  would  underrate 
|he  Almighty's  ^rst  gift  to  tl^e  affections !     With  some,  in- 
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deed«  this  feeling  is  ephemeral  as  the  morning  dew,  and  the 
cbaracter  raised  bj  it  perhaps,  a  moment,  above  its  ordina- 
Tj  level,  sinks  again  when  the  cause  which  elevated  it  is 
past ;  but  with  others,  true  love  endures  through  long,  long 
years  of  married  life ! — when  peace,  and  joy,  and  affection, 
gild  the  decline  of  life  with  rays  as  bright  as  were  its  morn- 
ing beams !     Happy  are  they ! 

The  evening  was  perfectly  calm  on  which  Sir  Rdand 
crossed  the  sea  on  bis  return  to  England,  and  the  ripple  of 
the  waters  as  he  looked  into  their  clear  depths  from  the  ves- 
sel's side,  soothed  his  thoughts  into  the  most  delightful  state 
of  enjoyable  happiness.  The  moon  was  not  visible  ^  but 
still,  as  night  came  on,  the  ruffled  waters  id  the  wake  of  the 
vessel  reflected  light  from  the  innumerable  stars  that  lit  the 
sky,  and  from  the  never  wholly-dying  summer  twilight.  It 
was  just  such  a  time  as  quiets  down  the  thrilling  agitation, 
and  flutter  of  both  mind  and  body,  which  so  often  destroy 
the  enjoyment  of  expected,  and  longed-for  meetings ;  and 
the  absence  of  the  moon,  which  Sir  Roland  had  at  first  re« 
gretted,  was  in  feet  a  blessing  to  him  ;  fer  there  is  certainly 
a  most  exciting  power  in  her  peculiar  light.  Even  if  the 
heart  is  at  rest,  and  there  is  nothing  to  disturb  its  tranquillity, 
jet  the  moon  herself,  with  all  her  soft  and  pure  accompa- 
niments, produces  strong  thongh  undefined  sensations,  akin 
to  melaneholy,  which  depress  the  spirit,  while  they  elevate 
the  soul ;  but  when  real  cause  exists  for  anxiety,  and  sor- 
row mixes  with  this  feeling — ^then  the  blue  and  silvery 
gleaming  of  the  star  of  night,  draws  forth  all  the  deep  sad- 
heartedness,  which  perhaps,  hsid  slumbered  in  the  glare  of 
sunshine.  ^*  Daylight  is  the  flesh  and  blood — moonlight  is 
the  spirit.**  Perhaps  it  was  this  feeling,  which  in  former 
days,  induced  the  idea  of  melancholy  persons  being  moon- 
struck—- of  '*  moon-struck  madness,"  which  we  find  in  our 
older  poets;  but  be  tliat  as  it  may,  poets,  old  and  young, 
have  ever  paid  tribute  to  the  charm  and  power  of  the  queen 
of  night ;  and  not  all  the  nonsense-verses  which  have  been 
perpetrated  to  her  dishonour,  can  dim  one  ray  of  her  real 
beauty,  or  take  one  charm  from  her  softening  influence.  In- 
deed, Sir  Walter  Scott's  declaration,  "  that  never  was  there 
lover  who  had  not  got,  at  least,  as  far  as  '  Oh  !  Thou,'  "  in 
a  sonnet  to  her  praise — ^far  from  detracting  from  her  glory, 
proves  only,  how  loveliest  things  will  flow  together. 
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Sir  Roland  continued  ^on  deck  enjoying  the  stiUnesB  of 
the  darkening  hours,  till  midnight  brought  again  the  W«l- 
come  time  for  meeting  her  he  lored,  in  the  presence  of 
God.  All  was  quiet  in  the  vessel,  excepting  the  occasional 
voice  of  the  sailors ;  and  unobserved,  and  uninterrupted,  he 
poured  forth  his  soul  to  the  Lord  of  earth,  and  air,  and  seas. 
Long  did  he  praj — for  his  heart  was  filled  with  deep,  though 
tranquil  feelings ;  and  it  was  ever  a  delight  to  his  pure  spi- 
rit, to  pour  forth  its  hopes,  its  wants,  its  thankfulness,  to 
Him  who  hears  and  answers  the  prayers  of  those  who  love 
Him  !  He  thought  with  delight,  that  but  one  more  night 
would  elapse  before  he  should  again,  in  very  life  and  form, 
meet  her  whose  image  had  been  to  him  through  long  absence, 
the  last  waking  thought  at  night,  as  weU  as  the  "  morning- 
star  of  memory  ;*'  and  wrapping  his  cloak  around  htm,  he 
laid  himself  down  on  the  deck,  and  slept  in  the  soft,  still, 
summer  air. 

The  sun's  bright  beams  early  awoke  liim  the  next  morn- 
ing, making  him  exchange  his  undefined  but  pleasant 
dreams  for  the  reality  of  enjoyment,  which  the  beautiful 
scene  before  him  afforded  ;  where  the  lightest  of  all  possible 
breezes  springing  up  with  the  dawn  of  day,  just  agitated 
the  waters  sufficiently  to  make  them,  towards  the  east,  one 
sheet  oftrembhiig,  sparkling,  "shimmering,''  light. 

The  vessel  impelling  itself  onwards  through  the  smooth 
waters,  at  length  eYitered  the  forest  of  masts,  which  lines  the 
Thames  as  it  flows  through  the  suburbs  of  London. — The 
wheels  stopped ! — and  once  again  Sir  Roland  trod  his  native 
land. 

Certainly  the  disembarking  from  a  steamer  at  London 
Bridge,  is  not  the  most  sentimentcd  or  romantic  of  land- 
ings !  The  pebbly  shore  of  the  ocean  might  inspire  enthu- 
siasm— but  not  that! — and  never  surely,  could  the  most 
devoted  lover  of  his  country,  returning  from  the  longest 
exile,  on  stepping  forth  at  that  spot,  be  inclined  to  exclaim, 
"  Oh !  cara  terra  degli  avi  miei — ti  bacio,"  still  less  to 
**  suit  the  action  to  the  word." 

Overlooking,  however,  all  these  minor  considerations.  Sir 
Roland  was  enchanted  to  find  himself  again  in  England, 
and  only  wished  that  the  next  instant  could  have  trans- 
ported him  to  Claverton ;  but  having,  unfortunately,  busi- 
ness to  transact  at  the  Foreign  Office,  he  was  obliged  to 
remain  some  hours  in  London ;  though  as  soon  as  that  was 
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despatched,  he  joTfully*— how  joyfully '.-—turned  his  fitce 
towards  the  west.  The  railroad,  that  friend  of  the  impa- 
tient, did  not  at  that  time  run  its  level  course  in  that  direc- 
tion, but  four  horses  and  a  light  caleche,  bore  him  on  with 
tolerable  speed,  and  brought  him  rapidly  on  his  way ;  till 
at  length,  he  began  to  recognise  old  accustomed  scenes,  and 
points  of  view  familiar  to  him ;  and  thicker  and  thicker  still, 
grew  the  delightful  evidences  that  he  was  near  his  home,  till 
at  last,  the  woods  of  Glaverton  appeared  in  sight.  As  that 
had  been  the  last  place  he  had  visited  before  his  departure 
from  England,  so,  uaturaUy,  was  it  the  first  to  which  he  di- 
rected his  steps  on  his  return;  and  his  happiness  was 
unbounded  when  the  carriage  passed  through  the  park-gate, 
and  he  found  himself  once  again  in  a  spot  so  inexpressibly 
dear  to  him. 

It  was  a  lovely  evening  towards  the  end  of  July,  without 
a  breath  to  ruffle  the  lake  which  calmly  spread  *^  its  lucid 
mirrw  to  the  light,*'  skirted  in  some  parts  by  hanging  woods, 
and  in  otlicrs,  by  miniature  cliffs,  whose  bright  and  clear 
reflections  were  pictured  to  the  life  on  the  silvery  waterS. 
The  deer  and  sheep  had  sought  the  woods  and  far-stretch- 
ing trees  for  shelter  from  the  still  fervid  lieat ;  and  all  nature 
seemed  to  repose  in  luxury  and  enjoyment. 

When  he  was  within  a  short  distance  of  the  house,  Sir 
Roland  fancied  he  descried  some  one  walking  in  the  gar- 
den ;  he  thought  it  must  be  Lady  Constance,  and  stopping 
the  carriage->-which  he  ordered  round  to  the  stable — he 
jumped  out,  and  flying  down  the  green  slope  which  divided 
the  road  from  the  shrubbery,  he  bounded  over  the  iron  rail- 
ings, and  found  himself  once  more — ^there.  He  paused  a 
moment  to  recover  breath,  and  to  still  the  throbbing  of  his 
heart,  which,  what  with  excitement,  happiness  and  exertion, 
beat  almost  to  suffocation.  While  standing  concealed 
among  the  trees,  he  again  caught  the  flutter  of  the  white 
dress  which  had  before  attracted  him,  and  lie  now  saw  that 
it  was  Lady  Constance,  who  just  then  entered  the  very 
summerhouse  where  he  had  last  parted  from  her.  If  he 
could  himself  have  chosen  the  time  and  place  of  their  meet- 
ing, thus  it  would  have  been;  there — in  the  same  spot 
where  he  had  last  seen  her,  and  where  he  had  so  often  pic- 
tured her  to  his  imagination,  in  her  great  beauty,  and  in  her 
— to  him  still  more  precious — tearful  regret.  She  was 
standing  within  the  walls  of  the  summerhouse  when  he  ad- 
Tanced,  so  duit  she  was  not  aware  of  his  approach  till  he 
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waa  almost  close  ta  ber,  when  hearing  a  step,  she 
forward. 

"Roland!  dear  Roland!"  shn  exclaimed,  in  the  joj^ 
fiurprise  of  the  first  moment ;  then  turning  deadly  pole,  n 
staggering  backwards,  she  would  have  fdllen,  had  not  i 
Roland  sprung  forward  and  caught  her. 

"  My  dearest  Constance,"  he  said,  in  alarm,  "  what 
this  T  are  you  not  well?" 

■■  Oh  !"  alie  esclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  the  deepest  ai 
aad  le^ng  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  she  burst 
agony  of  tears. 

"  Constance  !  Constance  !"  cried  Sir  Roland,  teni£ed' 
her  emotion,  "  has  any  thing  happened  t  tell  me  I  beew 
you — my  mother — Henry  i" 

Lady  Constance  shook  her  head,  but  could  not  Bpe«ki< 

"Your  father?"  at  length  he  asked,  in  a  voice  bIbu 
inaudible  from  agitation. 

A  renewed  buret  of  sorrow  in  Lady  Constance  , 
but  too  truly,  that  he  had  now  touched  on  the  cause  t)f  D 
overwhelming  affliction. 

"  He  is  not "  he  could  not  finish. 

"  No,"  answered  Lady  Constance,  understanding  hil 
and    struggling    for    words,    "  but  tliey  think  he  caul 

"  My  God  !"  exclaimed  Sir  Roland,  loolting  up,  in  i 
anguish  of  his  mind.     "  Oh,  Constance!"  he  said, 
pause,  "  is  this  the  meeting  I  have  8o  longed  for — in  tel 
of  Bucli  affliction  }"  and  liis  own  burst  forth  as  be  spoken 

Yet  still  she  was  there — he  was  with  her ;  and  there  HI 
a  strange  mingrmg  of  eslremcst  Joy,  and  bitterest  sorrow: 
Ills  heart,  as  he  seated  himself  in  silence  by  her  side.  I 
longed  to  know  what  had  caused  this  sudden  danger  to  Q 
for  whom  he  felt  so  much  regard,  yet  he  could  not  bear 
ask  Lady  Constance,  knowing  that  the  subject  mast  be 
painful  to  her;  but  she,  becoming  more  composed,  yt 
about  to  speak  to  him,  when  a  step  on  the  terrace  mode  li 
rise  hastily. 

"  It  is  your  modier,"  she  said  to  Sir  Roland. 

"  My  mother  here !"  he  exclaimed  ;  and  flying  along  t 
gravel  walk,  the  next  moment  he  found  liimself  folded 
her  fond  embrace. 

The  servants  had  informed  her  of  his  arrival,  and  n 
had  come  out  immediately  to  meet  a  son  who  was  the  delil 
of  her  heart     The  joy  of  meeting  far  on  instant  banim 
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all  trouble  fiom  their  minds — ^but  only  for  an  instant ;  and 
Ladj  Constance  joining  them,  her  pale  face  and  tearftd  eyes 
brought  back  sadder,  and  more  painful  feelings. 

**  I  will  go  in,*'  she  said,  to  Lady  Ashton ;  *'  I  have  taken 
my  walk  as  you  wished,  and  now  you  must  stay  out  and 
enjoy  the  air,  and  dear  Roland's  welcome  company ;  and 
smiling  through  her  tears,  she  held  out  her  hand  to  him, 
and  kissing  Lady  Ashton,  passed  on  to  the  house. 

Sir  Roland  looked  afler  her  in  silence  till  she  had  dis- 
appeared, 

**  How  ill  she  looks !"  he  said,  with  a  heavy  sigh.  '*  Oh  ! 
my  dear  mother,  how  little  can  we  reckon  on  this  world's 
bappiness !  If  you  could  but  know  how  I  have  looked 
forward  to  this  hour  !  with  what  sinful  impatience  I  have 
longed  for  it  ;  and  now  —  to  meet  with  such  bitter 
feetings !" 

He  begged  his  mother  to  tell  him   how  tlie  event  had 

occurred,  which  had  tlirown  this  sudden  blight  on  prospects 

which  had  seemed  »o  full  of  happiness  when  last  he  had 

beard  from  home  ;  and  Lady  Asliton  informed   him,  that 

two  days  previously.  Lord  St.  Ervan  had  been  examining, 

with  his  steward,  some  buildings  which  were  out  of  repair, 

and  on  which  his  carpenters  were  at  work,  when  a  beam, 

which  had  been  loosened  from  its  place,  unexpectedly  fell, 

and  struck  him  with  such  violence  that  he  was  taken  up 

Koadess.     For  many  hours  he  had  lain  witliout  speech  or 

BMtiim,  but,  after  a  while,  he  gradually  regained  the  powers 

of  his  mind ;  but  the  injuries  he  had   received  were  of  so 

^  a  nature,  that  not  the  least  hope  could  be  entertained 

<^  his  recovery ;  and  indeed,  it  became  but  too  evident  that 

U*  last  hour  rapidly  approached.     Lady  Ashton  said  that 

'he  had  come  over  on  the  first  bitelligcnce  of  the  dreadful 

^eot,  and  had  remained  at  Clavertou  ever  sbice  ;  and  she 

expressed  Iier  wish  that  Sir  Roland  should  continue  there 

vitii  them.     To  this,  of  course,  he  readily  acceded,  for  all 

pleasure  in  the  tlioughts  of  his  own  place  was  for  the  mo- 

Aient  lost ;  and  his  only  desire  was  to  remain  with  the 

tflicted  objects  of  his  tenderest  regards. 

"And  Constance,"  he  said,  '*  how  has  she  borne  it?  tell 
me,  my  dear  mother,  how  has  she  beeni" 

"Poor  child!"  answered  Lady  Ashton,  "  she  and  Flor- 
ence have  both  suffered  terribly,  the  blow  was  so  sudden.    I 
was  not  here  at  tlie  first  dreadful  moment,  but  I  believe  Gon- 
rtance  was  nearly  frantic  when  her  father  was  brought  home; 
16» 
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and  one  cannot  wonder,  for  jou  know  how  derotedly  fM 
they  were  of  each  other,  and  how  constantly  he  made  her 
his  companion.  Such  an  event  would  have  been  afflietiiiK 
had  it  occurred  to  a  stranger,  but  to  see  one's  father,  the  be- 
Ing  one  loved  most  in  the  world — who  had  left  one  in  health, 
cheerful  and  happy  but  a  shoit  tiftie  befi>re — brought  honii 
bleeding,  wounded,  and  apparently  lifeless,  it  must  havs 
been  dreadful!  Since  i  have  been  here  she  has  been  qnite 
calm — ^too  much  so  indeed — I  had  rather  see  more  frequent 
tears,  they  might  relieve  her." 

"  She  shed  many  when  with  me,"  said  Sir  Roland,  his 
own  starting  at  the  remembrance. 

'*  I  am  glad  of  it,"  replied  Lady  Ashton.  She  has  scarcely 
left  her  father's  side  since  the  fatal  accident  took  place,  nor 
has  she  once  closed  her  eyes.  It  was  with  difficulty  I  had 
persuaded  her  to  come  into  the  air  for  a  short  time  just  now, 
when  he  was  asleep." 

**  But  she  will  kill  herself,"  exclaimed  Sir  Roland,  "  die 
must  have  rest." 

**  I  cannot  persuade  her  to  lie  down  ;  she  says  she  cannot 
bear  to  lose  one  of  the  few  moments  that  remain  of  his  kved 
presence,  and  I  cannot  wonder ;  indeed,  it  is  the  same  widi 
myself;  and  I  fear  the  time  fast  approaches  when  she  will 
have  leisure  enough  for  sleep— and  tears,  too,  poor  girl !" 
and  Lady  Ashton  covered  her  face  and  sobbed  aloud. 

Sir  Roland  pressed  his  mother  to  his  heart,  and  would 
have  spoken  of  comfort,  but  could  not.  At  lengtli  Ladjr 
Ashton  became  more  calm. 

"  He  has  begged  me  to  be  guardian  to  his  children,"  sho 
said,  *'  and  I  have  of  course  consented." 

A  joy  indescribable  rushed  through  Sir  Roland's  whole 
being  as  he  received  this  communication  from  his  mother- 
so  trembling  a  joy,  that  he  could  not  trust  his  voice  to  speak 
in  reply. 

"  He  has,  you  know,"  continued  Lady  Ashton,  "no near 
relations  but  his  two  cousins,  Captain  Templeton  (on  whom 
this  property  is  entailed)  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Mordant  The 
latter,  the  moment  she  had  heard  of  the  fatal  accident  whieli 
had  taken  place,  wrote  by  express,  in  the  kindest  manner, 
to  entreat  that  the  two  girls  might  be  consigned  to  her  care; 
and  she  urged  her  considerate  offer  so  strongly,  that  it  was 
most  painful  to  Lord  St.  Ervan  to  refuse.  But  she  is  one  of 
the  last  persons  with  whom  he  would  wish  to  leave  them,  for 
she  is  a  most  thoroughly  worldly  character,  and  has  besides. 
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several  wxw,  not  coniiderad  very  steady,  who  have  tbeir 
bome  with  her  in  London.    I  have  heard  Lord  St.  Ervan 
•ay  that  he  has  firequently  asked  her  to  Fieit  him  here,  but  that 
she  alwajB  refined,  saying,  though  with  the  utmost  good- 
humour,  that  she  could  not  endure  his  *  puritauical  ways.' 
He  had  left  his  children  wards  in  chancery,  by  a  deed  he 
executed  the  moment  his  senses  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
the  stunning  blow  he  had  received,  but  he  directed  that  they 
should  live  with  their  excellent  governess.  Miss  Gower,  for 
ke  never  dreamed  that  Mrs.  Mordaunt  would  wish  to  take 
the  charge  of  them  ;  but  when  he  received  her  letter,  which 
was  couched  in  the  strongest,  as  well  as  the  kindest  terms, 
he  fek  a  terror  lest,  when  he  was  gone,  she  might,  through 
good  intention,  petition  the  chancellor  to  let  her  have  the 
charge  of  them ;  and  the  plea  that  she  was  the  only  near 
female  relation,  and  that  otherwise  they  would  be  left  alono 
with  a  governeps,  was  one  which,  he  feared,  might  very  natu- 
rally meet  with  success.     This  idea  filled  him  with  such  ap- 
prehension that  he  asked  me  if,  under  these  circumstances, 
I  woald  consent  being  named  their  guardian,  to  which  of 
Qonne  I  agreed :  as  I  shoi^d  be  most  happy  to  render  them 
^  service  in  my  power,  and  be  to  them  of  what  litde  com- 
fatleould." 
"And  they  will  live  with  us,  then?"  said  Sir  Roland ;  at 
I       the  moment  forgetting,  in  that  joyful  thought,  the  dreadful 
4        circumstance  which  would  be  the  occasion  of  their  change 
ofabode. 
^No;  I  begged  him  earnestly  to  let  them  do  so,"  said  Lady 
r        Mton ;  **  telling  him  what  a  happiness  it  would  be  to  me, 
1^1  be  declined  it  positively,  and  with  so  much  warmth  and 
•SJtotion — entreating  me  to  name  it  no  more — that  I  dared 
^  repeat  my  request.     They  are  to  live  with  Miss  Gower, 
^  Westloy,  which  is  only  ten  miles  distant,  and  is  the  only 
''^Hise  he  possesses  in  the  county  that  is  unentailed." 

"  Westley !  Westley  is  no  place  for  them  to  live  in,"  ex- 
^med  Sir  Roland — *'  not  for  a  day  !  and  close  too,  to  that 

^i      odioiis  town  of  X ,  with  its  barracks  and  idle  lounging 

1      officers — ^they  will  be  harrassed  to  death :  I  cannot  consent 
lotiieir  living  there — I  cannot  endure  the  thoughts  of  it." 

"My  dear  Roland,"  said  Lndy  Ashton,  smiling  at  his 
vehemence,  *'  you  forget  that  your  consent  has  not  been 
naked." 

Sir  Roland  coloured  deeply,  for  he  felt  that  he  had  spoken 
more  iu  accordance  with  his  wishes,  than  with  the  realities 

16* 
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md  said,  "Oil! 


of  the  case.     He  laughed  fuiotly 
spoke  foolishly — 1  did  not  mean 
meant  that  my  will  wouIJ 
pUice.     But  my  dear  mother,"    he 
cheek  to  hersaud  kissing  her  fondly, 
more,  to  move  himi   try — implore 
with  you." 

"  I  would  gludly  do  it,  if  I  thought  it  would  be  of  i 
avail,  dear  Roland,"  replied  Lady  Ashton,  reiurnin^ 
warm  caresaea;  "you  cannot  be  raori;  anxious  abou 
(haul  am;"  (Sir  Roland,  however,  felt  that  he  wna 

EOK  anxiouB  even  than  his  kind  mother)  "  but  he  so  n 
tely   forbiide   the   subject   being  menliuiied  ugoiii, 
Tcally  dare  not  renew  it, 
agitation  might  destroy  him  at 
"  Did  hi 


to  ibeir  living  at  I 
continued,  laying 
will  you  not  try,  0 
him  to  let  them 


a  Biate  that 


e  give 
"  None — but  he  e 


'eated  n 


o  further." 


Q  silence. 


it  length  he  said,  with  mi 
p  ^is  Jiand  ;  it  would  be  pt 


ourgB 
lught,  and  they  walked  oii 
6ome  timi 

"  I  iru; 
emotion,  "  if  only 
ful  indeed,  never  again " 

"  Oh  !  yes,"  replied  Lady  Ashton  ;  "  he  knew  of  yi 
arrival,  and  was  delighted,  though  the  news  threw  tum 
a  time  into  great  agitation  ;  but  he  said  he  must  tea  f 
and  would  send  when  he  felt  equal  to  the  exertion." 

"  Deiir,  kind  friend,"  esdairaed  Sir  Roland.  "€ 
my  dear  mother,  how  much  shall  we  miss  Iiim  !  and  til 
poor  girls  !"  He  dashed  the  starting  tear  from  Iiii  ( 
"  What  a  blow  !  IIoiv  soon  is  happiness  destroyed  I  X 
hour  is  the  one  I  have  had  ever  before  me — ever  i— A 
the  first  moment  when  I  Icll  this  country  !  but  I  had  OIT 
ed  it  in  all  the  glowing  colours  of  happiness — how  mat 
ful  is  the  difii^rence!  But,  oh!  ray  God,  keep  lae  ft 
murmuring. — And  now,  dear  mother,  tell  me  of  Heni; 
IB  longer  than  usual  since  I  have  lieard  of  him.  Hnj 
fellow  !  he  knows  nothing  of  our  present  griefs, 
did  you  hear  from  him  last,  and  where  was  he  1" 

"He  was  still  on  the  South  American  station,  btti 

d  they  were  soon  to  leave  it,  so  that  he  feared  he  ml 
[Me  many  of  our  letters.  He  begged,  however,  tlial' 
rould  cotiiinue  lo  write,  and  that  we  would  direct  to  dil 

it  places,  as  liis  ship  was  moving  about,  nnd  be  did' 
know  Its  exact  destination  ;  by  which  means,  he  hoped ' 
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at  leul  tome  of  our  letters  might  reach  him.     I  wrote  about 
thia  aad  ereot,  and  of  jour  expected  return,  and  directed  my 
letter  both  to  Rio  and  to  Valparaiso." 
**  Did  he  talk  of  coming  home  ?" 
"  No." 

**  Shall  we  go  towards  the  house  now  1  I  feel  so  very 
anxious  to  see  Lord  St.  Ervan.  There  is  no  fear  of  any 
thingsudden,  is  there  V* 

'  "The  doctor  says  he  cannot  tell ;  a  state  like  his  is  be- 
yond the  usual  calculations  of  art.     He  thinks  it  possible  a 
sudden  stroke  might  come,  and  deprive  him  of  sense,  if  not 
of  lifc ;  but  he  rather  expects  that  nature  will  gradually  give 
way  under  his  excessive  weakness  and  exhaustion.     We 
have  but  to  wait — and  thankful  may  we  be,  that  his  trust 
has  long  rested  on  Him  who  never  fails  His  people.     His 
nund  is  in  perfect  peace ;  and  it  is  wonderful  how  he  is 
sustained  in  cheerful  hope,  even  when  looking  on  his — so 
soon  to  be  orphaned  children.     Poor  Florence,  child-like, 
grieves  him  most,  with  her  loving  expressions  and  unre- 
strained tears ;  but  Constance's  mind  seems  to  strengthen 
lusi  the  is  so  very  bright  in  faith  for  one  so  young ;  and 
Ciod*8  everlasting  arms  are  indeed  *  underneath  her  and 
uoQikL'    But  1  almost  fear  for  her  when  all  is  over.    These 
^^KtHxis  must  be  felt,  though  we  may  submit  with  fulness 
rf  heart  to  Grod.     Trials  would  not  be  trials  were  they  not 
•"feings." 

^  tbey  approached  the  house  they  saw  Lady  Constance 
^^g  towaitls  them.  Sir  Roland  hastened  to  meet  her, 
^  she  informed  him  that  her  father  wished  to  see  him.  He 
^€  her  his  ana,  and  they  returned  together  to  the  house. 
J^  he  parted  fh)m  her  to  go  to  Lord  St  Ervan,  he  took 
^  hand,  and  looking  at  her  with  the  deepest  affection,  he 
iai(U. 

^  Constance,  you  know  not  how  full  my  heart  is  of  you." 
^  Dear  Roland,"  she  replied, ''  you  were  always  so  kind ! 
^  your  travels  have  not  spoilt  you,  or  made  you  forgetful 
^  those  whom  you  loved  at  home." 

*'  I  must  have  forgotten  myself  ere  I  could  have  forgotten 
them,"  he  replied.  "Constance,  our  appointed  meetings 
befiire  God  have  been  most  precious  to  me ;  have  they  been 
so  to  you  1" 

"  They  have  indeed,"  said  she,  looking  up  affectionately 
at  Sir  Roland's  anxious  countenance ;  "  I  have  never  once 
fidled  in  praying  for,  and  with  you. 


»» 


"  You  are  looking  so  ill,  dear  Constance,"  eaid  Sir  B* 
land ;  "  will  you  wit  lake  care  of  yourself  for  our  sakesf* 

Lady  Conslnnce's  counienancn  bcconie  agitated,  as  die 
answered,  "  1  am  well — quite  well ;  but  do  not  ihink  of  me 
now,  dear  Roland,  go  to  Aim,  he  wauts  you," 

"  Will  you  not  come  with  me  J" 

"  No,  lie  wisheg  to  gee  you  alone." 

"  Yea,"  answered  Sir  Roland,  "  and  I  wish  to  speak  U 
him  alone;"  and  the  hand  that  held  Lady  Conataoce's trem- 
bled. Hi  tlie  thonght  of  what  he  wished  to  eay  to  Lord  St 
Ervan,  darted  lbrou|^h  his  mind. 

"  Go,  then,  now,"  said  Lady  Constance,  "  he  is  ijuiM 
composed,  and  hia  mind  is  peaceful  and  happy." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Sib  Roland  left  Lady  Constanca  and  mounted  the  stairs 
to  Lord  St  Ervan 's  room.  He  paused  an  instant  before  he 
entered  it,  for  a  faint  sickness  came  over  him  at  the  ifaonght 
ef  the  scene  he  was  about  lo  witness.  The  MiUneas  of  tli» 
chamber  of  death  struck  a  chill  to  his  heart ;  but  soon 
moning  his  courage,  he  entered. 

"  Mydear  Roland,"  said  Lord  8t.  Ervan,  in  a  low 
as  he  approached,  his  accents  seeming  to  come  paliil 
forth,  "  I  rejoice  so  much  to  see  you  once  again." 

Sir  Roland  kissed  the  hand  held  out  to  him  in  silence. 

"  You  tind  pain  and  sorrow  where  you  left  all  atniling," 
resumed  Lord  St.  Ervan  ;   "  but  you  know  who  guides  sfld 
directs.     At  first   it  seemed   dreadful   to  leave  tkem,'^ 
stopped,  and  closed  his  eyes  a  moment,  "but  God  haso 
away  that  sting,  too.     And  you,  Roland,  you  are  weH, ' 
be  praised — it  is  a  joy  to  see  you  once  more ;  you  v 
the  best  " — he  stopped,  and  grasped  Sir  Roland's  h: 
convulsire  emotion. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  Sir  Roland,  deeply  touched, 
oannoi  express  the  sorrow  of  this  hour.     Oh  !  Is  there 
thing  1  can  do;  any  charge  you  can  leave  with  me? — i 
be  my  joy  to  fulfil  it." 

"Swve  your  God,  my  dear  boy,  evermore  and  tnarei 
fiilly,  that  is  my  best  wish  for  you  ;  and  put  all  your 
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in  Him  wko  alone  eon  suf^Mit  in  an  hour  like  this.  Yes, 
We  can  support ! — my  Saviour's  feet  have  trod  the  rugged 
path  of  death  Sm*  me,  and  made  it  all  smooth  and  easj  to  my 
feeble  steps.     Trust  Him,  Rpland — ^trust  Him  !" 

'*  God  grant  me  grace  to  live  wholly  for  Him,"  replied  Sir 
Roland  ;  addmg,  after  a  pause,  in  a  hesitating  voice,  **But 
is  then  nothing,  as  regards  this  world,  that  I  can  do  1  have 
you  nothing  to  commit  to  my  care — my  attention?" 

*'  Nothing,"  sighed  Lord  St  Ervan.  '*  No;  all  my  earth- 
ly concerns  are  settled." 

Sir  Roland  knelt  on  one  knee  by  the  side  of  Lord  St. 
Ervan^s  bed,  still  holding  his  cold  and  feeble  band  in  his. 
They  were  both  silent — the  same  subject  at  that  moment 
filled  the  heart  of  each,  yet  neither  could  speuk  of  it  to  the 
other.  Lord  St.  Ervan  well  remembered  Sir  Roland's  for- 
mer proposal  concerning  Lady  Constance,  and  earnestly  de- 
sired that  he  should  renew  it  now ;  but  he  could  not  be  the 
first  to  mention  the  subject,  ignorant  as  he  was  of  the  pres- 
ent state  of  his  affections ;  for  absence  he  thought,  and  tho 
charms  of  other,  newer  friends,  might  have  displaced  the 
first  love  <^  his  *^  boyhood's  waxen  heart,"  and  he  could  uot 
endure  the  idea  that  his  beautiful  and  precious  child  should 
be  trusted  to  the  compassion,  or  cast  on  the  faded  affection, 
oi  any  man.  Sir  Roland  was  equally  embarrassed,  and 
could  not  suDomon  courage  to  pronounce  the  name  which 
seemed  the  sum  of  existence  to  him.  At  length  Lord  St. 
Ervan,  opening  his  eyes,  on  which  the  heaviness  of  death 
began  already  almost  to  settle,  turned  to  Sir  Roland,  and 


^  Your  modier  will  have  told  you  our  arrangements  fbr 
my  children.     She  is  indeed  most  kind." 

Sir  Roland's  heart  fluttered  when  he  found  this  opening 
made ;  and  he  answered  hurriedly — 

**  She  has  informed  me  that  she  is  to  have  the  charge  of 
your  children.  But  will  you  not,  my  dear  Lord  St.  Ervan, 
let  them  also  reside  with  her,  it  would  make  her  so  happy  ? 
And  surely — forgive  me — but  surely  it  would  be  far  better- 
far  pleasanter  for  them,  too." 

"  It  cannot  be,"  said  Lord  St.  Ervan,  hastily. 

Sir  Roland  felt  convinced  that  Lord  St.  Ervan  would 
gladly  have  acceded  to  the  proposal,  had  Lady  Ashton  had 
a  home  of  her  own  ;  but  Llanaven  was,  in  fact,  his  home, 
though  his  mother  resided  there  ;  and  he  could  fully  appre- 
ciate the  delicacy  which  made  it  impossible  for  a  father  to 
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r  Iris  daagfaters  on  the  societj  of  men  like  himself  nod 
Imnher.  He  now,  more  than  ever,  desired  thai  be 
F^Aonld  coiweDt  lo  his  union  wiih  Lady  Conslance,  io  the 
It  of  hiE  being  able  to  obtain  her  alFectloD,  as  in  ibal 
'«aae  be  thought  he  could  not  object  to  her  living  triib  Lad; 
AshtOD.  His  snxious  feelings  vere  ever  on  his  lipx,  but  tat 
n  lime  be  could  find  no  words  to  express  tfaetn.  Fearing 
boweTcr,  fn>ni  Lord  St.  Ervan'a  eitreme  weakness,  that 
life  might  ebb  awar  before  he  had  spoken  tbe  wish  ol  his 
heart,  wiih  a  strong  effort  he  began  at  length — 

"  You  will  remember,  my  dear  lord,  a  conversation  I  had 
with  you  before  I  left  England  t" 

Lord  St.  Ervan,  roused  to  nnimation,  fixed  his  eyet 
eagerly  on  Sir  Roland,  who  continued — 

"  ¥oii  cannot  suppose  that  my  heart  is  changed;  tbnl 
one,  who  had  from  childhood  loved  Constance,  could  ever 
C«iise  tu  do  so.  No,  her  happiness  is  more  tlian  ever  my 
care,  and  her  love — that  which  alone  can  mnite  me  happy. 
Will  you  no!  now — now  after  above  a  year  of  exile — wU 
you  not  let  me  seek  a  place  in  her  heart  ?" 

*'  Oh !  if  you  had  one,"  replied  Lord  St.  Ervan,  ' 
should  indeed  be  but  too  happy ;  tbe  only  sadness  of  ■ 
heart  would  be  removed.  Bui,  Roland,  my  poor  boy ! 
you  indeed  thought  of  her — her  only — through  all  yourw 
deringa  t  I  grieve  for  the  pain  I  must  have  given  you  1 1 
you  were  both  young,  and  1  tliougitt  it  best  you  both  ihM 
know  your  own  hearts.  You  have  given  me  greal  hapf 
nesa,  for  now  that  1  urn  convinced  of  your  constancy,  tM 
is  no  one  on  earth  to  whom  I  could  give  her  with  such  pf^ 
feet  peace  and  confidence.  Truly  grateful,  indeed,  lo  Gi>«3 
should  I  be,  could  I  see  your  liiiih  plighted  before  1  died.** 

"  Thank  you  a  thouEnnd,  tliousand  times,"  said  Sir 
Boland,  repeatedly  pressing  the  hand  he  held  to  his  Up0< 
"  you  cnnnol  know  the  joy  your  words  give  me  !  But  now. 
dear  Lord  St.  Ervan,  as  you  are  willing  to  give  Constance 
to  my  care — to  trust  her  to  my  love — you  will  surely  not 
abject  to  giving  my  mother  her  heart's  desire,  by  letting  licl 
and  Florence  reside  with  us  at  Llanaven  V 

He  looked  earnestly  at  Lord  St.  Ervan,  who  replied — 

"  I  can  say  nothing  till  I  have  spoken  to  my  child,  and  I 
feel  that  life  fas)  fails  ; — send  her  to  me,  wiU  you  V 

Sir  Roland  left  the  room  with  a  spirit  much  lightened; 

yet  he  was  very  unwilling  that  his  wishes   should   be  W    | 

^abruptly  mentioned  lo  Lady  Constance.     He  hadenmel^H 
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denied  Lord  St.  Enran's  consent  to  his  final  union  with 
her,  but  he  would  fein  have  had  time  allowed  him,  in  which 
he  might  have  sought  to  awaken  in  her  heart  a  feeling, 
corresponding  to  that  which  had  so  long  dwelt  in  his  own  ; 
for  to  offer  her  his  hand  without  having  first  endeavoured 
to  winher  heart,  was,  he  thought,  a  step  that  well  might 
startle  her,  even  though   she  had  ever,  he  knew,  regarded 
him  with  the  kindest  feelings.     He    had  so   honourably 
fiilfiUed  Lord  St.  Ervan's  wishes,  that  he  had  never  sought 
to  excite  in  her  mind — ^however  much  he  desired  to  do  so 
— an  exclusive  feeling  towards  himself;  and  he  could  fi)rm 
no  idea  how  this  sudden  proposal  would  be  received.    The 
glow  of  dawning  hope  and  confidence  which  had  arisen 
within  him,  when  with  Lord  St.  Ervan;  faded  gradually 
away  as  he  descended  the  stairs,  and  walked  along  the 
terrace  to  the  summer-house  where  he  expected  to  find 
Lady  Constance ;  and  a  timidity  he  had  never  experienced 
befwe,  made  him  pause  ere  he  approached  her.     He  even 
^KNiglit  of  returning  to  Lord  St.  Ervan,  and  entreating  him 
not  to  speak  for  the  present  to  his  daughter ;  but  recollect- 
ing ^  desire  he  had  expressed  of  seeing  the  engagement 
Conned  before  his  death — and  fearing  to  agitate  and  distress 
Idsimnd — ^he  gave  up  that  idea  ;  and  "  casting  all  his  care 
^n  God,"  he  advanced  towards  the  summer-house,  where 
«e  found  Lady  Constance,  and  informed  her  of  her  father's 
™  to  see  her.     He  walked  by  her  in  silence  to  the  house  ; 
^  when  they  had  reached  it,  he  felt  it  was  impossible  to 
W  from  her,  without  speaking  some,  of  the  many  words 
^Wch  crowded  to  his  lips.     His  heart   seemed  bursting  to 
"pen  itself  to  her,  but  broken,  incoherent  sentences  where 
*Dthat  could  find  utterance.     He  dared  not  in  that  hurried 
Anient  enter  on  the   subject  that  caused  him  so  much 
^^ty ;  but  Lady  Constance  could  not  have  failed  to  have 
^rved  the  earnest  tenderness  of  his  manner,  had  not  her 
"Cart  been  filled,   to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  feeling, 
jnth  the  thought  of  her  father.     Her  love  for  him  was  so 
^'rtense,  that  though  she  knew  that  she  and  her  sister  must 
*^n  be  origans — ^that  they  would  have  nothing  they  could 
^  a  home — no  relation  with  whom  to  live — ^yet  she  never 
l^oght  of  that.     Her  whole  sum  of  feeling  seemed  centred 
m  the  one  overwhelming  thought  of  her  father's  death,  the 
iDoment  of  which,  she  could  not  conceal  fi-om  herself,  was 
^       fct  tmd  fearfully  approaching.     Without  him,  the  world 
?       seemed  one  universal  blank,  and  no  thought  of  her  fiiture 
VOL.  I. — 17 
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comfortless  life  intruded  to  mix  with  the  pure  current  of  he: 
filial  regret.  The  tension  of  her  mind  on  that  subject 
made  all  things  else  pass  as  dreams  before  her ;  and  not 
all  Sir  Roland's  warm  expressions  of  love  and  dcYotion 
could  rouse  hor  mind  to  a  consciousness  of  what  he  was 
saying.  The  sound  of  liis  words  reached  indeed  her  ear, 
but  their  meaning  was  lost  to  her  mind,  further  than  that 
she  felt  they  were  words  of  kindness  and  affection — sounds 
familiar  from  liim. 

'^  Dear  Roland/'  she  said  in  reply,  *'  I  know  that  you 
feel  for  us — ^that  you  love  us." 

"  As  my  own  life !  Constance,"  he  replied. 

She  smiled  kindly,  but  her  mind  was  evidently  wander- 
ing far  away,  and  Sir  Roland  fearful  of  detaining  her  any 
longer,  reluctantly  suffered  her  to  leave  him. 

When  she  entered  her  father's  room,  she  was  surprised, 
and  for  an  instant  delighted,  at  seeing  him  apparently  bo 
much  better ;  for  the  excitement  and  joy  he  felt  at  the  hope 
of  her  happiness  had  lent  an  unwonted  glow  to  his  cheek, 
and  delighted  his  eye  with  an  unusual  lustre.  But  she 
knew  by  sad  and  bitter  experience  how  delusive  were  such 
appearances ;  and  the  hope  which  for  a  moment  glanced 
through  her  mind,  gave  way  to  a  darker  sense  of  desolatum 
than  before. 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  Lord  St.  Ervan,  as  she  approach- 
ed liim,  and  knelt  down  by  his  side,  "  I  wish  much  to  speak 
to  you,  and  have  many  things  to  say.  Your  kind  firiend 
Lady  Ashton,  has  urged  me  to  let  you  reside  with  her,  in- 
stead of  living  at  Westley ;  but  considering  that  her  sons 
were  often  with  her,  that  arrangement  did  not  at  first  seem 
desirable.  A  conversation  I  have  since  had  >vith  Roland 
has,  however,  opened  new  prospects  for  you,  Constance, 
and  you  must  decide  whether  or  not  they  shall  be  ac- 
cepted." 

"  My  dear  father,"  said  Lady  Constance,  "  you  have  al- 
ways arranged  every  thing  for  me,  and  I  feel  incapable^ — 
especially  now — of  forming  any  judgment  for  myself.  Tell 
me  what  you  think  best,  and  it  must  be  right." 

*'  In  a  case  hke  that  which  I  am  going  to  mention — 
you,  my  dear  Constance,  and  you  alone,  must  decide. — 
Have  you  ever  suspected  that  Roland  was  attached  to 
you  1" 

Lady  Constance  started,  and  instantly  rephed,  "  Ne¥er.'' 
—The  next  moment,  however,  his  manner  and  last  words 
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at  the  ante-room  door,  and  several  other  little  circumstances, 
flashed  across  her  mind,  though  at  the  time  they  had  not 
apparently  made  the  slightest  impression ;  but  before  she 
could  speak  again,  her  &ther  continued — 

"  He  has  however  confided  to  me  his  ardent  desire  to 
obtain  your  love ;  and  if  you  were  &vourable  towards  him 
— and  felt  you  could  form  an  engagement " 

Lord  St.  Ervan  stopped — ^for  he  saw  that  his  dau^ter 
looked  in  his  face  with  an  almost  bewildered  expression. 

**  My  dear  Constance,"  he  added  after  a  moment,  '*  do 
not  agitate  yourself.  If  this  subject  is  painful  to  you,  let  it 
be  dropped  for  ever." 

"  Oh  no  ! — not — ^painful,"  she  answered  hurriedly — clean- 
ing her  head  down  upon  the  bed — "  but  so  unexpected  !'* 
Her  mind  was  now  thoroughly  roused,  and  she  saw  in  an 
instant  that  Sir  Roland's  proposal  had  given  her  father  satis- 
fiKtion ;  and  so  earnest  was  she  to  please  him,  tliat  had  the 
prospect  been  one  in  which  her  happiness  was  to  have  been 
wrecked  for  ever,  she  would  have  consented  to  it  without  a 
shadow  of  reluctance.  But  such  was  not  the  case ;  Sir 
Roland,  with  his  mother  and  brotlier,  had  been  the  only 
objects  of  real  affection  she  had  ever  known  beyond  those 
of  her  own  family ;  she  had  other  acquaintances  and  friends 
— but  none  like  these.  Still  she  had  never  thought  of  Sir 
Roland  in  the  light  of  a  husband,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say, 
what  would  have  been  her  decision  at  that  moment,  had 
she  had  nothing  but  her  own  feelings  to  consult ;  but  she 
saw  at  a  glance,  that  by  engaging  herself  to  him,  she  would 
not  only  insure  a  kind  and  happy  home  for  her  sister,  but 
would  also  cheer  the  dying  hours  of  her  father.  These 
thoughts^ — ^which  passed  like  lightning  through  her  mind — 
reconciled  her  instantly  to  the  idea  of  forming  an  engage- 
ment, which  otherwise  she  might  have  hesitated  to  have 
undertaken. 

Her  father  laid  his  hand  fondly  on  her  head,  and  sooth- 
ingly said — 

**  You  shall  defer  your  answer,  dear  Constance,  till  your 
mind  is  accustomed  to  the  thought,  which  is  now  so  sudden- 
ly brought  before  it,  and  till  your  heart  is  sure  of  the  deci- 
sion it  would  wish  to  make.  I  know  not  what  your  feel- 
ings might  be,  and  I  would  not  have  tried  to  penetrate  them 
—only  time  with  me  is  almost  at  an  end — and  on  your  de- 
termination, my  darling,  must  depend " 

"  My  dearest  father,"  interrupted  Lady  Constance  hui> 
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riedlj,  "  your  wishes  must   be  mine.     Tell  rac  only  vrhst  — 
you  think,  what  you  feel,  and  I "  she  paused. 

"  Think  not  of  uiCi  my  dearei^c  child,"  replied  Lord  f 
Ervan,  "  but  ask  your  own  heart  its  w^ishes,  and  be  n  ' 
them.     I  do  not  say  that  it  would  be  otherwise  than  j  _ 
to  tne,  to  confide  you  to  one,  who  of  all  the  bumnu  beingj 
1  ever  met  with,  appears  to  nie  the  brighteBi  image  of  li 
Maker — but  stiU  the  heart  will  not  at  all  limea  toUow  l' 
lead  of  reason,  and  if  you  could  not  be  hap[  _ 

"  Oh !  yes,"  exclaimed  Lady  Conatance,  "  I  will — I  v 
be  bia." 

She  rose  from  her  kneea,  and  threw  her  arms  round  1 
father's  neck,  who  pressed  ber  with  all  a  dying  parent's  loi 
to  liis  heart. 

"  My  God,  I  thank  thee,"  he  murmured,  and  closiiq 
hie  eyes,  sunk  into  an  almost  death-like  state  of  exhauatioi 
Lady  Constance,  in  terror,  colled  the  nurse,  aod  ibej 
administered  a  reviving  draught,  which  Sktttr  a  time  pnr* 
liaily  restored  him. 

He  opened  his  eyes,  and  seeing  the  nurse  near  him,  ba 
whispered  something  to  her,   and  she  instantly  withdrelf'ta 
and,  in  a  few  moments  after,  Lady  Constance  was   etartls 
by  finding  Sir  Roland  by  ber  side.     His  countenaDce  1 
triiyed  the  greatest  anxiety ;  but  that  expression  n 
instant  changed  to  a  deep  flush  of  joy,  as  Lord  St.  Ervi^ 
— placing  Lady  Constance's  hand  in  bia,  said  faintly,  ' 
will  be  yours." 

Sir  Roland  put  his  arm  round  the  being  he  so  long  lia| 
loved,   and   she,   with   perfect  confidence   laying  I 
upon  his  breast,  gave  way  to  a  hurst  of  tears. 

Lord  St.  Erran's  strength  sunk  under  the  great  excite- 
ment of  his  feeling,  and  now  that  all  motive  for  exertion 
was  over,  his  powers  seemed  almost  suddenly  to  fail.  Feel- 
ing himself  dying,  he  whispered  to  Sir  Roland — after  a 
pause  of  deep  emotion,  "  I  would  see  Florence — your 
mother." 

Sir  Roland,  roused  from  the  fulness  of  his  mingled  fe^  J 
ings,  observed  with  terror,  the  great  alteration  which  I 
Uken^place,  and  in  much  alarm  was  about  to  speak,  t ' 
Lord  St.  Ervan,  bending  hia  faded  eye  upon  the  still  » 
tng  girl  by  bis  side,  seemed  to  warn  bim  not  to  alarm  h 
he  therefore  gently  disengaged  bimseir,  and  placing  ] 
■^  u  a  chair  by  ber  father's  bed,  hastened  to  siu 
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mon  his  mott  er  and  Lady  Florence  to  the  chamher,  intima- 
ting  in  a  low  tone  to  the  former  that  the  last  sad  scene 
drew  near.  When  Lord  St.  Ervun  saw  them  enter  the 
room,  he  extended  his  arms  to  take  a  last  embrace  of  Lady 
Florence,  who,  with  the  unrestrained  grief  of  childhood, 
wept  aload  npon  his  breast  Tears  streamed  from  his  ejes, 
as  he  tenderiy  soothed  her,  and  whispered  to  her  of  that 
happy  land,  whither  he  was  hastening,  and  where  she  would 
soon  follow  him,  through  that  Redeemer,  whom  her  jroung 
heart  had  ah'eady  learned  to  love.  He  then  turned  to  Sir 
Roland  and  begged  him  to  pray  Dfith  him,  adding,  "  My 
soul  is  in  perfect  peace."  His  request  was  instantly  com- 
plied with,  and  all  knelt  round  the  bed  of  suffering,  so  soon 
to  be  exchanged  for  the  glories  of  a  heavenly  home. 

When  Sir  Roland  had  ended  a  prayer,  in  which  his 
full  lieart  poured  forth  all  its  holy  feelings,  he  raised  his 
head,  and  became  instantly  and  painfully  aware,  that  a 
change  had  taken  place  in  Lord  St.  Ervan's  appearance. 
He  8^1  breathed,  but  that  was  all  the  sign  of  life  he  gave. 
They  watched  by  him  for  some  hours,  but  he  gave  no  proof 
of  consciousness,  nor  did  a  single  sigh  mark  the  moment 
when  his  soul  departed.  He —  "  passed  away  in  sleep,  in 
the  deep  quiet  of  the  night !" 


CHAPTER  XX. 

"  And  yet  we  mourn  thee  !     Yes  !  thy   place  is  void 
Within  our  hearts^     .... 

.     .     .     .     And  o'er  that  tie  destroyed, 
Though  faith  rejoice,  fond  nature  still  must  melt." 

Mrs.  Hemans. 

The  funeral  was  over,  and  the  first  shock  which  death 
leaves  on  the  mind,  was  beginning  to  subside ;  but  Lady 
Constance's  spirits  seemed  not  to  revive,  so  incalculable  to 
her  was  the  loss  of  one,  whose  eye  had  never  looked  upon  her 
but  in  love  and  kindness.  Ever  since  her  mother's  death, 
which  took  place  when  she  was  of  too  early  an  age  to  retcun 
any  tldng  but  a  faint  remembrance  of  it,  she  had  been  her 
fiither's  almost  constant  companion  ;  and  he  had  delighted 
to  train  her  young  mind,  not  only  in  the  purest  spirit  of  reli- 
17* 
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gkm,  but  also  in  the  paths  of  leamiDg  and  science.  AH  her 
occupations,  therefore,  reminded  her  of  his  care  and  affec- 
tion ;  and  the  notes  with  which  he  had  enriched  her  hooks  of 
study,  were  continually  before  her  eyes,  reminding  her  of  the 
time  when  she  had  read  them  with  him.  How  much  did 
she  miss  the  wisdom  of  that  mind,  which  she  formerly  could 
consult  OD  every  subject !  The  earth,  the  sky,  the  ocean, — 
all  brought  him  to  her  remembrance,  who  had  taught  her  the 
knowledge  of  their  treasures,  and  the  love  of  their  Creator ; 
and  the  cheerfulness  of  whose  mind  had  added  a  charm  to 
aU  his  instruction.  Tet  the  thought  of  his  happiness  was 
joy  to  her  heart,  and  she  loved  to  be  away  from  others,  that 
she  might,  uninterruptedly,  indulge  her  thoughts  of  him. 
"  She  awoke  each  day  to  the  stupendous  thought,  that  her 
&ther  was  in  heaven,  but  she  felt  the  more,  that  she  was^ot 
there;  that  a  veil  of  separation  hung  between  them,  which 
nothing  but  death  could  raise/' 

But  after  a  time  she  saw  that  she  was  acting  selfishly  and 
unkindly,  in  absenting  herself  so  much  from  those,  who 
strove  with  every  attention  which  love  could  suggest,  to 
aoothe  her  sorrow,  and  win  her  back  to  cheerfiilness ;  and 
soon  as  she  felt  her  fiiult,  she  resolutely  denied  its  indul- 
gence. 

The  engagement  between  her  and  Sir  Roland  was  known 
only  to  themselves.  Lady  Ashton,  and  Miss  Gower  ;  for  Lady 
Ashron  thought  that  it  would  be  painful  to  Lady  Constance 
to  have  it  made  subject  of  comment  and  conversation,  so  im- 
mediately after  her  father's  death.  To  Henry  Ashton  they 
would  of  course  have  immediately  communicated  it,  had 
they  been  certain  where  he  was  ;  but  they  did  not  like  th^ 
idea  of  a  letter  containing  intelligence  of  such  a  nature,  to 
be  passing  from  band  to  hand,  and  finally  perhaps,  to  be 
opened  by  a  stranger.  It  was  Lady  Constance's  wish  that 
the  marriage  should  not  take  place  for  some  time ;  and 
finally  it  was  decided,  that  it  should  be  deferred  till  Sir  Ro- 
land returned  from  the  continent,  after  fulfilling  his  engage- 
ment with  Lord  N . 

It  had  been  a  great  trial  to  Lady  Constance  having  to 
leave  Claverton  and  all  its  haunts— endeared  by  so  many 
ties — so  many  recollections !  And  soon  a  new  source  of 
grief  arose,  in  the  bad  state  of  health  into  which  Miss  Grower 
had  fallen,  and  which,  very  soon  after  Lord  St.  Ervan's 
de&th,  obliged  her  to  quit  the  pupils  to  whom  she  was  so 
much  attached.    This  separation  was  a  most  painful  one  ou 
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bodi  ndes,  and  to  Lady  Constance,  the  loss  was  hreparable ; 
for  Miss  Grower  had  lived  with  her  from  the  time  of  her 
mother's  death,  and  was  in  every  way  qualified  to  lead  her 
young  mind  in  the  healthful  paths  of  solid  piety,  and  self- 
denying  exertion.  Kind  as  were  her  other  friends,  none 
coidd  so  well  enter  into  her  feetings  as  regarded  her  father, 
for  none  had  known  him  so  well  as  Miss  Gower ;  and  the 
loss  therefi>re,  of  this  valued  companion,  renewed  in  some  de- 
gree the  acute  regret  she  felt  for  him. 

Sir  Roland  was  unremitting  in  his  devotion  to  Lady  Con- 
stance ;  and  the  strength  of  his  attachment,  which  daily  in- 
creased, showed  itself  in  nothing  more  than  in  the  self-denial 
which  he  exercised,  in  never  intruding  on  her  sohtude,  or 
pressing  her  in  any  way,  to  be  with  him  more  than  she  her- 
self desired.     She  was  deeply  touched  by  his  tender  and 
considerate  affection ;  but  the  very  circumstance  of  tlieir  en- 
gsgement,  which  should  have  brought  her  heart  into  closest 
unkm  with  his,  seemed  to  have  a  totally  contrary  effect.     In 
W  childish  years,  when  she  had  been  so  much  witli  him 
and  his  brother,  though  Henry,  who  was  nearer  her  own 
^iWas  more  frequently  her  companion,  yet  Sir  Roland 
^M  ever  the  one  she  looked  up  to,  for  help  in  her  griefs  and 
^'^Wei,  and  to  him  she  would  now — liad  their  relative  cir- 
cuawtances  remained  unchanged — have  freely  poured  forth 
*«  her  sorrows — ^looking  to  him  for  comfort,  counsel,  and 
•We.   But  her  hurried  engagement  had  arrested  and  altered 
™f  whole  current  of  her  feelings.     The  new  tie  that  was 
wanned  between  them,  had  arisen  before  her  heart  was  pre- 
P^ed  to  receive  and  sanction  it ;  and  though  she  revered 
Jid  admired  hiin  beyond  any  living  creature,  yet  she  now 
'CJt  a  *  gene*  and  discomfort  in  his  presence,  which  was  most 
Nnful  to  her.     She  was  in  fact  doubly  bereaved. — In  her 
'^^her  she  had  lost  the  being  whom  most  she  loved  on  earth, 
^^d  Sir  Roland — to  whom  she  would  once  have  gone  in  all 
the  fulness  of  her  grieving  heart — she  now  felt  an  insur- 
Oiountable  difficulty  in  approaching.     She  felt  as  if  more 
Would  be  required  of  her  than  she  could  give,  and  that  feel- 
inj»  restrained  the  expression  of  the  sentiments  which  really 
did  exist  in  her  heart. 

How  often  do  the  sweetest  and  tenderest  ties  of  life — if 
unaccompanied  by  corresponding  feelings — instead  of  draw- 
ing hearts  into  closer  union,  erect  a  barrier  between  them, 
causing  the  sense  of  distance  to  increase,  as  the  nearness  of 
the  bond  presses  upon  the  reluctant  spirit !     It  was  this 
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feeling  which  stole  over  Ladj  Constance,  as  she  became 
calm  enough,  after  her  father's  death,  tq  join  again  in  the 
usual  routine  of  life  at  Llanaven,  and  which  shut  up  her 
whole  heart— even  to  her  sister — ^for  she  found  it  impossible 
to  talk  of  Sir  Roland  as  she  used  to  do ;  and  where  there  ii 
one  point,  which  we  feel  we  must  avoid  in  conversing  with 
those  most  intimate  with  us,  it  throws  a  restraint  on  all  com- 
munication. A  coldness  and  abstraction  of  feeling,  seemed 
to  usurp  dominion  over  one,  who  was  hy  nature,  so  open 
and  so  free ;  whose  mind  had  seemed  to  dwell  upon  her 
lips,  and  whose  every  word  had  expressed  the  feelings  of 
her  guileless,  loving,  and  expansive  heart. 

This  change  was  un perceived  by  Lady  Ashton,  who 
thought  Lady  Constance's  depression  was  only  the  natural 
statu  of  a  mind,  unrecovered  as  yet  from  its  terrible  bereave- 
ment. For  a  time  Sir  Roland  strove  to  believe  so  too ;  fot 
he  knew  that  the  effect  of  grief,  ever  lies  most  heavily  on 
the  young  and  untried  spirit ;  but  he  could  not  long  blind 
himself  to  the  truth — the  quickened  eye  of  love,  saw  deeper 
into  the  secret  of  her  heart.  He  knew  it  could  not  be  grief 
iur  her  father,  which  made  her  so  cold  to  him — ^for  previous 
to  her  engagement,  she  had  freely  told  her  sorrows,  and 
sought  his  sympathy.  But  now,  if  her  eye  caught  his — in- 
stead of  lighting  up  in  smiling  brightness  as  in  former  times, 
or  returning  his  looks  of  tender  concern,  with  her  usual 
swoot  and  gratoful  expression — she  hurriedly  withdrew  her 
glance,  and  with  busy  idleness,  would  appear  to  occupy 
hvrsclf  in  some  way  apart  from  him. — If  at  any  time,  she 
was  alone  with  him,  in  the  room  or  garden,  she  would  sud- 
denly seem  to  recollect  something  which  she  had  to  fetch — 
something  to  do  elsewhere — as  an  excuse  for  leaving  him. 
lie  felt  her  alienation  in  a  thousand  ways ;  and  things  to 
whicli  he  could  not  have  given  a  name — wounded  him  to 
his  inmost  soul ! 

She  was  never  unkind,  nor  had  she  any  feeling  but  that 
of  love  for  him,  who  loved  her  with  so  full  a  heart ;  but  she 
dreaded  that  he  might  speak — and  she  not  be  able  to  answer 
as  he  might  wish ;  or  that  he  might  think  her  ungrateful  for 
not  fully  responding  to  his  feelings  of  devoted  attachment. 
At  length  the  suffering  of  Sir  Roland's  mind  became  so  in- 
tolerable, that  he  resolved  to  speak  to  her,  and  either  restore 
the  former  freedom  of  their  intercourse,  or  br^ak  for  ever 
the  tie  that  bound  them  together.  He  had  tried  evBiy 
ttienns  which  affection  and  devoted  love  could  devise,  to  win 
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her  back  to  confidence  and  peace,  but  all  seemed  in  vain ; 
and  had  he  not  known  that — if  their  engagement  were  once 
at  an  end — Llanaven  could  not  continue  a  home  to  the  or* 
phan  sisters,  he  would  at  once — whatever  it  might  have  cost 
him — have  restored  her  her  plighted  troth,  and  have  en- 
treated her  to  break  a  bond  which  seemed  so  great  a  burden 
on  her  spirit.  But  situated  as  she  was,  he  could  not  do 
this— and  indeed  the  bare  idea  of  it  was  agony  to  him — but 
he  determined  at  least  to  speak  openly  to  her  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  then  leave  her  free  to  act  as  her  heart  dictated. 

He  had  much  occupation,  connected  with  the  care  of  his 
own  property,  and  with  the  public  business  of  the  county, 
but  when  he  could  find  time,  he  often  accompanied  Lady 
Constance  in  her  rides  and  walks  about  the  beautiful 
countiy  in  which  they  resided.  On  the  smooth  sands,  or 
amongst  the  picturesque  clifis  of  that  lovely  region.  Lady 
Constance  and  her  fiiends,  hod  delighted  in  former  happy 
days,  to  roam  for  hours  together,  searching  for  the  many 
objects  which  the  facile  mind  of  childhood  considers  as 
treasures,  or  chmbing  up  the  rocks  by  unaccustomed  ways, 
whose  danger  made  them  all  the  more  enjoyable.  Amongst 
these  well-known  places,  again  would  she  and  Sir  Roland 
(xften  ramble  together ;  but  the  unchanged  scenes  without, 
made  the  change  within,  but  the  more  strongly  and  pain- 
fully felt  Lady  Constance  continually  struggled  against 
her  feelings,  and  strove  to  be  all  that  Sir  Roland  could 
wish,  but  the  very  effort  produced  the  constraint  which  she 
was  so  anxious  to  throw  off. 

They  were  strolling  along  beneath  the  cliffs,  on  one  of 
those  still,  sofl,  genial  days  we  sometimes  have  in  the  month 
of  February,  "  when  Spring's  first  gale  comes  forth  to 
whisper  where  the  violets  lie,"  and  overcome  by  the  lassitude 
occasioned  by  the  unusual  warmth  of  the  air,  they  seated 
themselves  on  a  grass-covered  ledge  of  the  rock,  whilst 
Lady  Florence,  at  some  distance,  regardless  of  the  heat, 
was  chmbing  about  in  search  of  the  little  flowers,  which 
bloom  the  first,  or  playing  with  a  Newfoundland  dog,  which 
belonged  to  Henry,  and  which  was  a  universal  favourite, 
for  the  absent  sailor's  sake. 

Sir  Roland  generdly  had  with  him  a  volume  of  poetry, 
or  of  some  pleasant  instruction,  such  as  suited  the  light 
studies  of  the  open  air,  and  now  he  read  for  some  time  to 
Lady  Constance,  as  they  sat  together  ;  but  even  while  thus 
employed,  he  could  not  but  feel  miserable,  as  he  obser\'ed 
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the  coldness  and  abstraction  of  the  manner  in  which  she 
listened.  He  ceased  after  a  while,  but  the  pause  in  his 
voice  seemed  unobsenred  by  her. 

He  spoke  to  her  at  length,  and  she  started  as  one 
awakened  fiom  sleep ;  but  turning  to  him  with  a  kind  smile, 
though  with  a  heightened  colour,  she  said — 

**  I  beg  jour  pardon,  I  have  been  very  rude  and  inatten- 
tiYe ;  the  heavy  air  and  the  rolling  of  the  waves  sent  nn^ 
mind,  I  think,  to  sleep  ;  but  I  liked  what  you  were  read- 
ing, though  my  thoughts  had  wsmdered  from  it  for  a 
moment.'' 

**  Constance,"  said  Sir  Roland,  *'  I  cannot  bear  that  sad 
and  patient  look.  I  had  rather  a  thousand  times  see  you 
occasionally  overwhelmed  with  grief,  than  for  you  to  ap- 
pear as  if  all  feeling — all  power  of  enjoyment  were  gone." 

He  paused  ;  then  with  earnest  energy  he  continued — for 
he  had,  after  silently  committing  his  way  to  God,  ner?ed 
himself  to  speak  upon  the  subject  that  was  to  decide  all 
his  earthly  fate — 

"  I  have  long  observed  the  sorrow  and  oppression  of  your 
mind,  and  1  was  but  too  willing  for  a  while  to  believe  that 
it  was  the  natural  efiect  of  the  griefs  you  had  had  to  en- 
dure ;  but  time  as  *  it  passes  brings  no  change  to  you,  and 
the  reserve  and  embarrassment  you  always  show  when  in 
my  society,  presses  the  painful  conviction  upon  me,  that  I 
— ^who  would  do  €ill  to  make  you  happy — am  the  miserable 
cause  of  your  unhappiness." 

*'  Oh  !  no,  no,"  said  Lady  Constance,  interrupting  liim, 
"  dear  Roland,  do  not  say  that,  indeed  it  is  not  so ;  I  am 
not — ^you  do  not  make  me  unhappy,  but  I  cannot  so  soon 
forget" — and  she  burst  into  tears. 

Sir  Roland  with  <lifficulty  repressed  his  own  emotion, 
but  waiting  till  he  could  command  his  voice,  he  said — 

"  Dear  Constance,  would  that  you  could  always  let  those 
tears  of  natural  feeling  flow  freely  before  me.  Oh  !  that 
it  were  as  in  old  times,  when  every  trouble  of  your  heart 
was  brought  to  me  ;  when  I  was  your  comforter,  and  your 
support.  I  know  indeed,  that  you  have  now  a  better  and 
holier  refuge  to  fly  to  ;  One  who  *  in  all  your  aflliction  is 
afflicted' — but  still,  if  your  heart  were  with  me  as  it  used 
to  be,  you  would  love  to  claim  the  sympathy,  which  is  yours 
now,  a  thousand  times  more  than  ever.  Yes,  I  cannot  dis- 
guise it  from  myself — it  were  worse  than  madness  to  endea- 
vour to  do  so— you  do  not  love  me— the  fatal  tie,  which 
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should  hare  bound  us  together,  heart  and  sou!,  is  feit  as  a 
gaUing  chain  by  jou.     I  will  not  ask  tou  to  break  h — I 
cannot  ask  jou  to  do  that — not  jet — my  selfish  heart  refuses 
to  do  that  yet — but  I  would  entreat — beseech  rou  to  believe, 
that  worlds  could  not  induce  me  to  urge  the  fulfilment  of 
your  engagement,  unless  I  saw  and  felt  it  was  vour  hearths 
desire  it  should  continue.     You  have  been — ^perhaps  un- 
wisely, precipitately^-offered  an  affection — wholly  ruurs — 
but  which,  I  now  feel,  does  not  meet  mith  an  ani?wenng 
feeling  in  your  breast     It  were  Tain  to  offer  me  libertv ! 
it  would  be  like  opening  the  cage  to  the  pinioned  bird — I 
have  no  power  to  fly ;  but  I  ^t  you  free — ^perfectly  fn^e — 
though  my  own  faith  I  shall  erer  keep  plighted  to  you  till 
—your  will  shall  perforce  break  the  bond." 

He  spoke  hurriedly,  as  fearing  his  resolufion  should  fail, 

uid  Lady  Constance  was  too  much  agitated  to  interrupt 

^nm.    When  he  paused  however,   she  instantly  bff:»ought 

bimto  beUeve  she  had  no  wish  to  end  their  engagement — 

no  desire  but  to  make  herself  worthv  of  hi«  affection. 

^  Do  not  speak  so,"  replied  Sir  Roland,  "  if  I  am  in 
MJ7  way  worthy  of  you,  it  is  only  in  the  devoted  love  I  bear 
you.  But,  Constance,  are  you  speaking  your  whole  mind, 
w  saying  you  wish  our  engagement  to  continue  ?  Remem- 
"»)  dearest,  it  were  better — oh !  many,  many,  many  times 
^  break  it  off  now,  than  to  find  too  late,  that  you  have 
^'■^en  the  feelings  within  you.  I  have  no  wish,"  he 
*«ied  with  a  sad  smile,  "  to  persuade  you  that  you  do  not 
jj^c  me,  but  I  do  most  earnestly  desire  that  you  should 
"®U  yourself  as  free  from  any  restraint. — 1  have  sometimes 
thouj^t — ^you  will  let  me  say  all  I  feel,  Constance,"  he 
^ntinued,  looking  at  her  for  a  moment,  then  withdrawing 
^  eyes  from  her  countenance,  while  his  own  was  crossed 
"J  strong  and  contending  emotions,  "  T  have  sometimes 
^bought,  that — amongst  the  many  persons  with  whom  you 
'^'e  acquainted,  there  might  perhaps  be  some  one  whom — 

^ose  good  quaUties — who  might "     He  stopped — 

"^n  continued  with  a  desperate  effort — "  who  might  have 
^eft  a  &vourable  impression  on  your  mind.  Forgive  me 
»or?enturing  on  such  a  subject — but  I  would  not  for  worlds 
^ePesuch  the  case — stand  in  the  way  of  your  happiness. 
Could  you  confide  in  me  sufficiently — to  tell  me — for  I  do 

'^t  loTe  you  selfishly — whether ^"     He  raised  his  eyes 

for  a  moment,  and  Lady  Constance  met  their  gaze  un- 
Arinkmgly,  though  her  colour  had  mounted  to  her  temples. 
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**No,  Roland)"  sbe  answered,  "I  have  never  given  a 
thought  to  any  being,  and  I  feel  sure  that  I  could  not  in- 
trust mj  happiness  with  greater  security  to  any  one  than  to 
you,  whom  I  have  known  from  childhood — ^who  have  ever 
been  the  kindest  and  best  of  friends.  But  I  have  feared 
you  would  not  be  satisfied  with  me ;  I  mean,'*  she  added, 
as  she  raised  her  troubled  eyes  to  his, ''  I  thought  my  cold 
heart  might  not  content  you — I  feared 


**  Dearest  Constance,"  said  Sir  Roland,  '*  do  not 
yourself ;  do  not  say  another  word ;  tell  me  only  that  yon 
wish  no  change — and  let  me  now  as  for  the  first  time  begin 
and  try  to  make  you  like  me." 

Lady  Constance  was  much  moved  by  his  generosity,  ond 
with  a  glowing  smile  she  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  say- 
ing— 

*'  That  would  be  impossible,  for  you  have  ever  been  one 
of  the  dearest  of  my  friends." 

**  Thank  you,  dear  Constance,  for  your  kindness,'*  here- 
plied — ^though  a  sigh  arose  as  he  felt  how  inadequately  her 
feelings  answered  to  his — **  let  us  then  be  at  least  true 
fi'iends.  Should  I  succeed  in  obtaining  your  full  affection, 
then  we  shall  indeed  be  happy — ^but  if  not — better,  far  bet 
ter  it  will  be  that  I  alone  should  suffer." 

After  this  conversation  Lady  Constance  felt  much  of  her 
reserve  wear  off,  and  her  intercourse  with  Sir  Roland  be- 
came more  like  what  it  had  been  before  their  engagement. 
Sir  Roland  was  careful  not  to  disturb  this  tranquil  state  of 
things,  by  showing  any  anxiety  to  engage  a  more  exclusive 
feeling — though  he  would  fain  have  done  so— and  theii 
days  flowed  on  in  works  of  piety  and  usefulness,  and  ic 
pleasant  study  and  recreation. 

Sir  Roland  had  not  expected  to  be  called  away  from  home 
till  late  in  the  spring.  Great,  therefore,  was  his  disappoint- 
ment, at  hearing  from  his  uncle,  that  circumstances  having 
brought  their  foreign  plans  more  forward  than  was  expected, 
his  presence  was  desired  immediately,  and  that  he  trusted 
he  would  be  able  to  join  him  without  delay.  This  was  a 
severe  trial  to  him,  coming  too,  just  at  the  time  when  a  feel- 
ing of  returning  confidence  had  begun  to  dawn  in  Lady 
Constance's  heart  towards  him,  and  her  mind  had  seemed 
to  shake  off  somewhat  of  its  oppression  and  unhappiness. 
His  habitual  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  restrained!  him, 
)iowever,  from  murmuring,  though  a  sigh  of  deep  regret 
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woold  often  escape  from  his  bosom.  Lady  Constance  en- 
deayonred  bjr  eveiy  thoughtful  attention  to  speak  her  regard 
for  him,  and  to  render  him  perfectly  happy  in  his  feehng^ 
leqiectiDg  her.  He  felt  all  her  kindness — and  her  sweet- 
ness of  manner  towards  him,  would  have  made  him  indeed 
but  too  happy,  had  there  not  been  in  all  her  looks  and  ac- 
tionsy  a  something — undefined,  but  not  the  less  felt — which 
continually  brought  to  his  hecut,  the  chilling  conviction — 
that  all  she  did  for  him,  proceeded  more  from  a  desire  to 
gnre  him  pleasure  than  from  the  spring  of  love  within..  Still 
he  hoped  that  the  time  would  come,  when  her  heart  would 
be  wholly  his — when  he  could  feel  that  she  sought  his  side  # 
— not  because  she  knew  that  then  only  was  he  happy — 
but  because  that  then  only  would  she  be  happy  her- 
self The  oppression  on  his  spirits  increased  hourly  how- 
ever, during  the  few  days  that  intervened  between  the  re- 
ceipt of  his  uncle's  letter,  and  the  time  fixed  for  him  to  go, 
and  he  felt  utterly  miserable. 

**  Come  with  me,  Constance,"  he  said  on  the  morning  of 
his  departure  ;  "  come  with  me  once  more  upon  the  shore. 
My  kind  mother's  preparations  will  not  be  finished  yet,  and 
we  shall  have  time  for  a  walk." 

Lady  Constance  hastened  to  prepare  herself,  and  was  with 
him  again  in  .a  few  moments.  She  took  his  arm  and  they 
*walk^  on  slowly,  sadly,  and  in  silence,  till  they  reached  the 
little  turfy  bank  where  they  had  sat  a  few  weeks  before,  dur- 
ing that  conversation  which  had  served  at  the  time  to  restore 
somewhat  of  peace  and  hope  to  Sir  Roland's  bosom.  But 
how  was  that  peace  now  again  troubled  !  that  hope  where 
flown  1" 

"  Let  us  rest  here,"  said  Sir  Roland. — Oh  !  Constance, 
how  miserable  I  feel !  my  heart  seems  to  droop  within  me ! 
It  is  weak  thus  to  give  way ; — but  there  are  times  in  which 
one's  soul  seems  crushed  by  a  weight  it  cannot  resist." 

**  Dear  Roland,"  replied  Lady  Constance,  "  you  will  soon 
return  to  us ;  will  you  not  ?" 

**  I  know  not,  Constance ;  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  were  going 
for  ever !  But  I  must  not — must  not  give  way  to  this  de- 
spondency. I  am  a  great  professor,  but  I  fear  a  poor  doer 
c5r  my  heavenly  Father's  will,  for  my  heart  is  terribly  rebel- 
lious. But  now,  dear,  I  will  try  and  shake  off  this  unmanly 
folly,  and  enjoy  the  few  moments  that  yet  remain  to  me,  of 
being  with  you.  But  yet  there  is  one  thing  I  must  say. — 
Oa  3iis  very  spot,  Constance,  some  weeks  ago,  you  assured 
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me  jou  did  not  wish  to  break  our  engagement. — ^l  would  nol 
renew  this  subject,*'  he  added,  seeing  Ladj  Constance  look^ 
jed  distressed — only  that  I  do  so  earnestly  desire  your  happi- 
ness !  and  I  wish  that  if  ever  we  are  united,  it  should  be 
with  the  full  consent  of  jour  whole  heart, — unbiassed  bj 
any  thing  but  its  own  inctinations.  When  I  am  awaj,  mj 
mother's  home  might  still  be  jours  and  Florence's,  eyen  if 
— "  he  stopped  abruptlj,  for  a  throb  of  such  agonj  passed 
through  his  heart,  as  for  the  moment  completelj  overcame 
him  ;  .recovering,  however,  he  continued — "even  if  oar  en- 
gagement were  at  an  end. — I  have  spoken  of  Florence,  be- 
cause I  fear  that  the  child's  happiness  maj  be  dearer  to  jov 
than  jour  own — I  have  at  least  sometimes  fancied  that-* 
JOU  sacrifice  yourself  for  her." 

He  fixed  his  dark  eyes  with  intense  anxietj  upon  Ladj 
Constance,  whose  countensmce  could  ill  bear  his  scrutinj, 
for  she  felt  conscious  that  a  desire  that  Ladj  Florence 
should  continue  under  Ladj  Ashton's  protection,  had  min- 
gled with  her  other  feelings,  in  determining  her  to  continue 
her  engagement  with  Sir  Roland.  Still  she  knew  that  her 
high  regard  for  him,  and  her  desire  for  his  happiness,  had 
had  bj  far  the  greater  share  in  her  decision,  and  this  re- 
flection enabled  her — when  the  first  moment  of  discomfort 
which  his  words 'had  produced,  had  passed— to  meet  his, 
searching  glance  with  openness.     She  replied — 

**  Roland,  I  will  not  denj  that  one  of  the  charms  of  mj 
engagement  to  you,  has  been  the  thought  of  mj  sister's 
happiness,  but  I  can  truly  say,  that  never  would  I,  even  for 
her  sake,  have  renewed  my  engagement,  had  not  you  your- 
self been  one,  whom  I  loved,  and  who  I  knew  would  make  . 
me  happy.  Have  I  not  known  you,"  she  said — kindly 
desirous  of  setting  his  heart  at  rest — "  since  my  earliest 
days  1  and  when  have  I  ever  heard  an  unkind  word  fi'om 
your  lips  1  And  do  you  think  I  cannot  trust  you  now — 
when,  as  you  tell  me,  all  your  heart  is  mine  1" 

"  As  I  tell  you,  Constance,"  repeated  Sir  Roland  re- 
proachfully, "  you  know  that  all  my  heart  is  yours — at 
least  all  I  dare  give  to  mortal  being." 

"  I  do  know  it,  in  truth,"  replied  Lady  Constance,  "  but 
I  did  not  like,"  she  added  playfully,  "  to  presume  upon 
my  knowledge." 

"Dear  Constance,"  replied  Sir  Roland,  enchanted  at 
this  return  of  ease  and  confidence,  "  you  have  taken  a  load 
from  my  heart ;  and  strange  to  say,  the  last — the  parting 


hour,  aeems  the  iift|ipiHt  mMtd  lax*  beset  lo  me.  God  is  renr 
merciful— idio  in  die  fais&«r  ciap  of  M-fkaraXMn  inftiMj:  do 
sweet  a  draught !  and  in  Hs^  'ckie-p  cc>nipasf  ion,  ^ends  eanhlr 
comfiut  to  temper  canhir  intiroiw.  Conssaoce.  you  vill 
write  to  me,  in  mT  sad  exak- 1  You  do  uot  know  the  wean' 
life  I  am  about  to  le^ad.     Toa  wilj  write  to  me !" 

"  Surelj  I  will,"*  lefrfied  Ladj  ConAai&e ;  *-  and  teU  vou 
all  I  doy  so  Tou  will  not  escape  the  task  of  Mentor,  but  will 
have  to  fulfil  thai,  in  additioii  to  ail  your  other  burthcncK.** 

"  That  will  be  rather  the  charm,  that  will  compensate  (or 
all  die  rest,**   said  Sir  Roland.     '*  What  a  joy  and  de- 
list will  it  be,  to  leave  all  die  we-arisome  woik,  aiid  bu8t- 
lia^  scenes  I  shall  be  eneagied  in.  to  meet  you  in  quiet  and 
tolitude — ^you  and  God.  dear  Constance.     Yes !  thanki*  lie 
^      to  Him!  the  thought  of  you,  is  ever  accompanied  with  llin 
gracious  presence,  for  I  know  that  I'ou  love  II  im  as  well  as 
1  do.    But  oh  !  this  hateful  journey  !    Now  when  all  smiles 
upon  me,  I  must  depart,  and  leave  what  alone  makes  lifu 
^        pieasaat,  to  mix  in  scenes  which   I  detest.     I   would  ^ivo 
I       woiids  to  stay  with  you  !  it  seems  impossible— ini}K>ssibio 
f       fcrme  to  go.    Dear  Constance,  if  you  knew  what  an  avony 
It  is  &r  me  to  part  from  you — ^}'0U  whom  I  have  loved  be- 
yond the  time  to  which  memory  goes  back  I—and  yet,  jht- 
K*,"  be  added,  sadly,  "it  is  best  for  me  to  go — when  I 
^  ^'^y^TOU  may  perhaps  think  of  me  with  greater  tcn- 
^^^^s  than  you  do  now,"  and  he  covered  his  face  with  his 
"'^  to  hide  his  stnigghng  emotion.     After  a  few  moments 
"^  started  up,  exclaiming,  "  But  this  is  useless  folly,  and 
^t  must  part ;  yet  I  am  cruel,  and  selfish  enough  to  foel, 
™^  were  this  parting  the  same  anguish  to  you,  that  it  is  to 
''*e-I  should  be  happy  !     Do  not  hate  me,  Constance,  for 
1  am  very  miserable.'* 
j         Lady  Constance  whose  tears  flowed  fast,  replied, 

"You  are  unjust,  Roland — indeed  you  are — to  doubt 

that  I  love  you.     Oh  !  do  believe  me,  when  I  say  1  do— 

and  when  I  tell  you  how  sad  this  parting  is  to  mo.     If  only 

1  could  feel  that  you  were  satisfied  with  me — that  you  <li(i 

not  doubt  me — then  I  too  should  be  happy.     Sun^ly  my 

tears  must  show  that  this  is  no  joyfiil  moment  V 

Sir  Roland  pressed  her  hand  to  his  heart,  and  ft^lt 
somewhat  of  consolation  at  the  sight  of  her  distress  ;  but 
his  were  mingled — confiised  emotions,  and  Ikj  could  not 
speak.  He  knew  she  loved  him  ;  but  he  felt  that  her 
love  was  not  like  his,  and  Ids  mind  was  still  troubled. 
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He  struggled  long  for  composure — and  prajed  earnestly 
for  strength  and  comfort — and  they  were  sent ;  his  beait 
was  Ufted  up  to  Him  whose  unfailmg  love  is  ever-satis- 
fying !  and  he  rejoiced,  with  calmed  feehng,  that  this  worid 
was  not  *•  his  all.' 

"  Constance,"  he  said  at  length,  '*  I  do  not  doubt  jma 
love,  and  you  wilT  forgive  the  waywardness  of  my  unreason- 
able heeirt.  Oh !  you  are  dear  to  me — dearer  than  any 
thing  on  earth  should  be — for  you  make  me  forget  ef&j 
thing  almost,  but  yourself  I  suffer  sorely  for  my  idolatry ! 
When  my  heart  gives  God  again  His  proper  place  witlmi 
me — ^then  I  shall  again  be  happy — not  till  then !  But  all 
must  be  well,  and  we  shall  perhaps  soon  wander  on  this 
shore  again  with  more  joyful  spirits.  But  now,"  he  added 
in  a  constrained  manner,  *'  I  must  be  going.  You  will  come 
back  with  me  1" 

Lady  Constance  had  still  continued  sitting  on  the  bank, 
but  now  she  sprung  up,  and  with  a  faltering  voice  ex 
claimed,  '*  Oh  !  Roland,  do  not  speak  so  coldly  to  me  !** 
and  she  burst  into  tears. 

'*  Coldly  !  Constance,"  said  Sir  Roland,  as  every  nenre 
trembled — "  coldly — I  cold  to  you  1" 

He  felt  the  injustice  of  the  accusation,  yet  it  brought. 
with  it  a  joy  inexpressible.  That  reproof  was  d^*er  to  hinm 
than  all  the  protestations  of  love  which  languagexould  hav^ 

supplied,  for  it  showed  him  that  she  valued  his  affection 

that  she  felt  pained  at  any  apparent  diminution  in  it !     H^ 
was  at  that  moment  happier  than  he  had  ever  been  througbs 
all  his  life — a  new  existence  seemed  given  him ;  and  as  h^ 
looked  on  her  he  was  about  to  leave,  he  felt  how  far  bettei" 
it  was  to  be  absent — and  beloved,  than  present — and  an  ob^ 
ject  of  indifference  !     He  could  not  express  what  passe<J 
within  him,  but  he  spoke  hurried  words  of  deep  affection, 
and  when   Lady  Constance  again  looked  at  him,  she  saw 
in  his  countenance  a  joy  it  had  never  beamed  with  before. 

Arm  in  arm  they  returned  to  the  house ;  Sir  Roland's 
heart  too  full  of  happiness  almost  for  speech,  and  Lady 
Constance  happy  too  in  the  consciousness  of  the  peace  and 
joy  she  had  given  him.  They  joined  Lady  Ashton,  and 
after  a  few  minutes  Lady  Constance  left  the  room  that  Sir 
Roland  might  be  with  his  mother  alone ;  but  when  the 
grating  sound  of  the  carriage- wheels  was  heard  on  the  gra- 
vel before  the  house,  she  again  joined  them.  Sir  Roland's 
spirit  sunk  anew  under  the  prospect  of  separation,  and  it 
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waa  not  without  a  painfiil   effort  that  he  spoke  compo- 
sedlj. 

At  hist  the  servant  announced  that  the  carriage  was 
leadj,  and  feeling  that  delaj  only  prolonged  the  suffering, 
and  increased  the  difficulty  of  parting,  he  rose,  and  em- 
hraced  his  mother,  kissed  the  blooming  child  who  hung  in 
tears  about  his  neck,  and  pressing  Lady  Constance  for  a 
moment  to  his  heart,  threw  himself  into  the  carriage,  which 

Mxm  bore  him  for  away  from  the  dearest  objects  of  his 

earthly  affections. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

"Ido  Dot  thiDk  his  bright  blue  eyes,  are  like  his  blather's,  keen, 
Nor  his  brow  so  full  of  childUh  thought,  as  his  hath  ever  been; 
But  his  youthful  heart's  a  fountain  clear,  of  mind  and  tender  feeling-, 
And  his  very  look's  a  dream  of  light,  rich  depths  of  love  revealing." 

Moultrie. 

"  His  very  heart  athirst 
To  gaze  at  nature  in  her  green  array, 
Upon  the  ship's  tall  side  he  stands  possessed 
With  vbions  prompted  by  intense  desire."  Cowper. 

Sir  Roland  was  one  whose  society  was  most  delightful, 
™ftothe  most  pleasing  manners,  he  added  all  the  charm  of 
*  cultivated  mind,  and  of  a  lively,  bright,  poetical  imagina- 
J^'i*   Ladj  Constance  felt  his  loss  exceedingly ;  yet,  when 
'•Cf  first  feelings  of  regret  were  past,  she  experienced  a  re- 
pose of  nerves  and  of  mind  to  which  she  had  long  been  a 
*^nger.     It  was  however,  deeply  painful  to  her  to  feel  that 
°'r  Roland's  absence  was  a  relief — painful,  as  regarded  her 
o^n  future  prospects — painfiil,  doubly,  as  it  made  her  seem 
w  her  own  eyes,  ungrateful  to  one  whose  heart  was  so  whol- 
'/  given  up  to  her.     When  she  thought  of  his  almost  fault- 
less character,  of  his  ardent  piety,  and  above  all,  of  the 
deep^  devoted  love  he  bore  to  her,  she  wondered  that  she 
could  feel  any  thing  but  the  livehest  attachment  to  him ;  and 
often,  bitterly,  did  she  weep  over  the  coldness,  and  way- 
wardness of  her  heart,  and  tremble  with   self-reproach,  as 
she  could  not  but  be  conscious  that  now,  in  his  absence,  she 
felt  a  peace,  his  presence  had  never  imparted.     And  yet 
her  feelings  were  not  unnatural ;  for  when  with  Sir  Roland, 
18* 
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m&  'Wis  lerwmnilv  ^ntciiin;!  ovf?  henefif  m  order  tD  be 
i^iiic  iiiiL  un^nr.^'i  ti  Jiin  :  iiiv*  ^^ru  tearful  of  paminv  Idb, 
luizii'.im  ~t;  lit  iik:!:}^^  T^xii  :ui  be  liiiL  ami  tD  show  him  tint 
it*  muw  iKr  i^iih;^  '■  imi  ^huk  iini!i}U:<i:ioQsfT,  she  wasefer 
ii::::ii;£  i  :iLr.  ~:ii:ii;£!i  jiiiuHncttii  bj  die  pizretst  feelings,  and 
"1^^  £:uiii*:ir  -ucTivi^i :  .laii  x  vos  on  inexpr»s3iile  rest  to  to 
rL::>i  lt'I  fomr^.  "viea  ^e  ::i}ttiii  a^oin  $pesk  and  aet,  wA 
'jnr.  i^s-T-ju  :.j  :V.ijl  iinv  *d«*  wi^iti;  and  aet<?«L  Xoirthatfce 
w*«  ^i^j«2:  *r:t;  brKizheii  3it;r»;  ir^tiiy,  and  her  step  regained 
i"_«  *!.\iw:  sT-riJij: :  '^e  !.T'*;-:ii*ss  of  her  ssiiifi^h  spirits  again 
\y:Z^:.  ::■  m:™  i:.:  -i-tt  i:i:cr:-ec:ii:3«:»:.  an4l  her  roice  was  once 
iTj'>r^  h*:inf  :-  Tores  :f  j*:^  :gs  <!liieierfrjlrh:S»  which  had  kmg 

I:  wa*  a  *'i'»ppj  ':*l3£  :«:r  c.fr  Li  *5cit?-  respects,  that  Liidr 
A'jrjron  'sc-is  o:'  i  mosi:  eij»::aJIii^.  a.-i«LPspk-i«>us  disposition; 
^ingnjlarlv  a."niabl^  h^rr^j:".  s^j-^  wi«  wiiiiax  to  think  all  the 
worlfJ  the  same,  and  2l:ii'i.nj  indeed  must  hare  been  the  de- 
fect she  could  ever  have  tJen-eiTed  in  th»>se  she  loved.  The 
licautiful  simpUcitT  of  her  character,  and  the  singleness  of 
her  mind,  though  tliev  assisreti  greazlv  in  making  her  an  up- 
right uncompromising  follower  of  her  Saviours,  vet  unfitted 
her  exceed inglv  for  anv  deep  insight  into  the  characters  of 
her  fellow-creatures,  and  made  her  hut  little  versed  in  read- 
inff  their  feelinjjs  and  sentiments.  What  tliev  ou»rht  to  fed 
— that,  she  supposed  they  did  feel;  and  no  questioning 
doubt  on  such  subjects  evi?r  entered  her  mind.  Her  own 
uneventful  life  had  served  much  to  increase  this  peculiaritj 
of  disposition.  Married  early,  to  the  only  man  she  had  ever 
loved,  she  lived  with  him  in  continiiallv-increasin?  confi- 
dence  and  affection,  till  death's  heavy  hand  severed  the  per- 
fect tie  which  existed  between  them  ;  and  then,  the  dutiful 
love,  and  amiable  consideration  of  her  sons,  conspired  to 
keep  distrust  and  anxiety  far  from  her  breast. 

Fronj  the  moment  that  she  found  Lady  Constance  had 
promised  her  hand  to  Sir  Roland,  no  doubt  had  ever  crossed 
iier  mind,  as  to  the  whole  of  her  young  friend's  heart  hav- 
ing been  given  with  her  faith  ;  and  all  the  many  things 
which  had  bron<rht  such  bitter  conviction  of  the  coiitrarv  to 
Sir  Roland's  love-quickened  eye,  had  passed  beneath  hers, 
without  awakeniijg  one  mistrustful  feeling.  It  would,  in 
truth,  have  been  difficult  for  anyone — especially  a  mother — 
to  have  looked  on  Sir  Roland,  and  to  have  imagined  it  pos- 
sible that  the  unshackled  heart  of  any  girl,  could  have  re- 
fused itself  to  his  love  ! 
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Lady  Ashton^s  unquestioning  confidence  was  a  great  re- 
lief to  Ladj  Constance,  freeing  her  as  it  did  from  scrutinis- 
ing observation,  and  making  her  feel  perfectly  at  her  ease. 
Yet  it  often  also  made  her  feel  uncomfortable ;  for  in  speak- 
ing of  Sir  Roland,  Lady  Ashton  always  seemed  to  infer  her 
deroted  attachment  to  him,  and  would  .express  with  every 
kindness  her  heart  could  dictate,  her  sympathy  for  the  sor- 
nnr  which  she  thought  his  absence  must  occasion  her ; 
and  Lady  Constance,  whose  whole  soul  was  truth  itself, 
wu  forced  to  keep  silence,  when  she  would  otherwise 
{iadly  have  opened  her  heart,  and  all  its  feelings  to  one 
vhom  she  loved  as  a  mother.  She  hoped  indeed  that  the 
time  would  come,  in  wliich  her  feelinnfs  for  her  future  hus> 
bud,  would  be  all  he  could  desire,  and  all  that  his  mother 
Bov  fondly  imagined  them  to  be ;  yet  it  was  painful  to 
Ikf  to  see  Lady  Ashton  give  her  credit  for  sentiments 
vhicb  she  was  conscious  she  did  not  possess. 

Sir  Roland  had  left  England  but  a  few  days,  when  Lady 
Ashton  received  a  letter  from  Henry,  dated  from  Rio,  saying 
tlmt  he  was  coming  home  directly,  and  that  he  hoped  to 
obtain  leave  of  absence  for  a  few  weeks,  or  perhaps  even 
Bontha,  before  he  was  obliged  to  join  the  new  ship  to  which 
be  had  been  appointed.  This  unexpected  news  spread  uni- 
versal joy  among  the  inmates  of  Llanaven,  for  they  had  not 
Ken  the  young  seaman  for  above  three  years,  and  he  was 
shrajs  ^he  life  and  delight  of  the  house  when  at  home. 

There  is  something  smgularly  captivating  in  the  profes- 
■OQ  of  a  sailor — something  so  chivalrous,  so  full  of  daring, 
•nd  of  danger !  In  early  youth,  the  being,  who  under  all 
circumstances  would  be  beloved,  becomes,  when  absent  on 
bis  storm-rocked  home,  the  object  of  intensest  interest  and 
affection ;  and  a  halo  of  bright,  but  tenderest  feeling,  ever 
shines  around  him,  and  the  sublime  element  on  which  he 
moves ! 

Henry  Ashton  was  indeed,  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the 

great  affection  that   was  bestowed   upon   him.     He   was 

wholly  unlike  Sir  Roland  in  countenance,  though  in  their 

tall  slight  figures,  and  in  the  fine  outline  of  their  heads, 

there  was  much  resemblance.     Sir  Roland's  was  a  high, 

intellectual  style  of  beauty,  very  rarely  to  be  met  with ;  and 

on  his  pale  brow  there  was  a  pensive  dignity  unusual  at  his 

age— heightening  the  expression  of  extreme  sensibility  which 

tiled  his  dark  steadfast  eye. 

Heniy'a  countenance  on  the  contrary  was  a  continual  al 
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ternalion  of  light  and  shade.  His  full  blue  eyea  hnd  n  i 
^or  and  gentlenees  in  their  expression  when  at  rest,  wl 
was  most  touching; ;  while  when  animated,  they  lit  up  i 
a  lustre  which  seemed  almost  to  emit  hving  sparks.  I 
naiurally^  fair  complexion  was  bronzed  bj  the  sea-air,  I 
by  ifie  burning  suns  of  southern  climes,  yet  liia  foreba 
■haded  by  his  gotd-brown  liair,  was  pure  ami  white  u 
childhood.  He  had  not  the  fine  features  which  Sir  Rol( 
possessed,  but  liis  couuteaance — varying  with  every  thoQ| 
and  feeling — was  irresistible  in  its  changeful  beauty. 

The  character  of  the  two  brothers  had  many  thinga 
common,  for  they  were  both  generous,  liuth  affeatiuw 
both  warm-hearted,  and  lioth  warm-tempered  ;  but  the' 
velopmeot  uf  these  qualities  in  the  one,  differed  so  ma 
from  what  it  was  in  the  other,  that  nt  first  si^t  thej  tn^ 
have  been  pronounced  totally  dissimilar.  There  was  a  I 
ferenceof  tour  years  in  their  ilges,  yet  their  attaohmentf 
unbounded,  and  it  would  hare  been  difficult  to  say,  wbid 
of  the  fair-haired  sunny  child,  whose  countenance  "1 
spring  time  smiled,"  or  the  dark-eyed  boy,  whose  very  t 
beamed  from  his  face — hnd  the  more  devoted  love  Sxi 
other.  Yet  it  was  curious  to  trace  the  different  ways 
which  the  same  feeling  would  show  itself!  Wlien  quil 
little  child,  if  any  thing  were  given  to  Henry,  he  would 
variably  ask  the  same  for  his  brother;  and  if  denied  il, 
would  often  dash  his  own  ^ill  down  on  the  ground,  a 
with  bitter  words,  and  streaming  tears  refuse  to  take 
while  Sir  Roland — equally  thoughtful  for  the  little  one-* 
refused  the  boiin  he  asked  for  him,  would  carry  off  his  o 
possession,  aud  give  that  to  the  child — nor  feel  lie  mad 
SQcrilice. 

Henry's  temper  though  quick  was  thoroughly  amiable, 
his  naturally  careless,  joyous  disposition,  would  carry  a« 
in  its  bounding  flood,  many  a  grievance,  and  sense  of  wri 
which  would  have  wounded  another  to  the  very  soul ; 
though  his  mood  would  chafe  and  fret  at  any  opposilion 
he  met  with,  yet  so  much  of  playfulness  and  of  sweet  lem 
mingled  itself  with  his  flashing  fits  of  anger,  thai  it  m 
hard  to  saj  whether  they  did  not  bring  out  more  of  b«a 
than  they  hid ;  as  water  when  thrown  high  in  the  air  by 
posing  rock^  shines  in  the  sunbeam,  with  a  sparhling,  bal 
t(»us  light,  the  tranquil  stream  can  never  show.  Hia  foi 
— casting  scarcely  more  of  shade  over  hia  character  tl 
;r  cloud  leaves  on  the  ocean — were  forgivei 
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n  f«lt ;  and  be  had  therefore  never  fully  set  himsc^lf  to 
unwt  (bein,  for  ncTer  had  he  fully  learnt  to  know  [hem. 
u  Teli^ous  feeling  were  Strang  and  enligbCened,  and  vice 
eoould  not  tolerate ;  hut  hia  mind  was  not  in  perfect  traui- 
i(  and  subjection,  and  the  power  of  self- gov emment  was 
bwM,  to  bim,  unknown. 

.  With  Sir  Roland  it  was  different :  his  temper  was  natu- 
lOf  fitf  more  quick  and  fiery  than  that  of  his  brother,  but 
kerioIeDce  of  bis  feebngs  could  not  be  misunderstood  by  a 
mn  early  awakened  to  a  sense  of  its  responsibilities  before 
M ;  and  happy  was  it  for  him,  tliat  the  undaunted  energy 
rf  hia  miud,  equalled  its  force  and  velieraence.  He  early 
Wilt  to  know  the  depth  and  power  of  die  passions  against 
Vbich  be  had  to  contend  ;  aud  strenuously  did  he  determine 
tohaTe  the  mastery  over  i hem.  When  at  school,  Henry 
Vould  fight  n  hundred  battles,  and  laugh  as  he  fought ;  but 
Bit  Roland's  sense  of  right,  and  nobility  of  character  made 
loDtbhor  such  debasing,  unchristian,  and  ungemlemauHke 
Kati.  Never  but  oiicr — and  that  when  quite  a  boy — did 
Vsllmr  his  passion  tu  triumph  over  his  better  principle,  and 
■' »  he  suffered  bitterly  for  ao  doing;  for  in  the  battle  which 
lUed—anil  which  did  not  tnke  ptnco  till  afler  he  had  en- 
irad  unnumbered  provacalioiis — he  struck  his  adversary 
^flh  luch  violence,  that  the  blow,  &lling  on  the  temple, 
<lulwd  him  to  the  ground.  The  boy  was  taken  up  sense- 
lw,and  it  was  at  first  thought— dead;  but  though  he  after- 
'■nls  recovered,  yet  the  shock  which  the  circumstance  gave 
b  Sir  Roland  was  so  dreadful,  that  it  acted  as  a  most  salu- 
tiry  check  against  any  further  outbreaks  of  passionate  feel- 
n;-  It  could  QOt,  however,  still  the  power  of  the  tempest 
wilhio ;  a  mightier  force  than  unussisted  human  energy  wag 
ivquired  to  effect  that;  and  happily,  such  force  was  in  time 
pnti;  the  force  of  a  living,  loving  faith,  which  slaked  the 
~iw«rd  fire,  and  imparted  so  continual  a  sense  of  God's  prea- 
ic«  lo  his  6oal,  as  bushed  the  tumult  of  passion,  and  gave 
a  a  felf-Hubdued — or  rather,  heaven-subdued — spirit,  such 
l&w  are  enabled  to  boast. 

Tll«  «xact  time  of  Henry  Ashton'a  arrival  could  not  bo 
lictliMed ;  and  as  be  would  land  at  Falmouth — which  was 
I  ntj  fer  from  Llanaven — there  would  be  no  time  for  the 
It  lo  resell  the  latter  place  before  he  could  da  so  himself. 
lii  kept  bis  friends  in  a  stale  of  condniial  excitement  and 
tton ;  and  every  sound— especially  the  noise  of  the 
•  WDves,  drawing  the  pebbly  shingle  with  them  in 


their  retreat,  whicb  from  time  to  time  reached  them  fi 
the  shore — seemed  the  welcome  approach  nf  hit  carrii 
wheels,  hady  Florence,  incapahle  of  settling  to  any  rill 
paeaed  most  of  the  day  on  the  heights,  watchiag  for' 
ship,  which  voiild  probably  pasa  in  sight,  and  then  i 
would  returo  home  when  the  light  faded,  and  tell  of  aH 
succesBive  objects  she  had  seen,  and  which  she  had  tell  si 
were  his  ship,  but  wliich,  as  they  neored  her  expeclanie^ 
transformed  themselves  into  fishing-boats,  or  seu-gulk, 
■ome  such  light  gear.  At  length  one  morning,  tb«  vd 
ment  barking  of  his  old  Newfoundland,  aroused  their  atti 
tlon,  and  Lady  Florence,  half  doubting — having  so  oA 
been  deceived — began  repeating  those  pieaaaut  UIles^-» 


ftnd  had  hardly  finished — when  the  sound  of  the  trampE 
of  horses  and  the  whirring  of  wheels  was  really  beard  I 
fbre  the  house,  ton  distinctly  to  be  mistaken. 

All  flew  out  of  the  room — and  Lady  Florence  i 
the  house-door,  long  before  the  bell  could  be  rung,  or  a 
servant  could  appear.  Henry,  for  indeed  it  was  he,  ^n 
from  the  carnage,  and  caught  the  child  in  his  arms,  net 
squeezing  her  to  death ;  then  rushing  lo  his  mother  1 
Lady  Constance — in  an  ecatacy  of  happiness,  pressed  tb 
both  together  to  his  joyful  heart. 

"  And  am  1  really  here  again  V  he  said,  "  really  Iw 
— it  is  too  delightful !     But  where  is  Roland  i" 

"  He  is  gone,"  answered  his  mother,  when  she  eo 
find  words  to  speak ;  "  his  businees  with  his  uncle  took  I 
away  just  before  we  knew  you  were  coming." 

"How  intolerable!"    said  Henry,    impatiently, 
brow  contracted  to  a  sudden  frotrii.     "  1  hod  so  reckoi 
on  finding  him  here — and  did  so  long  to  see   him  ! — B 
ever  it  is  something,  is  it  not  (and  the  cloud  cleared  t 
his  joyous  countenance)  to  find  oneself  once  more  amot 
BO  manytbat  one  lovesl     You  cannot  think," 
be  seated  himself  on  the  drawing-room  sofa,  holdinr 
mother's  and  Lady  Constance's  hand  in   his,  whilst  L 
Florence  knelt  betore  him, — "  what  a  relief  it  is  to  lod 
your   lovely,  blooming  faces,  as   having,  for  weeks, 
nothing  but  the  tough  weather-beaten  visages  of  our  old 
to  refresh  one's  eyes  with.     And  Constance — dear  lot 
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Coostanoe  I  how  jou  are  grown — and  more  beautiful  than 
efer !  And  my  dearest  mother,  looking  so  well,  and  ten 
jears  younger !  And  you — you  little  torment,  (to  Lady 
niprence)  tvnce  as  black  and  frightful  as  you  ever  were  be- 
fore, and  I  have  no  doubt,  seven  times  as  mischievous  ?  I 
have  kept  a  monkey  on  board  ever  since  I  went  to  America, 
on  purpose  to  remind  me  of  you  ;  and  now  I  have  brought 
him  home  in  order  that  an  improving  system  of  ^  enseigne- 
ment  mutueP  may  go  on  between  you." 

•  Hlive  you  1"  said  Lady  Florence, — "  where  is  it  I"  and 
away  she  flew. 

*'  How  beautiful  she  is,"  said  Henry,  when  she  was  out 
of  hearing ;  '^  I  donH  mind  telling  you  that  to  your  face, 
Constance,  for  nothing  can  make  you  vain — but  I  am  not 
10  sure  about  that  litde  fairy." 

*^Do  not  be  too  sure  about  me,"  replied  Lady  Con- 
itance ;  '*  how  can  you  tell  what  evils  m>iy  have  grown  up 
MBce  I  have  been  deprived  of  (what  you  used  to  call)  your 
^paternal  admonitions  V  " 

»•  Did  I  call  them  so  1"  asked  Henry.  "  Well !  I  don't 
fed  very  paternal  just  now,  so  I  may  perhaps  let  your  vices 
aeape  for  a  time.  I  feel  very  filial,  I  know,"  he  added ; 
nd  putting  his  arm  suddenly  round  his  motlier's  neck, 
Bmch  to  the  discomfiture  of  cap  and  cape,  he  pressed  his 
iMffa  lip  vehemently  to  her  cheek. 

"  My  dear  Henry,"  she  exclaimed,  shrinking  from  him, 
tat  laughing,  "  when  did  you  shave  last  1  not  since  you 
tw^  your  monkey  on  board,  I  should  think  !  You  have 
ctrritti  off  at  least  a  square  inch  of  my  cheek." 

**  Not  quite  so  bad  as  that,  I  hope,  my  beautiful  mother," 
k  replied,  kissing  her  again  with  tlie  utmost  gentleness  and 
■^fection,  *^  but  I  confess  I  have  not  shaved  to-day,  for  I 
left  the  ship  before  I  had  hght  to  discern  my  chin  from  the 
osptain's,  and  cleared  out,  and  got  off  as  fast  as  possible, 
to  come  here  ;  and  I  have  had  no  breakfast  either,  for  tea- 
cups as  weU  as  razors  have  shared  the  plenitude  of  my 
i^§;iect  to-day, -and  I  am  regularly  starving ;  shall  I  rmg  1" 
and  he  jumped  up— stormed  at  the  bell — and  then  threw 
Umself  down  in  his  place  again,  with  such  force,  as  made 
iuB  two  companions  start. 

'*  I  have  ordered  breakfast  for  you,"  said  Lady  Ashton, 
quietly,  **  and  here  it -comes ;"  and  the  door  opened,  and 
a  man  appeared,  bearing  all  the  requisites  for  his  repast. 
^  What  is  so  pleasant-looking  as  an  English  breakfast  1 
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Its  white  dainiiek,  while  tread,  white  cream,  white  sugi 
clear  china,  and  bright  sUver — all  bo  delicate,  bo  refira 
so  pure,  BO  clean  !"  So  thought  Heaiy  as  he  Beated  h 
Belf  at  the  table,  and  ate  many  satisfactoiy,  wedge-sha| 
pieces  of  the  loaf,  and  drank  sundry  cups  of  tea. 

Hia  mother  and  Lady  Constance  sat  silently  by, 
that  unconscious  Bmile  of  pleaaure  on  the  Up,  with  whi 
we  often  watch  the  enjoyment  of  those  we  love.  Hen 
frequently  looked  at  them — as  he  satisfied  bia  really  crarn 
hunger,  with  a  laughing  eye,  and  a  nod  or  shake  of  I 
head,  as  much  as  to  say,  he  was  far  too  busy  to  talk  ;  t 
at  length,  pausing  in  hia  operations, — 

"  Tliis  is  what   I  call    enjoyment!"  he  said,  throwii 
himself  back  in  his  chair,  and  contemplating  the  *  wreck  I 
mattor'  before  him,  and  the  bright,  happy  faces  on  i 
side — "  this  is  what  I  call  real  enjoyment  !  it  only  w 
Roland's  dear  old  face  there  opposite  me,  to  make  it 
feet.     I  wish  my  uncle  and  ail  his   pohtics  were  in 
depths  of  the  Black  sea  rather  than  hare  taken  him  a 
at  this  moment ! — But  still  this  is  veiy  delightful ! — Wh( 
did  I  last  see  butter  V    he  continued,  in  a  soliloquiei 
tone,  "  or  cream — or  a  white  cloth — or  white  bread- 
white  hatids  1     You  land  ladies  hare  no  idea  of  the  efib 
of  these  things  on  us  '  rude  and  boisterous  captains 
sea,'  (including  lieutenants.)     Yet  it  is  not  all  the  mere  lof 
of  the  good  things  of  this  world,  but  it  is  a  Mttie — -just 
little — because  they  are  part  and  parcel  of  a   system  a 
humanized  life,  which  is  most  enchanting — perfectly  ecatd 
-tic  !  after  knocking  about  for  years  at  sea,  as  I  bare  doni 
seeing  scarcely  a  mermaid  combing  her  hair,  and  being  Set 
on  nothing  but  '  toasts  of  ammunition  bread.'     Oh  !  it  i 
glorioua !     But  now,  my  dear  mother,  '  mamma  mia,  tutt 
graziosa  b  buona,'  let  me  go  to    my  room  (the  old  r 
suppose)  and  make  myself  respectable,  and  fit  to  i 
again  in  your  deUcate  presence — and  to  kiss  your  d 
dioek." 

"  Wait  till  I  ring,  and  know  that  every  thing  is  reac^ 
and  a  good  fire  burning,"  said  Lady  Ashton, 

The  bell  was  promptly  answered  by  an  old  servant 
had  not  appeared  before,  and  who  now  come  in  with  o 
for  which  he  supposed  he  had  been  summoned. 

"  Ileare  on  the  coals,  old  fellow,"  exclaimed  Hemj 
"  and  then  give  me  your  hand  ;"  and  he  shook  it,  and  m 
only  it,  but  with    it  the  whole  person  of  the  unfortuonU 
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man,  with  such  vehemence  as  nearly  depmed  hhn  of  breath 
and  senses. 

**  How  are  jou,  James  t  and  the  old  lady  at  the  lodge, 
and  an  of  yon  t     Your  face  is  the  pleasantest  1  have  seen 
'far  many  a  year.     I  think  I  must  take  you  to  sea  with  me, 
next  time  I  go ;  you'll  come  of  course  V* 

^Thnnk  you,  sir— quite  well — dad  to  see  you   home 

^ain — grown  so  tall — not  a  bit  fike  Sir  Roland— quite 

iiciO,^  said  the  poor  man   by   snatches,    as  he  regained 

Weath  and  power  of  speech. 

^  And  now,  James,**  said  Henry,  releasing  him,  **  eome 

inth  me  to  my  berth,   and   see  that  all  is  made    snug 

tkere." 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

A  wand'rous  and  mysterious  thing 

Is  hidden  in  the  breut ; 

A  sea  of  tears,  a  ceaseless  spring 

Of  waters  ill  at  rest. 
•  •  •  • 

Oh !  many  are  the  foants  through  which 
This  mystic  water  flows, 
r  And  many  are  the  things  whose  touch 

Disturl»  its  dim  repose. 

For  joy  hath  its  own  flood-gate  meet, 
A  tear-spring  all  its  own ; 

And  pleasant  are  its  waters  sweet,- 
But  they  rarely  flow  alone. 

For  near,  too  near,  the  fount  of  woe 

Opens  its  portal  wide  ; 
And  seldom  do  ikose  waters  flow 

But  tkese  flow  at  their  side. 


MS. 


"I  REALLY   think  Henry  is  rather  mad,"  said  Lady 
^^Mwtance,  laughing,  when  he  had  left  the  room. 

"He  does  seem  so,  certainly,"  said  Lady  Ashton  ;  "but 
«  will  get  reasonable  enough  in  time,  I  dare  say.     A  sailor 
'Returning  home  is  like  a  prisoner  set  free ;  and  Henry's 
fMrits,  at  the  best,  are  almost  oyerpoweringly  joyous." 
**  Oh  !  I .  delight  in  him  as  he  was,"  scud  Lady  Con 
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Stance,  "  he  used  to  be  like  moving  sunshine,  and  made 
all  bright  around  him.  But  now,  he  is  like  a  storm  of 
thunder  and  lightning." 

**  He  is  always  so,  at  first,  when  he  returns  from  aea/', 
said  Lady  Ashton  ;  "but  you  have  never  before  seen  hia 
at  the  first  moment.  He  used  to  have  time  to  part  with  a 
little  of  his  nonsense  to  the  winds  before  he  reached  Cla- 
verton  ;  and  there,  of  course,  he  was  under  a  little  more 
restraint." 

Henry's  spirits  were  certainly  always  high,  especiaOf 
when  returning  home  after  any  absence;  but  his  videDt 
outbreaks  on  the  present  occasion,  did  not  all  proceed  from 
pure  joy.  The  mind,  when  excited,  chooses  any  excea 
that  may  seem  easiest — laughter,  or  tears — rather  than  tran- 
quillity ;  that  state,  difficult  at  all  times  to  be  attained  by  • 
warm,  animated  temper,  is  impossible  then.  Henry's  rap- 
ture, indeed,  at  returning  home  was  unbounded ;  but  the 
sight  of  the  mourning  dresses  of  the  two  sisters,  gave  his 
heart  such  a  revulsion,  that  the  moment  his  first  joyM 
greeting  was  over,  he  was  on  the  point  of  bursting  into  vio- 
lent tears.  Desirous  of  restraining  this  natural  impulse, 
he  made  a  desperate  effort  over  his  sorrowful  emotion,  and 
the  exertion  sent  him  to  the  opposite  extreme,  of  obstrepe- 
rous gaiety.  When  however,  old  James  had  finished  all 
his  operations,  and  had  left  his  room,  he  locked  the  door, 
and  throwing  himself  into  a  chair — tears,  though  of  & 
calmer  nature  than  those  he  would  have  shed  at  first, 
streamed  from  his  eyes.  The  sight  of  the  two  young  things 
whom  he  loved  so  much,  in  the  black  weeds,  so  unsuitedto 
their  years,  had  broujrht  more  vividly  to  his  mind,  than  ever 
before,  what  they  must  have  suffered  and  gone  through; 
and  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  regain  his  composure. 
This  hurst,  however,  relieved  him ;  and  taking  up  a  peOf 
he  poured  forth  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  all  his  griefs,  and 
his  joys ;  his  regrets  for  his  absence,  his  delight  at  being 
again  at  home,  and  his  unbounded  admiration  of  Lady 
Constance  !  and  having  finished,  he  applied  himself  to  re- 
pairing the  neglects  of  his  early  toilet,  and  then  descending, 
went  to  rejoin  the  party  in  the  drawing-room. 

•*  And  do  I  really  see  that  *  blessed  uniform'  again  1"  ex- 
claimed Lady  Florence,  who  had  re-entered  whilst  Heniy 
was  away,  having  first  seen  the  monkey  installed  in  comfiut 
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by  a  wann  fire  ; — '*  it  ceitoinly  is  the  mott  deligfatfbl  di 
that  ever  was  invented.** 

'*  I  am  glad  I  am  so  charming  an  object  in  jour  eyes, 
Floiy ;  we  will  certainly  have  a  middy's  uniform  made  for 
the  monkey,  and  then  you  shall  carry  him  about  on  your 
shoulder. — When  did  you  get  my  letter,  dear  mother,  say- 
ing I  was  coming  home  1" 

**  About  a  week  ago. — What  letters  of  mine  have  yon  re- 
eeivcd  ?  and  when  did  they  reach  you  V* 

"  I  have  only  had  one  for  these  six  months— dated  July, 
which  followed  me  about  from  place  to  place  for  an  age— 
&r  our  ship  was  always  in  motion." 

He  sighed  as  he  looked  at  Lady  Constance,  for  it  was 

that  letter  which  had  announced  to  him,  the  tidings  of  her 

father's  death.     He  saw  that  she  remembered  it  too,  for  the 

tears  started  into  her  eyes,   and  she  turned  away.     He 

itrove  to  divert  the  current  of  her  thoughts,  and  began 

ipeaking  of  Sir  Roland. 

"When  did  he  got"  he  asked,  **and  how  long  will  he 
be  p)De  1  Are  you  quite  sure  that  it  was  solely  to  please 
am  rupeetable  oncle,  that  he  has  returned  to  the  continent? 
CMp  has  wide  wings,  yon  know,  and  from  what  I  heard, 
vven  oat  in  the  *  far  west,'  I  suspect  there  may  have  been 
'metal  more  attractive,'  than  mere  old  men's  poRtics,  to 
faw  him  back  again." 

Ladj  Constance  felt  most  thankful  that  she  had  turned 
*^y,  before  Henry  began  talking  of  his  brother,  for  the 
■'^ct  was  to  her  always  embarrassing ;  and  Lady  Ash- 
^^i  open  nature  would  have  prompted  her  instantly  to 
'"'feeive  Henry,  by  telling  him  of  Sir  Roland's  engage- 
"^t;  but  being  rather  of  a  timid  disposition,  and  not  liking 
^  act  without  being  quite  sure  that  what  she  did  would  be 
^S^eeable  to  Sir  Roland,  she  determined  to  keep  silence, 
^  she  had  written,  and  ascertained  his  wishes  on  the 
•abject 

Sir  Roland  had  indeed,  just  before  his  departure  from 

England,  particularly  requested  that  his  brother — ^who  it 

^a«  expected,  would  have  continued  abroad  for  some  time 

fcnger — might  not  be  informed  of  the  situation  in  which  he 

stood  as  regarded  Lady  Constance  ;  for  determining  that 

iis  union  with  her  should  depend  entirely  on  her  own  free 

choice — and  not  feeling  certain  at  that  time,  of  what  that 

choice  might  ultimately  be — he  thought,  with  considerate 

kindness,  that  if  she  should  at  last  wish  to  break  off  their 
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mazjiaffe,  it  would  be  less  unpleasaiit  to  her  to  do  bo,  ii 
knowledge  of  their  engagement  were  confined  to  the  £nr 
who  were  alreadj  acquainted  with  it,  than  if  it  were  more 
wideij  known.     Yet  moat  certainly,  if  he  had  anticipated 
hi^  brodier^s  return,  he  would  hare  desired  him  instantljlo 
hare  been  informed  of  it — ^for  he  lored  him  too  much  to 
wiah  to  show  him  anv  want  of  confidence.     But  at  the  time 
ot  his  own  departure,  there  appeared  no  chance  of  Heniy's 
comins  home ;  tor  the  ship  he  was  in,  had  still  a  consido^ 
able  time  to  remain  abroad ;  and  it  was  onlj  in  consequenee 
of  obtaining  his  promotion  as  lieutenant  much  eartier  than 
was  expected,  that  he  returned  so  soon,  having  been  qn 
pointed  to  another  ship. 

Ladv  Ashton,  after  a  moment,  replied  to  Heniy's  oble^ 
rations  about  his  brother,  bv  askins , 

'•  Whv,  what  have  vou  heard  of  him  1" 

*'  Oh !  I  heard  that  all  the  Continent  was  at  his  disposal; 
everr  man  wanting  him  for  his  sister  or  daughter,  andeyerf 
aster  and  daughter  wanting  him  for  herself;  and  I  thodgfat 
it  just  possiUe  that  he  might  hare  found,  amongst  the  miaf 
offered,  some  one,  worth  accepting." 

A  smile  played  over  Ladv  Constance's  countenance,  and 
a  ieeling  of  gratification  stole  across  her  mind,  at  hearioff 
fienrrV  account  of  Sir  Roland ;  for  it  is  pleasant  to  find 
tliat  uihers  value  that  wliich  we  possess,  even  though  we 
may  be  conscious  that  we  do  not  sufficiently  appreciate  it 
ourselves.  Our  vanity,  as  well  as  our  affection  is  oftcB 
gratified  at  feeling  that  what  otliers  covet,  is  devoted  solely 
to  ourselves. 

Yet  a  sigh  involuntarily  arose  in  her  breast,  as  she  said, 
"  He  is  indeed  wortliv  of  all  the  love  that  can  be  bestowed 
upon  him." 

"  Yes,"  said  Henr}',  "  I  know  of  no  one  who  deserves 
to  be  loved,  if  he  does  not.  There  is  nothing  like  him! 
He  is  the  perfect  Bayard  of  our  day — the  *  chevalier,'  par 
excellence,  *  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche.'  Nevertheless,  if 
I  had  been  him,  I  would  have  tried  my  fortune  in  this  cloodj 
httle  island  of  our  own,  before  I  sailed  across  the  sea  to 
seek  it.  T  had  rather  marry  you,  Constance,  a  thousand 
times — though  that,"  he  s£iid  with  a  smile,  *'  would  be  no 
great  exertion  ;  or  I  would  rather,  even  have  the  reversion 
of  that  sun-burnt  gipsey  there,  when  she  has  got  tired  of 
her  monkey,  than  espouse  all  the  *•  Pogalubofs,'  <  Tibo&t' 
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*  Biilcaoo&,'  *  Timidoft/  in  existence,  with  their  impoesi- 
ble  names.'' 

•*  Do  not  work  jourself  up  to  such  a  frenzy,''  said  Ladj 
FJorence,  "  perhaps  he  will  never  marry  at  all !" 

•*  Well,  who  knows  but  you  may  be  right,  Flory ;  so  go, 
and  put  on  your  bonnet,  and  come  out  with  me  and  my 
'  blessed  uniform,'  and  you,  Constance — come  along — and 
mother  dear — come  too ;  I  long  to  see  each  *  dingle  and 
bosky  dell,'  and  every  nook  '  by  flood  and  fell,'  and  all  the 
dear  old  child-remembered  haunts.    Gome  with  me,  all  three 
— witches — graces — whatever  you  are  !   Fly,  you  two  young 
ones. — Mother,  can  I  fetch  your  things  ?  or  shall  they  ?" 
'*  Florence  will,  she  knows  where  to  find  them." 
Shawls,  bonnets,  all  were  soon  on,  and  the  happiest  quar- 
tet in  the  world  sallied  forth  on  a  fine  bright  March  day,  with 
a  wind  just  fresh  enough  to  make  exercise  delightful.    Henry 
AshtoQ  walked  between  his  mother  and  Lady  Constance, 
tnd,  Lady  Florence  spun  about,  first  on  one  side,  then  on 
the  other,  but  more  frequently  in  front,  walking  backwards 
^K&xe  them,  in  the  way  in  which  children  are  wont  to  do, 
to  the  iafinite  torment  of  their  seniors  ;  till  Henry  Ashton, 
threiteniDg  to  **  capsize  her  if  she  came   across  his  bows 
Ag^,*'  made  her  sober  her  glee  for  awhile,  and  she  walked 
^milj  by  Lady  Ashton's  side ;  but  finding  such  inaction 
''^nie,  she  devoted  herself  exclusively  to  the  society  of  the 
®W  Newfoundland,  who  seemed  never  tired  of  fetching  the 
■^b  and  stones,  she  seemed  never  tired  of  throwing. 

*'  Let  us  go  and  see  the  old  lady  at  the  lodge,"  said  Henry, 
"«he  was  not  visible  this  morning  as  I  passed." 

They  called  accordingly,  and  the  sailor's  frank  cordial 
fluting,  accompanied  by  a  shake  of  the  hand,  rather  less 
.^stressing  tlian  the  one  he  had  afflicted  her  old  partner  with 
^  the  morning,  enchanted  the  poor  old  dame,  who  declared 
*^  was  Mr.  Henry  all  over ;  though,"  she  added  in  true 
^est  country  dialect,  "  he  was  grown  up  so  long." 

When  they  had  taken  leave  of  her  ;  (Henry  Ashton  hav- 

'0^  first  insisted  that  she  should  come  up  that  evening,  and 

drink  his  health  in  a  bowl  of  punch,)  he  said,  '*  Constance, 

do  you  remember  years  ago,  our  all  climbing  up  to  the  top 

of  that  old  woman's  house  ?  you,  and  Roland  and  I  ?  and  I 

wanted  to  help  you,  but  you  said  you  could  manage  quite  as 

cleverly  as  we  did,  so  you  tumbled  down,  and  beat  your 

bonnet  into  the  shape  of  a  cocked-hat,  and  hurt  your  arm, 

and  were  so  cross  !" 

19» 
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'*  Tou  might  be  a  little  more  civil  in  jour  recoUecdoni,** 
said  Ladj  Constance  laughing ;  **  however,  I  utterly  refuse 
to  recollect  any  thing  about  it,  and  I  beheve  the  whole  to  be 
a  figment  of  jour  own  invention." 

"  True,  I  assure  jou ;  jou  were  dreadfullj  cross  some- 
times, and  used  to  scratch  awfullj." 

**  You  had  better  not  bring  such  things  too  vividlj  to  mj 
recollection,  lest  I  should  be  tempted  to  renew  that  pleasing 
exercise,"  said  Ladj  Constance. 

"  I  have  a  good  thick  coat-sleeve  now,  happilj,  and  not 
the  poor  little  bare  arms,  jou  used  to  tear  so  unmercifullj,  I 
have  the  marks  now — ^the  surgeon  when  bleeding  me, 
thought  I  must  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Chippewa 
Indians  in  tender  jouth,  and  have  been  tattooed." 

**  What  could  jou  be  blooded  fori"  asked  Ladj  Florence. 

"  To  cool  mj  temper,  mj  dearlj  beloved ;  I  grew  so  fierce 
in  those  hot  climates,  that  I  became  a  terror  to  all  beholders, 
especiallj  to  small  girls,  with  blue  ejes  and  rosj  cheeks.  It 
was  dreadful  the  deaths  I  put  them  to !  I  hove  some  into 
the  sea — ^impaled  others  on  Cactuses — bobbed  for  sharks 
with  others! — but  I  have  kept  one  particularlj  dreadful  mode 
of  extinction,  solelj  for  the  benefit  of  small  English  girls, 
which  tortures  them  horriblj— especiallj  if  their  hair  curls,  or 
their  names  begin  with  an  F ;"  and  he  cast  a  terrific  glance  at 
the  curly-haired  **  F."  bj  his  side.  **  But  now  let  us  go 
down  to  the  shore." 

Ladj  Ashton  said  she  was  tired,  so  told  them  to  go  with- 
out her ;  but  thej  accompanied  her  home  first,  and  then  de- 
scended the  cliffs,  hj  a  comiche  path,  which  led  down  from 
the  shrubberj. 

•*  How  exactlj  everj  thing  is  as  it  was,"  said  Henry; 
•*  the  trees,  to  be  sure,  and  jou  children — are  grown  ;  but 
the  sea  does  not  seem  to  me  an  hour  older  !  Do  jou  reallj 
mean  to  saj  that  it  has  been  splashing  awaj  on  this  shore 
ever  since  I  went?     Do  jou  remember,  Constance " 

**No— I  do  not  mean  to  remember  anj  thing,"  she  re- 
plied ;  "  jour  memorj  is  such  an  ill-taught  thing,  I  desire 
to  have  nothing  in  common  witli  it." 

**  Oh  !  do  not  be  so  cross  with  me,"  he  said,  beseechinglj, 
"  I  was  going  to  remember  something  verj  prettj  of  jou : 
how  JOU  cried  and  bemoaned  jourself  one  daj  when  I  fell 
down  this  cliff,  and  did  not  hurt  mjself  at  all ;  jou  were  so 
sweet,  so  verj  sweet  as  a  child,  spite  of  jour  scratching^— 
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which  to  do  you  justice,  was  only  jour  haby-work.  But, 
oh !  the  many  hours  we  have  been  here  together ! — the  many 
holes  we  ha^e  dug  in  the  sand,  and  watched  to  see  filled 
with  water — the  many  times  we  have  stood  with  our  backs 
to  the  sea,  purposely,  when  the  tide  was  coming  in,  and  then 
been  so  wonderfully  surprised,  when  the  wares  came  over 
our  feet !  Those  were  delightful  days !"  and  he  walked  on 
with  a  smile  on  his  cheek,  as  if  he  were  going  over  in  his 
mind,  the  charms  of  those  happy  hours. 

**  But,'*  he  continued,  after  half  a  minute's  silence,  *'  if 
there  is  one  pleasure  in  existence  more  delightful  than  all 
ethers,  it  is — to  be,  as  I  am  now,  with  those  one  loves,  and 
to  whom  one  can  say,  *Do  you  remember?' — The  fi-iendsof 
after  days  may  be  and  often  are,  dear,  but  not  like  these — 
the  first." 

**  Well,  dear  Henry,"  said  Lady  Constance,  **  I  will  not 
check  another  of  your  recollections.  I  shall  like  to  hear 
them,  though  tliey  will  often  perhaps  sadden  me." 

*^  Dear  Constance,"  he  said,  with  much  feeling,  *^  do  not 
fiuicy  me  a  heartless  wretch,  because  1  seem  in  spirits,  and 
talk  nonesense.  I  cannot  help  being  happy,  for  I  am  at 
home  again  widi  those  I  do  so  dearly  love  !  but  still  I  grieve 
80  Tery  much  fer  your  affliction !" — He  kissed  her  hand  affec- 
tionately, and  added,  ^'  But  you  know  how  much  we  all  love 
you,  and  that  we  would  do  any  thing  to  make  you,  and  poor 
Flory  happy." 

**  I  am  much  happier  than  I  was,"  replied  Lady  Con- 
stance, *'  but  still  I  cannot  help  feeling  hi$  loss,  and  shed- 
ding many,  many  tears  ;  even  your  return  has  saddened  me, 
thinking  how  fond  he  used  to  be  of  you,  and  how  much  he 
would  have  rejoiced  to  see  you  again."  And  with  renewed 
tears,  she  entered  on  some  of  the  particulars  of  her  father's 
death,  and  of  her  own  sad  feehngs,  to  which  Henry  Ash- 
ton  listened  with  the  deepest  interest ;  answering  with  kind, 
heart-soothing  words ;  and  leading  her  thoughts  back  to 
cheerfulness,  by  his  animated  affection,  and  bright  views  of 
hfe  and  of  eternity. 

"  And  my  dear  brother,"  he  said,  "  how  did  he  like  going 
back  again  ?  He  used  1o  tell  me,  when  he  was  abroad  that 
he  longed  so  mud)  to  return  home  ?" 

**  It  was  no'wish  of  his  to  go  back,"  answered  Lady  Con- 
ttance,  thankful  that  the  trembling  of  her  voice  was  con- 
cealed by  the  lingering  sobs,  which  she  could  not  yet  quite 
overcome. 
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"  If  he  were  here,  1117  happiness  would  be  complete,  nid 
Henry ;  '^  only  that  there  is  erer  the  undying  sensatkm 
which  accompanies  extreme  happiness — the  somethiof 
which  whispers  amidst  it  all — "How  fleeting!'  *Wliy 
are  the  jojs  that  will  not  last,  so  pcrishingly  sweet  V*  It  is 
a  very  good  thing,  though,  Constance,  that  it  is  so !  Joy  on 
the  one  side — sorrow  on  the  other — lift  the  soul  towieuds 
God.  And  after  all  it  is  *  unwise  to  cast  away  sweet  flow- 
ers, because  they  are  not  amaranth.'  " 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  those  contented  yet  serious  feelings, 
Henry,"  said  Lady  Constance ;  "  that  is  the  only  frame  of 
mind  which  turns  ail  to  good." 

"  I  cannot  imagine  Iiow  people  get  through  life  without 
them,"  he  answer^;  "  the  commonest  little  squalls  of  trouble 
one  would  think  were  enough  to  set  people  on  the  look-out 
for  a  sure  anphorage,  and  quiet  haven ;  and  yet  one  sees 
thousands — women  too,  who  seem  as  if  a  breath  would  blow 
them  into  nothing — beanng  on  through  weights  oi  woe, 
heavy  enough  to  crush  the  earth — ^without  one  bright  or 
hopeful  look  to  the  '  land  of  pure  delight;'  without  one  mo- 
ment's sense  of  the  love  of  God,  or  onie  craving  for  his  sym- 
pathy !  I  have  known  little  of  trouble  and  sorrow,  myself, 
certainly,  but  I  know  this,  that  with  God  I  could  be  happy, 
were  I  alone  in  the  world  ;  but  that  without  Him,  not  all 
the  heights  of  my  glorious  profession  ;  not  all  the  riches  of 
the  world  ;  its  best  riches,  home -love  ;  not  you,  nor  my  dear 
mother,  nor,  almost  dearer  than  all,  Roland  himself,  could 
make  me  happy  without  Him.  I  am  as  sure  of  that  as  if  I 
had  lived  all  the  years,  and  gone  through  all  the  troubles 
of  the  wandering  Jew." 

'*  Yes,  it  is  true,"  answered  Lady  Constance,  *'  that  with- 
out Him,  there  can  be  no  abiding  place  on  earth  ;  but  my 
weak  heart  has  often  been  very  sorrowful  even  with  Him.  • 
And  yet,  perhaps  I  should  say,  it  was  when  forgetting  Him, 
and  thinkmg  too  much  of  my  earthly  father,  that  1  missed 
the  comfort  which  my  heavenly  One  alone  could  bestow !  I 
should  think  the  sea,  Henry,  must  be  a  place  peculiarly  fit- 
ted to  awakfen  thoughts  of  God  in  the  heart." 

•*  It  is  in  the  power  of  no  place  to  do  that,"  replied  Hen- 
ry, "it  is  the  Spirit  of  God  alone,  as  you  well  know,  Con- 
stance, that  can  ever  awaken  our  dead  souls,  or  put  one  ray 
of  light  into  their  darkness.  The  sea  may  perhaps,  asweU 
as  the  starry  heavens,  and  other  works  of  God,  furnish  an 
argument  for  the  Deist  against  the  Atheist ;  as  Napoleon, 
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when  going  to  Egypt,  hearing  some  of  his  generals  talking 
infidel  trash,  pointed  up  to  the  star-Jit  heavens,  and  said« 
*  Meafieiirs,  qui  est-ce  qui  a  fait  tout  cela  V  but  never,  dear 
Constance,  will  such  things  make  a  man  a  Christian.  I  re- 
member indeed  on  one  of  those,  oh !  heavenly  nights,  which 
we  have  in  the  south,  where  the  sky  is  literally  paved  with 
stare,  that  we  were  talking  on  the  subject  of  Christianity  on 
board  of  ship,  and  one  man  said  in  a  tone  of  the  greatest 
contempt,  pointing  upwards :  *  Yes,  you  turn  from  such  a 
l^rious  sight  as  this,  and  set  up  a  rush-light  in  its  stead,' 
meaning  revelation.  Enormous  noodle  !  ns  if  revelation  did 
away  with  the  Grod  of  nature,  and  did  not  rather  exalt  Him 
a  thousand-fold.  But  these  irreligionists  are  so  intensely 
silly  !  I  do  not  wonder  at  Scripture  always  calling  them 
*fix>ls  !'  Their  arguments  are  such  as  Balaam's  ass  might 
blow  away." 

"  Yet  they  are  not  so  easily  got  rid  of  either,"  said  Lady 
Constance. 

**  No,  because  they  have  struck  deep  in  the  unfathomable 
mire  of  die  unregenerate  human  heart,  and  their  roots  are 
nurtured  from  beneath  by  the  fosterer  of  all  ill  things.  I  can 
make  allowances  for  all  mistakes  in  religion,  but  I  cannot 
tolerate  those  who  scoff  at  it." 

**  But  there  are  some  who  though  unbelievers  themselves, 
yet  do  not  scoff  at  Christianity,"  said  Ludy  Constance. 

*'  Yes,  and  I  have  a  true,  thougli  painful  friendship  for 
several  persons  of  that  kind  ;  painful — because  the  more  I 
like  them,  the  more  of  course  do  I  feel,  for  what  I  know 
from  Scripture,  must  be  their  hopeless  cas(f,  as  long  as  they 
reject  the  only  hope  of  sinners." 

"  Yet  how  strange  it  is,"  said  Lady  Constance,  "  that 
many  who  deny  Christianity  are  remarkably  amiable,  up- 
right, benevolent  and  moral  people — often  more  so  appa- 
rently than  really  pious  Christians." 

*'  More  shame  then  for  the  pious  Christians,"  said  Henry 
smiling.  '*  Yet  it  is  to  be  accounted  for  this  way  :  Satan 
cares  not  one  jot,  whether  we  sleep  away,  or  violently  sin 
away  our  souls ;  therefore,  those  whom  he  secures  by 
opiates,  he  is  judicious  enough  not  to  arouse,  by  making 
them  commit  alarming  crimes ;  while  the  very  faulty  dispo- 
sitions of  others  may  be  the  means,  in  God's  hands,  of 
making  them  feel  they  were  not  fit  for  heaven  on  their  own 
account,  and  so  of  leading  them  to  Him,  who  alone  can 
take  them  there.     Whitfield  said,  he  never  had  so  much  sue- 
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cesi  in  preaching  as  among  the  colliers ;  who  hawing  eii- 
denUj  no  righteousness  of  their  own,  were  most  thankful  to 
hear  of,  and  most  ready  to  accept,  the  imputed  righteous- 
ness of  another.  Those  amiable,  good  sort  of  honourable 
believers,  and  worldlings,  remind  me  of  a  stoiy  I  have  heard 
my  mother  tell  of  an  old  man,  whom  she  knew  wiien  a  girl, 
and  who  was  once  suffering  dreadfully  from  gout,  or  some- 
thing— and  was  complaining  accordingly,  when  a  fnend 
said,  *  You  do  not  look  ill  in  the  face.*  *  I'm  not  ill  in  the 
face,'  he  answered  in  a  rage.  Now  these  people  are  '  not 
ill  in  the  face,'  the  outward  man  is  well  enough  to  kxA 
upon,  whilst  within  exists  the  deadly  disease  of  unpardoned 
sins,  and  an  undevoted  heart." 

*'  I  think,"  said  Lady  Constance,  '*  that  Erskine  says  so 
admirably,  *  God  is  not  obeyed  by  our  doing  what  He  desireit 
but  by  our  doing  it  out  of  love  to  Him." 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  only  acceptable  motive — ^the  only  one 
of  God's  own  planting,"  replied  Henry ;  "  •  Love  is  the  ful- 
filment of  the  law,'  both  to  God  and  man, 

*  Love  is  life's  only  sign ! 
The  spring  of  the  regenerate  heart. 
The  pulse,  the  glow  of  every  part 
Is  the  true  love  of  Christ  our  Lord, 
As  man  embraced,  as  God  adored.' 

But  how  delightful  it  is  to  hear  you  talk  in  this  way,  Con- 
stance, and  yet  so  strange  !  You  were  quite  a  little  girl 
when  last  we  parted,  not  much  older  than  Florence — skip- 
ping and  flying*  about  as  she  does  now,  and  talking  any 
thing  but  sense — though  very  dear  nonsense.     Now,  you 

are  grown  sober,  and  tall,  and "  he  stopped  and  looked 

at  her  with  an  expression  which  showed  he  did  not  disap- 
prove the  change  which  time  had  made.  She  laughed,  and 
coloured  as  she  said, — 

**  You  most  not  forget  that  time  is  as  awake  and  busy  on 
the  deck  of  a  man-of-war,  as  he  is  on  '  terra  firroa ;'  you, 
too,  are  very  different  in  some  ways,  to  what  you  were, 
though  not  in  all." 

"  What  am  I  changed  in  ?" 

"  You  are  much  taller,  and ^" 

*'  Much  handsomer,"  interrupted  Henry,  "  am  I  not  ?  say 
so,  dear  Constance,  do  flatter  me  a  little,  it  is  so  pleasant  to 
hear  oneself  praised." 
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^  I  -do  not  know  that  jou  are  handsomer,"  said  Lady 
Constance, 

**  Oh !  jour  eje  has  been  spoilt  bj  having  mj  Adonis 
brother  so  long  before  it,"  he  said,  smiling.  **  Well,  if  I 
muat  jrield,  let  it  be  to  him,  and  welcome." 

You  are  too  different  to  admit  of  a  comparison." 
That  does  not  satisfj  me  at  all,"  said  Henry,  **  I  want 
something  positive  said  in  my  favour.  If  you  go  on  pro- 
voking me,  I  will  not  yield  even  to  my  peerless  brother, 
and  I  will  make  you  this  evening  sing,  *  Les  yeux  noirs,  et 
les  yeux  bleuz,^  and  take  all  said  in  praise  of  the  latter  to 
inysel£  How  often  by  the  bye  have  I  thought  of  that  silly 
song,  when  I  saw  the  dark-eyed,  but  really  beautiful  women 
of  the  south.  The  remembrance  of  my  anticipations  of  what 
you  would  be,  '  Signorina  mia,'  made  their  magnificent  ga- 
zelle-like orbs  shrink  into  shrivelled  sloes  in  my  estimation. 
But  I  am  grievously  disappointed  after  all !" 

'*  I  think  you  are  talking  great  nonsense,  my  dear  Henry," 
said  Lady  Constance,  quietly;  ''if  you  wish  me  to  understand 
tliat  you  think  me  celestiaUy  beautiful,  say  so  at  once,  and 
waste  no  more  time ;  and  I  in  return  will  say  that  I  think 
you  quite  good-looking  enough  for  any  man;  so  let  that  mat- 
ter be  considered  as  'signed,  sealed,  and  delivered,'  and  set- 
tled for  life." 

''  Not  for  life,  alas  !  Constance,  unless  we  mean  for  the 
future  to  subsist  solely  on  Hebe's  fare— determined  to  flour- 
ish in  immortal  youth  ;  but " 

**  Well  then  for  the  present  at  least ;  so  now  be  rational 
again."    . 

**  But  why  should  you  return  my  civilities  with  such  as- 
perity 1  art  thou  incensed  at  being  reckoned  beautiftil  1" 

**  Not  in  the  least — ^but  I  hate,"  cdded  Lady  Constance 
with  a  provoked  smile,  "  having  inuendoes  made  on  the 
subject.  It  seems  so  much  as  if  one  was  considered  '  la 
bete  '  as  well  as  '  la  belle.'  " 

**  You  know,  Constance,  I  could  not " 

'*  Oh !  spare  me  compliments  to  my  understanding  now," 
she  cried  ;  "  pray  let  it  be  inserted  at  once  in  the  agree- 
ment, that  I  am  besides  all  other  good  things,  '  wisest,  vir- 

tuousest,  discreetest,  best '  " 

^  "  Yes,  if  you  add  also,  '  provokingest,  hard-heartedest,' " 
said  Henry  laughing,  though  half  angry. 

"  Agreed,"  she  repUed. 
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*'  But  tell  me,  Constance,  do  you  really  suppose  ensj 
woman  likes  to  be  thought  beautiful  V 

**  If  she  is  so,  of  course  ;  why  not  1*' 

**  Aye,  if  she  is  so ; — but  who  is  to  decide  that  ques- 
tion V 

*'  A  sensible  woman  will  decide  it  for  herself.** 

"  But  I  thought  it  was  reckoned  the  proper  thing  for  'a 
young  lady  to  be  wholly  unconscious  of  her  beauty,  and  to 
start  like  a  timid  fawn,  if  zephyrs  whispered  it  in  flitting  by, 
or  flowers  bowed  their  fragrant  heads  as  she  passed,  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  her  surpassing  loveliness  !*' 

**  Any  one  might  well  start,  under  those  circumstances,*' 
said  Lady  Constance,  laughing  with  her  ^eefiil  voice, 
*^  but  I  imagine  that  that  race  of  young  ladies  is  past ; 
evanished  with  the  whispering  zephyrs  and  bowing  flowers. 
These  railroad  days  cherish  not  such  unconscious  loveli- 
nesses. No,  my  dear  Henry,  it  is  the  part  of  all  sensible 
bodies,  men  or  women,  to  find  out  what  they  are,  and  to 
appreciate  themselves  accordingly." 

^*  Well,  that  will  do,  as  far  as  people*s  sense  concerning 
tliemselves  goes,*'  answered  Henry ;  "  but  how  are  they  to 
show  their  sense  in  their  estimate  of  others  ?'* 

**  Oil !  that  is  equally  simple,'*  answered  Lady  Constance 
gaily,  *^  we  should  reckon  all  as  sensible  people,  who  are 
sensible  of  our  merits,  of  course." 

"  Then,"  said  Henry,  pausing  in  his  walk,  and  turning 
to  her  with  a  bright  smile,  **  you  must  write  me  down  in 
our  agreement — '  most  sensiblest ' — for  no  words  can  ex- 
press what  I  think  of  you." 

There  was  something  in  Henry  Asliton's  manner  as  he 
said  this,  which  startled  Lady  Constance,  and  an  undefined 
sensation  of  dread  took  possession  of  her.  She  considered 
herself  already  as  Sir  Roland's  wife  ;  and  words  like  these, 
even  if  spoken  in  jest,  she  could  not  hke.  She  coloured 
deeply ;  but  a  slight  feeling  of  displeasure  enabled  her  to 
meet  her  companion's  eye  calmly,  though  gravely,  as  she 
said  afler  a  moment's  pause, — 

"  Now  a  truce,  dear  Henry,  to  all  this  nonsense  ;  I  hate 
this  foolish  style  of  conversation,  though  I  have  given  way 
to  it  myself.  It  is  so  different  to  what  we  had  been  having 
before— so  different  to  our  former  habits  !  Do  let  us  be  as 
in  the  dear  old  times,  or  I  shall  have  no  comfort  in  you, 
and  shall  feel  for  you  quite  as  a  stranger." 

•*  Do  not  do  that,  Constance,"  said  Henry,  completely 
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eheckedt  and  his  bri^  look  giving  waj  to  one  of  pained 
embairaiBBment,  '*  I  would  not  offend  jou  for  the  woiid.*^ 

**  I  know  jou  would  not,'*  she  replied,  ^*  and  joa  have 
not  ofiended  me ;  but  I  want  to  consider  jou  as  my  old  com- 
panion*—the  brother  of  mj  childish  dajs ;  and  if  jou  are  to 
be  malung  absurd  speeches  everj  moment,  jou  will  tire  roe 
to  death ;  and  then  I  must  take  refuge  with  roj  mother  (fi^rso 
she  always  called  Ladj  Ashton)  and  give  jou  quite  up— and 
you  might  as  well  be  at  sea  again." 

Henry  Ashton  took  her  hand  and  kissing  it  with  deep  affec- 
tionate respect,  said, 

**  Forgive  me,  Constance,  I  will  not  be  so  foolish  again." 

^^I  have  nothing  to  forgive,  Henry,"  said  Ladj  Con- 
stance, much  touched,  *^  I  was  talking  nonsense  as  well  as 
you ;  and  aftor  all  I  am  making  a  great  deal,  perhaps,  of 
nothing ;  only  I  do  not  like " 

*^  I  perfectly  understand  you,  my  darling  sister,"  said 
Henry,  comprehending  her  meaning,  and  with  intuitive  de- 
licacy, resuming  his  old,  natural,  unconstrained  manner 
again,  **  you  like  that  I  should  be  the  *•  Henry*  of  your 
scratching  days,  and  not  the  conceited,  presumptuous  cox- 
comb I  was  just  now." 

*'  Yes,"  said  Lady  Constance,  quite  at  her  ease  again, 
and  breathing  freely,  **  we  cannot  be  better  than  we  were 
when  digging  holes  in  the  sand,  and  letting  the  sea  wash 
over  our  teet" 

Lady  Constance  was  truly  wise  in  thus  early  putting  an 
end  to  Henry  Ashton's  demonstrations  of  regard.     She  was 
young  both  in  years  and  in  experience,  yet  she  could  not 
misunderstand  his  manner  to  her ;  and  though  she  did  not 
suppose  that  what  he  felt  for  her  on  this,  the  first  day  of  his 
return — was  love — ^yet  she  felt  that  it  was  what  would — if 
allowed  to  continue  and  increase — render  her  intercourse 
with  him  extremely  unpleasant,  and  completely  destroy  all 
the  happiness  and  freedom  of  their  former  days.     She  wish- 
ed earnestly  to  tell  him  of  her  engagement  to  Sir  Roland,  as 
that  she  thought,  would  immediately  settle  their  relative  posi- 
tions, and  prevent  his  ever  having  a  feeling  for  her,  beyond 
what  he  might  freely  have  for  liis  childhood's  companion, 
and  the  betrothed  of  his  brother.     But  as  Lady  Ashton  had 
told  her  of  Sir  Roland's  wish  that  it  should  not  be  known, 
she  did  not  like  to  do  what  she  thought  he  might  disapprove. 
What  she  had  said  however,  seemed  to  have  entirely  the 
VOL.  I. — ^20 
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desired  effect,  for  Heniy  Ashton,  from  that  time,  treated  Jbc 
with  the  same  free  cordiality  he  used  towards  her  sister- 
makinff  no  difference  in  his  manner  between  the  two ;  am 
this  set  her  quite  at  rest,  and  enabled  her  to  enjoj  his  socieQ 
again  without  fear  or  scruple.  And  true  enjoyment  it  was; 
for  he  was  fuU  of  information,  and  anecdote ;  haying  seen 
much,  observed  much,  and  read  much ;  and  having  withal 
an  internal  laboratory  which  converted  all  into  profit 
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"  Our  best  affections  here, 

They  are  nut  like  the  toys  of  infancy, 

The  soul  outgrows  them  not, 

We  do  not  cast  them  off." — Unknoum, 

(( There  are  noble  things  which  pass  over  thy  powerful  mind." 

Toankoe, 

The  time  passed  happily  at  Llanaven,  while  Sir  lUdasd 
was  in  all  the  turmoil  of  business,  and  of  almost  incessaflt 
travelling  abroad.  The  transaction  he  was  carrying  on, 
was  happily,  one  in  which  he  felt  great  interest ;  for  unlike 
many  diplomatic  matters  it  was  of  such  a  nature  as,  if 
well  conducted,  would  conduce  to  the  happiness  of  thou- 
sands. But  his  own  happiness  was  sorely  disturbed  by 
receiving  no  letters  from  home. — He  knew  of  course  thai 
many  were  written ;  but  he  was  so  constantly  in  motion, 
that  he  did  not  know  where  to  tell  his  uncle  to  forward 
them  to  him  ;  so  that  after  the  first  few  days,  he  was  above 
two  months  without  beholding  the  hand-writing  of  eithei 
Lady  Constance  or  his  mother ;  and  consequently,  all  tha' 
time  had  elapsed,  before  he  knew  of  his  brother's  arnva 
at  home. 

On  his  return  to  his  uncle's,  he  found  a  pile  of  letter 
awaiting  his  perusal.     They  had  been  arranged  for  him  b] 

Lord  N 's  thoughtful  order,  according  to  the  date  ol 

their  arrivals,  and  with  eager  haste  he  began  to  examim 
their  contents.  The  first  which  met  his  hand  was  fron 
Lady  Constance,  written  with  a  kindness  and  affection 
ate    cheerfulness,    that    gladdened    his   very   heart ;    anc 
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Vsiig  did  he  gaze  on  the  characters,  which  so  beloved  a 

Yiand  had  traced,  ere  he  fek  inclined  to  open  any  other 

Wter.    The  kindly  style  in  which  she  had  written,  was  not 

i&  the  least  assumed,  for  the  relief  which,  as  it  has  been 

observed,  her  spirits  experienced  fix)m  Sir  Roland's  absence, 

li&d  communicated  itself  to  her  whole  being ;  and  her  regard 

ibr  lum  again  flowed  forth,  almost  as  freely  as  in  the  former 

pleasant  days  of  their  unclouded  affection. 

The  next  letter  he  opened  was  one  from  Lady  Ashton, 
containing  the  unlooked-for  news  of'  Henry's  expected  ar- 
rival, but  saying  that  the  time  of  his  coming  was  uncertain- 
Another  kind  letter  then  presented  itself  Srom  Lady 
Constance,  full  of  pleased  anticipations  of  Henry's  return, 
uid  more  than  ever  satisfactory  in  its  tone  of  foeling  to- 
-  Wards  himsel£  He  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  and  felt  a  glow  of 
joj  and  of  confidence  in  the  love  of  her  who  wrote  it,  which 
M  never  before  warmed  his  heart. 

Alas !  how  slight  a  veil  may  hang  between  the  extremes 

of  pleasure  and -of  pain  !     A  seal  broken — a  little  sheet  of 

P4>er  unfolded — a  word — written   or  spoken  ! — and   the 

whole  hue  and  tenor  of  our  lives  may  be  for  ever  changed ! 

With  an  almost  listless  hand  (so  fiill  was  he  of  happi- 

i*6Sri)  did  Sir  Roland  open  the  next  letter.     It  was  from 

^f^  Ashton,   telling  him   of  Henry's  actual  arrival,  and 

Isjvin^  aoi  account  of  his  looks,  &c.     He  read  the  begin- 

lungwith  excessive  pleasure,  and  paused   a  moment,  as  a 

^w  of  deep  affection  came  over  liim,  at  the  thought  of  his 

^^other,  and  of  the  joy  and  happiness  which  all    at  home 

must  have  experienced,  at  this  delightful  meeting.     How 

wdentiy  did  he  desire  to  be  at  Llanaven  at  that  moment ! — 

■^he  yearning  of  his  heart,  to  his  brother  especially,  was 

"l^xpressible ;  and  the  thought  of  his  being  at  home  made 

™>  with  impatience,  sigh  for  the  weary  time  of  his  own 

®^e  to  expire.     How  did  he  long  again   to  be  amongst 

those  so  dear  to  him  1  to  enjoy  with  them  their  rambles 

through  the  woods,  their  rides  over  tlie  breezy  downs,  their 

moonlight  walks  by  the  side  of  the  restless  sea.  -  But  he 

^^e  to  subdue  the  murmurs  that  involuntarily  arose,  and 

one  upward    glance   brought  down    peace  and   strength. 

"^gain  he  took  up  the  letter. — Wliat  was  there  in  the   few 

■fcort  words  that  followed,  that  could  so  completely  unhinge 

Jiis  soul  ]     They  were  :  "  Shall  I  not  tell  Henry,  now  he 

^  come    home,  of  your  engagement   to    Constance  1" — 

Simple  words ! — ^yet  they  brought  with  them  a  hurricane  of 
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feeling  to  Sir  Roland.  He  glanced  impatiently  at  the  data^ 
and  saw  that  the  letter  had  been  written  full  two  montlii 
betbre  !  An  idea  new  and  horrible  seized  his  imagination 
— tremors  shook  him  from  head  to  foot — the  paper  rustled 
in  his  shaking  hand,  and  the  characters  flitted  and  fiided 
from  betbre  his  eyes  ! — Unable  to  still  his  painful  trembling, 
he  leaned  his  head  upon  his  band. 

*-  With  what  an  agony/'  he  thought,  at  length,  when  the 
confusion  had  cleared  a  little  from  his  mind,  **haye  I  thirsted 
for  these  letters  !  and  now  with  what  agonj  do  I  receive 
them !  Two  months !  And  Henry  has  been  two  long 
months  with  Constance,  in  all  the  freedom  of  early  friend- 
ship—unknovring  of  her  engagement !  He  must  love  her ! 
— he  must  love  her — it  is  impossible — but  he  must  love 
her! — ami  she — V*  He  shruuk  as  if  a  gulf  had  opened  be- 
fore his  feet.  His  mind  rapidly  reyiewed  the  scenes  of  their 
ear]y  youth,  recalling  ]jow  Henry  had  ever  been  Lady  Con* 
stance's  chosen  companion — the  partner  of  all  her  occupa- 
tions— the  participator  in  all  her  pleasures ! — The  thoughts 
which  these  recollections  awakened  within  him  now  for  the 
firs:  time,  seemed  to  scorch  his  yery  brain  as  they  crossed 
iL — He  sianed  up  with  the  insupportable  suffering,  and 
walked  to  aud  fro  with  hurried  steps.  '*  Oh !  God  !'*  he 
exclaimed  aloud,  *^  saye  me  from  this — save  me  from  this. 
— Why  did  I  not  tell  him  at  once  of  our  engagement,  and 
put  him  on  liis  guard ! — And  yet,''  he  continued,  as  he  paused 
in  Iiis  agitated  walk,  ^*  I  did  it  for  her  sake  !  But  to  lose 
her  I — now,  when  my  happiness  was  at  its  height ;  her— 
whoso  imaffe  never  leaves  me — to  see  her  love  another ! — 
Oh  I  my  Fatlierl  avert  this  intolerable  anguish  from  me!" 
and  again  he  agitatedly  paced  the  apartment.  "  But,"  he 
Siiid,  with  sudden  hope,  **  I  may  be  tormenting  myself,  with 
that  which  has  existence  only  in  my  own  wild  brain  ;"  and 
he  again  took  up  his  mother's  letter.  It  contained  nothing 
to  alarm  him,  save  that  the  reality — so  terrible  to  his  imagi- 
nation— remained  unchanged :  ^*  Henry  was  there  with 
Constanoe,  believing  her  unshackled  !"  His  impulse,  when 
he  had  finished  reading  the  letter,  was  instantly  to  write, 
and  desire  that  his  brother  should  be  told  of  his  engagement, 
and  he  seized  a  pen,  and  wrote  to  that  effect.  He  then 
with  a  trembling  hand  took  up  another  of  the  letters  :  it  was 
from  Henry  himself — the  one  he  had  written  in  the  height 
of  his  feelings,  on  the  first  morning  of  his  arrival.  He  spoke 
with  ecBtacy  of  being  again  at  home,  again  with'  those  ho 
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loved ; — bat  though  at  another  time,  Sir  Roland  would  have 
delighted  in  dwelling  on  all  the  particulars  of  that  which  in- 
terested his  hrother,  yet  now  he  had  but  one  thought  in  life, 
and  his  eje  ran  feverishly  over  the  lines,  till  it  rested  on  the 
name  of  *'  Constance.*'  His  head  swam,  and  his  heart 
beat  audibly,  as  he  read  the  expressions  of  extreme  admira- 
tion with  which  his  brother  spoke  of  her — and  crushing  the 
paper  in  his  hand,  he  burst  into  tears. 

**  If  such,'*  he  thought,  when  he  grew  more  composed — 
**  if  such  were  his  feelings,  on  the  first  day  of  their  meeting, 
what  must  they  be  now  1 — And  will  she  not — does  she  not 
return  them  ?" 

He  dared  not  answer  that  question  to  himself — he  knew 
she  had  never  loved  him,  as  his  love  to  her  deserved,  "  and 
now,"  he  thought,  "  will  all  her  heart  be  filled  with  him — 
her  childhood's  favourite — whose  blighting  love  has  come 
between  me  and  happiness."     His  mind  was  too  confused 
for  prayer,  and  he  sat  as  if  paralysed.     A  Hush  of  indigna- 
tion for  a  moment  darkened  his  brow — but  then  o  milder 
ieehng  softened  the  expression  of  his  eye,  as  he  reflected, 
**  And  if  he  does  love  her,  is  he  to  be  blamed,  is  he  not 
rather  '  sinned  against  than  sinning  V     Oh  !  that  I  had 
known  he  was  coming  home  !  or  that  my  dear  mother  had 
not  attended  to  what  she  thought  were  my  wishes.     He 
ought  to  have  known  all  instantly,  and  not  have  risked  his 
happiness — or  mine." 

He  dwelt  on  the  thought  of  his  brother,  of  that  young, 
gay,  joyous  being — and  a  tide  of  noble  tenderness  rushed 
over  him. 

"  He  shall  not  be  told  it  now,"  he  exclaimed  aloud,  in 

the  fervour  of  his  generous  feeling ;  and  he  took  the  note 

he  had  written,  and  tore  it  into  fragments.     '*  I  may  be — 

Oh!  God  grant  that  I  am  premature  in  my  fears — a  self- 

(         tormentor !  and  yet  can  he  be  so  long  with  her — so  inti- 

!         matelj — and  remain  indifferent  V*     He  thought  of  her  love- 

hoess,  her  gentleness  and  piety,  and  all  the  attractions  which 

j         M  bound   his  heart  so  completely  to  her ;  and  a  smile, 

I         though  a  sad  one,  rested  on  his  lips,  as  the  vision  passed 

^f»re  him.     Slowly  he  took  up  the  pen  and  began  to  write 

*^he  effort  was  great ; — he  paused,  *•  I  will  at  least,"  he 

^ught,  "  read  all  these  killing  letters  before  I  decide." 

He  read  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  had  come. 
Those  from  Lady  Ashton  contained  not  a  word  to  influence 
him  either  way,  though  she  frequently  renewed  the  question 
20* 
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contained  in  her  first  Those  which  Ladj  Constance  had 
written  immediately  after  Henry's  arrival,  were  short,  but 
joyous  and  affectionate  ;  often  saying  that  his  own  presence 
was  all  that  was  wanting  to  make  their  happiness  complete. 
In  reading  these,  Sir  Roland's  fears  vanished,  and  he  op- 
braided  himself  for  his  faithless  folly,  and  for  his  doubts  of 
her  truth.  Then  again,  her  letters  became  more  sober,  and 
more  full ;  and  yet  they  seemed  he  thought — ^but  it  might 
be  only  fancy — less  free  than  before ;  she  seemed  more  stu- 
dious of  pleasing  him,  more  full  of  inquiries  as  to  what  he 
was  engaged  in — ^but  she  dwelt  more,  he  thought,  on  what 
she  read,  and  what  she  did — less,  on  what  she  felt.  At  the 
moment  of  reading  them  he  was  satisfied  with  their  con- 
tents, but  when  he  had  closed  them,  it  seemed  as  if  some- 
thing were  wanting. — Again  he  read  them,  and  again  he 
was  satisfied  ; — he  closed  tliem — and  again  the  nameless 
want  pressed  on  his  heart.  Henry's  letters  were  frank,  af- 
fectionate, and  full  of  happiness  ;  and  though  he  often  men- 
tioned Lady  Constance,  yet  it  was  never  again  with  the 
vehement,  enthusiastic  admiration  which  had  at  first,  so 
startled  and  alarmed  Sir  Roland — and  again  the  latter 
smiled  at  the  folly  of  liis  fears. 

But  these  letters  must  be  answered,  and  what  should  he 
say  ?  Afler  a  second  perusal  of  them,  he  felt  so  tranquil, 
that  he  thought  his  first  design,  of  informing  his  brother  of 
his  engagement,  could  involve  no  risk  of  that  brother's  hap- 
piness, and  would  be  but  a  just  mark  of  confidence  and  af- 
fection on  his  part ;  and  he  determined  to  write  both  to  Lady 
Asliton  and  to  Henry  himself  to  that  effect.  Yet  still  he  felt 
dissatisfied — he  paused,  and  passed  his  hand  often  across 
his  troubled  brow.  He  could  not  determine  what  it  was 
best  to  do.  A  decision  would  have  been  difiicult,  hud  he 
been  a  dispassionate  judge  in  the  case  of  another;  but  here, 
where  all  his  hopes  of  earthly  happiness  were  involved — 
where  an  affection  that  seemed  his  very  self,  was  henceforth 
to  form  his  sum  of  human  joy  or  misery— can  it  be  wondered 
at  that  he  found  it  almost  impossible  to  decide  ]  If  Henry 
and  Lady  Constance  remained  in  their  feelings  towards  each 
other,  as  they  had  been  in  former  days,  all  would  be  well 
either  way,  but  if  not — would  it  not  be  crushing  the  hearts 
of  the  two  beings  he  loved  best  on  earth,  if  he  suffered  his 
claim  to  interfere  between  them? — Hard  thoughts  wera 
these  ! — a  bitter  sentence  to  pronounce  against  himself!— 
Should  he  write  to  Lady  Ashton,  and  ask  in  confidence^ 
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whether  she  had  perceived  any  particular  attachment  be- 
tween Lady  Constance  and  his  brother?  But  no;  this 
course  displeased  his  open  nature ;  it  seemed  as  if  he  were 
placing'  a  spy  upon  their  actions ;  and  it  might  also  be  need- 
lessly disturbing  his  mother's  peace.  Should  he  endeavour 
to  obtain  his  brother's  confidence?  but  then  it  seemed  as  if 
the  bare  suggestion  of  the  thing,  might  awaken  in  Henry's 
breast,  feelings  which  else  might  never  have  existed.  Again 
he  thought  (and  tliis  course  seemed  to  offer  most  of  peace) 
that  he  would  write  at  once  to  Lady  Constance  herself,  and 
ask — without  naming  his  brother — if,  in  his  absence,  she  still 
wishcKi — as  she  had  said  she  did,  when  they  were  last  to- 
gether— that  their  engagement  should  continue.  He  would 
entreat  her  to  remember  what  he  had  before  told  her — "  that 
worlds  should  not  induce  him  to  urge  the  fulfilment  of  her 
vow,  unless  her  whole  heart  could  ratify  it."  He  would  beg 
of  lier,  to  consider  herself  entirely,  and  to  let  him  feel  at  least, 
that  she  thought  him  worthy  of  her  fullest  confidence. 

Yes !  this  he  would  do ! — But  ere  he  had  got  through 
many  lines,  "  No  " — he  thought,  '*  this  might  seem  like  dis- 
trust of  her,  and  might  be  felt  as  throwing  myself  on  her  gen- 
erosity! What  shall  I  do?  oh!  my  God,  undertake  for 
me." 

He  pushed  th^  writing  materials  from  him,  and  started  up. 
"  1  cannot  write  to-day,"  he  said ;  *'  I  cannot  sufficiently 
command  my  thoughts.     To-morrow  may  bring  calmer  feel- 
ings.   I  must,"  he  added,  with  a  faint  smile,  '4ike  Heze- 
kiah,  'spread  my  letter  before  the  Lord,'  and  doubtless  T 
shall  be  directed  aright." 

He  locked  up  the  papers  that  had  such  power  to  trouble 
^BBi  and  went  to  gaze  once  again  from  the  old  accustomed 
window.  He  was  in  the  room  where  he  had  so  long  watched 
over  Mr.  Anstruther,  in  days  when  his  own  prospects  had 
^n  brighter,  than  now  they  seemed.  He  recalled  to  mind, 
^  elevated  state  of  feeling  he  had  often  enjoyed  in  that  spot, 
wj»ere  be  had  felt  at  times  as  if  nothing  could  shake  the  hap- 
P'^css  which  rested  on  God  alone — which  had  him  for  its 
■^^^^ce,  and  satisfying  portion ; — and  again  somewhat  of 
P^'^ce  stole  into  his  heart. 

**A  few  short  years,"  he  thought,  "  and  I  shall  be  even 
*•  that  being,  who  here  once  suffered  so  much,  but  who  is 
'^W  beyond  the  reach  of  evil ! 

*  How  shall  I  then  look  hack  and  smile, 
On  thoughts  that  bitterest  seemed  erewhile, 
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And  blesB  the  pangs  that  made  me  lee 
This  was  no  world  of  rest  for  me/  " 

It  was  just  a  year  since  Mr.  Anstruther*s  death ;  and  tlie 
world  without  was  so  unchanged  !  There  were  the  same 
bright  lights,  the  same  length  and  breadth  of  dhadow — the 
same  bright  vivid  colourings ;  and  Sir  Roland,  after  looking 
forth  for  a  time,  could  have  almost  fancied  that,  if  be  tumedy 
he  should  again  behold  before  him  Mr.  Anstrutber^s  pafei 
and  suffering,  jet  spiritual  countenance.  He  remembered 
his  words — that  "  if  ever  he  was  in  trouble  he  should  think 
of  him,  and  be  comforted  ^* — and  he  was  comforted.  A 
blessed  conviction  filled  his  mind  that  the  same  God  who 
had  sustained  the  dying  spirit  of  his  friend,  would  be  with 
him  also,  and  would  strengthen  him  under  ever  trial 
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"  How  often  is  our  path 
Crossed  by  some  being,  whose  bright  spirit  sheds 
A  passing  gladness  o^er  it;  but  whose  course 
Leud:)  down  another  current,  nevor  more 
To  blend  with  ours !  yet  far  within  our  souls, 
Amidst  the  rushing  of  the  busy  world, 
Dwells  many  a  secret  thought,  which  lingers  still 
Around  that  image." — Mrs.  Hemans. 

WhExV  ready  for  dinner,  Sir  Roland  descended  the  stairb, 

and  found  Lord  N in  the  drawing-room,  who  informed 

him  that  they  were  to  dine  at  the ambassador's,  to 

whose  house  they  accordingly  proceeded. 

When  first  Sir  Roland  had  returned  to from  Eng- 
land, he  had  stayed  but  a  short  time  at  Lord  N 's,  and 

had  had  so  much  business  that  he  had  scarcely  had  time  to 
see  any  one.  His  appearance,  therefore,  on  the  present  oc- 
casion was  hailed  with  the  greatest  delight ;  for  though  some 
were  strangers,  yet  many  in  that  large  party  had  been  in 

when   he  was  formerly  there ;  and  by  them  he  was 

warmly  greeted.  One  indeed,  there  was,  to  whom  his  pres- 
ence brought  a  mixture  of  pain  and  pleasure,  diflScult  to  be 
concealed ;  from  whose  eye,  no  power  could  keep  the  spring- 
ing tear,  when  she  again  so  unexpectedly  beheld  before  her» 
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one,  wboM  image  she  could  not  banish — ^though  she  knew 
lie  diougbt  not  of  her. 

Isabeua  Harcourt  was  a  pale  but  lovelj-looking  creature, 
"who  had  become  acquainted  with  Sir  Roland  when  he  waa 
at  —  the  jear  before.  She  belonged  to  a  gay,  worldly 
lamilj ;  but  of  delicate  heahh,  and  shrinking  mind,  she  at 
that  time  wearied  of  the  fashion  and  dissipation  which  could 
not  giTe  her  peace,  and  craved  for  something  to  rest  upon— 
something  to  satisfy  the  void  within.  Her  only  brother- 
younger  than  herself — was  then  &st  sinking  before  the 
fell  power  of  consumption,  to  which  fatal  disease  he  had 
since  fidlen  a  victim.  To  him  she  was  devotedly  attached, 
and  gladly  would  she  have  exchanged  each  gay  scene  and 
cheenul  meeting,  to  have  stayed  by  his  sick  couch,  and 
soothed  his  suffering  moments. 

At  a  little  evening  party,  the  year  before,  while  sitting 
alone  in  silent  abstraction,  she  suddenly  caught  words  of 
heavenly  wisdom,  which  were  accidentcdly  uttered  in  her 
hearing ;  and  turning,  met  a  countenance  that  had  never 
since  left  her  memory !     Her  young  and  romantic  heart 
became  irresistibly  attracted   by  Sir   Roland^s  character, 
and  too  timid  to  speak  much  herself)  she  would  often  sit  by, 
and  listen,  when  he  spoke  of  religion  to  others,  till  her 
whole  soul  seemed  filled  with  the  subject.     Never,  till  then, 
had  the  words  of  truth  reached  her  ears,  and  they  fell  like 
dew  upon  the  heart,  which,  though  so  young,  was  tired  of 
all  the  glare  of  life.     She  gradually  obtained  clearer  and 
dearer  views  of  rehgion ;  but  she  also  begun  fearfully  to  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  her  feelings  towards  Sir  Roland,  and 
biUerly  did  she  mourn  over  the  incaution  with  which  she 
had  suffered  her  heart's  best  earthly  love,  to  fix  itself  where 
•he  felt  it  was  not  returned. 

Sir  Roland  was  indeed  to  her  both  "  bane  arid  antedote," 

tor  while  he  was  the  cause  of  much  earthly  sorrow,  his 

^Qfds  and  bright  example,  were  the  means  of  leading  her 

^  Him,  who  never  fails  or  disappoints  His  people,  and  who 

^De  could  heal  the  wounds  so  unwittingly  inflicted.  There 

2^i  also  a  feeling  within  her,  which  told  her,  that  whether 

^'  bappiness  or  sorrow,  this  world  could  not  be  long  for  her; 

^^her  affectionate  heart  would  at  times  rejoice,  even  through 

^n,  that  one  she  loved  so  much,  had  not  placed  his  hopes 

^  happiness  on  a  being,  so  soon  to  have  been  lost  to  him. 

It  had  been  impossible  for  Sir  Roland,  during  his  former 
•*^yat  LordN 's,  not  to  perceive  the  effect  which  his 


presence  always  had  upon  Isabella  Harcourt,     Her 
iiiough  diffident  and  retiringtotlie  utniost  degree,  was  libA 
shrine  of  crystal,  too  transparent  to  conceal  what  il  coirt 
ed;    and  her  evervarjing  counteniiuce   revealed    but 
faithfully  every  emotion  which  agitated  her.     Often 
Sir  Roland  was  conversing  with  others  (for  she  seldom 
to  bim  herself)  would  ber  attention  be  riveted  on  him  and  , 
words,  to  the  total  forgetrnlnessof  all  around  her,  tillsuddei 
perhaps,  catching  his  eye,  ehs  would  shrink  back  into 
cealmenl.     She  repeated  to  her  brother  (often  without ' 
ing  its  meaning)  all  that  she  could  recall  of  Si    ~ 
conversations  on  religious  subjects;  and  ibe  bo^  cagerlT'l 
tened  to  thin^  so  new,  and  io  delightful  In  him.    His  pmt 
and  eldest  sisters  were  always  kind,  and  would  try  loolrt 
fats  drooping,  and  oflen  fretful  mind,  with  accounts  of  thi 
pursuits  and  pleasures ;  but  in  these  he  could  feel  no  interd 
and  though  Isabella,  in  her  fond  love,  was  erer  striving 
soothe  and  please  him,  yet  her  naturally  pensive  mind  i 
jected,  rather  than  enlivened  him.     She  loved  the  poeti 
and  sentimental,  and  fanciftil  style  of  German  literature, 
was  but  litde  acquainted  with  Scripture  truth;  the  thoU{ 
of  death  were  rnther  as  of  a  release  of  the  spirit  from 
burthen  of  the  flesh,  thnt  it  might  with  freer  love 
around  the  objects  of  its  earthly  nfiections,  than  ea  tl 
which  must  fix  man's  doom  for  ever.     She  endeavonred 
feed  her  dying  brother's  mind,  with  the  fancies  which  fill 
her  own,  and  would  tell  him  "  that  the  sighing  of  ibe  wn 
luer  winds  in  the  high  branches  of  the  trees — '  The  J*tk 
trisma  of  the  dark  blue-pine' — was  the  voice  of  those 
other  days,  calling  them  !o  join  the  happy  throng. 

Such  fanciiUl  imaginations  were  ill-calcidaied  to  supf 
the  invalid  with  strength  to  bear  np  under  the  dcpresrii 
influence  of  sickness  and  confinement,  or  to  support  n 
guide  a  spirit  already  on  the  confines  of  eternity.  But  wh 
Isabella  Harcourt  bad  heard  the  words  of  sober,  thou^e 
ailed  piety  which  Sir  Roland  spoke — these  unsubslantj 
fictions  rolled  away  before  their  influence,  like  the  fapoi 
of  night,  before  the  morning  beam  ;  and  as  she  repeated 
ber  brother  the  words  which  liad  had  such  power  to  am 
her  own  attention,  then  indeed  lie  too  began  to  feel,  tt 
there  was  something,  which  at  last,  could  suit  and  sotii 
the  wants  of  his  soul.  He  urged  his  sister  to  go  na  mu 
as  possible  where  she  could  meet  Sir  Roland,  and  to  llsMi 
for  his  sake,  to  ail  be  said  ;  and  Isabella,  thus  stimulal 
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walcbed  with  almost  breathless  eagerness,  to  catch  the  faint- 
est Bounds  of  a  voice  aJready  too  dear  to  her ; — drinking  in 
at  the  same  moment — poison  to  her  heart,  and  health  to  her 
soul.  The  latter  hoirever,  was  all  she  communicated  to  her 
brother,  keeping  her  unhappiness  concealed ;  and  some 
months  after,  when  Sir  Roland  had  departed  for  England, 
-and  her  brother  died,  it  was  with  a  mixture  of  joy  and  sor- 
row not  to  be  described,  that  she  felt  that  the  latter  had 
owed  his  salvation  almost  entirely,  as  far  as  human  means 
were  concerned,  to  one  thus  doubly  endeared  to  her  grateful 
heart. 

Her  close  attendance  upon  her  brother  greatly  injured  her 
heahh,  which  had  never  been  strong,  and  in  fact  the  same 
disease  which  had  laid  him  in  his  early  grave,  was  evident- 
ly stealing  with  insidious  power,  into  the  very  springs  of  her 
life.  The  loss  of  the  brother  so  deeply  loved,  and  her 
other  griefs,  preyed  continually  on  her  spirits,  and  thougli 
in  gentle  acquiescence  with  her  parents'  wishes  she  still 
went  out  into  society,  it  was  evident  to  all,  (but  those  most 
immediately  about  her)  that  the  grave  just  closed  on  the  only 
son,  most  soon  be  upclosed  again  to  receive  her — his  nurse 
— his  comforter — the  guide  of  his  young  steps  to  the  throne 
c^  grace  and  mercy. 

Sir  Roland  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  devotion  of  this 
sweet  and  beautiful  creature,  yet  he  was  far  above  the  sinful 
weakness  of  doing  aught  to  increase  a  sentiment,  of  which 
be  knew  too  well  the  force. 

.  It  has  been  said  that  the  feeling  entertained  for  those  who 
love  us,  but  whose  love  we  cannot  return,  is,  "  m  amuur — 
ni  amiti6 ;  mais  une  classe  apart."  No  truer  saying !  It 
nwy  be  vanity — it  may  be  kindliness  (probably  a  mixture  of 
the  two) — ^but  give  it  what  name  we  will,  we  may  observe, 
^at  a  sentiment  of  interest  ever  dwells  in  the  breast  of  those 
who  have  been  beloved,  for  those  who  have  wasted  on  them 
'he  treasures  of  a  vain  affection  ;  even  though  the  measure 
*  that  interest,  amount  not  to  reciprocity ! 
Painfully   did  Sir    Roland   feel   this    towards   Isabella 

**^fcourt,  and  when  he  met  her  so  unexpectedly  at  the 

•'iibassador's  on  the  occasion  we  are  speaking  of,  nothing 
f^Uld  still  the  pang  that  darted  through  him  at  witnessing 
^'  uncontrollable  emotion.  She  looked  so  ill  too !  and 
^hen  the  sudden  suffusion  of  colour  which  had  arisen  for 
^  moment,  faded  away  from  her  cKeek,  it  "  left  its  domain 
^  wan  as  clay."     The  sight  of  her— clad  too  in  her  mourn- 
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ing  garmeDtB — far  an  instiint  completely  unmanneij  him, 
for  be  was  ia  no  mood  to  deem  lightly  of  the  pain  of  mire- 
cjuhud  love;  that  seemed  lo  him  at  the  momenr,  the  one 
only  grief  of  life — the  Eingle,  Bll-paisoning  drop  of  gall,  which 
could  embitter  the  whole  cup  of  existence.  He  did  not  ap- 
proach Isabella  Harcourt  directly,  but  lingered  long  iu  fiti 
greetings  with  other  friends,  in  order  to  give  her,  as  welt 
as  himself,  time  to  recover  their  composure.  In  the  mean 
while,  dinner  was  announced,  and  it  was  only  in  the  bttle 
confusion  incident  on  taking  their  places  at  table,  that  thcj 
again  caught  each  other's  eye  and  exchanged  salutations; 
tind  being  finally  seated  on  tlie  same  side  of  the  tablu,  but 
not  next  to  each  other,  they  had  no  further  intercourse  al 
that  time,  though  the  sound  of  Sir  Roland's  voice  would 
et  intervals  reach  the  poor  girl's  ear,  and  send  a  sickness  to 
her  very  heart. 

After  dinner,  when   all  were  again  assembled   in  the 
drawing-room.  Sir  Roland  felt  that  lie  ought,  in  common 
civility,  to  go  and  speak  to  her,  but  he  could  not  bear  to 
approach  her,  and  remained  for  some  time  near  the  door, 
in  conversation  with  others ;  till  perceiving  that  Lord  N 
was  talking  to  her,  in  his  kindly,  cheerful  manner — brinj)^  J 
ing  every  now  and  then  a  smile  on  her  eountenancc     *!>■■ 
thought  it  a  &vourable  opportunity,  so  crusaed  the  rooo^  ^ 
nnd  joined  their  party.     Her  manner  was  fluttered  for  S  ' 
moment  as  he  addressed  her ;  but  as  he  immediately  after* 
wards  joined  in  his  uncle's  jesting  conversation,  her  em- 
liarrassment  soon  passed,  though  a  deeper  shade  of  dtifTE^ 

siou  seemed  to  succeed  to  every  smile,  which  Lord  N ■ 

observations  produced.  She  had  never  in  her  lile  songtE 
lo  speak  to  Sir  Roland,  though  she  had  frequently  bean  a 
party  in  conversations  he  had  had  with  others,  but  now  riM 
earnestly  desired  to  address  him,  and  to  tell  him  '  ''^ 
blessing  he  had  been  to  her  and  to  her  brother. 
Frederic  Harcourt's  death,  she  had  had  no  one  to  who 
could  speak  on  the  subject  of  religion — no  liumaa 
even  to  whom  she  could  talk  with  pleasure  of  him  ; 
one  about  her,  could  have  understood  her  feelings,  of 
happiness  as  regarded  his  immortal  slate.  Her 
though  kind,  were  thoroughly  given  up  to  the  world, 
the  language  of  spirituality  would  have  beetr  as  Anhv 
them.  Having  (with  some  renson  certainly)  laughed  at 
former  fanciful  ideas,  they  treated  her  new  feelings  ' 
more  respect ;  but,  jokingly  calling  them,  "  lee  d< 


d'Isnbelle,"  expected  soon  to  seen  them  depart  as 
other*  had  done,  and  be  replaced  by  something  perhaps 
ra  visionsiy  still.  Isabella's  candid  mind  made  her 
aible  that  she  had  laid  herself  open  to  these  Euepicions, 
I  Bbe  bore  them  therefore  with  the  greatest  sweetness  and 
ienc«  ;  but  she  deplored  that  those  she  loved,  could  not 
eem  between  die  rosingB  of  a  childish,  untaught  imagina- 
B,  and  the  breathings  of  that  rehgion,  which  is  beyond 
others,  a  "  reasonable  8cnice." 

With  these  feelings,  it  would  have  been  the  greatest 
'igbt  to  have  been  able  to  speak  to  Sir  Roland — to  hare 
ked  to  him  of  her  brother — and  to  have  heard  again  from 
^BpB,  words  of  truth,  and  strength,  and  comlbrt. 

But  how  could  she  speak  to  him  t  with  his  uncle  by,  it 
WW  impossible  ;  and  even  had  they  been  alone,  how  would 
itt  have  summoned  courage  to  have  addressed  him  1 — 
Wbile  these  thoughts  were  passing  through  her  mind  (ren- 
deting  her  bo  abstracted  that  though  slie  mechanically 
"siied  wheD  they  smiled,  yet  in  fact  she  heard  scarcely  any 

IliWf  of  the  lively  raillery  Lord  N was  bestowing 

npoo  Ilia  nephew)  another  gentleman  joined  their  circle, 
^  Sir  R<ilartd  arailing:  liimself  of  the  interruption,  mored 
■*iy,  glad  of  ending  a  scene  so  painful  to  him.  Isabella 
Bsiixwrt's  eyes  followed  him  as  he  departed,  and  there  are 
^  pethapa  of  the  energetic  actions  of  lite,  which  equal 
n  difficulty  and  exertiop,  tlie  powerful  effort  she  made  at 
OK  moment,  to  preserve  her  composure.  She  had  heard 
Ar  Boland  say,  that  in  a  few  days  he  should  again  quit 
^— ;  it  was  not  probable  they  could  meet  again  before  that 
^"le,  and  ehe  was  confident,  that  if  many  montlis  elapsed 
Mm  hb  return,  the  grave  would  first  have  closed  above 
■W  bead.  She  so  long«d  to  hear  from  him  one  word  at 
wn  of  heavenly  truth,  on  which  her  memory  might  dwell ! 
lad  lo  tell  him  of  the  change  his  former  words  had  been 
Ik  meatu  of  edecting.  But  no  i  he  bad  ]e(t  her — and  her 
*tut  Beemed  turned  to  stone  ;  its  fluttering  action  ceased, 
Vid  a  slow,  heavy,  throbbing  pulsation  succeeded,  which 
"Twted  to  paralyse  her  very  life,  and  to  depriie  her  of  all 
•wer  and  feeling. 

There  was  music,  and  she  was  asked  to  sing,  for  her 
«ce  was  beautiful.  She  rose  immediately,  and  without 
ibarrassment  sat  down  to  the  piano.  Generally  on  such 
),  her  voice  and  hands  would  shake  with  nervous 
but  what  was  all  the  world  to  her  at  that  moment ! 
.  I.— 21 
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Thej  placed  before  her  BeethoYen's  harrowing  song',  **  la 
questa  tomba  oscura,''  and  she  went  through  it  witfaoit 
pause  or  &ult.  How  manj  times  had  she  sung  that  nnuie 
to  herself,  while  her  voice  had  &iled,  and  her  heart  sunk 
at  its  sad  despairing  words  I  but  now ! — not  the  vocal 
miracle  of  Egypt  itself  could  have  been  more  insenaihle  to 
its  own  thrilling  strains,  than  was  this  sad  musician,  to  the 
power  of  the  harmony  she  was  producing  in  such  perfect 
tion.  Had  she  caught  Sir  Rolimd's  eye  at  that  momenti 
probably  the  whole  barrier  of  cold  insensibilitv  would  have 
given  way,  and  some  terrible  out-bursting  of  feeling  have 
ensued ;  but  the  tones  which  failed  to  arouse  her,  were  too 
trying  for  him  to  endure  in  the  presence  of  others ;  and  at 
the  very  conunencement  of  her  singing,  he  had  retreated 
into  a  deep  window  apart — It  was  the  same  in  which  he 
had  the  year  before  held  Ins  long  conversation  with  Lady 
Stanmore,  and  he  could  not  but  painfully  feel  the  contrast 
between  the  bright  and  tranquil  hope  which  had  itnitpiM«^^ 
his  bosom  at  that  time,  and  the  agitating  suspense,  and 
heavy  despondency  which  now  oppressed  him.— Often  had 
he  heard  the  music  which  Isabella  Harcourt  was  now  sing- 
ing, from  Lady  Constance,  and  that  remembrance  alone 
was  sufficient  at  the  moment  to  trouble  him ;  but  miwgl^ 
with  it  was  the  agonising  pity  he  felt  for  her  who  was  then 
before  him,  whose  feelings  he  could  too  well  interpret,  and 
whose  present  minatural  calm  could  not  deceive  him.  He 
remained  in  liis  concealment  after  her  voice  had  ceased, 
intending  if  possible  to  escape  from  the  room  unperceived, 
and  walk  home  by  himself  leaving  word  for  Lord  N 
tliat  he  was  gone ;  but  before  he  had  effected  his  purpose, 
he  was  paiufhUy  embarrassed,  by  seeing  Isabella  Harcourt, 
with  some  other  lady  whom  he  did  not  know,  enter  the 
recess :  he  himself  being  nearly  hid,  by  the  voluminous 
curtain,  which,  thougli  looped  back,  yet  hung  so  as  to  throw 
a  deep  shadow  where  lie  stood. 

"  You  look  ill  to-night,  Isabella  1"  said  her  friend. 

"  Do  1 1"  she  replied.     "  I  am  not  very  well." 

"  Did  the  singing  tire  you  t" 

"  No — not  much." 

They  were  silent,  and  stood  looking  out  at  the  summer 
night. 

••  Miss  Aubrey,"  said  a  young  man,  joining  them,  "there 
is  a  general  petition  for  your  '  Ombra  Adorata.'  " 

"  Suppose  I  were  perverse,"  replied  the  young  ladj  wh» 
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"WBB  fAxoa  solicited,  **  and  refused  to  sing  more  than  the  third 
^(rord — *  aspetta.'  *' 

"  If  jou  were,"  he  replied  gaily,  ''I  should  go  on  and 
say,  *  Teco  saro  indiviso,'  for  I  will  positively  not  return  with- 
out you.  I  shall  be  torn  in  pieces  of  the  multitude,  instead 
of  enjoying  the  'fbrtunato  EJiso,'  which  I  was  anticipating 
in  hearing  you." 

"  Sing  to  them  then,  *  Deh !  frena  i  turfoidi,'  yoursel£ 
But  I  must  say,  I  think  the  presiding  genius  of  the  revels  to- 
night seems  in  a  most  lugubrious  mood ;  he  first  makes  one 
mournful  ghost  speak  for  itself^"  and  she  laid  her  hand  light- 
ly on  her  companion's  shoulder, "  and  then  he  invokes  anoth- 
er. Tou  do  really  look  sadly  like  a  ghost  to-night,  Isabel- 
la," she  said  kindly. 

**  I  am  tired ;  and  the  room  is  so  hot" 

**  But  is  not  heat  now,  the  best  thing  in  the  world  for  the 
voice.  Miss  Harcourt  ?  will  it  not  make  Miss  Aubrey  sing 
80  that  we  shall  be  constrained  to  exclaim, 

'  It  were  the  Bulbul — ^but  her  throat 
'  Though  tuneful,  pours  not  such  a  notet" 

•»  Ah !  •  Una  voce  poco  fa,* "  replied  the  obdurate  song- 
stress. 

••  I  tremble  for  your  next  quotation  *"  said  the  delegate, 
with  affected  terror. 

•'  What !  do  you  really  suspect  me  of  intending  to  fol- 
low in  the  wake  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  young 
ladies,  who  yearly  perpetrate  wretched  puns  on  that  unfor- 
tunate song  ?  No — from  this  moment  it  shall  be  nameless 
for  me." 

••  Well  then,  if  you  are  too  fastidious,  and  too  veracious 
to  say,  '  Mi  manca  la  voce,"  will  you  not  come  and  exert  it 
in  our  behalf?  You  really  must.  Hark !  the  populace  are 
raging  horribly,  I  shall  be  rent  piecemeal.  Come,  '  Ombra 
Adorata,'  "  he  said,  entreatingly  offering  his  arm.  "  Miss 
Harcourt,"  he  added,  in  a  more  subdued  manner,  and  turn- 
ing back  for  her,  "  will  you  not  come  with  us  V 

"  Thank  you,  no,"  replied  Isabella,  "  I  will  wait  here,  if 
Miss  Aubrey  will  return.  To  follow  your  song-quoting  ex- 
ample," and  she  smiled  faintly,  "  I  will  repeat  from  my  own 
of  to-night,  *•  In  questa  tomba  oscura  lascia  mi  riposar.' " 

"  I  vn^  return  to  you,  dear  Isabella,"  said  Miss  Aubrey, 
looking  kindly  back. 


"  '  Lascia  mi  riposar,' "  repeated  Isabella,  murtDurin 
to  herself,  when  the  others  were  gone.  "  Oh  !  yes,  'imi 
to  pace.' " 

She  was  silent,  and  leaned  her  head  against  the  dde 
the  open  window,  while  every  breath  she  drew  was  aD  < 
pressive  aigb.  Sir  Roland  knew  not  what  to  do,  his  dlstv 
was  extreme.  In  her  present  position,  if  Isabella  HarCO 
lurned,  she  could  not  but  perceive  him,  and  to  leave  thai 
cess  without  being  observed  was  now  impossible.  And  ] 
be  could  not  bear  to  speak  to  her — the  very  eight  of  her  n 
grief  to  him.  For  several  minutes  she  remained  wilbi 
moving ;  but  at  length  she  rose,  and  leaned  out  of  the  W 
dow,  and  Sir  Roland,  taking  advantage  of  the  slight  na 
she  made  in  moving,  left  hia  shadowed  spot,  so  quickly  it 
she  could  not  perceive  whence  he  came,  and  approaciu 
ber,  said,  in  as  steady  and  cheerful  a  voice  as  he  could  ca 
mand, — 

"  Misa  Harcourt,  are  you  prudent  in  going  to  the  of 
window,  after  being  in  that  hot  room  V 

She  started  at  die  sound — so  unexpected,  of  hia  voil 
but  she  could  not  answer  him ;  the  bkiod  so  long 
stagnated  at  her  heart,  rushed  in  torrents  to  her  head, 
she  could  hardly  prevent  herself  from  falling.     Sir  Rail 
spoke  again, 

"  Are  you  not  cold.  Miss  Harcourt  V  he  asked. 

"What  is  it  1"  she  said  confusedly,  "  who  spoke  1" 

"  It  was  I,"  said  Sir  Roland.     "  Are  you  not  welll" 

"  I  Was  dizzy  for  a  moment,"  she  answered,  sinking! 
a  chair,  but  perfectly  composed  again,  "  but  it  is  post." 

"  Are  you  often  so  1"  he  asked. 

"  Sometimes.     No — not  often." 

He  stood  in  painful  silence.  She  made  aneSbrt  toip 
— ber  lips  moved,  but  no  sound  issued  from  them.  Ag 
alie  tried,  but  the  effort  was  vain. 

"  You  are  not  well,"  said  Sir  Roland,  "  shall  I  call  I 
Harcourt  V 

"  No — no,"  she  replied  ;  but  added,  after  a  pause, 

have  eufiered  much,  since  last  we  met,  and "  a  con 

avo  sob  rose,  and  for  a  moment  she  was  neatly  overeon 

"  I  know  you  have,"  replied  Sir  Roland,  much  innri 
"  but  there  is  One,  Miss  Harcourt,  of  whom  we  used 
speak,  who  is  ever  with  His  people  in  their  trials." 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  raising  her  calm,  tearless  eys  to 
m  H  God  is  with  us  in 
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Sir  Boland  remembering  the  touching  petition  he  had  o?er- 

bevdfrcmi  her,  ^'implofo  pace,"  said,  "Our  gracious  Lord's 

words  are  ever  verified  to  those  whose  fidth  is  strong:  *  Peace 

I  leave  with  you,  my  peace  I  give  unto  you,  not  as  the  world 

^T«di,  give  I  unto  you.'  " 

"  Not  as  the  world  giveth — no— not  as  the  world  gireth,'* 
Mud  Isabella,  with  almost  a  wild  expression. 

"No,  Miss  Harcourt,"  said  Sir  Roland.  "His  is  that 
peace  of  Grod,  which  the  world  cannot  give— and  neither 
can  it  take  away." 

Gaj  voices  were  heard  again  approaching,  and  Miss 
Aibrey,  and  her  former  companion,  with  several  others,  en- 
tered the  little  retreat.  A  light,  animated  conversation  en« 
■Kd,  daring  which  Sir  Roland  once  more  addressing  Isa- 
bella, said,— 

^I  must  wish  you  good-night  now,  this  has  been  a  busy 
^  a  wearying  day  to  me,  so  I  shall  escape  amidst  this 
gaj  *  tintamar.' " 
Thejr  shook  hands — and  they  parted. 
Sir  RoJand  stole  out  of  the  room  unobserved,  and  return- 
ing home,  retired  to  his  own  apartment.     His  mind  felt 
"''Ottered  and  disturbed  ;  his  own  anxieties  pressed  heavily 
^  him,  aod  heightened  a  thousand  fold,  the  sentiment  of 
'    ginfid,  heart-felt  regret  with  which  he  thought  of  Isabella 
Harcourt.    There  was  something  so  touching  in  every  thing 
^uected  with  her,  (for  he  had  heard  much  of  her  from 
*^  who  knew  her  well)  and  he  saw  so  clearly  that  the 
^ung  of  preference  she  had  for  him,  had  originated  at  first 
^^  a  higher  source  (that  it  was  heavenly  truth  which  had 
Jf8t  attracted  her)  that  the  deepest  respect,  mingled  with  all 
****  other  feelings  respecting  her. 
^*0h!''  he  exclaimed  vehemently,  clasping  his  hands, 
^hat  would  I  give — what  would  I  give  to  see  Constance 
*^^e  to  hide  her  feelings  towards  me,  as  this  poor,  poor 
P"  does  ]     But  she  has  no  love  to  hide,"  and  a  bitter  smile 
^««ed  his  lips.     "  It  is  the  fiill  heart  that  is  the  *  sealed 
*'*Qtain.'     Yet  why  should  I  reproach  her  1  ungratefiil  that 
^  ^m !  is  she  not  all  kindness  and  affection  t  and  if  she  does 
'^t'-^jannot  love  me,  why  should  I  blame  her  1     And  am  I 
^  indeed  that  she  does  not !" 

A  hope  full  of  happiness  rose  within  him,  as  he  thought 
pf  her  letters,   and   the   many  expressions  in  them  that 
loathed  affection.     But  then  mieht  she  not  have  said  the 
21»  * 
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same  things  to  a  brother?  He  felt  uneasy  and  dissatisfied 
with  himself  and  with  all  things.  '*  Oh  vain,  unquiet  heart," 
he  said,  *'  be  still — ^be  still." 

It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  answer  his 
letters  from  home,  the  next  day,  and  having  finished  all  his 

business  with  Lord  N he  applied  himself  to  the  heavy 

task.  He  earnestly  implored  direction  that  he  might  be  led 
US  the  conclusion  that  would  be  best;  and  also  that  he 
might  be  kept  upright  in  his  desire  of  seeking  above  all 
things,  that  *  favour  of  God  which  is  better  than  life  itself.* 

He  determined  to  replv  to  his  brother's  and  Lady  Con- 
stance's letters  first,  and  then  bring  the  full  scope  of  his 
feelings  to  bear  upon  the  answer  he  should  make  to  Lady 
Ash  ton.  When  he  had  finished  writing  to  them  he  felt 
such  a  flood  of  affection  in  his  heart,  and  such  an  elevation 
of  mind,  as  raised  him  above  all  selfish  feeling;  he  deter- 
mined that,  let  it  cost  even  his  life's  happiness,  he  would  do 
nothing  that  should  in  any  way  disturb  the  peace  of  those, 
so  inexpressibly  dear  to  him ;  and  resolutely  taking  his  pen 
he  told  his  mother  that  it  was  his  wish  that  his  brother 
should  not  be  informed  of  his  engagement  to  Lady  Con- 
stance. When  done — he  sealed  the  letter  and  put  it  with 
the  others,  and  his  heart  felt  lightened  of  its  load.  He 
looked  at  the  little  scroll — and  though  he  felt,  that  possibly 
it  bore  in  its  thin  folds,  the  joy  or  sorrow  of  his  life,  yet  he 
could  not  wish  one  word  unsaid — one  Jine  untraced.  He 
felt  the  joy  of  a  hard-bought  victory — ^the  glow  of  "  pure 
self-sacrificing  love." 

"Now,"  he  said,  *'  conscience  is  clear;  if  I  suffer — ^the 
stings  of  selfish  guilt  will  not  mix  their  poison  in  the  cup  ; 
if  I  am  happy — then  indeed  I  shalJ  feel  it  to  be  a  God-given, 
God-preserved  happiness ! 


ci..trA> 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

[  "  Yet  moara  ye  not  as  they 

Who8e  Bpirit'e  light  is  quenched  ! — for  him  tne  past 
Is  sealed.     He  may  not  fall,  he  may  not  cast 

His  birthright's  hope  away ! 
All  is  not  here  of  our  belov*d  and  bless' d — 
Leave  ye  the  sleeper  with  his  God  to  rest !" 

Mrs.  Hsmans. 


**  Bat  their  hearts  wounded,  like  the  wounded  air, 
Soon  close ;  where  past  the  shaft,  no  trace  is  found. 
As  from  the  wing,  no  scar  the  sky  retains  ; 
The  parted  wave  no  furrow  from  the  keel ; 
So  dies  in  human  hearts  the  thought  of  death.* 
^  E'en  with  the  tender  tear  which  nature  sheds 

L  O'er  those  we  love,  we  drop  it  in  their  grave." 

You  NO. 

"  What  griefs  that  itiake  no  sign, 
That  ask  no  aid  but  thine. 
Father  of  mercies !  here  before  thee  swell ! 
As  to  the  open  sky, 
AH  their  dark  waters  lie 
To  Thee  reveal'd,  in  each  close  bosom-cell." 

Mrs.  Hemans. 

^HEN  Sir  Roland  had  sent  his  letters  to  the  post  he 

^®Dt  out  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  weather  and  of  the 

^ntry.    He  felt  the  want  exceedingly,  of  his  former  com- 

P^ions,  for  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Singleton  were  still  travel- 

^H  together  in  other  countries  ;  and  his  mind  dwelt  with 

^^P  regret  on  the  thoughts  of  Mr.  Anstruther.     He  wan- 

T^cd  towards  the  burying-ground,  desirous  of  once  more 

jsiting  the  spot  where  his  remains  reposed.     What  a  crowd 

^  emotions  did  the  sight  of  it  produce  !  how  many  recollec- 

"^U8  did  it  recall !     The  frightful  catastrophe  which  had 

^curred  there,  again  brought  a  shudder  over  his  mind; 

^We  the  remembrance  of  his  friend — of  his  glorious  hope 

^*  salvation,  and  of  his  strong  affection  for  himself,  served 

^  soften  and  elevate  his  feelings.     He  rejoiced  in  the  con- 

^ciion  that  one  more  redeemed  soul  was  added  to  the  innu- 

*^erable  multitude  that  surrounds  the  throne  of  God,  and  he 

^€ad  the  passage — which,  as  has  been  mentioned,  he  had 
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had  inscribed  on  Mr.  Anstruther's  monument :  *  Cast  thj 
bread  upon  the  waters,  and  thou  shalt  find  it  after  manj 
days* — with  an  earnest  determination,  more  than  ever  to 
*  spend  and  be  spent,*  in  the  sendee  of  that  God,  who  can 
reward  his  people  with  such  deep  and  soul-feh  happiness. 

There  was  another  grave  in  that  silent  place,  oyer  which 
he  heaved  manj  a  sigh.  Young  Harcourt  was  buried  there! 
Attracted  bj  a  new  and  splendid  monument  erected  since 
hi  last  visited  the  place.  Sir  Roland  turned  to  examine  it ; 
nnd  found  inscribed,  the  name  of  Frederic  Harcourt.  Much 
there  was  besides,  of  *  blighted  hopes,*  and  '  crushed  affec- 
tions,' and  of  afflicted  parents  heart-broken  for  an  only  son.' 
In  reading  it.  Sir  Roland  recalled  to  mind  the  ultra-fieishion- 
able  mourning,  and  vain,  gay,  trifling  conversation  of  her 
he  had  met  the  night  before ;  and  he  sighed  to  think  how 
soon  the  *  world*  can  swallow  up  the  deepest  well  of  human 
affections,  even  a  mother's  love.  But  where  was  the  sis- 
ter*s  grief  recorded  1  the  grief  of  her,  who  was  her  brother's 
comforter  in  life,  and  who  would  soon,  alas !  be  his  com- 
panion in  the  grave  !  Where  was  her  grief  recorded  ?  Not 
on  the  monumental  stone  ! — nowhere  on  earth  !  But  in  the 
presence  of  Him  who  alone  knew  the  strength  of  the  tie 
which  he  had  formed  and  severed. 

*'  The  sorrow  for  the  dead 

Mantling  its  lonely  head 
From  the  world's  glare,  is,  in  thy  sight,  set  free 

And  the  fond  aching  love, 

Thy  minister  to  move 
All  the  wrung  spirit,  softening  it  for  Thee."* 

On  leaving  the  burial-ground  Sir  Roland  met  Mr.  Rob- 
erts, and  they  strolled  together  conversing  on  various  sub- 
jects for  some  time. 

"  I  must  go  and  inquire  after  this  poor  girl  again,  befora 
I  go  home,*'  at  length  said  Mr.  Roberts. 

"  What  poor  girl  V 

"  Miss  Harcourt — Isabella  Harcourt.'* 

"Inquire  after  her,"  said  Sir  Roland,  astonished — "why 
she  dined  at  the ambassador's  last  night.** 

"  I  know  she  did ;  but  dining  one  day,  does  not  prevent 
people's  dying  the  next,  you  know,  if  they  like  it,"  replied 
the  other. 

**  Roberts,  how  can  you  bear  to  speak  in  such  a  way ;  teD 
me  what  has  happened  ?" 

*Mr8.  Hemans 
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^  She  was  taken  ill  last  night,  and  is,  I  understand,  in  a 
yrery  precarious  state  to-day." 

**  How  was  she  taken  ill  ?"  said  Sir  Roland,  greatly 
shocked. 

"  Something  of  a  fit,  I  heard.  Poor  girl !  I  thought  she 
looked  desperately  ill  last  night ;  that  odious  mother  of  hers, 
for  whom  I  cherished  a  pet  aversion,  will  drag  her  about,  I 
belieye,  till  she  is  actually  a  corpse,  because  she  is  the  beauty 
of  the  &mily ;  protesting  too  all  the  time  that  she  ^  outrages 
ber  own  feelings  for  the  sake  of  her  remaining  children,'  by 
going  out  at  all.  I  really  believe  there  is  many  a  quiet, 
gentle  girl,  who  is  made  a  stalking-horse  to  a  fantastical 
mother*s  vagrant  absurdities,  till  she  drops  in  the  field — the 
hard-run  field  of  nighdy  dissipation." 

**  I  beheve  you,"  replied  Sir  Roland,  "  and  am  afi*aid  it 
is  the  case  in  this  instance.  That  poor  girl  has  never  re- 
covered her  brother's  death,  and  will,  1  fear,  soon  follow 
him." 

*'  I  am  really  sdraid  she  will,"  answered  Mr.  Roberts ; 
**  as  I  looked  at  her  beautiful  face  last  night,  and  her  sha- 
dowy figure,  she  seemed  scarcely  a  creature  of  this  earth. 
I  should  have  taken  to  crying  if  I  had  looked  at  her  long, 
though  it  would  have  been  almost  Uke  *  iron  tears,  down 
Pluto's  rugged  cheek.'  I  have  called  there  twice  already 
to-day,  so  you  see  I  am  not  quite  a  brute,  though  I  confess 
I  spoke  like  one  just  now.  Had  you  not  heard  of  her  illness 
before  T' 

"  No." 

"  Will  you  go  with  me  then  now,  and  inquire  ?" 

**  No— do  you  go  now,  and  just  write  down  the  answer, 
and  send  it  up  to  me,  when  you  get  home,  and  I  will  call 
there  after  dinner." 

Sir  Roland  declined  accompanying  Mr.  Roberts,  because 
he  could  not  bear  to  be  under  observation  when  he  went  to 
make  an  inquiry,  the  answer  to  which  might  be  so  distress- 
ing.    He  was  not  much  surprised,  though  shocked  and 
deeply  pained,  by  what  he   had   heard ;  he  had  seen  that 
Isabella  Harcourt's  general  health  was  very  weak,  and  the 
unnatural  calmness  of  her  manner  the  preceding  evening 
after  dinner,  contrasted  with  the  strong  agitation  she  had 
betrayed  on  their  first  n^eeting,  convinced  him  that  she  had 
made  an  effort  over  herself  most  difficult — and  as  he  feared 
most  fatal.     He  felt  miserable  at  the  thoughts  of  her  death. 
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and  accused  hhnself,  as  if  he  were  in  part  guilty  of  it ; 
though  in  fact  he  was  wholly  free  from  blame. 

Mr.  Roberts,  on  his  return  home,  sent  up  a  written  mes- 
sage, saying  that  Miss  Harcourt  was  rather  better;  and 
after  dinner  Sir  Roland  called  at  the  house  himself,  and  was 
happy  to  hear  that  she  continued  to  amend.  H^  felt  inde- 
scribably reheved  ;  "  And  yet,"  he  thought,  "  why  should 
I  rejoice  that  her  trials  are  to  be  prolonged  1  '  The  sooner 
death,  the  earUer  immortality ;'  "  and  to  her  he  well  knew 
the  future  state  must  be  an  immortality  of  glory.     He  left 

the  next  day,  but  before  he  set  out,  he  again  called  at 

Mr.  Harcourt's,  and  hearing  that  Isabella  was  considered 
out  of  danger,  he  departed  with  a  lightened  heart,  in  prose- 
cution of  the  business  in  which  he  was  engaged. 

Mr.  Roberts's  report  that  Isabella  Harcourt  had  •  had 
something  of  a  fit,'  was  not  so  great  an  exaggeration  as 
such  reports  usually  prove  to  be.  On  returning  home  from 
the  dinner  party  the  night  before,  after  having  parted  from 
Sir  Roland  in  the  manner  before  described,  she  continued 
to  maintain  the  appearance  of  perfect  composure.  On 
wishing  her  good-night,  her  father  pressed  her  fondly  to  his 
breast  for  a  moment,  and  said, — 

*'  You  look  sadly  ill,  my  darling  child,  you  really  must 
give  up  going  out  for  a  httle  while  ;  these  hot  rooms  and 
late  hours  do  not  suit  you." 

She  answered  her  father  only  by  a  prolonged  kiss  of  af- 
fection ;  she  could  not  trust  herself  to  speak,  for  the  voice 
of  kindness  had  begun  to  stir  the  tide  of  feeling  within.  She 
retired  to  her  own  room,  and  began  to  prepare  herself  for 
rest ;  she  took  off  her  rings  and  bracelets,  and  laid  them  on 
the  table,  and  then  proceeded  to  take  a  gold  chain  off  he* 
neck,  to  which  hung  a  small  miniature  which  she  always 
wore,  though  concealed  from  sight.  She  held  it  a  moment 
in  her  hand  ;  and  as  she  gazed  on  the  features  of  her  bro 
ther,  and  thought  of  his  loving  affection — now  lost  to  her 
for  ever  on  earth  !  and  remembered  too,  all  her  unhappi- 
ness  !  her  forced  composure  gave  way,  a  flood  of  self- 
pity  rushed  over  her,  and  uttering  a  cry  of  irrepressible 
anguish,  she  fell  on  the  floor.  The  sound  of  her  fall, 
and  of  her  grief-full  cry,  aroused  her  youngest  sister  who 
slept  in  the  same  apartment,  and  who  springing  towards 
her,  found  her  senseless,  and  in  strong  convulsions.  She 
spread  the  alarm,  and  assistance  being  procured,  Isabella 
Harcourt  was  laid  on  her  bed  ;  and  when  the  physician  ar- 
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nved,  he  bled  her,  and  used  every  means  «his  art  could  de- 
vise ;  jet  it  was  long  before  she  became  tranquil,  or  reco^ 
vered  the  slightest  degree  of  consciousness.  After  a  time, 
however,  she  slept ;  the  nervous  action  of  the  muscles 
ceased,  and  when  after  many  hours  she  awoke  again,  her 
mind  was  perfectly  clear,  though  her  weakness  was  so 
great  she  could  scarcely  utter  a  sound.  Immediate  danger 
seemed  then  past,  and  it  was  at  that  stage  of  her  illness 
thett  Sir  Roland  received  the  account  which  so  much  re- 
lieved him  on  the  morning  of  his  departure  from ;  but 

her  enfeebled  constitution  had  received  a  shock  she  was 
never  destined  to  recover. 

When  all  anxiety  as  to  her  life  was,  for  the  moment,  at 
an  end,  Mrs.  Harcourt  and  her  elder  daughters  resumed 
their  usual  habits  of  gaiety ;  and  Isabella  was  left  almost 
entirely  to  the  companionship  of  her  youngest  sister  Sophia, 
an  amiable  and  sensible  girl,  between  whom  and  her  sister 
there  existed  a  strong  affection.  Having  no  pretensions  to 
beauty,  Sophia  was  treated  rather  slightingly  by  the  rest  of 
the  family ;  and  Isabella,  who  was  kind  to  every  one,  was 
on  that  account  perhaps,  more  particularly  so  to  her. 

A  few  days  after  her  seizure  Isabella  was  lying  on  the 
sofa  in  her  room,  and  Sopliia  was  sitting  with  her,  when 
the  latter  said — 

**  You  must  be  very  much  the  fashion  here,  Isabella,  for 
so  many  people  have  called  to  inquire  after  you." 

**  It  is  very  kind  of  them,"  she  replied. 

"  There  are  cards  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  with  every  type 
under  the  sun  I  believe,"  continued  Sophia  ;  "  would  you 
like  to  see  the  names  of  your  '  anxious  inquirers  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Isabella—for  she  thought  Sir  Roland  might 
have  called,  and  that  Jiis  card  might  be  amongst  the  num- 
ber. Sophia  went  to  fetch  them,  and  soon  returned,  with 
a  packet  of  cards  in  her  hand.  Isabella  looked  over  them, 
and  after  a  time  she  found  the  one  she  sought.  It  was  that 
which  Sir  Roland  had  sent  up  on  the  morning  of  his  depar- 
ture, and  over  the  name  there  was  written  in  pencil,  "  I 

leave to-day."     A  deadly  pang  crossed  Isabella's 

heart,  as  she  thus  learnt  that  he  was  actually  gone ;  but  a 
moment's  consideration  served  to  convince  her  that  it  was 
best  that  it  should  be  so,  as  it  would  tend  to  the  recovery 
of  her  composure,  sooner  than  if  she  fancied  he  might  still 
be  calUng  at  the  house,  or  that  she  might  be  likely  to  meet 
him,  should  she  ever  again  be  able  to  leave  the  house. 
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*'  Here  are  cayds  enough  to  make  trays  for  all  jonr  min- 
erals, Sophia,''  she  observed,  as  she  kindlj  began  fashionmg 
some  of  them.     "  It  will  be  pleasant  idle  work  for  me." 

She  shaped  them  with  neat-handed  care ;  but  she  could 
not  so  use  Sir  Roland's  !  She  looked  at  it  for  a  time,  tiH 
fast-coming  recollections  grew  too  strong  for  her. 

**  Give  me  the  Bible,  will  you,  dear  Sophia,**  she  said, 
*'  There  is  a  passage  I  wish  to  write  out ;  one  that  suits  such 
a  poor  weak  thing  as  I  am — weak  both  in  body  and  in  sooL" 

"  What  passage  is  it?" 

*•  It  is  where  our  Lord  Christ  leaves  "His  peace  for  His 
people.  I  know  the  sense  but  do  not  exactly  remember  Jthe 
words." 

She  then  took  a  pen  and  wrote  on  the  back  of  Sir  Ro- 
land's card  the  passage  he  had  repeated  to  her  on  the  last 
evening  of  their  meeting :  "  Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my 
peace  I  give  unto  you,  not  as  the  world  giveth,  give  I  unto 
you ;"  and  she  added  underneath  his  own  words :  "  His  is 
a  peace  which  the  world  cannot  give,  neither  can  it  take 
away."  She  placed  the  card  in  the  Bible,  and  it  was  used 
by  her,  as  her  mark  when  reading  that  sacred  book,  to  the 
hour  of  her  death. 

Mrs.  Harcourt,  with  that  wonderful  blindness  which  so 
often  prevents  those  who  live  with  invalids,  from  seeing  the 
danger  which  every  one  else  perceives,  would  not  acknowl- 
edge, even  to  herself,  that  she  was  uneasy  about  her  daugh- 
ter's health ;  being  swayed  partly,  though  she  knew  it  not, 
by  a  disinclination  to  leave  off  her  usual  habits  of  gaiety  and 
dissipation,  as  well  as  being  naturally  averse,  to  the  admis- 
sion of  melancholy  and  desponding  thoughts,  concerning  a 
child  of  whom  she  was  really  very  fond.  She  had  been  ad- 
vised to  remove  her  to  a  warmer  climate,  though  the  physi- 
cian who  gave  the  counsel  was  fully  aware,  that  the  prolon- 
gation, for  a  few  months,  of  a  flickering  existence,  was  all 
that  could  possibly  be  hoped.  But  Mrs.  Harcourt  had  no 
wish  to  follow  this  course  ;  as  some  attention  having  been 
paid  to  one  of  her  elder  daughters  by  a  wealthy,  but  not 
particularly  reputable  peer,  she  was  anxious  not  to  throw  any 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  match  she  desired,  by  leaving 
—  at  that  moment. 

Isabella  Harcourt  had  lingered  for  two  month?,  in  all  the 
variations  of  the  flattering  and  delusive  illness,  which  was 
aestroying  her,  when  Mr.  Scott  returned  to .     She  had 
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been  aeqnainted  with  him  during  his  former  stay  in  thet  city ; 
and  though  she  had  never  heard  him  speak  on  the  snbjeet 
of  religion,  yet  she  knew  that  his  principles  were  the  same 
ua  Sir  Koland*8,  and  that  they  were  particular  friends.  For 
these  reasons  she  wished  much  to  meet  him  again ;  and  she 
longed  also  to  hear  once  more  the  sound  of  any  voice  which 
could  speak  to  her  of  God ;  for  kind  and  devoted  as  her  sis- 
ter So{Jiia  was,  she  knew  but  little  of  spiritual  rehgion ;  and 
her  other  friends  and  acquaintances  were  not  of  a  class,  from 
whom  she  could  derive  any  benefit  in  that  way.  She  wished 
moreover  most  earnestly  to  be  enabled  through  Mr.  Scotl  to 
convey  to  Sir  Roland  that,  which  she  had  b^n  incapable  of 
telling  him  herself,  namely :  the  happy  effects  of  his  words 
on  herself  and  on  her  brother.  She  therefore  begged  of  her 
mother,  if  he  should  call,  to  be  allowed  to  see  him  in  the 
sitting-room,  where  she  usually  received  her  friends,  and 
Bfrs.  Harcourt,  who  was  naturally  of  an  eapy  and  good-na- 
tured disposition,  promised  to  grant  her  request ;  though  she 
laughed  at  her  for  her  *^  methodism,"  saying,  she  supposed 
she  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Scott  in  quality  of  a  "  father  con- 
fisssor." 

When  the  latter,  therefore,  called  a  few  days  after,  Mrs. 
Harcourt  said,  that  she  had  *'  a  foolish  sick  child,  who  had 
taken  a  &ncy  to  seeing  him,  if  he  would  not  mind  going  into 
another  room."     Mr.  Scott  though  rather  surprised,  was  not 
St  all  displeased,  for  he  remembered  Isabella  Harcourt  well; 
and  having  heard  that  her  health  was  decUhing,  but  not 
knowing  the  state  of  her  mind,  he  gladly  went,  where  he 
^MMight  perhaps  a  few  words  might  be  made  of  service  and 
comfort  to  a  dying  fellow-creature.     He  followed  Mrs.  Har- 
court into  Isabella's  little  sitting-room,  where  they  found  her 
Kclining  on  the  sofa — for  she  was  far  too  ill  to  sit  up — with 
Sophia,  who  had  been  reading  to  her.     The  sight  of  the 
fonner  shocked  Mr.  Scott  greatly,  for  she  seemed  in  the  very 
last  stage  of  consumption,  and  her  thin  white  hand  seemed, 
when  she  held  it  out  to  him,  scarcely  to  belong  to  a  living 
creature.     But  the  disease  which  was  destroying  her,  had 
lost  Done  of  its  usual  beautifying  effects  in  her  case,  and  he 
™<Might  he  had  never  before  seen  any  thing  so  lovely.     Her 
^plexion,  when  in  comparative  health,  had  been  very  pale, 
r^  now  a  bright  flush  lighted  up  her  eyes,  and  gave  an  an- 
'''^•tion  to  her  countenance  which  it  had  never  before  pos- 
■esied. 

VOL.  I. — ^22 
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"Decked  for  the  tomb,"  he  thought,  "maj  she  be  abt 
prepared  for  heaven." 

**  Isabella,  my  love,"  said  Mrs.  Harcourt,  on  enterinf, 
"  70U  said  that  jou  would  like  to  see  Mr.  Scott,  as  an  oU 
friend,  if  he  called,  and  he  is  therefore  come  to  pay  70a  a 
visit  Now,  Mr.  Scott,"  she  added,  gaily  turning  to  him, 
"  you  must  not  make  her  melancholy — you  must  cheer  her 
spirits.  We  are  thinking  of  going  soon  to  Italy,  and  then 
she  will  get  quite  well,  and  strong  again." 

Isabella  involuntarily  shook  her  head, 'as  the  tears  started 
into  her  eyes ;  and  a  feeling  of  disgust  rose  in  Mr.  Scott*8 
mind,  for  he  knew  that  they  had  been  advised  to  go  to  a 
warmer  climate  long  before,  and  he  knew  also  what  report 
said,  was  the  motive  of  Mrs.  Harcourt's  prolonged  stay  at 

;  and  he  felt  indignant  that  the  health,  and  indeed  the 

life  of  one  cliild,  should  be  sacrificed  to  ambitious  projects 
for  another.  He  answered  Mrs.  Harcourt's  injunction  by 
saying,  "  He  hoped  he  should  not  be  so  unfortunate  as  to 
bring  gloom,  where  he  wished  all  might  be  happiness." 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  Mrs.  Harcourt,  '•  I  really  believe 
I  may  trust  her  to  you,  for  I  know  in  former  days,  you  have 
often  made  me  laugh  with  your  amusing  observations ;  so  as 
the  carriage  is  waiting  perhaps  you  will  excuse  me." 

*^  Gladly,"  thought  Mr.  Scott ;  but  as  he  was  not  in  the 
•'  Palais  de  la  vorite,"  all  that  transpired  was:  "  I  beg  I  may 
not  detain  you;"  and  with  great  empressement^  he  advanced 
to  open  the  door  for  her  to  pass. 

Sophia  Harcourt  remained  in  the  room  with  her  sister 
some  little  time,  and  then  wandered  into  the  next,  and 
placed  herself  out  of  hearing,  for  she  knew  Isabella  wished 
to  speak  to  Mr.  Scott  alone.  When  she  was  gone,  Isa- 
bella began  with  some  embarrassment, 

"  I  thought  I  should  like  to  see  you  again,  Mr.  Scott, 
partly  because  I  know  you  feel,  as  I  hope  I  do,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion,  and  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  be  able  to  speak 
to  those  who  can  understand  one." 

Mr.  Scott  with  much  surprise  replied, 

"  I  am  most  happy.  Miss  Harcourt,  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  you,  and  most  happy  am  I  also  to  find  you 
feeling  an  interest  in  the  only  subject  which  can  bring  peace 
to  the  tried  spirit.  But  have  you  no  other  friend — ^no  ac- 
quaintance from  whom  you  can  receive  benefit  on  tliese 
subjects  ?" 

'*  No,"  she  replied ;  "  many  kindly  call  to  see  me,  but 
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iione  speak  of  other  than  wearisome  subjects — subjects 
-which  sadden  instead  of  enlivening  me ;  they  mean  it  all 
amiablj,  to  keep  up  my  spirits,  but  they  know  not  how  they 
depress  me,  and  make  me  long  for  the  quiet  of  the  grave 
fer  this  poor  weary  head,  and  the  peace  of  heaven  for  my 
soul." 

She  spoke  with  many  pauses,  but  Mr.  Scott  could  not 
interrupt  her.  He  felt  astonished  at  her  words,  and  was 
deeply  touched,  and  delighted,  at  seeing  one — so  beautiful 
— so  calculated  to  feel,  and  inspire  earth's  best  affections, 
yet  thus  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  youth's  hopes  and  joys— so 
supported  by  a  spirit,  evidently  not  of  this  world — so  raised 
above  all  that  perishes,  to  the  Imperishable  Himself  ?— and 
he  marvelled  how  the  light  of  truth,  could  have  penetrated 
into  that  dark  house.  He  knew  indeed,  that,  as  Augustine 
said,  •*  God  can  speak  without  the  noise  of  words,"  but  he 
also  knew  that  it  was  seldom  that  the  work  of  salvation 
was  commenced  in  the  soul,  without  some  visible  means  be- 
ing made  use  of,  by  the  Great  Giver  of  the  Spirit.  At 
length  he  said,— ^ 

*'  When — if  I  may  ask — did  you  first  begin  to  think  se- 
nously  of  reUgion  7" 

**  Only  last  year." 

**  Last  year !  not  when  I  was  here,  surely  ?" 

**  Yes,  it  was,"  she  replied,  raising  her  handkerchief  to 
her  face,  to  hide  the  colour  which  rose  as  she  recalled  the 
circumstances  under  which  she  first  felt  nn  awakening  on 
the  subject ;  "  but  though  I  was  acquainted  with  you,  you 
never  spoke  to  me  concerning  it." 

"  No,"  replied  Mr.  Scott,  "  I  thought  you  would  not 
listen.  I  remember  hearing  then — ^you  will  not  mind  my 
saying  so  now — that  you  were  very  romanesque,  and  in- 
dulged in  many  fanciful  ideas." 

"  And  you  were  willing  I  should  perish  in  them,"  sofid 
Isabella,  with  somewhat  of  stern  sadness  in  her  deep,  feel- 
ing tone,  as  she  turned  her  eyes  on  Mr.  Scott. 

He  felt  the  rebuke,  and  colouring  high,  he  answered,  "  I 
did  not  know — I  could  not  be  aware  Miss  Harcourt,  that 
you  would  be  anxious  or  willing  to  hear  any  thing  on  these 
subjects." 

**  Oh  !"  said  Isabella,  "  it  is  pleasant  to  speak  to  the 
willing,  but  the  unwilling  need  it  most,  Mr.  Scott ;  and  per- 
haps many  a  one  whom  we  fancy  averse  to  these  things, 
may  be  only  waiting  for  the  electric  spark  of  the  word  of 
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truth,  to  fire  the  whole  train  of  hoty  affections  in  their 
hecuts.  God  will,  doubtless,  always,  lif  He  see  fit,  eapptj  it 
in  His  own  best  time ;  but  if  we  are  backward  in  speakmg, 
we  lose  the  crown." 

*'  I  confess,"  said  Mr.  Scott,  with  that  genuine  humility 
which  Mr.  Singleton  had  truly  said  was  so  beautifiil  a  part 
of  his  character,  '*  that  I  have  deserved  your  rebuke,  Ifiss 
Harcourt,  and  may  God  pardon  me,  and  quicken  me  in 
His  most  delightful  service.     You  will  forgive  me  ?" 

*'  Oh  !  willingly  ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  now  be  ^ad 
to  *  water,'  what  another  has  *  planted ;'  though  we  both 
know  that  God  alone  can  '  give  the  increase.' " 

**  It  is  so  indeed,"  replied  Mr.  Scott ;  *'  but  you  seem  to 
have  found  some  one — have  you  not  1  more  fiiithfiil  and 
kind  than  me.  Miss  Harcourt,  to  arouse  your  mind  1** 

Isabella  did  not  answer;  ^r  she  shrank  from  entering 
on  the  subject,  which  yet  she  so  much  wished  to  speak 
about. 

'*  May  I  know,  if  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask,  who  it  was 
who  was  so  much  more  faithful  than  me  ?"  again  asked 
Mr.  Scott,  smiling,  and  slightly  colouring. 

'*  He  was  only  an  acquaintance  of  mine ;  though  afiiend 
of  yours,"  answered  Isabella,  mastering  the  difficulty  she 
felt  in  speaking  of  Sir  Roland,  *'  and  he  knew  not  at  first, 
that  I  was  a  listener  to  his  words." 

"  Ashton  ?"  asked  Mr.  Scott,  surprised. 

Isabella  Harcourt  answered  by  an  inclination  of  the 
head. 

"  I  never  knew  that  he  had  talked  to  you  on  religious 
subjects,"  continued  Mr.  Scott ;  "  I  wonder  he  never  men- 
tioned it,  for  he  generally  told  me  of  any  one  for  whom  he 
felt  a  hope." 

"  Perhaps  he  did  not  feel  one  for  me,  last  year  ;  and  yet 
I  remember,  that  latterly,  he  would  speak  as  if  he  thought 
I  understood  him." 

"  And  was  it  solely  by  his  means  that  your  mind  became 
enlightened  ?  Did  you  never  hear  religious  truth  from  any 
other  ?" 

"  I  heard  Mr.  Singleton  several  times  in  the  pulpit,  and 
he  was  indeed  delightful ;  but  in  conversation  I  never  heard 
any  one  but  him  ; — at  dinners,  or  early  evening  parties." 

"  Your  trials,  perhaps,"  said  Mr.  Scott,  in  a  feeling 
tone,  *^  have  helped  to  make  the  love  of  God  precious  to 
you." 
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**  Thej  hare  done  much,  indeed,"  she  answered  with  a 
starting  tear,  "  to  hasten  on  the  work ;  but  oh !  how  our 
estimate  of  things  changes  as  death  draws  near !  What 
ivas  once  so  terrible  to  me,  the  loss  of  mj  dear  brother,  is 
now  all  joy ;  excepting  that  I  miss  his  sweet  voice  and  looks 
8o  much.** 

**  You  have  then  comfort.  Miss  Harcourt,  in  thinking  of 
his  present  state  V^ 

««  Comfort !"  she  exclaimed,  her  whole  countenance 
lighting  up,  and  her  eyes  beaming  with  the  loftiest  expres- 
sion, as  they  were  raised  for  an  instant  to  heaven  ; — '^  Com- 
fort is  a  cold  word,  Mr.  Scott ;  I  have  all  happiness  in 
thinking  of  him." 

"  Was  it  his  illness  which  inclined  him  to  heavenly 
things?" 

**  Oh  !  no,  not  that  alone ;  his  health  was  always  deh- 
cate ;  but  it  was  not  that ;  for  formerly  he  would  be  impa- 
tient at  his  weakness,  and  murmur  that  he  ^as  cut  off  from 
the  usual  exercises  and  enjoyments  of  his  age,  and  would 
think  his  a  hard  and  cruel  fate  ;  and  often  then,  though  I 
felt  it  was  not  right,  I  knew  not  what  to  say  to  him.  But  last 
year,  I  heard  words  unlike  what  I  had  ever  heard  before, 
and  I  repeated  them  all  to  him,  though  I  scarcely  understood 
more  than  their  general  tendency  myself;  and  then  it  was, 
that  grace  and  love  grew  up  in  his  heart ;  and  often,  very 
ofien,  would  he  teach  me  the  meaning  of  those  things, 
of  which  the  words  alone,  were  all  that  I  could  teach 
hun." 

•*  Well,  Miss  Harcourt,"  said  Mr.  Scott,  "  you  were  kind 
enough  to  say  that  you  hoped  for  good  from  me  to-day,  but 
you  have  taught  me  a  lesson,  which  I  trust  I  may  never 
again  forget— or  neglect." 

"  I  cannot  wish  you  to  forget  any  Heaven-taught  lesson, 
Mr.  Scott,"  replied  Isabella  kindly  ;  "  but  you  owe  nothing 
to  me ;  I  was  indeed  to  blame  just  now,  in  speaking  to  you, 
I  fear,  harshly ;  but  at  the  moment,  such  a  horror  seized 
me  of  what  must  have  been  my  eternal  state,  had  I  been 
left  to  die  with  no  brighter  hope — no  clearer  faith,  than  the 
footish  fancies  you  alluded  to,  that  I  felt  indignant — you  will 
forgive  me  now  " — and  a  look  and  smile  of  the  utmost  kind- 
ness glowed  on  her  features,  "  that  you  who  knew  the  way 
of  life  should  have  withheld  the  knowledge  of  it  from  me-^ 
and  I,  so  evidently  sinking." 

**  I  would  almost  ask  you,"  said  Mr.  Scott,  with  a  pained 
22* 
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look,  ^'  not  to  mention  that  subject  again,  though  it  is  pe^ 
haps  as  well  that  we  should  be  made  to  shrink  under  die 
sense  of  sin.  The  Lord  often  sees  fit  to  humble  as,  and 
show  us  our  deficiencies  on  those  yerj  points,  on  which, 
perhaps  we  have  piqued  ourselves  as  excelling ;  at  least  I 
know  I  have  often  thought,  with  great  complacency,  haw 
yeiy  zealous  I  was  in  speaking,  and  now  I  am  justly  re- 
proved fi>r  my  want  of  zeal." 

^*  You  cannot  I  dare  say,  always  speak  as  you  would 
wish,"  said  Isabella,  "  but  try,  oh !  try  ;  think  of  me — dy- 
ing— and  try." 

Mr.  Scott  felt  a  sudden  emotion  which  prevented  him  finom 
answering  immediately  ;  but  after  a  moment  he  replied, 

"  With  the  help  of  God,  I  will."  He  then  added—"  I 
cannot  however  grudge  Ashton  this  *  crown  of  rejoicing  **- 
for  such  I  am  confident  it  will  be  to  him  hereafter." 

Isabella  was  infinitely  relieved  by  Mr.  Scott's  thus  making 
a  way  by  whi<rii  she  might  naturally,  as  it  would  seem,  en- 
ter on  the  subject  she  wished  so  much  to  have  communica- ' 
ted  to  Sir  Roland ;  it  was  still  however  with  great  difficulty 
that  she  summoned  up  courage  to  say, 

'*  I  much  wish  that  you  should  tell  him  how  great  a  bless- 
ing he  has  been,  not  only  to  me,  but  also  to  my  brother.  Hii 
faith  and  love  were  indeed  far  higher  and  clearer,  and  more 
joyous  than  mine." 

"  lie  had  loss  to  bear,"  replied  Mr.  Scott.  '*  It  was, 
doubtless,  hard  for  him  to  leave  this  world,  especially  so 
young ;  but  that  was  his  only  source  of  trouble.  You  have 
had  to  bear  tlie  bitterer  lot,  of  seeing  him  languish  and  de- 
part; and  this  perhaps  tends  to  sink  and  sadden  your  spirits, 
even  though  your  faith  may  not  be  dimmed  by  it.  He  had 
not  the  trials  you  have  had." 

"  Oh,  no,  no,"  she  replied,  pressing  her  hand  on  her 
eyes,  to  stem  back  the  tears  which  still  would  have  a  way. 
"Yet,"  she  continued,  when  she  could  command  her  voice, 
unconsciously  adverting  to  the  cause  of  grief  which  she  felt 
had  helped  to  accelerate  her  fate,  **  nothing  would  have 
saved  my  life — nothing  could  have  saved  my  life,  and  all  is 
well  ordered.  I  must  be  happy  soon,  and  though  these 
foolish  tears  will  come  sometimes,  yet  in  general  my  mind 
is  in  perfect  peace.  You  will  tell  him  that,  will  you  ?  and 
of  my  brother,  that  he  may  be  encouraged  to  go  on  and 
speak  for  God — always— everywhere.  If  the  injunction  is 
to  be  accepted  concerning  this  world's  wealth,  '  Freely  ye 
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have  received,  freely  give  ;*  how  much  more  of  the  heaven- 
ly treasure — the  knowledge  of  Christ  as  our  Saviour!  That 
inestimahle  gift  we  have  indeed  most  freely  received,  and  we 
should  be  ever  *  ready  to  distribute,  willing  to  communicate,* 
of  that  which  can  make  all  rich  for  eternity." 

*^  Ash  ton  will,  I  am  sure,  be  most  rejoiced  to  know  that 
his  words  have  been  the  means  of  sustaining  you,  not  only 
under  sickness  and  sorrow,  but  in  the  view  even,  of '* 

**  Do  not  stop,"  said  Isabella,  faintly  smiling,  *'  I  can  bear 
the  word  *  death,'  for  my  mind  is  familiar  with  the  thought 
of  it ;  and  thank  God,  it  brings  no  terrors.  You  have  been 
very  good  in  coming  to  me,  and  I  am  very,  very  glad  to  have 
seen  you  again." 

**'  I  deserve  any  thing  but  your  thanks.  Miss  Harcourt," 
replied  Mr.  Scott,  ''  but  I  am  sure  I  owe  much  to  you ;  and 
shall  I  trust  never  again  be  forgetful  of  the  best  interests  of 
my  fellow-creatures." 

**  No  more  of  that,"  said  Isabella,  again  smiling,  "  that 
thought  must  now  give  place  to  the  remembrance  that  you 
have  been  of  comfort,  great  comfort  to  me ;  my  heart  feels 
much  relieved  and  lightened  by  having  spoken  to  you,  for 
the  kindest  and  dearest  sometimes,  cannot  understand  one. 
But  true  Christians  must  understand  each  other,  they  are 
tau^t  the  same  lesson,  in  the  same  school,  by  the  same 
heavenly  Teacher.  Is  not  that  what  you  understand  by  the 
eommunion  of  saints  ?  that  they,  as  true  believers  are  one 
body,  of  which  Christ  is  the  Head  ?  That  they  have  one 
commonality  m  the  Spirit  of  God,  *  one  Lord,  one  Faith,  one 
Baptism'  of  the  Holy  Ghosti" 

"  Surely,"  replied  Mr.  Scott ;  *'  how  else  can  it  be  under- 
stood \  Yes,  that  it  is  which  spite  of  all  errors  in  unessential 
points,  spite  of  all  remaining  infirmity,  binds  the  hearts  of 
true  Christians  together,  with  a  chain  whose  links  will  be 
even  more  closely  riveted  in  heaven  then  they  are  upon  earth ; 
for  there,  all  dissentient  opinions,  all  erroneous  feelings,  will 
be  done  away  with  for  ever,  and  we  shall  all  be  *  made  perfect 
in  Christ  Jesus.'  The  '  church  triumphant'  in  heaven,  and 
the  *  church  militant  still  on  earth,'  are  thus  continually  One, 
though  its  members  occupy  for  a  time  different  chambers  in 
God's  universe.  Death  cannot  separate  those  who  are 
Christ's, 

'  Flesh  it  may  sever,  but  not  souls  divide/  " 

**  It  is  a  blessed  and  dehghtful  view  to  me,"  said  Isabella, 
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**  especially  when  I  think  of  Frederic ;  and  raises  the  heart 
far  above  the  things  of  this  life,  which  are  but  for  a  seatoBi 
and  so  unsatisfying!  Yet  I  feel  very  inconsistent ;  at  times 
I  seem  so  far  above  the  earth,  that  all  its  bustle,  and  jarring 
interests,  cannot  touch,  or  trouble  me ;  whilst  at  other  times 
the  least  thing  will  depress  me.  But  atill  God  surrounds  me 
witli  blessings,  with  kind  and  loving  friends,  and  every  comfort, 
and  makes  my  passage  to  the  tomb  so  smooth,  it  seems  all 
pleasure  to  slide  gently  down.  But  I  must  not  detain  you 
longer,  Mr.  Scott,  your  visit  has  been  very  pleasant  to  me, 
and  we  know,''  she  added,  with  a  happy  smile,  *'  that  this 
will  not  be  our  last  meeting — nor  our  parting  here— a  part- 
ing for  ever.     God  bless  you." 

^*  God  ever  bless  you,   Miss  Harcourt,"  he  replied,  with 
much  emotion,  ^'  we  shall  indeed  meet  again." 


A  few  days  after  this  interview,  Isabella  Harcourt  was 
driving  slowly  in  the  carriage,  in  a  retired  part   of  the 

environs  of ,  with  her  mother,  who  had  at  last  become 

really  alarmed  about  her,  when  Mr.  Scott  rode  by.  He 
reined  back  his  horse,  and  she  started  up,  intending  to  stop 
tlie  carriage ;  but  her  weakness  was  so  great  that  she  sunk 
back  again  exhausted,  and  merely  smiled  and  shook  her 
head,  as  if  to  say  that  she  could  not  speak  ;  and  he  passed 
on  with  a  heavy  heart.     She  never  left  the  house  again. 

Mr.  Seolt  went  from the  next  day,  and  in  about  a 

fv^rt night  afterwards,  he  read,  recorded  among  the  deaths 
in  Galignani's  paper,  "Isabella,  third  daughter  of  Henry 
Ilarcourt,  Esq.,  in  lier  nineteenth  year." 

When  dying,  Isabella  gave  her  Bible  to  her  sister  Sophia.^ 
with  earnest  entreaty  never  to  neglect  its  happy  truths  ;  and. 
when — after  she  was  gone — her  sister  opened  the  bool^, 
and  found  Sir  Roland's  card  in  it,  well  did  she  remember 
the  day  in  which  Isabella  wrote  the  peace-gi^dng  text  upon 
it,  and  took  it  for  her  Bible's  mark.  This  httle  incid&iAt 
served  to  confirm  an  idea  she  had  long  entertained ;  slme 
had  a  quick  observant  mind,  and  young  as  she  was,  slie 

had  long  suspected — having  been  so  much  with  Isabella 

there  was  some  grief,  which  preyed  upon  the  mind  of  tlie 
latter,  independent  of  the  regret  she  felt  for  her  brother^ — 
a  grief  which  had  fearfully  increased  from  the  night  of  b^'* 
sudden  illness.     She  had  not  noticed  at  the  time,  who^ 
card  it  was,  that  Isabella  had  taken  to  write  that  passage 
on  from  the  Scriptures,  but  when  she  found  it  was   Sir 
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Boland^s,  she  instantlj  recollected  his  name  as  having  fre* 
quendy  been  mentioned  between  her  brother  and  sister,  and 
fiom  that,  and  several  other  circumstances  which  now  re- 
curred to  her,  she  felt  convinced  that  Isabella  had  been 
attached  to  him,  and  that  her  attachment  was  not  a  happjr 
one.  She  kept  this  secret,  however,  close  in  her  own  breast; 
whilst  bitterly,  with  renewed  grief,  did  she  weep  for  the  sor- 
row and  suffering,  which  she  had  so  often  witnessed,  with- 
out being  fully  aware  of  its  cause. 

Isabella  Harcourt  was  buried  in  the  same  tomb  with  her 
brother ;  and  at  her  earnest  request,  their  names  were  united 
by  an  encircling  line ;  and  beneath  them  was  written,  **  One 
Lord,  one  Fai& !" 
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He  deemed  it  incumbent  upon  every  individual,  however  humble,  to  offer  the 
■te  of  his  influence  and  example,  if  they  amounted  but  to  a  mite,  on  the  altar 
hia  God.*'— PrivoK  Uft. 


VOL.  II 


NEW-YORK: 

Robert  carter,  58  canal-street, 

PITTSBURG:  56  MARKET-STREET. 


SIR   ROLAND   ASHTON: 

9  EaU  ot  tiie  Stmts. 
CHAPTER  I. 

"  My  soul  is  full  of  words — my  voice  finds  none !" 

Anon. 
«'  "  The  game  of  life 

Looks  cheerful,  when  one  carries  in  one's  heart 
The  unalienable  treasure !" — Coleridge. 

When  Lady  Ashton  received  the  letter  which  it  had  cost 
Sir  Roland  so  much  to  write — containing  his  request  that 
Henry  might  not  be  made  acquainted  with  his  engagement 
— she  immediately  informed  Lady  Constance  of  it ;  and 
though  they  both  felt  surprised,  yet  supposing  that  he  had 
some  good  reason  for  his  determination,  they  of  course  ac- 
quiesced in  it.     Had  Lady  Ashton  been  asked  at  that  time, 
i^hether  any  greater  attachment  than  was   desirable   had 
sprung  up  between  Henry  and  Lady  Constance^^  she  would 
unhesitatingly  have  answered  "  No ;"  and  had  Lady  Con- 
stance herself  been  applied  to,  she  would  have  returned  the 
same  answer.     But  if  Henry  had  been  asked,  he  would  at 
once  have  declared,  that  he  loved  Lady  Constance  more 
than  his  life,  and  that  he  fully  believed  his  love  was  returned 
by  her.     In  each  of  these  cases  the  answers  would  have 
been  made  in  all  sincerity  of  heart ;  for  Lady  Ashton  had 
no  suspicion  of  the  truth,  nor  was  Lady  Constance  in  the 
least  aware  that  Henry  was  attached  to  her,  or  that  she  felt 
for  him  otherwise  than  she  had  always  done  before.     But 
Henry — thoroughly  aware  of  the  state  of  his  own  heart 
— had  perceived    with   equal    clearness   what  passed   in 
Lady  Constance's,  and  he  was  but  too  correct  in  thinking 
that  she  returned,  in  some  measure  at  least,  the  unbounded 
affection  which  he  felt  for  her. 

It  has  been  said  that  Lady  Constance  was  wise,  and  right, 
in  repressing  Henry's  expressions  of  regard  for  her  on  the 
fint  day  of  his  arrival ;  and  so  she  undoubtedly  was  ;  and 
jneft  anfortonately  the  effect  was  exactly  contraiy  to  that 
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which  she  wished  and  intended  ;  for  from  the  very  momeDt 
of   her   speaking,   a   change — the  least    to   be    desired— 
took  place  in  the  nature  of  his  feeling  for  her,  and  rendered 
it  one  of  devoted  attachment.     The  enthusiastic  admiratioii, 
which  he  had  described  in  the  letter  which  had  so  modi 
troubled  Sir  Roland,  was  a  most  natural  feeling  for  a  saikr 
to  hare  on  his  first  emancipation  from  his  watery  prison, 
towards  one,  so  charming  as  Lady  Constance,  and  whom  lie 
had  known  and  loved  from  a  chUd  ;  but  it  was  a  sentiment 
of  so  slight  a  nature,  that  had  it  been  allowed  a  free  ezpres* 
sion,  it  might  perhaps  have  remained  merely  on  the  surface 
of  his  mind,  and  have  been  soon  effaced  by  absence;  but 
the  instant  its  outward  demonstrations  were  repressed,  it 
sunk  deep  into  his  heart,  taking  root  there,  and  flourisMng 
but  too  luxuriantly.     He  felt  however  from  that  moment,  & 
restraint  which  prevented  his  ever  again  saying  a  s^ilable 
which  would  make  Lady  Constance  imagine  that  he  cher* 
ished  for  her  any  exclusive  feeling,  or  aspired  to  any  greater 
degree  of  favour  than  he  had  ever  before  possessea;  and 
thus  she  was  deluded  into  a  perfect  security  of  feeling  u  re- 
garded both  him  and  herself.    She  had  been  accustomed  from 
early  years  to  have  him  as  her  almost  inseparable  companioat 
whenever  he  was  at  home,  so  that  it  was  no  new,  ot  mar- 
vellous thing  now,  that  he  should  be  constantly  at  her  side. 
He  had  ever  lavished  on  her  all  the  tender  and  affectionate 
attentions  which  a  devoted  brother  could  bestow  on  a  favour- 
ite sister,  and  she  was  not  surprised  therefore,  at  now  again 
receiving  them  ;  and  his  fear  was  so  great  lest  he  should  say 
any  thing  which  might  offend  her,  that  it  placed  a  check  on 
all  expressions  which  could  have  given  her  an  insight  into 
his  feelings ;  and  if  at  times  he  had  unwittingly  paid  her  any 
attention  which  might  have  seemed  particular,  he  instantly 
did  something  of  the  same  kind  also  for  Lady  Florence,  so 
as  to  take  away  all  appearance  of  preference. 

He  could  not  account  to  himself  for  the  spell  which  thus 
seemed  laid  upon  him,  but  he  was  not  the  less  conscious  of 
it ;  and  it  not  only  allocted  his  manner  to  Lady  Constance 
herself,  but  it  had  nn  intluonce  also  on  his  way  of  speaking 
of  her  to  others.  Kvou  in  writing  to  his  brother,  he  felt 
such  a  restraint  in  nioutiouing  her,  that  he  could  not  open  his 
heart  to  him,  as  ho  hinl  boon  over  used  to  do,  and  this  made  _ 
all  his  later  letters  ihtVor  so  uuich  in  tone  and  feeling,  from 
the  animated  avowal  of  his  dolighted  admiration,  which  he 
had  written  on  the  uiorniu};  of  his  return  to  Llanaven.    It 
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r«B  not  liDwever,  Lady  Constance's  first  ch%ck  on  his  con- 

reTsation  alone,  which  produced  this  effect ;  but  that  judi- 

cioQS  and  prc^r  step  on  her  part  was  so  consistently  followed 

Bp  by  the  quiet,  and  almost  dignified  conduct  which  she 

maintained,  that  he  felt  a  respect  for  her,  and  almost  an  awe, 

which  he  could  not  overcome,  and  which  made  him  love  her 

aU  the  more  ;  for  the  heart  which  if  lightly  won,  might  have 

been  lightly  prized,  appeared  to  him  worth  every  sacrifice. 

He  controlled  even  his  very  looks  therefore,  lest  they  should 

offend,  and  though  he  could  not  understand  why  he  might 

not  lore,  and  tell  her  that  he  did  so,  yet  he  felt  that  though 

be  did  love,  he  could  not  tell  her  so.     This  feeling  was  £e 

more  unaccountable  to  him,  because  he  could  not  but  think 

^  he  perceived  that  she  liked  him — that  she  was  ever 

liippjr  to  be  with  him,  as  he  was  ever  enchanted  to  be  with 

W.  Her  manner  to  him  in  other  respects  too  was  as  free 

ud  imiinate  as  in  their  earliest  days ;  and  lively-spirited 

tt  they  both  were,  they  amused  themselves  in  their  light- 

^^^uted  conversations,  or  in  their  rambles  about  the  cliffs, 

^  as  much  zest  and  pleasure  as  did  their  young  companion 

I^y  Florence  herself. 

Totally  unsuspicious,  Lady  Ashton  rejoiced  to  see  Lady 
^^^'oatance's  recovered  gaiety,  and  Henry's  happiness  ,  and 
abe  encouraged  as  much  as  possible  every  thing  which  could 
^^^'Dtribute  to  their  cheerful  pleasures,  often  joining  in  their 
^^  and  expeditions,  and  seeming  to  grow  young  again 
^^'Belf,  amidst  their  animated  smiles.  Throughout  ail,  ho/r- 
^^i  Henry  Ashton  felt  the  subduing  power  of  Lady  Con- 
face's  manner,  and  never  could  he  go  beyond  the  limits  it 
^>08ed. 

It  Was  not  that  Lady  Constance  purposely  acted  in  that 

^y>  for  she  had  no  idea  of  any  thing  existing  in  Henry's 

J*^j  which  required  repression.     Had  she  c&eamed  that 

J^  liked   her,   she   would   instantly — notwithstanding   Sir 

*<>land's  express  wish  to  the  contrary — ^have  informed  him 

^the  position  in  which  she  stood,  and  have  ended  his  hopes 

^'over;  but  she  saw  nothing  that  could  awaken  the  slightest 

•^cion,  and  her  conduct  resulted  merely  from  the  sense 

^  what  she  owed  to  herself,  and  to  Sir  Roland,  which  a 

P'^  high-principled  feeling  instinctively  taught  her.     Her 

?®*p  regard  for  the  latter  indeed,  continually  increased,  for 

^/w&s  impossible  to  be  allowed  an  insight  into  his  noble 

^^'^  without  loving  and  admiring  him ;  and,  unaware  of 

^y  preference  for  Henry,  she  wrote  in  answer  to  his  letters^ 

1* 
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with  all  the  warmth  of  old  affection  ;  expressing  continiian7 
a  regret — which  was  most  sincere  and  genuine — ^that  he 
was  not  with  them  to  share,  and  increase  their  pleasures. 
Henry  too,  continually  wrote  to  the  same  effect,  for  he  knew 
no  reason  why  he  should  dread  his  brother's  presence  ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  often  longed  to  have  him  there,  that  he  miglit 
speak  to  him  of  the  sentiments,  of  which  nevertheless  he 
could  not  write.  These  letters  so  unintentionally  deluding, 
completely  lulled  all  those  fears  in  Sir  Roland's  breast,  whidi 

had  been  so  terribly  excited  at  ;  and  an  undoobting 

confidence  sprang  up,  which  increased  his  love  and  happi- 
ness a  thousand-fold. 

It  being  summer  time,  the  party  at  Llanaven  dined  eariy, 
and  then  enjoyed  the  whole  of  ther  deUghtful  evenings  out 
in  the  air ;  often  indeed  prolonging  their  rambles,  tiU  the 
stars  were  the  only  lights  to  guide  them  home.     This  style 
of  living  brought  Henry  and  Lady  Constance  continually  to- 
gether, and  indeed  they  were  seldom  separated ;  for  Heniy 
having  no  public  business  and  no  superintendence  of  the 
property  to  occupy  him,  as  Sir  Roland  had,  was  able  to 
devote  all  his  time  to  his  mother  and  to  his  sisters.    With 
his  feelings,  this  life  was  of  course  most  deligfitful,  and  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  was  without  its  charm  for  Lady 
Constance,  who  thus  unconsciously  learnt  to  find  Henry^ 
society  indispensable  to  her  happiness.     Had  Sir  Rolasd 
enjoyed  equal  advantages  in  these  respects  with  his  brother, 
he.  would  in  ail  probability  have  been  equally,  if  not  even 
more  beloved  ;  for  there  was  much  more  in  fact  in  his  char- 
acter that  suited  Lady  Constance,  than  in  Henry's :  there 
were  far  higher  attainments,  a  deeper  tone  of  feeling,  and  i 
purer  and  more  exalted  sense  of  religion.     The  graces  of 
the  Spirit  in  him  seemed  indeed,  scarcely  to  derive  an/" 
assistance  from  the  things  of  earth,  but  to  be  entirely  main- 
tained from  above  ;  and  might  be,  not  unaptly,  compared  to 
the  flowers  which  grow  in  the  loftier  regions  of  the  Alps* 
with  scarcely  a  grain  of  soil  to  nourish  their  growth ;  but 
which,  "  rooted  in  the  rifted  rock,"  and  blooming  with  » 
splendour  and  brilliancy  of  colour  unknown  to  others  of  theif 
kind,  "  disdain,"  as  Rogers  charmingly  says, 

"  To  grow  in  lower  climes, 
And  delighted  drink  the  clouds  before  they  fall." 

But  Henry's  feelings  were  more  like  the  flowers  of  th^ 
lower  ranges  of  the  mountains,  which  having  a  greaio^ 
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depth  of  earthy  soil  between  them  and  the  "  rock,"  expand 
in  wilder  profusion,  though  with  hues  far  less  pure  and 
bright ;  and  which,  unable  to  support  themselves  alone,  seek 
to  twine  about  the  plants  of  congenial  growth  which  flourish 
around.  Much  indeed,  of  the  love  of  God  dwelt  in  his 
heart,  but  there  was  more  admixture  of  Earthly  feeling  in 
him,  than  in  his  brother ;  and  his  piety,  though  true  and 
warm,  was  more  tinctured  with  the  inconsistency,  so  often 
to  be  found  in  persons  of  light  and  joyous  tempers.  Never- 
theless there  was  a  frankness  and  warmth  in  his  disposition 
and  manners,  which  made  him  a  universal  favourite — one 
whom  every  one  felt  it  was  impossible  not  to  love.  He  was 
the  very  perfection  of  a  sailor  !  full  of  the  fire  and  enthusi- 
asm— ^the  romance,  poetry,  wild  gaiety,  and  sentiment,  which 
80  often  unite  their  incongruous  materials  in  the  formation 
of  those  restless  beings — the  most  delightful  perhaps  to 
think  of — the  least  satisfactory  perhaps  in  general  to  live 
with,  (naval  reader  of  course  excepted)  of  all  mortals  in 
existence ! 

The  evenings  at  Llanaven  generally  ended  with  music, 
for  Henry  Ashton  had  a  fine  voice,  and  often  joined  the 
sisters  in  their  songs  ;  Lady  Ashton  also  occasionally  assist- 
:ig  in  their  concerts.  Lady  Florence,  though  in  most 
•aings  remarkably  childish  for  her  age,  shewed  uncommon 
talents  both  for  playing  and  singing ;  and  was,  in  those 
accomplishments,  quite  equal  to  her  sister. 

"  I  never  can  go  to  sea  again,"  said  Henry,  flourishing 
about  the  room,  after  they  had  been  singing  one  of  his 
favourite  songs,  "  never !  Fancy,  after  all  this  divine  har- 
mony, going  where  the  whole  of  one's  music  is  '  Piping  to 
dinner,'  or  heaving  your  anchor  up  to  the  strains  of  a  two- 
stringed  fiddle  ?     I  shall  die  no  other  death !" 

"lOh  !  yes,  you  will  have  the  winds  whistling  through  the 
shrouds,  to  enliven  you,"  said  Lady  Constance. 

"  Delightful  prospect,  certainly !"  answered  Henry.  "  No-^ 

'  I'll  go  no  more  to  the  roaring  seas,' 

111  work  for  my  bread  no  longer.  Ambition's  torch  is 
quenched  within  me." 

"  Did  it  ever  bum  very  fiercely  ?" 

"  Often  ;  once  indeed  I  was  nearly  destroyed  by  its  spon- 
taneous combustion.  We  were  in  a  boat,  and  warned  to 
laad  from  the  ship  ;  but  a  heavy  surf  beating  us  connnually 
back,  in  a  fit  of  desperation  I  jumped  overboard,  and  swam 
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to  ihore  with  a  rope,  and  by  that  meana  we  all  got  Id  at  lasl. 
Jjike  a  blockhead  as  I  was,  I  went  in  with  all  my  clothes 
on,  which,  by  a  natural  process,  became  salurated  with  sail 
water.  Hearing  I  was  drenched,  the  captain  of  a  man-of- 
war  near,  sent  for  me  on  board,  and  kindly  rigged  me  oat  in 
one  of  his  own  uniforms  :  a  post-captain's  uniform ! — Ye 
powers !  what  1  fell !  laughing  gas  was  desperation — de- 
spondency to  it ! — Two  epaulettes  ! — one  on  each  shoulilur! 
— None  of  the  '  single  blessedness'  of  your  lieutenant's  rig. 
No — the  perfect — the  right  thing  !  1  looked  from  shoulder 
lo  shoulder  till  they  seemed  to  expand  into  wings  of  gigaodc 
dimensions,  bearing  up  my  soaring  genius  beyond  the  ex- 
tremes! Ararat  of  all  fame  and  glory !  My  breast  swelled 
with  things  too  big  for  earth  or  seas ! — I  was  very  near 
ordering  the  captain  off  his  own  quartei-deck — but  I  slopped 
just  short  of  that  insanity  ;  and  an  unlucky  fire  having  dried 
my  own  garments — which  at  that  moment  appeared  to  me 
the  moat  despicable  things  on  earth — I  was  forced  to  put 
them  on  again— constrained  to 

'  Forget  the  captain,  anil  reiume  tbe  mid.' 

The  change  was  disgusting ! — nauseous  in  the  estreow. 
But  now,  I  have  given  ambition  lo  the  winds,  and  only  loag 
lo  be  allowed  to  vegetate  in  this  spot  all  my  life.  Thb 
'  dolce  far  niente'  life  is  so  very  charming !" 

"'  Dolce'  it  is,"  said  Lady  Constance,  "btil  I  I 
call  it '  far  niente  ;'  I  think  we  are  very  busy  and  well  f 
ployed." 

"  I  am  sure,"  exclaimed  Lady  Florence,  "  I  ai 
'  stowing  away'  some  piece  of  knowledge  or  other,  as  j 
would  say," 

"  I  cry  you  mercy,  fair  dames,"  said  Henry,  "It 
mean  to  despise  your  doings — nor  indeed  my  own.     j 
we  are  mightily  active,  hard-working  people.     But  whi 
one  has  been  used  to  the  rough  life  of  a  sailor,  battling  | 
with  the  elements,  turning  out  for  night-watches  with  l' 
thermometer  below  zero,  &c.,  this  inexpressibly  deleotaJ 
existence  seems  all  like  a  delightful  stream  of  self-ind 
gence  ;    it  is  like   passing   through  the  sod  summer  i 
where  one  is  unconscious  of  any  resistance, — '  How  b' 
1  hence  depart '' " 

"  We  will  not  think  about  it  till  the  time  comes,"  i 
dy  Ashlon,  with  a  sigh  ;  "that  will  be  qtiite  soon  a 
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*  But  when  '  self'  is  good,  Henry,  to  indulge  it  is  good 
mUo,"  observed  Lady  Constance. 

**  Tlist  is  a  very  pleasant  piece  of  philosophy  of  yours," 
he  replied,  "  but  rather  of  the  Epicurean  school,  is  it  not  ?" 

^'No/*  she  answered:  ^*the  Epicurean  would  follow 
*  selT  without  making  any  very  minute  inquiries  as  to  the 
character  it  bore  ;  but  malign  it  as  you  will,  if  rightly  un- 
derstood, mine  is  true  Christian  philosophy.  It  is  that,  we 
must  remember,"  she  added  more  gravely,  "  which  consti- 
tutes the  happiness  of  the  angels  in  heaven,  and  which  will 
form  ours  there  too  some  day  I  hope  ;  for  there  our  will  will 
be  €iod*s,  and  Grod's  ours.  When  our  *  will'  or  our  *  selT 
becomes  perfectly  in  unison  with  God's  will,  then  our  holi- 
Aess  is,  as  Erskiae  says,  *  purified  from  self-denial.'  I  de- 
light in  that  idea,  it  is  so  original,  and'  so  true !  I  like 
all  that  passage  of  his,"  and  rising  she  fetched  the  book, 
and  read  from  one  of  Erskine's  delightful  introductions : 
**  *  There  is  no  self-denial  in  the  character  of  God,  it  is  His 
delight  to  do  that  which  is  good.  Neither  would  there  be 
any  self-denial  in  our  virtue,  if  we  perfectly  loved  God,  be- 
cause that  love  would  find  its  highest  gratification  in  a  con- 
formity to  the  will  of  Grod.  But  how  are  we  to  grow  in  this 
love  ?  How  is  our  holiness  to  be  purified  from  self-denial  ? 
No  otherwise,  than  by  abiding  in  the  love  of  Gk>d,  as  reveal- 
ed in  Jesus  Christ.' " 

"I  have  nothing  to  advance  against  that  certainly," 
said  Henry  Ashton,  "  only  that  it  makes  me  out  to  be 
very  rebellious,  I  am  afraid ;  for  it  costs  me  sometimes  an 
immense  deal  of  self-denial  to  do  even  the  least  little  bit 
of  good ;  which  I  fear  proves  that '  self  with  me  is  intrin- 
sically bad." 

"  It  is  so  with  us  all,  dear  Henry,"  said  Lady  Ashton,  "  it 
was  only  Christ  who  could  say,  ^  the  prince  of  this  world 
cometh,  and  hath  nothing  in  me,*  I  am  afraid  he  possesses 
large  territories  in  all  of  our  hearts ;  but  still  in  the  main, 
our  way  of  life  may,  if  we  are  God's  children,  be  good,  and 
pleasant  too." 

**  I  grant  it — I  know  my  life  is  very  pleasant  now ;  and  I 
am  quite  willing  to  believe,  on  your  assurances,  kind  friends, 
that  it  is  very  good  also.  But  now,  Constance,  let  us  come 
a  little  to  particulars  as  to  this  '  dolce  far  molto'  life  of  ours. 
To  begin. — ^What  good  is  it  to  keep  pricking  the  air  through 
loops  of  silk,  with  that  species  of  small  harpoon  which  you 
are  using  there  ?" 
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«  My  *  crochef  work,  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Yes,  if  that's  what  you  call  it.  But  to  proceed — after 
the  manner  of  the  old  hen  in  *  Water  my  chickens,'  (how  I 
should  like  to  play  at  that  game  once  more  in  my  life)  I  ask, 
what  is  the  '  crochet'  work  for  ?" 

"  To  make  a  purse." 

"  What  is  the  purse  for  ?" 

"  To  hold  money." 

"  Whose  money  ?" 

"  Yours — ^if  you  can  get  any." 

"  I  have  done,"  he  answered,  looking  up  from  the  drawing 
he  was  finishing,  with  a  pleased  smile,  '^  I  am  a  perfect  con- 
vert to  the  truth  of  all  your  positions." 

"  You  liked  the  one  I  did  for  Roland  the  other  day,"  said 
Lady  Constance,  "so  I  thought  in  the  fulness  of  my  gener- 
osity, that  I  would  do  one  for  you  too." 

"  Did  you  do  that  purse  for  Roland  ?"  said  Henry,  looking 
down  again  at  his  drawing,  while  his  colour  heightened  a 
little — ^for  he  would  have  preferred  having  had  the  first  done 
for  himself — "  I  thought  it  had  been  my  mother." 

"  No,"  replied  Lady  Ashton,  "  I  sent  him  one  some  time 
ago." 

"  Ah!  he  needs  more  of  them  than  I  do,"  said  Henry. 

He  felt  at  that  moment  what  he  had  scarcely  ever  felt  in 
his  life  before  :  an  inclination  to  be  irritated  with  his  brother ; 
and  the  question  arose  in  his  mind :  why  Sir  Roland  should 
have  so  very  large  a  fortune,  whilst  he  had,  as  he  called  it, 
*  to  work  for  his  bread.'  But  this  mood  was  too  intolerable 
to  last,  so,  "  Pshaw,"  he  thought,  "  it  is  much  better  for  me 
to  have  something  to  do,  and  not  be  an  idle  fellow  all  my 
life  ;  and  he  can  never  have  more  than  he  knows  how  to  use 
well ;"  and  the  momentary  cloud  passed  away. 

It  was  in  truth  a  matter  of  surprise  to  many  that  Sir  Ro- 
land's property  being  so  very  large,  his  brother  should  have 
been  left  with  a  mere  younger  son's  fortune  of  a  few  thou- 
sand pounds.  But  their  father  had  purposely  so  disposed  it, 
for  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  dispositions  of  his 
two  sons,  though  they  were  but  boys  at  the  time  of  his 
death  ;  and  he  felt  convinced,  that  to  leave  an  independent 
fortune,  to  one  of  Henry  Ashton's  volatile  temperament,  and 
reckless  disposition,  would  be  the  thing  in  the  world  most 
likely  to  injure,  and  perhaps  even,  completely  ruin  him.  He 
also  well  knew  the  noble  and  generous  temper  of  his  eldest 
son,  and  he  was  confident  that  he  could  with  perfect  security 
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iave  aU  Henry's  interests  in  his  keeping ;  and  iherekte, 
"nth  the  exception  of  ten  thousand  pounds  to  the  latter,  he 
left  the  whole  of  his  vast  property  to  him. 

^'Well,  Henry,"  said  Lady  Ckinstance,  afier  an  annanally 
\ong  panse  in  their  conversation,  "  hare  you  laid  by  the 
chapter  of  inquisitor  ?" 

*'  No,  I  am  going  to  put  Florence  to  the  '  questioa*  next — 
^at  are  you  doing  there,  Gionnetta,  with  that  many-col- 
oured piece  of  silk,  which  looks  like  all  the  signals  in  the 
MYy  sewn  together  ?" 
'^I  am  making  a  case  with  many  divisions.'' 
"What  is  the  case  for  ?" 
'^Needles,  and  other  implements  for  working." 
"Who  for?" 

"  Yon,  if  you  know  how  to  use  it." 
"  Ah !  I  see  I  ought  to  have  examined  my  witnesses  sep- 
>^ly;  you  are  too  cunning — ^you  landswomen — for  us 
simple  mariners  ;  but  nevertheless,  I  mean  to  be  an  incor- 
loptible  judge,  spite  of  all  your  *  sops  for  Cerberus.'  What 
inakes  you  fancy  I  ever  used  needles  and  thread,  or  such 
^Bteeemly,  and  womanly  trumpery,  Signora  Firenze  ?" 

"  I  have  heard  that  sailors  like  to  mend  their  clothes  in- 
>M  of  going  in  rags  and  tatters,  »o  I  thought  1  would  sup- 
Pty  you  with  the  means  of  making  a  decent  appearance." 

"  But  there  is  no  '  true  blue'  after  all,  amongst  the  rain- 
ww  colours  you  have  got  together  there." 

"I  keep  that  for  the  last ;  when  you  are  going  away  it 
^  be  time  enough  to  *  hoist  the  blue  Peter.'  " 

**  You  are  getting  a  great  deal  too  nautical  for  me,  young 

^,  and  very  unfeeling  to  boot,  to  mention  such  a  thing. 

That  detested  signal  ought  to  be  expunged  out  of  the  books 

*  ^  the  Admiralty ;"  und  he  sung  low   in  his  *  moonlight 

mce'— 

"  Parte  la  nave,  spi^ga  le  vele 
Yento  crudele,  mi  fa  partir.'' 

Bnt  instead  of  the  "  Addio,"  &c.  with  which  the  verse 
concludes,  a  heavy  sigh  burst  forth,  at  the  thought  of  the  bit- 
^hour  of  parting  that  must  come  so  soon. 
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CHAPTER  U. 

• 

"  They  know  th*  Almighty's  power, 
Who,  wakened  hy  the  rushuig  midnight  shower, 
Watch  for  the  fitfiil  breeze 
To  howl  and  chafe  amid  the  bending  trees, 
Watch  for  the  still  white  gleam 
To  bathe  the  landscape  in  a  fiery  stream, 
Touchinfir  the  tremulous  eye  with  sense  of  light 
Too  rapid  and  too  pure  for  all  but  angel  sight. 

*'  Thfey  know  th'  Alniifhty's  love, 
Who,  when  the  whirlwinds  rock  the  topmost  grove, 
Stand  in  the  shade,  and  hear 
The  tumult  with  a  deep  exulting  fear, 
How,  in  their  fiercest  sway, 
Curb'd  by  some  power  unseen,  they  die  away. 
Like  a  bold  steea  that  owns  his  rider's  arm. 
Proud  to  be  checked  and  sooth'd  by  that  o'ermastering  chajrm. 


"  But  there  are  storms  within 
That  heave  the  struggling  heart  with  wikier  din." 

***** 


KEBLg. 


"  A  grief  without  a  pang,  void,  dark  and  drear, 
A  stifled,  drowsy,  unimpassioned  grief. 
Which  finds  no  natural  outlet,  no  relief 
In  word,  or  sigh,  or  tear." 

Coleridge. 

A  PARTY  oi  friends  and  neighbours  were  invited  to  stay  a 
few  days  at  Llanaven,  which  was  an  intolerable  annoyance 
to  Henry  Ashton,  who  could  ill  brook  to  have  his  present 
happy  mode  of  life  broken  in  upon,  by  persons  in  whom  he 
felt  no  interest.  A  few  mornings  before  they  were  to  arrive, 
he  was  walking  with  his  mother  and  the  two  sisters  on  the 
shore  ;  the  wind  was  rising,  and  a  dark  line  in  the  distance 
of  the  ocean,  shewed  that  the  rough  waves  of  the  Atlantic 
were  pouring  in. 

"  There  will  be  a  gale  before  night,"  he  said. — *'  It  is 
strange,  that  I  never  care  for  a  storm  when  I  am  at  sea,  but 
hate  to  hear  the  wind  howl  and  rave  when  I  am  on  shore. 
I  never  could  enter  into  that  somewhat  selfish  feeling  of 
Lucretius : 

*  Suave,  mari  magno  turbantibus  squora  ventis 
E  terra  magnum  alterius  spectare  laborem.' 

You  understand  mv  beautiful  Latin  of  course,  good  people  ?" 
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**  I  do  just  understand  that,"  said  Lady  Ashton,  smiling, 
"  because  I  have  beard  it  before  from  one,  whose  heart  is  . 
kind  and  feeling,  as  your  own.     Roland  often  edifies  us  by 
his  quotations  ;  considerately  translating  them  for  the  benefit 
of  the  unlearned." 

''  I  rather  think,  Henry,"  said  Lady  Florence,  *'  that  you 
must  have  been  the  sailor,  who  when  the  slates  and  tiles 
were  skirrying  about  his  head  in  a  high  wind,  wished  him- 
self '  snug  at  sea.' " 

*'  No  bad  wish  either,  Flory ;  but  however,  it  is  not  quite 
that ;  the  slates  and  tiles  do  not  frighten  me  ;  but  you  see 
all  hands  are  employed  on  board  ship  in  a  stiff  gale,  and  one 
has  no  time  to  be  afraid,  however  much  one  may  have  the 
inclination." 

"  It  must  be  very  fearful  though,"  said  Lady  Ashton, 
whose  heart  sickened  at  the  thought  of  Henry's  frequent 
exposures,  "  to  feel  at  such  times  that  there  is  '  nothing  but 
a  plank  between  us  and  eternity.' " 

**  There  is  really  no  danger,  dear  mother,  in  a  man-of- 
war,  unless  indeed  one  gets  on  a  lee  shore.  But  now,  when 
I  hear  the  winds  roaring  and  storming,  I  have  time  to  sit 
and  think  how  many  brave  fellows  may  be  sinking  and 
drowning ; — in  how  many  places  perhaps  in  '  the  dead  of 
night,'  the  *  seaman's  cry  is  heard  along  the  deep.'  Then  I 
call  to  mind  all  the  thrilling  magnificence  of  a  sea-storm, 
till  I  find  myself  trembling  at  the  thought  of  things  which 
have  no  power  to  shake  a  nerve  when  I  am  actuaUy  in  the 
midst  of  them.  Dear  mother !  I  dare  say  you  often  lie 
awake  and  think  of  me  till  your  poor  heart  sinks,  as  you 
hear  the  waves  thunder  on  the  shore,  and  the  winds  blow  as 
if  they  would  tear  the  old  house  to  pieces  !  but  remember, 
the  wind  seldom  blows  with  you,  and  me,  at  the  same  time ; 
— and  then,  as  I  said  before,  diere  really  is  scarcely  ever  any 
danger  for  a  man-of-war." 

Lady  Ashton  pressed  the  arm  of  her  son  while  he  stooped 
down  to  kiss  her  tearful  cheek.  '*  I  will  try  and  remember 
your  words,  dear,"  she  said,  *'  I  shall  need  comfort  from 
them  now,  more  than  ever,  for  I  shall  more  than  ever  dread 
evil  to  you." 

"  Why  more  than  ever  ?" 

"  Because  you  are  dearer  to  me  than  ever." 

Henry's  heart  swelled  for  a  moment — then  in  his  gayest 
tone  he  said,  "  I  see  I  must  begin  to  make  myself  detestable 
that  you  may  all  be  glad  when  I  go  away.     I  am  too  irre- 
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sisdble  now,  am  I  not,  Florence  ?     Bat,  Constance,  yon 
were  asking  me  the  other  day  about  storms  in  the  Aflandc. 
In  former  days  I  used  to  fancy  that  a  vessel  went  up  audi 
down  the  waves  like  a  horse  galloping  over  a  hilly  conntiy ; 
(though  I  had  no  idea  then  of  the  hills  into  which  the 
waters  piled  themselves,)  but  that  is  not  at  all  the  case. 
When  there  is  a  furious  wind,  of  course,  one  moves  rap- 
idly, but  not  nearly  so  much  so  even  then,  as  the  waves; 
but  when  there  is  no  wind,  only  the  terrible  swell  after  a 
storm,  then  the  ship  lies  supine  on  the  waters,  which  lise 
and  fall  horribly  under  her  ;  bearing  her  up  one  moment  as 
if  she  was  going  to  scale  the  heavens,  and  then  sinking 
away  from  under  her  till  she  seems  buried  in  an  abyss,  wim 
huge  mountains  of  water  on  every  side.     At  such  times  one 
can  observe  the  dread  magnificence  of  the  thing ;  for  there 
is  comparatively  but  little  to  do  ;  but  when  the  wind  blows 
a  hurricane,  one  has  no  time  for  observation,  for  every  nerve 
and  muscle  is  on  the  stretch.     It  is  as  much  as  one  can  do 
to  prevent  going  overboard  ;  and  the  straining  and  groaning 
of  the  vessel  is  awful ;  and  sometimes  she  hangs  on  the 
summit  of  a  mountainous  wave — ^for    the  waves  at  such 
times,  are  of  course  much  higher  and  sharper  than  in  the 
mere  swell — and  quivers  as  if  she  recoiled  from  the  fearfd 
descent  before  her ;  just  as  a  horse  might  rear,  and  back, 
and  tremble,  refusing  to  leap  into  a  chasm.     That  is  hor- 
ribbe,  appalling  !  and  if  one  had  but  the  time,  one  might  then 
be  territied  to  one's  heart's  content ;  but  as  I  told  you,  one  is 
happily  too  busy  to  suffer  much.     But  the  swell  is  perfectly 
sickening  till  one  gets  accustomed  to  the  motion ;  you  can 
imagine  it — as  nearly  as  the  creeping  of  a  flea  can  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  actions  of  an  elephant — from  the  sensation 
in  the  descent  of  a  swing,  which  was  always  intolerable  to 
me.     Do  you  remember,  Constance,  our  once  watching  an 
unlucky  turnip  which  had  got  into  the  sea,  by  means  best 
known  to  itself  ?     It  was  a  stormy  day,  and  every  wave  as 
it  came  curling  onwards  to  break  on  the  shore,  bore  turnip 
on  its  foaming  crest,  and  we  always  expected  to  see  it  thrown 
up  at  our  feet,  and  determined  to  wait  till  we  had  got  it ;  but 
when  the  wave  rolled  over  and  dashed  itself  to  pieces — 
turnip  slid  down  its  back ; — ^then  again  rode  in  triumph  on 
the  ridge  of  the  next  wave — then  again  slid  down  the  back 
of  that  one  ;  and  so  on  with  every  one  in  succession,  till  at 
last  we  gave  up  the  hopeless  vegetable,  and  came  home  to 
dinner  without  it." 
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*^  1  Temember  it  perfectly,"  said  Lady  Constance,  "  and 
^collect  the  provocation  I  felt  at  seeing  it  continually  dis- 
appear, and  ajfterwards  beholding  it  swimming  with  the  nt- 
niost  tranquility,  amidst  the  coating  of  white  bubbles  which 
covered  the  water  after  the  wave  had  broken  on  the  shore." 
"Well,  that  is  exacdy  the  way  one  is  carried  up  and 
down  at  the  will  of  the  mighty  waves  in  those  great  seas, 
^r  the  violence  of  the  storm  is  over.     There  one  lies  like 
%  log  on  the  immensity  of  the  waters,  submitting  in  passive 
helplessness  to  its  caprices :  now  aloft,  now  below.     I  often 
tkmght  of  what  this  dear  mother  of  mine  would  have  likened 
it  to;  that  she  would  have  said  :  '  Thus  we  ought  to  repose 
QO  God's  providence,  and  in  acquiescing  faith,  and  unques- 
tiooing  dependence,  resign-  ourselves  to  all  the  variations  of 
&te,  which  the  great  and  good  Ruler  of  storm  and  calm 
night  deem  it  best  to  send  us.' 

*  That  on  his  guiding  arm  unseen 
Our  undivid^  hearts  might  lean ; 
And  this  our  frail  and  foundering  bark 
Glide  in  the  narrow  wake  of  his  beloved  ark/ 

Have  I  guessed  right,  my  dearest,  best,  and  wisest  mother  ?" 
"  It  might  have  so  occurred  to  me,  Henry,  but  I  delight 
m  haying  it  as  your  own  thought ;  and  I  trust  the  remem- 
brance of  your  words  may  often  be  allowed  to  bring  down 
quieting  balm  to  my  faithless,  and  trembling  heart,  when  I 
hear  the  storms  rage — and  think  of  you." 

Henry  felt  much  affected,  and  was  silent  for  a  time.  At 
length  he  exclaimed,  "  How  the  wind  rises !  it  will  blow 
*  great  guns'  to-night,  Flory  ;  I  hate  these  on-shore  winds  ; 
^re  is  sure  to  be  mischief  somewhere  or  other  on  this 
coast." 

Henry  Ashton  was  right;  it  blew  a  hurricane  all  that  night, 
^^  all  the  next  day.  The  ocean  was  covered  with  breakers 
^  far  as  the  e^e  could  reach ;  and  the  foam  and  spray  from 
^e  waves  below,  as  they  dashed  against  the  rocks,  flew 
over  the  very  tops  of  the  cliffs.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  next 
"*y  the  wind  having  lulled  a  little,  Lady  Constance  ventured 
forthwith  Henry,  to  view  the  magnificence  of  the  scene. 
^  few  hours  before,  he  had  "  swept  the  horizon"  with  his 
pass,  and  not  a  ship  was  to  be  seen  ;  but  now  one  vessel 
^^  just  discernible,  though  what  she  was  they  could  not 
'J^e  out ;  but  proceeding  along  the  cliff  they  found  one  of 
"*e  preventive  men  on  his  stormy  look-out. 
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"  What  is  she  V  asked  Hemy,  as  ihey  camo  up,  £ar  the 
old  man  was  attentiTelj  examining  the  Teasel  with  hia  tab- 
scope. 

**  Can't  say  rightly,  sir ;  the  spray  dashes  over  her  ssy 
she's  all  in  a  haze." 

**  Give  me  a  look  with  your  glass,"  said  Henry ;  and  he 
took  it  out  of  the  sailor's  hand.  "  Your  focus  does  not  quite 
suit  mo,"  ho  added,  altering  it. 

**  May  be,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  whOe  a  good-hamoond 
smile  lif^htcd  up  his  tanned  and  seamed  visage,  ^  old  and 
younf(  seldom  see  alike,  Mr.  Henry." 

"  Except  through  one  glass,  old  shipmate,"  answered  the 
othor.  '*  Good  John  Bunyan*s  glass  of  faith — all  see  alike 
tlin>uf;h  that^-old  and  young — ^rich  and  poor. — ^Isnt  it  so  ?" 

**  Aye,  aye,  sir,"  said  the  old  man,  shaking  his  head,  ''sa' 
H'o  look  steady  enough — all  see  alike  there ;  no  doubt  of 
Ihni." 

**  1  cnu't  make  her  out  yet,"  said  Henry,  still  examining 
tlict  voAsol  tUnmgh  the  glass,  '*she  seems  to  labour  pro* 
di)iio\ii«lv.  What  is  she  likely  to  be  ?  Is  there  any  steamer 
dut>r 

*'  No,  8^r ;  none  of  the  great  ones  any  how." 

**  Loi  me  look  at  it,"  said  Lady  Ck>n8tance ;  and  she 
waichod  it  for  a  few  minutes. 

"  li  id  not  a  steamer,"  she  said,  "  I  see  it  distinctly  now 
-  II  is  no  sioainer,  but  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  vessel 
It  H." 

"  li  would  puzzio  a  much  more  experienced  eye  than  yonrs, 
i\»uauuoo,  to  make  her  out  now,"  replied  Henry ;  "  but  we 
wiU  tako  Huother  turn,  for  it  must  be  shivering  work  for  yon 
tM  bo  Miiiuihut;  here,  and  we  will  ask  Dickson  to  give  us 
auvuher  liK>k  bv-and-bve." 

«  « 

*'  U  is*  not  colli/'  said  Lady  Constance,  "  though  it  is 
hlustorin&i  ;  it  is  like  billows  of  cotton  in  one's  face — the 
wind  is*  80  very  soft.'* 

*•  Have  YOU  olien  such  gales  in  England  at  this  time  of 
year?"  asked  Henry;  "I  have  been  so  long  away,  that  I 
ahiu»a)t  forget  the  behaviour  of  the  elements  in  this  remote 
t*v»ruer  of  the  globe." 

**  IK»  not  speak  slightingly  of  us,"  replied  Lady  Con- 
stance ;  **  remote  we  may  be,  but  like  the  spider  who  sits  in  a 
corner,  we  spread  our  dominic^p  far  and  wide." 

••  And  do  you  think  I've  touched  my  hat  to  the  roysl 
colours  so  many,  many  hundreds  of  times,"  asked  Homy, 
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**  withool  fiilly  apprectatnig  the  Tihie  and  power  of  the 
flag  which  '  has  brared  a  thousand  yean,  the  battle  and  the 
breeze  f  " 

"  No,  I  dare  say  yoa  are  reiy  proud  of  it  as  it  floats  orer 
your  head ;  hot  why  do  yoa  tooch  yoor  hat  to  it  ?" 

**  It  is  the  ensi^  of  the  sorereignty  we  serve,  and  no 
sailor  in  a  man-of-war  erer  mounts  the  ship's  side  without 
touching  Ms  hat  to  it,  as  he  puts  Ids  foot  upon  the  deck. 
BlajesQr  is  always  sui^XMed  to  be  present  xjiere." 

**  I  like  that,"  said  Lady  Constance,  "  for  I  am  sure  thoee 
external  things  keep  up  the  inward  feeling  very  much.  I 
wouldn't  haye  been  bom  in  a  republic  for  any  thing,  the  feel- 
ing of  loyalty  is  so  ennobling  and  delightful.  I  am  sure  I 
ocrald  die  for  the  queen." 

**  Well,  dearest  Ck>nstance,"  replied  Henry,  looking  de- 
lightedly at  her  animated,  and  beautiful  countenance,  '*  I 
trust  for  both  your  sakes  you  will  never  be  put  to  the  trial — 
though  I  feel  sure  you  would  not  fail." 

"  I  do  so  delight,"  said  Lady  Constance, ''  in  the  juxtapo- 
sition of  those  two  apostolic  injunctions  :  '  Fear  Grod,  hon- 
our the  king.' " 

^So  do  I,"  replied  Henry,  "and  nothing  is  wanting 
when  one  is  sure,  that  in  following  one's  own  feelings  one 
ia  also  obe3ring  the  Lord  ;  *  duty  and  delight  going  handTin 
hand.'" 

"  How  bright  then,"  observed  Lady  Constance,  "  will  be 
the  time  when  in  obepng  the  Lord,  we  shall  be  invariably 
following  our  own  feelings — our  will,  as  we  were  saying  the 
other  day,  being  lost  in  Grod's.  Now  it  is  a  perpetual  war- 
£ure,  the  old  nature  against  the  new  ;  and  the  heart  is  often 
so  sluggish  too,  in  its  endeavours  for  others  !  No  one  knows 
the  exertion  it  is  to  me  sometimes  to  go  to  the  school,  or  the 
cottages,  to  read  to  the  people,  or  teach  the  children.  On 
hot  indolent  summer  days,  how  often  I  long  to  sit  on  the 
clifis  and  do  nothing  but  enjoy  my  existence,  listening  to  the 
booming  waters,  watching  the  woods  just  stirring  in  the  air, 
or  fixing  my  eye  listlessly  for  ages  on  the  ceaseless  waves 
which  roll  on  and  on,  till  they  '  die  upon  the  shore.'  And 
then  what  trouble  it  is  to  make  myself  go  and  do  what  I 
ought !  And  yet  I  love  the  poor  children,  and  my  heart 
quite  yearns  over  them,  when  I  am  amongst  them  ;  and  if  I 
see  any  good  doing  in  any  one  of  their  souls,  oh !  it  is 
worth  all  the  landscapes  upon  earth !  But  it  would  fare  ill 
with  me  if  I  lived  amongst  those  who  did  not  keep  up  the 
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warmth  of  heavenly  love  in  my  heart.  *  Here  you  all  help 
me  ;  my  mother  with  her  most  persuasive  way,  entices  me 
on — ^you  animate  me,  and  make  all  cheerful  with  your  hig^ 
spirits  ;  and  Roland,"  and  a  sigh  composed  of  mingled  feel- 
ings rose  to  her  lips — "  with  him  I  am  convinced  I  could 
go  to  the  stake  ;  his  standard  is  so  high,  his  zeal  so  unflag- 
ging, his  love  so  perfect ! — one  is  ashamed  to  be  left  so  far 
behind !" 

Henry's  brow  )¥as  knit  for  a  moment ;  he  loved  his  brother 
almost,  if  not  to  the  full,  as  intensely  as  he  did  Lady  Con- 
stance, but-  any  thing  which  seemed  to  bring  the  hearts  of 
those  two  beloved  beings  too  near  to  each  other,  gave  him  a 
pang  which  made  him  inwardly  start,  and  which  ruffled  for 
"the  instant,  the  deep,  pure  stream  of  his  brotherly  love.  To 
a  superstitious  fancy  it  might  have  seemed  that  he  intuitively 
dreaded  evil  from  that  quarter — though  there  was  then  no 
appearance  of  any  thing  to  trouble  him.  His  brow  however 
soon  relaxed,  as  the  secret  conviction  (which  he  certainly 
had)  that  he  was  the  most  beloved  of  the  two,  stole  over  his 
mind,  and  a  glow  of  repentant  love  towards  his  brother 
warmed  his  heart  as  he  answered, — 

"  Yes,  one  could  not  only  go  to  the  stake  toith  him,  hut  for 
him." 

•*  Dear  Henry !"  exclaimed  Lady  Constance,  her  heart  full 
of  affection  for  both  the  brothers. 

Again  the  cloud  passed  over  Henry's  mind  and  brow,  and 
he  could  not  return  her  bright  look  with  an  untroubled  smile  ; 
for  he  knew  not  whether  it  was  the  sense  of  what  his  bro- 
ther deserved,  or  his  own  devotion  to  him,  which  had 
brought  forth  her  approving  exclamation.  But  hating  him- 
self for  the  feelings  which  came  thus,  like  the  glances  of  a 
demon's  eye,  across  his  breast,  he  drew  himself  hastily  up 
with  a  sort  of  shudder,  and  unconsciously  quickened  his 
pace,  as  if  to  escape  from  some  haunting  evil. 

"  Are  you  cold  ?"  said  Lady  Constance,  wondering  at  his 
shivering,  and  at  his  rapid  movements,  "  this  blustering  gale 
is,  I  think,  so  warm  ;  it  is  such  an  exertion  to  *  make  head 
against  it,'  as  you  would  say." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Henry,  as  his  mind  resumed  its  quiet, 
"  and  you  miserable  women  carry  so  much  sail,  I  wonder 
you  can  make  any  way  at  all." 

"  I  think  I  should  have  been  blown  down  several  times 
to-day,"  answered  Lady  Constance,  "  if  it  had  not  been  for 
your  strong  arm." 
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ley  drew  near  again  to  the  old  seaman,  with  whom  th^ 

i  Lady  Ashton  talking,  she  having  been  tempted  form 

jady  Florence. 

Well,  Dickson,  can  you  make  her  out  yet  ?" 

Yes,  Mr.  Henry,  plain  enough  now ;  she  is  some  mer- 
mt-vessel,  and  seems  terribly  crippled  by  the  storm.    She 
8  got  up  signals  of  distress,  and  I  doubt  whether  she  will 
id  out  long." 

"  Long  enough  to  get  into  Falmouth  I  hope,"  said  Henry ; 
"the  wind  blows  a  hurricane  again  now,  and  she  ought  to 
%  like  the  scud  before  it." 

"  She  will  never  get  there,  sir ;  she  is  water-logged,  Vm 
tUnking,"  replied  the  man. 

''Give  me  your  glass.  She  is  indeed,"  said  Henry,  afler 
dMfolly  examining  the  vessel,  which  was  now  about  a  mile 
to  the  westward  of  them,  with  scarcely  a  sail  set,  and  the 
^Tes  continually  breaking  over  her.  '*  If  she  ships  many 
nioreseas  she  will  go  down.  We  must  get  out  to  her,  Dick- 
>0B,  or  all  hands  may  perish." 

"Bless  you !  Mr.  Henry — what  boat  could  live  in  such  a 
*^  among  these  rocks  and  breakers  ?  it  would  be  a  sheer 
*Mnptbg  of  Providence." 

**  It  must  be  tried  though.  Master  Dickson,"  replied  Henry 
coolly,  <<you  don't  think  I  shall  let  those  poor  fellows  go 
^own  before  my  eyes  without  an  effort  to  save  them  ?" 

He  again  raised  the  glass.  **  There's  a  woman  on  board," 
'^  ozclaimed,  ''  1  am  sure  I  made  one  out.  Do  you  look, 
Kckson." 

**  There  are  two,"  said  the  old  man  quietly,  as  he  kept 
^  glass  steady  to  his  eye,  '*  and  a  child  too,  or  I'm  mis- 
taken" 

"Dickson,"  said  Henry  hurriedly,  "you  cannot  leave 
y^post  I  know,  but  your  walk  extends  nearly  to  the  house  ; 
^oyou  go  back  with  the  ladies,  in  case  the  wind  proves  too 
'^'ong  for  them.  I  must  go  and  get  help  down  at  the  vil- 
lage." 

"  It's  madness — and  can't  be  thought  of,"  said  the  sailor, 
P'i8pmg  Henry  Ashton's  arm  like  a  vice ; ' "  we  must  let 
''^^rs  take  their  course,  for  we  can't  mend  'em." 

"  Yon  talk  like  a  hard-hearted  wretch,"  exclaimed  Henry, 
"^  eyes  flashing  as  he  shook  off  the  old  man's  grasp. 

Dickson  touched  his  hat  in  quaint  acknowledgment  of  the 
JJ^phment  paid  him,  and  quietly  answered,  "  Not  a  bit,  sir, 
^  M  sony  as  can  be,  both  for  the  women  and  the  young 
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"nn ;  bat  noiliiiig  will  save  them,  and  there's  no  iise  throwing 
**'*}'  S""^  hvee  after  bad." 

Henry  Ashton  tunied  fnini  him,  not  choosing  to  angat  fa 
ther  when  his  mind  was  made  up. 

"  My  dear  mother,"  he  said,  "  you  will  go  home,  will  jn 
■ot,  with  Cimstance  and  Florence  1  it  will  only  make  ji 
■entms  watching  tny  cockle-shell  as  it  losses  about;  but 
•asnre  you  there  will  be  but  little  daugec  when  we  hu 
ence  passed  the  surf  and  rocks  near  the  shore." 

"  Ay,    tcAen  '"    said    Dickson,    doggedly — shaking   it 

Henry  Ashton  fell  infinitely  provoked  at  the  old  tnsa 
pertinacious  doubts,  especially  as  by  expressing  them,  I 
was  likely  to  alann  Lady  Ashton  as  to  the  result  of  his  ve| 
torous  experiment.  With  a  somewhat  quivering  smilb  1 
continued,  "  Do  not  mind  him,  dear  mother,  his  blood  is  o 
and  cold,  but  a  stout  heart  and  strong  arm  will  do  mua 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  in  snch  a  cause." 

"  Bui  if  it  is  so  hopeless,"  said  Lady  Ashion  in  ternv 
evidently  divided  between  her  natural  afieclion  and  her  wai 
benevolence, — and  clinging  lo  her  son's  arm. 

"  It  is  DOi  so  hopeless,  dearest  mother,"  replied  Hen 
soothingly  ;  "  and  how  could  you  endure  for  me  to  go  hoi 
and  sit  quietly,  whilst  the  ocean  was  swallowing  i^  my  G 
low-creatures — I,  almost  within  hearing  of  their  erif 
Look  at  that  vessel,  and  remember  it  contains  human  b 
ings,  who  to  all  appearance  must  soon  meet  with  a  wsts 
grave  unless  we  can  help  them.  Think  of  all  their  leni 
their  agony — the  loss  in  many  cases  perhaps  of  wnl 
well  as  body — ihink  of  women  like  yourself,  and  of  ill 
h[i!e  child!" 

He  paused,  and  Lady  Ashton  burying  her  face  on  his  aH 
murmured,  "  Go — go,  I  cannot  keep  you — their  blood  woH 
be  upon  my  soul." 

She  threw  her  arm  around  his  neck,  and  kissed  him — i 
if  perhaps  for  the  last  time  ;  but  her  heart  was  strong,  ihou] 
her  tears  burst  forth.  He  pressed  her  to  his  breast,  ai 
then  motioned  to  Dickson  to  follow  her,  as  she  resoluifl 
turned  lo  go  home.  Lady  Florence  went  with  her,  but  Lai 
Constance  who  bad  watched  wiih  fixed  look,  and  bloodlt 
cheek,  ihe  result  of  Henry's  conference  with  his  mMbl 
stood  like  &  statue — utterly  incapable  of  moving. 

"  Constance,"  said  Henry,  with  a  tremor  in  his  vcie* 
for  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  danger  of  the  venturous  ■ 
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tempt  be  was  about  to  make — *^jaa  will  wish  me  *God 
speed/  will  you  not  ?  You  will  pray  for  me  ? — ^My  best — 
my  dearest — my  most  beloved  \"  be  continoed  vehemently, 
as  he  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips,  and  burst  into  tears — for 
he  thought  that  this  might  be  their  last  meeting,  and  all  re- 
straint gave  way  before  his  strong  emotion^ — *'  yon  will  pray 
for  me  t" 

Lady  Constance  could  not  speak,  nor  did  a  tear  wet  her 
eye  ;  all  she  seemed  to  have  of  life  was  the  power  of  breath- 
ing, and  of  suffering. 

**  Speak  to  me,  Constance,"  continued  Henry,  *'  time  must 
not  be  lost,  but  even  now,  if  you  tell  me  to  stay — but  no, 
you  could  not  do  it — ^you  could  not  desire  it — but  oh !  i(  you 
knew  what  I  feel  at  leaving  you — ^you  to  whom  now  for  the 
first  time— it  may  be  for  the  last — ^I  dare  to  say  how  much 
— how  completely  you  are  all  the  world  to  me — my  hope — 
my  joy — my  first — my  only  love!  Oh!  forgive  me,"  he 
added, — ^^  you  will  forgive  me  at  such  a  time  as  this,  and  if 
I  perish — ^you  will  at  least  know  how  you  were  every  thing 
^every  tmng  to  me ! — My  dearest !  you  will  bid  me  go,  will 
you  not  ?" 

He  listened  for  her  answer,  and  at  length  caught  the 
scarcely  audible  word  by  which  she  sent  him  from  her.  He 
stood,  for  a  moment,  as  if  he  could  not  part — ^then  fiew  down 
the  path  that  led  to  the  village,  nor  once  turned  to  look  on 
her,  whom  he  felt  he  might  be  leaving  for  ever. 

Lady  Constance  sat  down  on  the  clifif,  where  Henry  Ash- 
ton  had  parted  from  her,  with  her  hands  clasped  on  her  knee. 
She  seemed  perfectly  torpid  ;  as  if  a  sleep  had  come  over 
every  thought.  Her  eye  followed  the  waves  as  they  rolled 
in  towards  the  shore,  as  if  her  only  motive  for  staying  there 
was  to  watch  their  ceaseless  motion ;  at  times  she  looked 
at  the  unfortunate  vessel,  but  regarded  it  without  the  smallest 
emotion,  nor  remembered  that  there  were  perishing  souls  on 
board,  whose  fate  at  another  time  would  hisive  awakened  the 
utmost,  anxiety  in  her  breast.  She  did  not  even  think  of 
Henry ;  for  in  fact  her  mind  was  for  the  time  incapable  of 
framing,  or  retaining  any  one  defined  idea.  "  Feeling  itself 
seemed  almost  unfelt ;"  for  the  terrible  emotion  which  for 
an  instant  had  swept  across  her  soul  had  benumbed  her  by 
its  very  intensity.  She  felt  no  pain  of  body  or  of  mind,  only 
a  sense  of  sufifocation  seemed  to  rest  on  both.  The  spray, 
continually  dashing  up  from  the  thundering  waves  below, 
almost  drenched  her,  and  the  wind  blew  her  hair  across  her 
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face  and  eyes,  but  she  was  scarcely  aware  of  it,  thoo^ 
sometimes  she  raised  her  hand  and  mechanically  threw  it 
back. 

It  was  not  the  sense  of  Henry's  danger  which  thus  op- 
pressed her ;  had  that  been  her  grief,  her  spirit  wakened  to 
double  life,  would,  as  it  were,  have  lived  in  the  presence  of 
God,  for  him,  and  for  his  safety — but  it  was  his  love  whick 
stunned  her — a  love  so  fatal — so  unlooked  for — so  iraaglit 
with  every  evil  and  every  misery.  Yet  even  that  was 
scarcely  so  overwhelming  to  her,  as  the  conviction,  which 
the  last  short  hour  had  brought  with  it,  that  she  returned  bii 
feelings — ^that  he  was  indeed  all  to  her,  as  she  was  every 
thing  to  him!  She  might  have  lived  in  his  [)re8encefor 
ever,  without  being  aware  of  the  nature  of  her  feelings ;  bot 
parting ! — that  it  was  which  rent  the  veil  from  her  eyes— 
and  by  shewing  her  her  own  heart,  brought  with  it,  as 
anguish  so  intolerable ! — ^that  had  its  impression  remained 
on  her  mind  in  all  its  first  vividness,  life  or  reason  must  bive 
given  way  under  its  dreadful  force.  She  remained  on  that 
bleak  point  till  old  Dickson,  having  seen  Lady  Ashton  and 
her  yoimg  companion  safe  under  the  shelter  of  the  trees  at 
Llanaven,  returned  to  her. 

"  You'd  best  let  me  see  you  home,  my  lady,"  said  the  (^ 
man,  as  he  stood  sorrowfully  by  the  poor  girl ;  "  it's  bid 
walking  against  such  a  storm  for  one  like  you,  by  yourself. 
You'll  scarcely  keep  your  feet  a  minute  ;  and  may  be  migbt 
be  blown  over  the  cliff  when  the  wind  takes  one  of  its  slants. 
Shall  I  help  you  up  ?"  he  continued,  taking  her  arm  with, 
rough  kindness  ;  for  he  saw  the  utter  sorrow  of  her  face. 

She  rose,  and  walked  by  the  sailor's  side,  who  often  stay— 
ed  her  with  his  arm,  when  the  wind  was  too  strong  against- 
her,  and  who  strove  with  homely  feeling  to  cheer  her  e\i — ■ 
dent  dejection. 

"  It  was  hard,"  he  said,  "  to  see  fellow-creatures  in  snck^ 
jeopardy  ;  but  many  had  been  saved  in  worse  straits  tha*^ 
that,  and  Mr.  Henry  had  a  cool  head  as  well  as  a  stout  heat^ 
and  arm ;  and  as  he  would  go,  it  was  to  be  hoped  God  woul*3 
take  care  of  him,  and  send  him  safe  ashore  again." 

These  and  many  other  topics  of  consolation  passed  Lad.^ 
Constance's  ear,  but  one  word  chased  another  from  h^* 
mind.  At  the  entrance  to  the  shrubbery  however,  she  turO* 
ed  to  thank  the  kind  old  man,  whose  features  worked  witn 
strong  feeling  as  he  answered, 

"  You  thank  me  for  nothing,  young  lady, — but  you  wi» 
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pfay,  BO  doubt  for  Mr.  Henry,  that  it  may  please  tlie  Lord  to 
{prosper  him,  and  send  him  back  ;  it  is  no  common  job  he 
has  got  in  hand,"  and  he  turned  to  resmne  his  watchful 
walk. 

Lady  Gonstonce  paused  when  she  had  closed  the  shrub- 
bery gate:   - 

*'  Pray  for  him,"  she  thought,  as  her  powers  of  mind  be- 
gan to  rouse  a  little  from  their  sleep;  *'  Pray  for  his  return ! 
—oh!  no— better  for  him  to  sink  into  the  ocean,  than  re- 
tam  to  hear — ^what  he  must  hear." 

She  walked  on,  and  her  thoughts  became  gradually  clearer 

nd  clearer,  though  her  feelings  still  continued  immoved. 

Wben  she  had  passed  the  thick  shrubbery,  she  came  upon 

the  open  lawn  which  stretched  quite  to  the  cliffs'  edge ;  and 

there  she  found  her  sister  who,  as  the  view  was  intercepted 

ftom  the  house  by  trees,  had  had  a  table  brought  out,  and  set 

BDder  the  shelter  of  the  shrubbery  on  the  opposite  side,  in 

order  to  support  a  standing  telescope,  through  which  she  was 

nUently  gazing  on  the  vessel,  which  was  by  that  time  almost 

opposite  the  house. 

**It  seems  lower  in  the  water  than  it  was,  Constance," 
•he  said,  when  she  saw  her  sister  approach,  "  Oh !  if  it 
™dd  go  down  before  any  help  comes  !  and  I  see  nothing 
<rf  the  boat  yet!" 


CHAPTER  III. 

'*  Why  should  I  fear  because  the  surges  roll  1 
I  have  one  life ! — Grod  gave  it  me — one  life 
To  use  for  Him  and  man — I  will  not  fear !" — ^MS. 

*  HE  spot  where  Henry  Ashton  had  left  Lady  Constance, 
^^  4  bluff,  high  point  in  'Llanaven  Park,  from  which  the 
pOBnd  gradually  descending  on  both  sides,  formed  two  coves, 
J^yond  which  the  high  cliffs  immediately  rose  again.  Sir 
**®'and'8  house  was  situated  about  midway  down  the  de- 
'^^t  to  the  west,  the  ground  continuing  to  slope  from  it, 
^te  to  the  level  of  the  shore.  The  woods,  feathering  in 
*^^e  parts  almost  to  the  water's  edge,  and  in  others,  waving 
^^  the  cliffs,  were  interspersed  with  glades  of  the  greenest 
*^;.  and  with  dells,  where  the  deer  crouched  down  amid 
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.high  fern,  and  glowing  heather;  and  where  the  delictto 
heath  peculiar  to  Cornwall  grew  in  rich  profusion ;  the  sceae 
altogedier  contrasting  beautifully  in  its  calm  and  qoiet,  wi& 
the  full  swell  and  bright,  restless,  sparkling^  of  the  eTe^ 
sounding  sea. 

In  the  cove  to  the  east  of  the  high  point  (which  bore  the 
name  of  Tower's  cliff),  >vas  situated  the  little  village  of 
Camcombe,  about  a  mile  from  Llanaven,  and  thither  had 
Henry  Ashton  flown,  with  all  the  speed  which  his  high  mo- 
tive could  lend  him,  to  endeavour  to  procure  assistance  ia 
his  bold  and  generous  enterprise. 

He  found  most  of  the  sailors  and  fishermen  belonging  to 
the  place,  collected  together  on  the  shore,  looking  at^evei- 
sel,  which  seemed  fast  settling,  and  which  was  drifting  oa 
to  the  east  in  utter  helplessness. 

"  We  must  do  something  to  help  her,*^  he  exclaimed,  ai 
he  arrived  almost  breathless  with  the  rapidity  with  whichbe 
had  descended  the  hill. 

The  men  all  touched  their  hats  to  him,  but  answered  ai 
with  one  voice,  "  Nothing  to  be  done,  sir." 

"  Something  we  must  try,  however,"  said  the  young  oiS- 
cer  indignantly  ;  "  unless  we  would  wish  to  pass,  as  Cofnisk 
men  too  often  do,  for  wreckers ;"  and  he  sent  a  searchiog 
glance  from  his  fearless  eye  through  the  little  cfbwd  assem- 
bled ;  a  glance  which  some  could  but  ill  stand ;  "  though  I 
hope,"  he  added  more  cheerfully,  "  that  we  shall  be  abl& 
now  to  redeem  a  little  the  honour  of  our  coast." 

"  I  am  afraid,  sir,"  said  a  respectable-looking  man,  "  that 
no  help  can  be  given  these  poor  fellows,  we  have  unluckilj^ 
no  means  of  getting  a  rope  out  to  them,  which  would  be  th^ 
only  chance." 

"  I  think,  and  I  believe,"  replied  Henry,  "  that  by  gc 
care  and  management,  Terry,  we  might  get  a  boat  out 
them  with  ropes  ;  they  are  not  near  a  quarter  of  a  mile  oflf— 
If  not— ril  swim." 

"  You'll  be  dashed  to  pieces  on  these  rocks,  sir,"  obsene^S 
the  other. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  Henry  gaily,  "  at  any  rate  Til  iry^- 
But  we  will  make  an  attempt  the  other  way  first.  Het"^ 
who  will  lend  a  hand  to  get  my  boat  down  to  the  shor^« 
as  you  preventive  men  daren't  lend  yours  I  suppose,  ^^ 
your  officer  happens  to  be  absent." 

Several  men  volunteered  for  this  safe  piece  of  servi<?^» 
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wid  the  light  boat  was  soon  at  the  brink  of  die 
Henry  jumped  into  it. 

**  Give  me  all  the  ropes  yon  can  rnnster,"  he  said,  and 
coil  after  coil  of  rope  and  cable  was  laid  on  board.  **  IH 
tie  one  end  of  this  round  me,"  he  continned  langfaingy  ^  and 
then  perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  haul  my  empty  jacket 
uhore  when  my  body  is  all  gone  to  bits,  that  will  be  better 
tiian  nothing.     Now  who  will  go  with  me  ?" 

Not  a  voice  answered  lus  appeal. 

**  Cowards  !"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  glance  which  literally 
Bhotfire. 

Then  shouting  between  his  hands,  his  sonorous  Toioe 
liuQg  above  the  roar  of  the  tempest,  while  laughter  danced 

ia  his  clear  blue  eye,  he  exclaimed — 
**  Holloa !  are  there  no  women  astir  there  ?     Is  there  no 

GiBce  Darling  on  the  Cornish  coast  ?     Must  Northumber- 

h»d  carry  away  all  the    honours  ?"     Then  lowering  his 

▼oice  again,  and  speaking-  to  the  men  around,  he  added, 

"Grace  Darling — a  woman! — ^risked  her  life  to  save  men; 

--here  men  leave  women  and  children  to  perish  before  their 

eyeiP 

''Are  there  women  on  board  ?"  asked  Terry  in  an  altered 


"Yes,  and  a  child,"  answered  Henry  Ashton.  "Could 
'^yoamake  them  out  with  your  glasses?  Perhaps  not 
^OQgh  down  here,  but  on  the  point,  old  Dickson  and  I  made 
them  out  plain  enough ;  two  women  and  a  child,  and  there 
^y  be  more  for  aught  I  know." 

"If  I  thought  there  could  be  a  chance "  said  Terry 

hesitatingly. 

"There  can  be  no  chance,"  replied  Henry,  in  a  kind  but 
^^est  voice,  "  if  we  do  nothing  ;  but  God  may  bless  our 
e^eavours,  if,  in  dependence  on  Him,  and  in  accordance 
^^h  His  command,  we  *  do  as  we  would  be  done  by.' " 

'  I'll  go  with  you,  sir,"  said  the  man,  stripping  off  his 
*jeavy  jacket,  preparatory  to  setting  out ;  "  God's  blessing  is 
j^  best  inheritance,  and  though  my  wife  and  children 
"«Pend  wholly  on  me " 

If    "XT 

^    I  ou  all  remember,"  cried  Henry  aloud  to  those  on  shore, 

^^  bear  my  words  to  my  brother,  that  if  we  perish,  Terry's 
'^e  and  family  are  to  be  provided  for." 

A  loud  cheer  answered  this  injunction,  while  a  voice  from 
^  crowd  exclaimed — 

**  He  wouldn't  Vant  the  telling." 

VOL.  n.  3 


! 


Twn  aUrtod  inlo  Hesiy's  e^  at  this  tribute  of  eorf 
d«Dce  in  his  brother's  generositj,  and  Teny^  quite  oia 
oomej  stooped  to  aixaage  some  of  the  ropes  at  the  bottomc 
theboat 

^  I  want  another  hand  stiU,"  said  Hemji  looking  xood 
'*  come,  you  haye  strong  yoices  among  you,  have  ys  i 
weakheart«r 

"  If  youll  ipive  me  a  hundred  pounds,  I  don't  care  if  1 1 
with  youy"  said  a  bold,  reprobate-looking  young  nuo^  who 
Henry  knew  bore  but  a  Ind  character. 

^  m  have  no  such  Jonah  on  board,"  he.  answered,  ''v 
less  to  heave  out  to  the  fishes,  if  the  boat  wants  lighteniwi 

A  loud  laugh  followed  this  roply,  and  the  imfortniif 
object  against  whom  it  was  directed,  got  pushed  about  fin 
(me  to  another  in  a  most  unmerciful  manner. 

*'  Wc^  Terry,"  continued  Henry,  "  you  and  I  nmst  bci 
the  waves  alone  I  am  afraid ;  but  never  mind,  one  velnnb 
is  better  than  twenty  pressed  men.  Now  mark,  jrou  mm 
shore-— for  I  suppose  some  of  you  will  wait  to  see  idiat 
ccnnes  of  us — above  all  things  take  care  that  the  haw 
does  not  chafe  against  the  rocks,  for  if  it  breaks,  we  may 
go  down  with  one  foot  almost  on  the  shoro ;"  and  he  lb 
mem  the  end  of  the  rope  he  had  fastened  to  the  stem  of 
boat. 

"  111  ask  them  once  more,"  he  said  in  a  low  tone  to  T« 
**  for  three  would  be  far  better  than  two— that  is,  three  i 
could  be  depended  on." 

Then  raising  his  voice,  he  called  out,  "  Now,  men,  I  { 
you  one  chance  more — will  any  of  you  come  1" 

**  I  will,"  said  a  pale-looking  lad,  who  had  but  lately  joi 
the  group. 

"  You  !"  exclaimed  Henry,  as  a  buzz  and  murmur  of 
content  rose  amongst  the  men,  "  you  look,  my  poor  lad 
if  the  weight  of  an  oar  would  crush  you." 

"  I  am  strong,"  said  the  youth,  holding  out  his  muse 
hands,  "  though  I  look  so  thin  ;  I  don't  mind  going  a  hi 
have  no  one  to  leave  behind." 

"  Have  you  any  one  to  go  to  ?"  asked  Henry  kii 
pointing  upwards. 

"  Yes,  the  same  God  as  you  have,  Mr.  Henry,"  rej 
the  boy,  his  pale  cheek  flushing  up. 

"  In  with  you  then,"  said  Henry,  **  and  sit  down  thei 
But  stay,  can  you  swim  ?" 

«  Yes,  sir." 


V 
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"  And  yoD,  Teny  ?" 
«  No  fear  of  that,  sir." 

*'  Now,  my  men,"  exclaimed  Henry,  to  those  on  ihorei 
**  be  flim-e  you  have  an  eye  to  the  rope,  and  watch  as  I  told 
you,  that  it  doesn't  chafe  against  the  rocks." 
All  was  now  ready. 

**  Trim  the  boat  well,  Terry,"  said  Henry,  "  and  sit  still 
both  of  you.  Now,  boys,  be  ready  to  shove  off,  but  don't 
stir  a  finger  till  I  give  the  word." 

Wave  after  wave  dashed  up,  but  yet  Henry  Ashton  sat 
mute  at  the  helm.  At  last — "  Now,"  he  cried, — "  the  mo- 
ment the  next  wave  has  broken— off  with  us. — Now, — ^yo— 
ho— y." 

The  boat  grated  on  the  shingle,  then,  partly  rising  over, 
partly  going  through  a  heavy  wave  which  came  thundering 
to  the  shore,  it  soon  rode  safely  behind  a  ledge  of  rocks 
which  at  a  short  distance  from  the  land,  rose  some  feet  out 
of  the  sea.  Henry  and  his  men  were  drenched  from  head 
to  foot,  but  that  was  a  matter  not  the  least  regarded. 

The  danger  of  swamping  at  the  first  outset  was  happily 
passed,  but  a  far  greater  difficulty  remained  to  be  overcome. 
On  each  side  of  the  little  reef,  behind  which  they  now  lay 
'f\  comparative  quiet,  the  the  sea  was  pouring  in  furiously ; 
«ad  the  waves— dashing  against  the  seaward  side  of  the 
rocks,  which  to  the  left  were  little  more  than  a  wall — came 
over  into  their  boat,  threatening  to  fill,  and  sink  her.     To 
remain  therefore,  was  impossible,  as  well  as  wholly  use- 
less ;  but  how  to  stand  against  the  rush  of  waters  on  either 
•ide,  was  a  question  not  so  easily  decided.     To  the  left  the 
^'Pcning  was  tojerably  wide  between  the  reef  and  a  neigh- 
•^wing  range  of  rocks,  and  the  waters  therefore  had  less 
P^er ;  but  there  was  a  shoal  at  that  point,  so  near  the  sur- 
^  in  places,  that  the  boat  might  have  been  stove  in  an  in- 
"^t  had  she  been  dashed  on  it.     To  the  right,  on  the  con- 
^^1  the  sea  was  deep,  but  the  opening  was  narrow — ^high 
^^  rising  near — and  a  continuous  torrent  of  conflicting 
y^n  came  in  during  a  storm,  with  such  a  fury — forming 
^^imerable  eddies  and  whirlpools — ^that  it  seemed  impossi- 
r*®  that  any  boat  could  be  got  through  against  such  a  stream, 
^  safety.     On  this  side  however,  Henry  Ashton  was  com- 
P^«ed  to  attempt  his  passage  into  the  open  sea,  and  after  a 
r^ef  but  energetic  commendation  of  their  souls  to  Grod — 
2  ^hich  his  two  companions  joined  most  sincerely — and  a 
^^^g  implored  on  their  exertions,  he  ordered  his  men  to 
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pull  for  the  opening.  They  did  so  ; — but  the  force  of  the 
current  seizing  the  boat,  she  turned  round  like  a  shuttlecodL,  ' 
and  was  only  saved  from  destruction  by  a  wave  of  tremen- 
dous force  coming  in  from  the  right,  which  overpowering 
the  rest  of  the  waters,  whirled  her  back  to  the  quiet  spot 
from  which  she  had  made  so  ineffectual  an  attempt  to  escqM. 

"  It  will  never  do,  sir,  I  am  afraid,"  said  Terry,  drawing  a 
long  breath. 

"  We  won't  give  it  up  yet  my  friend,"  answered  Heniy, 
"  we  must  think  of  the  women  and  children.  How  would  it 
do  for  us  to  get  out  upon  the  rock  at  this  right  side  when 
the  reef  is  deepest,  and  taking  every  thing  out  of  the  boat, 
draw  her  by  a  rope  at  her  bows  through  the  passage?  She 
might  graze  a  little,  but  if  we  could  get  the  rope  over  that 
jutting  rock  we  could  surely  pull  her  round,  and  she  might 
spin  like  a  minnow  if  she  liC^d  it,  when  we  were  out  of  her; 
and  come  the  worst,  should  the  rope  break,  or  the  boat  be 
beat  to  pieces,  we  should  be  pretty  safe  on  the  reef  till  the 
storm  abated." 

This  idea  was  instantly  acted  i;pon,  though  not  withoot 
much  difficulty,  for  the  rocks  were  slippery  with  sea-weed, 
'  and  offered  but  little  on  which  either  hand  or  foot  could  take 
firm  hold.    However  with  perseverance  they  at  last  succeedlBd, 
and  having  taken  every  thing  that  was  loose  out  of  the  boat, 
they  proceeded  to  pass  the  strong  rope  which  they  had  at- 
tached to  her  bows,  over  a  mass  of  the  rock  which  projected 
some  feet  across  the  narrow  passage.     Having  done  this, 
they  endeavoured  to  obtain  footing  on  the  other  side  firm 
enough  to  enable  them  to  resist  the  force  of  the  current 
against  which  they  would  have  to  haul  the  boat ;  for  if  by  a 
sudden  jerk  they  should  be  precipitated  into  the  sea  at  that 
point,  death  would  be  almost  inevitable.     They  therefore 
scraped  away  the  slippery  sea-weed  and  fixed  their  feet 
firmly  in  niches,  and  broken  parts  of  the  rock ;  and  having 
achieved  this  important  point,  they  put  forth  all  their  strength 
to  make  the  boat  turn  the  point,  and  to  drag  her  through  the 
tumult  of  the  opposing  waters.    To  add  to  their  other  difficult 
ties  the  waves — though  their  force  just  there  was  much  di- 
minished by  the  depth  of  the  reef  on  which  they  stood,  and  alsc^ 
by  the  shelter  of  the  rocks  which  ran  out  on  the  right,  a  consid- 
erable way  into  the  sea — continually  broke  over  them,  bUnd_— 
ing  them  with  the  spray,  and  rendering  their  hold  of  the  rop^ 
almost  hopelessly  slippery.     However  their  stout  hearts  dL^ 
not  give  way,  and  with  desperate  energy  they  put  forth 
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their  strength  for  the  final  efTort.     They  felt  the  hoat  yield 

to  their  strenuous  pull — ^but  they  knew  that  the  first  part  of 

her  passage  was  by  far  the  easiest,  as  she  had  then  but  Uttle 

current  to  contend  with— and  after  a  few  moments  they  saw 

her  head  appear  round  the  point  under  the  projecting  rock. 

'*  I  almost  wish  we  had  thought  of  hoisting  her  over  the 

reef,"  said  Henry  Ashton,  "  she  is  but  a  light  thing ;  or  if 

we  could  even  now  drop  the  rope  with  the  hook,  from  the 

end  of  that  rock,  so  as  to  grapple  her,  and  keep  her  head 

out  of  the  water,  we  might  be  able  to  get  her  through ;  but 

this  way  we  shall  never  succeed ;  the  rope  will  never  stand 

the  strain.     She's  tearing  at  it  now  like  a  dog  at  its  chain." 

Terry  mounted  the  rock  with  the  rope  and  hook,  and 

after  many  failures,  succeeded  at  last  in  making  it  take  fast 

hold  of  the  fore  part  of  the  boat.     He  then  with  Httle  diffi- 

collgr  raised  the  head  above  the  waters,  and  Henry  and  his 

feeble-looking,  but  stout-hearted  companion,  hauled  away 

iD^ully ;  and  when  it  had  passed  the  point  of  rock  where 

Teiry  stood,  he  also  descended  to  where  the  others  were 

*t^ng;  and — the  main  force  of  the  current  being  now 

pttsed— 4heir  united  efforts   soon  brought  the  little   boat 

•longBide  of  them. 

"  Stow  away  all  the  things,  and  jump  in,  my  men,"  said 
Henry ;  and  following  them,  he  seized  the  rudder.  ."  God 
«M  been  very  merciful  to  us,  and  we  will  trust  Him  yet  a 
little  furtlier.  We  must  watch  our  opportunity  though,  or 
we  shall  get  swamped  at  last. — Now  for  it — strike  with 
your  oars,"  and  they  rose  buoyantly  on  the  crest  of  an  ad- 
vancing wave. 

"Well!"  he  cried,  "we've  *  hoped  almost  against  hope  ;' 
^t  weVe  been  brought  well  through,  thank  God,  and  I  can 
^®ver  suflSciently  praise  you,  my  men,  for  your  steadiness 
*nd  courage.  Now  then  pull  away  as  fast  as  you  can.  I 
would  take  your  oar,  Warner,  and  let  you  steer,"  he  added, 
.  but  you  have  not  knowledge  enough  to  manage  the  helm 
Jj8uch  a  sea  as  this  ;  and  if  the  wave  once  took  us  on  the 
"'^side,  we  should  be  capsized  in  a  moment." 
"I  can  hold  on,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  " never  fear." 
They  proceeded  now  in  silence,  for  it  was  hard  work  for 
"^6  rowers,  and*  Henry  Ashton's  attention,  and  strength  too, 
Were  fully  occupied  in  keeping  the  boat's  head  right  against 
■  Waves. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

*  TffaKi  &MC  pui  the  pemlrr  of  thougfalkai  low 


'^  Hov  affectioD  grew 
T6  tUk  I  kaov  aot;  fbj  laceeeded  daj, 
Eftch  n*gfac  widi  the  ame  mnowmt  flights, 
findhMS  one  dboek  to  nillW  the  dkgiiiae 
Of  «tatT  Rgud  which  vcikd  kiraU  ^ 

m  «u  changed  misi  revokkd  it  to  mj  aouL" 

Tilfouiol 

IS  maniBiiTres  of  the  little  boat  and  its  crew,  had  blai- 
watched  with  intense  interest  by  the  assemblage  on  shon ; 
and  when  they  were  seen  dancing  over  the  waves,  afler  the 
perilous  passage  through  the  rocks  had  been  passed,  the 
spectators  sent  np  a  shout  of  exultation,  and  wared  their 
hats  in  the  air  to  cheer  on  the  intrepid  little  party.  Thef 
however,  needed  no  such  stimulus  to  their  exertions  ;  and 
the  acclamations  of  the  peojde — ^which  sounded  to  them 
scarcely  louder  than  the  '  wailing  sea-bird's'  ciy, — added 
but  little  to  the  enthusiasm  with  which  thev  had  undertaken 
and  carried  on  their  noble  enterprise. 

Lady  Ashton  on  reachincr  home  had  retired  to  her  own 
room  to  pray  for  the  safety  of  her  son,  and  for  the  rescue  of 
the  poor  creatures  in  the  vessel  who  were  in  such  awM 
peril.  She  resisted  the  inclination  she  felt  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  wreck,  for  she  knew  the  only  help  she  could 
afford  would  be  by  offering  up  her  earnest  supplications  to 
Heaven  ;  and  she  also  knew  that  by  that  means  only  could 
she  obtain  for  herself  the  strength  and  composure,  which. 
she  so  much  needed. 

The  projecting  point  of  Tower's  cliff  prevented  any  of"" 
Henry  Ashton's  operations  from  j?eing  visible  from  Llan — 
aven,  till  his  boat  had  got  some  little  way  out  from  th^s 
rocks.  But  when  it  was  at  last  seen  riding  safely  on  th^ 
waves,  Lady  Florence  in  an  extasy  of  joy,  called  to  her  si 
ter  to  inform  her  of  it;  and  Lady  Constance,  then 
roused  to  any  thing  like  feeling,  threw  herself  on  her  kne^ 
and  burst  into  a  passi(mate  flood  of  tears. 
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'^  Do  iioty  dear  Ck>ii8taiice,''  said  Lady  FUnreBce,  her  taa» 

Btardng  in  sTinpathy  with  her  sister's,  ^  do  not  cry ;  they 

seem  to  go  on  so  safely — and  the  people  in  the  ship  appear 

BO  animated  by  seeing  them.     Henry  has  a  rope  tied  to  the 

back  of  his  boat,  so  yon  see,  dear  Constance,  he  has  taken 

3 very  care.     I  can  see  his  dear  face  every  now  and  then  at 

tie  turns — this   glass  makes  things  so  Tery  clear.     I  see 

^at  little  child,  too,  quite  well  now — one  of  the  women  is 

holding  it  in  her  arms.     Poor  little  thing !  how  wet  it  must 

be,  for  the  waves  go  over  the  deck  continually,  though  I 

dare  say  it  is  not  half  so  frightened  as  its  modier.     The 

boat  is  very  near  now,  and  the  ship  does  not  drift  away  a£ 

it  did.     I  see  Henry  making  signs  to  them  about  something. 

Bo  cpme  and  look,  Coostance,  you  would  not  feel  half  so 

anxious  if  you  saw  better  what  was  going  on.     Do  come." 

"  No  thank  you,  dear,"  replied  Lady  Constance,  who  had 

lesumed  her  calm  composure;  ''I  could  not  look  steadily 

through  the  glass  now — ^I  am  sure  I  could  not ;  and  you  can 

teU  me  what  happens.     Besides  I  can  see  the  vessels  very 

irell,  though  not  what  goes  on  in  them." 

"  I  do  think  they  must  have  struck  on  a  rock,"  continued 
Wy  Florence,  '*  all  the  people  seem  in  such  a  ferment ! 
There— Henry  has  reached  the  ship  at  last— quite  close^ 
and  they  are  trying  to  get  a  rope  to  him,  but  the  wind  blows 
It  away. — ^He  has  got  it  now,  and  is  fastening  it  to  a  cable 
^  has  in  the  boat.  Ah !"  she  screamed  suddenly,  "  he  is 
®^cri— he  is  over ;  he  is  gone  down !" — and  she  threw  her- 
■^If  on  the  ground,  and  in  her  frantic  terror  tore  up  the  very 
8^8  with  her  hands. 

"  Florence,  my  dear  Florence,"  said  Lady  Constance,  with 
^^y  coldness,  "  do  not  be  so  frightened ;  remember  how 
^®U  he  swims,  there  is  no  danger  for  him  ;"  and  stooping 
OTer  her  sister  she  raised  her  up. 

"  No,  I  am  sure  he's  dead — drowned,"  replied  Lady  Flo- 
rence, "  I  saw  him  go  down ; — I  saw  something  strike  him 
^hen  he  went  over  ;"  and  again  she  threw  herself  upon  the 
pound. 

^^y*  Constance  was  horrified  ;  yet  still  retaining  her  un- 
natural  calmness,  she  knelt  down  and  looked  through  the 
^8.  It  was  some  moments  before  she  could  sufficiently 
r^o  out  the  scene — now  brought  so  near  to  her  view — as 
.  ^derstand  what  was  going  on  ;  but  when  she  did — sink- 
^?  hack,  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  passion- 
^  tears  again  burst  forth.     She  seemed  capable  of  endu- 
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ring  with  a  cold — almost  stem  resolution,  the  idea  of  Henry's 
danger — of  his  death"! — but  now  again  she  saw  that  he  was 
safe — and  her  heart  melted  within  her. 

"  I  knew  it,"  cried  Lady  Florence,  mistaking  very  natu- 
rally the  cause  of  her  sister's  tears,  "I  told  you  he  was 
gone  !" 

•*  Oh !  no,  dear  Florence,"  sobbed  Lady  Constance,  "  he 
is  not  gone,  he  has  reached  the  boat  again.  I  was  selfish, 
and  forgot  you. — -Do  you  watch  again,  "dear,"  she  continued, 
rising  and  giving  her  place  to  her  sister, ''  you  will  see  better 
than  I  shall  what  happens." 

Lady  Florence  had  joyfully  sprung  from  the  ground  at 
hearing  of  Henry's  safety,  and  she  now,  wiping  away  her 
tears,  resumed  her  attentive  watch. 

Lady  Constance  sat  down  again  on  the  grass  by  her  side. 
Her  thoughts  were  still  in  a  whirl  of  confusion  ;  yet  across 
the  deep  gloom  which  hung  like  a  cloud  over  her  faculties, 
there  shot  at  times  a  gleam  of  joy,  indescribable !  at  the  rec- 
ollection of  Henry's  words — ^but  these  short  moments  of  un- 
alloyed happiness,  were  ever  followed  by  a  deeper  sense  of 
horror,  and  misery,  and  benumbing  dread. 

"  They  have  lowered  one  woman  into  the  boat,"  said  Lady 
Florence,  "  and  now  the  other  is  safe ;  but  it  seemed  as  if 
they  must  have  missed  it,  it  is  so  tossed  about ;  and  now  a 
man  is  swinging  down  the  rope  with  the  child  in  his  arms, 
and  Henry  is  holding  his  out  to  receive  it ;  and  one  of  the 
poor  women  too,  got  up  for  a  moment,  but  seemed  thrown 
down  again  by  the  rocking  of  the  boat.  Henry  has  given 
her  the  child,  and  she  is  holding  it  to  her,  and  wrapping  it 
up  ;  I  suppose  she  is  its  mother.  Poor  thing ! — oh  !  poor 
thing  ;"  and  the  blinding  tears  prevented  her  for  a  few  mo- 
ments from  seeing  what  was  going  on. 

She  soon  however  continued, 

"  Henry  is  wavi<jg  something  white  as  if  to  tne  people  on 
shore  ;  for  his  face  is  turned  that  way.  Yes — ^he  has  moved 
the  rope  from  the  back  to  the  front  of  the  boat,  and  I  suppose 
they  are  going  to  draw  them  back,  and  they  have  a  rope  fas- 
tened to  the  ship  too,  which  makes  it  so  much  safer !  I 
must  go  and  tell  my  mother ;  or  will  you,  Constance  ?" 

"  No,  do  you  go,  Florence." 

She  accordingly  went,  and  announced  to  Lady  Ashton  the 
joyful  news  of  Henry's  success,  in  bringing  off  the  women 
and  the  child.     Lady  Ashton's  tears  flowed  fast,  for  her 
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heart  was  thankful ; — and  it  also  yearned  painfully  over  the 
son  whose  bold  intrepidity  had  been  so  much  blessed. 

•*  Well,  now,  dear  Florence,"  she  said  rising,  "  our  part 
comes ;  we  must  go  down  to  the  village,  and  see  what  can 
be  done  for  these  poor  sufferers." 

"  I  am  almost  sure,"  said  Lady  Florence,  "  that  one  of  the 
women  in  the  boat  is  a  lady ;  she  did  not  look  the  least  like 
a  common  person ; — ^the  captain's  wife  perhaps — and  the 
child  seemed  to  be  hers." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  asked  Lady  Ashton,  "  then  we  will 
have  the  carriage,  and  send  some  better  things  for  her  to  put 
on.  I  have  already  sent  some  common  ones  with  other 
comforts  down  to  the  village,  but  if  you/  are  right  in  your 
conjecture  we  will  bring  the  poor  thing  up  here." 

•*  And  the  child t"  exclaimed  Lady  Florence,  "  that  will 
be  delightful !  Put  on  your  bonnet,  dear  mother,  and  let  us 
go ;  or  do  you  mean  to  wait  for  the  carriage  ?" 

"  No,  that  will  detain  us,  for  it  is  not  yet  ordered ;  and  it 
will  have  to  go  round  by  the  road ;  but  with  the  wind  at  our 
backs  we  shall  be  at  the  village  in  a  very  short  time." 

They  sallied  forth  full  of  joy,  and  buoyant  with  the  hope 
of  usefulness,  and  Lady  Ashton  invited  Lady  Constance  to 
join  them  as  they  passed  near  where  she  was  sitting  on  the 
lawn ;  but  she  declined,  saying  she  would  attend  to  having 
comfortable  arrangements  made  in  the  house  in  case  Lady 
Ashton  brought  any  one  back  with  her  from  the  village. 

The  two  happy  ones  then  proceeded  on  their  joyful  way, 
leaving  the  wretched  Lady  Constance  behind  ; — she  whose 
kindly  spirit  would  at  another  time  have  been  the  first  in  all 
acts  of  benevolence,  but  whose  powers  both  of  body  and 
mind  seemed  now  almost  gone — ^broken  down  by  the  weight 
of  her  oppressive  misery.  When  she  was  again  alone  she 
quite  forgot  what  she  had  undertaken  to  do,  and  for  a  long 
time  remained  with  torpid  mind,  seated  on  the  grass  without 
the  slightest  motion,  till  at  length  recollecting  herself,  she 
started  up,  and  entered  the  house. 

When  she  had  finished  all  the  arrangements  necessary 
for  the  accommodation  of  any  guest  who  might  come,  she 
went  into  her  own  room,  and  throwing  herself  on  her  knees, 
implored  of  God  guidance  and  strength.  The  little  affairs 
in  which  she  had  been  occupied,  had  brought  back  her  wan- 
dering senses  to  the  realities  of  life,  and  she  now  with  a 
clear  mind,  and  determined  will,  began  to  consider  what  she 
most  do.     There  seemed  indeed  but  one  course  pointed  out 
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by  duty,  and  that  she  resolutely  determined  to  follow.  She 
sat  down  instantly,  and  wrote  to  Henry,  informing  him  of 
her  engagement  to  Sir  Roland,  and  telling  him  why  it  had  not 
been  made  known  to  him  before ;  entreating  him  also  to  leave 
Llanaven  as  soon  as  possible.  She  expressed  her  deep  sor- 
row for  the  unhappy  error  into  which  he  had  been  led,  assu- 
ring him  that  never  till  that  day  had  she  had  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  his  sentiments — and  beseeching  him  to  think 
of  her  no  more.  Of  her  own  feelings  she  said  nothing ; 
she  could  not  say  the  truth — ^and  she  would  not  say  that 
which  was  not  true.  • 

When  she  had  finished  this  trying  letter,  she  concealed  it 
in  her  dress,  intending  to  put  it  into  Henry's  hand  when  she 
should  take  leave  of  him  at  night ;  and  having  fulMed  her 
hard  task  towards  him,  she  sat  down  to  look  into  her  own 
heart.  She  saw — she  felt,  how  much,  much  more  tenderly 
she  loved  the  one  she  must  part  from,  than  the  one  to  whom 
her  faith  belonged, — and  her  soul  was  overwhelmed  with 
shame  and  grief.  She  comforted  herself  in  some  degree  by 
the  hope  that  neither  by  word  nor  look  had  she  ever  be- 
trayed feelings — whose  existence,  indeed,  had  been  un- 
known even  to  herself  but  a  few  short  hours  before ;  and 
she  determined  never  to  reveal  to  living  soul  the  weakness 
of  her  heart. 

It  was  not  her  intention,  most  certainly,  to  marry  Sir  Ro- 
land whilst  her  heart  remained  full  of  his  brother ;  but  con- 
sidering herself  bound  to  him  by  every  tie : — by  her  own 
reiterated  promise — ^by  her  father's  wish — and  by  his  own 
deep  love,  and  true  devotion — she  determined  in  the  strength 
dC  God,  to  subdue  the  faithless  preference  she  felt  for  Hen- 
ry ;  nothing  doubting  but  that  her  heavenly  Father  would  in 
answer  to  continual  prayer,  and  in  furtherance  of  conscien- 
tious exertion,  do  for  her,  in  her  heart,  what  she  despaired 
of  ever  doing  for  herself.  Fortified  by  these  thoughts  she 
determined  to  give  way — no,  not  for  an  instant — to  vain — 
and  as  she  could  not  help  feeling  them — sinful  regrets. 
She  resolved  to  shut  out  all  tenderness  of  recollection ;  and 
not  even  to  dwell  with  pity  on  the  thoughts  of  Henry's 
wounded  heart,  lest  her  own  should  continue  to  feel  for  him 
too  much. 

Miserable,  wretched,  indeed  she  could  not  help  being  ; 
but  she  murmured  not,  nor  blamed  any  but  herself;  and 
in*  her  deep  sorrow,  resigned  herself  entirely  to  the  will  of 
God. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

**  The  pause  of  anxious  fear,  awaifing  soon 
The  dimly-visioned  object  of  its  dread ; 
When  the  hushed  bosom  fears  to  pant  or  sob, 
And  the  heart  dares  not  throb."  Anon. 

"  My  noble  boy,^whom  every  tongue 
Blert  at  that  hour."  Southey. 

LiADT  Ashton  and  her  young  companion  arrived  at  the 
rillage  just  as  the  party  in  the  boat  reached  the  reef  of  rocks 
which  it  had  given  Henry  so  much  trouble  to  pass,  in  his 
way  out;  and  where  fresh  difficulties  now  arose.  His 
prompt  and  energetic  mind,  however,  soon  determined  what 
coarse  to  pursue,  and  the  moment  the  boat  neared  the  reef, 
lie  made  a  signal  to  the  men  on  shore  to  leave  off  hauling  in 
the  rope.  It  might  have  been  possible  to  have  shot  the 
boat  through  the  opening  in  the  rocks  without  its  being  up- 
set, but  the  risk  was  very  great ;  besides  which,  he  reflected 
that  there  were  many  more,  still  to  be  brought  from 'the 
sinking  vessel,  and  he  determined,  therefore,  to  leave  his 
boat  on  the'  seaward  side,  and  endeavour  to  induce  some  of 
the  people  on  shore  to  come  out  that  little  way  to  their  as- 
sistance. He  made  all  the  party  get  out  on  the  reef,  shel- 
tering the  women  and  child  as  well  as  he  could  from  the 
eoaking  spray  ;  after  which,  he  clambered  to  the  other  side 
himself,  and  endeavoured  to  speak  loud  enough  to  make  his 
▼oice  heard  by  some  of  the  spectators  on  shore  ;  but  his  at- 
tempts were  wholly  unavailing,  the  tumult  of  the  storm  being 
BO  great ;  nor  could  he  make  any  one  understand  his  sig- 
nals ;  so,  in  despair  of  otherwise  obtaining  assistance,  he 
threw  himself  into  the  sea  where  it  was  calmest,  and  after 
boffeting  for  a  time  with  the  waves — which,  when  no  longer 
sheltered  by  the  reef,  rolled  with  tremendous  power — he 
was  thrown  with  stunning  violence  upon  the  shore.  He 
lay  senseless  for  a  few  minutes,  to  the  agonizing  alarm  of 
bis  mother  and  Lady  Florence,  who  had  witnessed  his  bold 
leap  into  the  sea  with  dismay ;  but  soon  recovering — after  a 
UfW  words  of  deepest  love  to  his  mother — ^he  entreated  some 
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of  the  men  to  go  with  him  out  to  the  reef  with  another  boat 
This  request  was  more  readily  complied  with  than  his  for- 
mer one  had  been,  for,  besides  that  it  was  attended  with 
much  less  risk  and  difficulty,  the  hearts  of  the  men  were 
warmed  with  the  enthusiasm  and  bravery  which  Henry  and 
his  companions  had  displayed  ;  and  the  success  of  their  en- 
terprise had  animated  them  all.  The  sight  too,  of  the  wo- 
men and  the  child,  so  near,  yet  divided  from  them  by  the 
boiling  surge,  seemed  to  kindle  every  kindly  feeling  in  their 
natures  ;  and  now,  instead  of  a  general  refusal,  Henry  had 
many  more  offers  of  service  than  he  could  possibly  accept. 
He  selected,  however,  two  men  whom  he  knew  to  be  among 
the  boldest  and  strongest  of  them,  to  go  with  him ;  and  ob- 
tained their  promise,  not  only  to  take  the  boat  to  the  reef^ 
but  afterwards  to  go  on  with  him  to  the  wreck  in  the  place 
of  Terry  and  Warner,  who  were  both  much  fatigued  with 
the  great  exertions  they  had  already  made. 

The  boat  was  soon  ready,  and  a  rope  attached  to  the  stem ; 
and  Henry  Ashton  committed  himself  once  more  to  the  mer- 
cy of  the  waves.  He  was  not,  however,  so  happy  in  his 
outset  this  time  as  on  the  former  occasion,  for  the  men,  be- 
ing over-full  of  zeal  and  animation,  did  not  wait  for  him  to 
give  the  signal  for  launching,  but  pushing  off  immediately 
after  a  huge  wave  had  broken  on  the  shore — without  per- 
ceiving that  another  was  following  fast  upon  it — the  boat 
was  struck,  and  immediately  swamped.  The  danger,  which 
is  always  great  in  these  cases,  was  much  increased  now  by 
the  tremendous  weight  of  the  billows  ;  but  the  two  men,  who 
were  active  swimmers,  soon  regained  the  boat,  which  was 
at  no  very  great  distance ;  and  clinging  to  it,  though  it  was 
bottom  upwards,  were  quickly  drawn  to  shore.  But  with 
Henry  it  fared  less  well ;  he  received  a  blow  on  the  head  as 
the  boat  went  over,  which  confused  his  senses  ;  and  before 
he  I  ould  recover  from  its  effects,  the  waters  had  drawn  him 
a  considerable  way  out.  He  was  exceedingly  exhausted 
with  his  previous  efforts,  and  havinff  missed  the  ropes  which 
were  thrown  out  to  him  at  first,  he  was  left  wholly  depend- 
ent on  his  own  powers  for  regaining  a  place  of  safety.  He 
felt  his  strength  almost  fail  him,  and  for  a  moment  the  tor- 
por of  despair — added  to  the  effect  of  the  stunning  blow  he 
had  received — made  him  almost  cease  from  exertion ;  and 
casting  an  imploring  glance  to  Heaven,  he  was  nearly  sink- 
ing unresistingly  in  the  foaming  waves,  when  he  caught  a 
fleeting  glance  of  his  mother,  standing  on  the  shore,  with  the 
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most  agonised  terror  depicted  on  her  countenance,  and  with 
her  arms  stretched  out  towards  him.  That  sight  roused  his 
almost  dormant  faculties,  and  fresh-strung  his  weakened 
arms,  and  he  determined  to  make  one  more  effort  for  his 
life.  He  dreaded,  however,  being  again  dashed  on  the 
shore,  having  suffered  so  much  from  the  rude  shock  he  had 
sustained  on  the  former  occasion,  so  he  determined,  if  pos- 
sible, to  reach  the  comparatively  calm  shelter  of  the  reef ; 
feeling  certain,  that  if  once  he  were  seen  on  the  rocks — 
should  he  have  strength  enough  left  to  mount  them — the 
men  on  land,  whose  spirit  and  courage  he  knew  were  now 
completely  roused,  would  not  fail  to  risk  every  danger  to 
reach  him.  He  was  happy  enough  to  be  able  to  succeed  in 
this  attempt,  and  it  may  well  be  imagined  with  what  emo- 
tions of  transport  Lady  Ashton  heard  one  of  the  fishermen 
exclaim,  '<  That  he  saw  Mr.  Henry  on  the  reef."  He  had 
been  lost  sight  of  for  some  minutes,  the  height  of  the  waves 
intercepting  the  view  of  him  from  those  on  shore  ;  who  also, 
imagining  that  he  would  certainly  endeavour  to  regain  the 
land,  bad  fixed  all  their  attention  in  that  quarter.  No  time 
was  now  lost  in  launching  another  boat  for  the  rescue  of  the 
gallant  young  sailor, — for  whom  at  that  instant  every  one 
would  g^ly  have  risked  his  own  life — and  as  the  men  pro- 
ceeded this  time  with  more  caution,  it  was  happily  and  safe- 
ly sent  on  its  venturous  way,  with  Henry's  two  former  com- 
panions in  it, — ^who,  nothing  daunted  by  their  first  failure, 
were  eager  to  set  out  again — and  another  volunteer,  who 
took  the  helm. 

The  first  danger  at  starting  being  over,  there  was  now  no 
great  difficulty  in  reaching  the  little  haven  under  the  lee  of 
the  reef,  and  Henry,  cheered  by  seeing  the  strenuous  efforts 
made  to  join  him,  crawled  over  the  rock,  as  well  as  his 
weakness  would  allow,  and  directed  the  party  there  to  come 
over  to  the  side  nearest  the  shore,  whence  they  could  be 
easily  let  down  into  the  boat.  As  this  would  be  compara- 
tiTely  a  safe  business — when  he  had  seen  Terry  in  the  boat, 
he  desired  the  new  reinforcement  of  rowers  to  come  with 
bim  in  order  to  set  out  on  a  second  expedition  to  the  wreck. 
They  all  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  let  the  other  sailor 
go  in  his  place,  seeing  how  suffering  and  exhausted  he  was ; 
but  he  well  knew  that  the  presence  of  an  officer  was  invalu- 
able on  occasions  like  the  present,  where  order  was  as  es- 
sential as  courage :  and  that  unless  he  were  there  to  direct 
and  control  both  his  own  men,  and  those  on  board  the  wreck, 
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there  would  be  in  all  probability  such  a  rush  for  the  boat,  as 
would  inevitably  sink  her.  He  therefore  persisted  in  going, 
though  he  felt  at  times  almost  as  if  he  should  die— so  ex- 
tremely spent  was  he,  as  well  as  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
the  stunning  blow  on  his  head,  and  of  the  violent  contusions 
he  had  received  on  his  chest  and  side  when  thrown  with 
such  force  on  the  shore.  He  felt,  however,  a  trust  in  God 
which  was  most  refreshing  to  his  soul,  and  which  kept  him 
in  perfect  peace  as  he  sped  forward  on  his  dangerous  way. 

In  the  meantime  the  party  on  the  reef  having  safely  de- 
scended into  the  boat,  were  all,  after  tremendous  tossing  in 
the  surf,  safely  landed ;  and  every  one  was  anxious  to  be  of 
service  to  those  who  had  so  narrowly  escaped  a  watery 
grave.  The  women  and  the  little  child  were  of  course  ob- 
jects of  especial  interest,  and  Lady  Ashton  accompanied 
them  to  a  respectable  cottage,  where  she  had  provided  fresh 
clothing  for  them,  and  induced  them  to  take  some  refresh- 
ment ;  and  perceiving  that  Lady  Florence  was  right  in  her 
conjecture  that  one  of  them  was  a  person  of  superior  situation 
in  life  (the  other — a  foreigner — ^being  evidently  her  servant), 
she  expressed  her  hope  that  she  would  go  to  Llanaven ;  which 
offer  being  gratefully  accepted,  Lady  Ashton,  after  seeing 
the  party  safely  deposited  in  the  carriage  under  Lady  Flo- 
rence's care,  returned  herself  to  the  shore ;  being  now  by 
far  too  anxious  and  uneasy  about  her  son's  fate,  to  think  of 
going  home  till  she  had  seen  him  again  return  from  this  dan- 
gerous expedition. 

Henry  Ashton's  strength  was  happily  not  so  much  taxed 
with  having  to  manage  the  helm  on  his  second  expedition, 
as  it  had  been  on  the  first,  as  the  ropes  at  the  bow  and  stem 
served  much  to  steady  his  boat.  He  succeeded  in  bringing 
off  six  more  of  the  men  and  landing  them  on  the  reef;  and 
he  then  set  out  a  third  time  for  the  captain  and  four  other 
sailors  who  were  all  that  now  remained  on  the  wreck.  The 
vessel  had — as  Lady  Florence  had  conjectured  when  watch- 
ing it  through  the  telescope — struck  on  a  rock,  which  though 
an  advantage  as  preventing  its  drifting  away  from  those  who 
were  going  to  its  relief,  yet  made  it  inevitable  that  it  must 
soon  be  dashed  to  pieces,  by  the  violence  of  the  waves  which 
broke  incessantly  over  it.  That  it  had  stood  so-  long  the 
fury  of  the  shocks  it  every  instant  received,  had  been  mat- 
ter of  joyful  surprise  to  Henry ;  and  he  trusted  that  it  would 
hold  together  till  he  had  made  this  last  expedition  to  it ;  but 
to  his  honor,  when  he  had  now  got  about  half  way,  he  saw 
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ihe  iU^ated  vessel  suddenly  part,  and  in  a  moment  as  it 
were,  dissolve  in  the  waters.  He  instantly  cut  away  the 
lope  which  attached  his  boat .  to  it,  and  in  great  agitation, 
eidiorted  his  men  to  redouble  their  exertions  to  reach  the 
spot.  They  rowed  gallantly  forward — though  the  difficulty 
was  again  much  increased  by  having  lost  all  assistance  from 
the  ship — and  in  a  short  time  they  saw  two  men  floating  on 
a  spar,  and  farther  on  still,  another ;  and  having  with  great 
difficulty  got  them  into  the  boat,  they  learned  from  them,  that 
having  expected  the  ship  to  go  to  pieces  from  one  moment 
to  another,  they  had  all  secured  something  with  which  to 
kq^  themselves  afloat  till  the  boat  should  reach  them.  This 
account  greatly  encouraged  Henry  and  his  men,  and  after  a 
short  time  they  were  happy  enough  to  rescue  also  the  captain 
and  the  only  other  remaining  sailor. 

Completely  exhausted,  Henry  now  gave  up  the  manage- 
ment of  the  helm  to  the  captain  of  the  merchant-vessel,  and 
threw  himself  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  for  his  life  seemed 
almost  gone.  When  they  dr^w  near  to  the  reef  he  endeav- 
oured to  speak,  but  could  not  make  one  audible  sound ;  and 
the  men  not  being  aware  of  what  he  wished  to  say — (which 
was  to  desire  them  to  climb  over  the  reef,  and  get  a  boat 
'  from  the  shore  to  take  them  ofi*  as  the  others  had  done)  went 
on  unhesitatingly  to  the  dangerous  opening  between  the 
rocks.  Henry,  who  saw  their  fearful  mistake,  and  knew 
that  it  was  then  too  late  to  remedy  it,  thought  all  hope  of  be- 
*  ing  saved  was  gone ;  yet  in  his  extreme  weakness  he  could 
scarcely  keep  his  mind  sufficiently  alive  to  watch  the  event. 
And  when  contrary  to  all  rational  expectation,  the  boat  was 
hauled,  by  the  exertions  of  the  excited  men  on  shore,  safe 
through  the  awful  torrent,  and  was  borne  by  a  tremendous 
wave  high  up  on  the  shore — amid  shouts  that  rent  the  air — 
the  gallant  spirit  which  had  infused  its  high  energy  into  so 
many  hearts,  seemed  flown  for  ever. 

*•  He  would  go  !"  exclaimed  Dickson  (who  had  been  re- 
lieved from  his  watch) — clasping  his  hands  above  his  head, 
while  tears  gushed  from  his  eyes  as  he  saw  Henry  Ashton's 
lifeless  body  lifted  from  the  boat,  "  He  would  go  !" 

Lady  Ashton,  whose  soul  seemed  at  the  moment  raised 
above  her  mighty  grief,  laid  her  hand  on  the  old  man's  arm, 
and  said, 

**  If  he  has  perished — ^he  has  perished  as  a  servant  of 
God  should  do." 
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Heuj  was  canied  into  tbe  nearest  cottsfle,  and  emy 
effnt  was  used  to  recall  animation ;  but  thoo^  it  was,  hi^ 
pihr,  soon  evyent  tliat  life  was  not  extinct,  yet  it  was  long 
Mfore  any  thing  like  oonscioiisness  coold  be  restored.  *  Ladj 
Ashloa  begged  the  men  to  procore  something  on  which  they 
ooaU  eoarej  him  to  LlanaTen,  as  the  carriage  was  not  then 
at  die  TiBage ;  and  a  litter  of  hurdles  and  a  mattrass  beinf 
soon  procured,  lus  exhausted  frame  was  laid  on  it,  and  (»re 
fioilly  oorered  wUh  doaks  that  the  wind  might  not  chill  bin 
in  hii  wet  garments.    There  was  not  a  man  there  who  wiu 
not  forward  in  offering  to  be  one  of  the  bearers  of  his  rodi 
oonch,  for  lus  frank,  generous  character,  and  cordial  man 
ners,  had  alwajrs  made  him  a  fayourite  ;'  and  at  that  momea 
the  remembrance  of  his  brave  daring,  united  to  the  deathtik' 
appearance  of  lus  fine  countenance,  awoke  in  their  rnd 
breaata  a  sympathy  and  admiration  seldom  called  forth.    Al 
most  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  excepting  those  wh 
were  busy  in  attending  to  the  sufferers  from  the  wreck,  ai 
companies  him  and  Lady  Ashton  over  the  cliff,  in  token  o 
their  deep  interest  and  respect ;  and  then,  after  having  sei 
him  safe  home,  they  took  their  leave  with  expressions  < 
so  much  kind  feeling  and  admiration  as  moved  Lady  Ashtc 
to  tears.     She  said  she  could  not  then  thank  them  as  si 
wished,  but  would  soon  visit  them  all  at  their  own  homes. 

Thoughtful  at  all  times,  and  for  every  one,  she  had  pr 
viously  sent  a  messenger  to  warn  the  sisters  of  Henry 
state,  lest  they  should  be  too  much  shocked  at  the  sight  < 
him  ;  all  was  therefore  ready  for  his  reception  and  comfc 
when  he  arrived,  and  he  was  immediately  conveyed  to  1: 
bed,  and  laid  there  in  peace  and  tranquillity. 
.  Then,  and  not  till  then  did  Lady  Ashton's  strength  a 
spirits  give  way,  and  she  sunk  fainting,  on  the  floor  by  1 
bedside.     After  a  time  however  she  recovered,  and  a  fi 
hours'  rest  enabled  her  to  be  again  unweariedly  watchi 
over  the  son  whose  late  noble  and  generous  conduct  h 
endeared  him  a  thousand-fold  to  her  heart. 

To  Lady  Constance  the  trial  was  dreadful  of  seeing  Hei 
brought  home  in  the  deathlike  state,  in  which  he  reacl 
Llanaven  ;  and  it  was  impossible  for  her  at  the  first  mom< 
to  repress  the  floods,  of  unspeakable  tenderness  and  gri 
which  would  burst  forth.  The  anxiety  of  every  one  on  '. 
account  too — ^his  praises  on  every  lip— <;onspirea  to  heighi 
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Aer  feelings  for  him,  and  to  add  to  the  trials  of  her  heart, 
left  alone,  as  she  was,  to  combat  the  worst,  and  most  power- 
fill  of  spiritual  enemies — ^those  that  steal  into  the  breast 
under  the  guise  of  the  gentle,  sweet,  and  delightful  affections 
of  life.  Alone  indeed,  she  was  not,  for  God  was  with  her, 
and  on  His  strong  arm  she  leant — and  was  supported. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Thb  doctor  who  was  called  into  Henry  Ashton  blooded 
him  inmiediately ;  and  having  watched  him  for  some  time 
with  great  attention,  was  able  at  last  to  cheer  Lady  Ashton 
with  the  hope  that  no  material  injury  had  been  sustained  ; 
although  the  blow  on  the  head,  he  said,  would  make  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  be  kept  quiet  and  free  from  excitement  for 
some  time,  lest  inflammation  should  take  place.  This, 
though  not  wholly  satisfactory,  was  yet  a  great  relief  to  Lady 
Ashton's  mind,  and  enabled  her  to  devote  some  of  her  atten- 
tion to  the  stranger  who  had  been  cast  by  Providence  on  her 
care  and  kindness. 

This  young  creature,  though  a  mother,  seemed  scarcely 
beyond  girlhood;  while  her  quiet,  distressed  countenance 
spoke  of  early  sorrow.  Lady  Ashton  learnt  from  her  that 
her  husband  was  with  his  regiment  at  Gibraltar,  and  that 
circumstances  rendering  it  advisable  for  her  to  return  to 
England  without  delay,  she  had  embarked  with  her  little  son 
a  fortnight  before,  in  the  merchant-vessel  which  had  met 
with  so  disastrous  a  fate.  Her  name  was  Montague,  and  she 
had  purposed  proceeding,  she  said,  directly  to  the  house  of 
an  uncle  who  resided  in  London. 

This  was  all  that  Lady  Ashton  learnt  from  herself,  and 
she  had  too  much  delicacy  to  intrude  any  further  into  the 
secrets  of  this  evidently  sorrowful  heart.  The  child's  nurse 
however,  (a  Maltese  woman)  more  communicative  than  her 
mistress,  occasionally  mentioned  circumstances,  from  which 
Lady  Ashton  gathered,  that  the  husband  of  this  poor  girl 
had  been  most  unkind,  and  neglectful  of  her ;  and  that 
having  been  left  in  almost  perfect  destitution,  and  abandoned 
by  her  lawful  protector,  she  had  at  length  determined  to  ac- 
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cept  the  repeated  invitations  of  her  uncle,  Mr.  Stanhope,  and 
return  to  England,  to  take- refuge  with  him  in  her  distress. 

This  account  filled  Lady  Ashton's  kind  heart  with  pity  for 
a  young  creature,  so  early  tried  with  such  severe  afflictions ; 
and  her  compassion  was  still  further,  and  most  painfully  ex- 
cited by  the  fear  which  she  could  not  help  entertaining,  that 
she  might  soon  be  called  to  endure  another  sorrow  in  the 
loss  of  her  little  boy,  who  seemed  her  only  joy  and  comfort. 
The  poor  child,  she  was  informed,  had  not  been  strong  for 
some  time  before  he  left  Gibraltar,  and  a  feverish  restless- 
ness, and  irritating  cough,  had  much  alarmed  his  mother, 
and  made  her  fear  for  his  lungs.  The  continued  exposure 
for  many  hours  on  the  wreck,  while  the  sea  was  breaking 
over  them,  had  fearfully  aggravated  his  illness,  and  Lady 
Ashton  felt  extremely  anxious  and  uneasy  about  him.  He 
was  a  pretty  child  of  two  years  old,  and  seemed  to  know  no 
rest  or  happiness  but  in  his  mother's  arms. 

Mrs.  Montague,  unwilling  to  intrude  on  Lady  Ashton's  hos- 
pitality, had  been  desirous  of  setting  off  directly  for  London  ; 
but  Lady  Ashton  would  not  permit  that,  and  was  glad  in  any 
way  to  be  of  service  or  comfort  to  Jjer.  With  her  usual  un- 
failed  kindness,  having. obtained  Mr.  Stanhope's  direction, 
she  wrote  to  invite  him  to  Llanaven  ;  and  in  a  few  days  she 
had  the  pleasure  of  announcing  his  arrival  to  his  neice,  and 
of  seeing  the  comfort  his  presence  afforded  her. 

All  were  most  assiduous  in  their  attentions  to  her  and  her 
child  ;  and  it  was  with  a  pleasure,  second  only  to  that  of  the 
poor  mother  herself,  that  after  a  few  days  they  saw  the  se- 
vere illness  of  the  patient  infant  give  way,  and  heard  the 
doctor  pronounce  him  out  of  danger. 

Lady  Ashton  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  Mr.  Stanhope, 
whom  she  found  a  most  gentleman-like  and  agreeable  person, 
as  well  as  an  enlightened  Christian.  He  told  her  many  cir- 
cumstances in  the  history  of  his  niece  which  much  interested 
her,  and  which  made  her  feel  more  than  ever  for  the  desolate 
state  of  this  poor  young  creature.  She  was,  it  seemed,  the 
only  child  of  his  sister,  and  had  been  brought  up  by  her 
mother  in  the  indulgence  of  every  wish  and  fancy. 

"  Her  disposition,"  said  Mr.  Stanhope,  "  was  always  re- 
markably gentle  and  amiable,  and  therefore  the  evil  effects 
of  her  mother's  injudicious  treatment  were  not  for  a  length 
of  time  so  visible  in  her,  as  they  would  have  been  in  most 
others      But  when  she  was  about  fifteen,  she  took  a  great 
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hskcy  to  one  of  her  cousins,  a  niece  of  Mr.  Lindsay  s,  and 
her  mother  allowed  her  to  have  her  continually  at  the 
house.  I  never  liked  this  girl ;  she  was  vain  and  foolish, 
and  afiected,  and  full  of  fantastical  romance ;  and  was  al- 
ways filling  poor  Mary's  head  with  nonsense.  There  are 
banracka  at  the  town  near  Mr.  Lindsay's  estate,  in  Lan- 
cashire, and  among  other  young  officers,  in  an  evil  hour, 
appeared  Mr.  Montague.  He  was  good-looking  and  agree- 
Me^  but  as  wild,  and  unprincipled  as  possible.  Mary,  it 
was  supposed,  would  naturally  inherit  sdl  the  property  be- 
longing to  her  parents,  which  was  very  considerable,  and 
Mr.  Montague,  really  I  believe  liking  her,  and  certainly 
liking  the  idea  of  her  ^  broad  acres,'  contrived  to  make  him- 
self particularly  acceptable  to  her,  though  he  was  far  from 
being  a  favourite  with  her  parents.  Indeed  I  have  under- 
stood that  he  rather  endeavoured  to  displease  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  them  refuse  his  offer  ;  trusting  that  poor 
Mary's  love  would  overcome  her  sense  of  duty,  and  that  he 
might  persuade  her  to  run  away  with  him  ;  for  he  thought 
that  if  he  married  her  without  settlements,  he  should  obtain 
mishackled  power  over  the  fortune  which  he  fancied  was 
irreTocmbly  settled  on  her.  He  therefore,  when  forbidden 
the  house,  induced  this  foolish  cousin  of  hers  to  contrive 
meetings  between  them,  and  to  convey  letters  to  and  fro, 
"which  the  unprincij^ed  girl  was  but  too  ready  to  do  ;  think- 
ing it  very  fine  and  interesting  to  lead  her  young  but  indis- 
creet companion,  into  a  sentimental  and  clandestine  corre- 
spondence. She  filled  her  ears,  too,  with  continued  invec- 
tives against  the  cruelty  and  tyranny  of  her  parents,  whom 
she  represented  as  sordid  and  unfeeling,  objecting  to  her 
marriage  only  because  it  would  oblige  them  to  part  with 
some  of  their  fortune.  At  any  other  time  Mary's  affection- 
ate feelings  would  have  made  her  resent  such  language,  but 
then,  she  was  blinded  by  her  own  wishes,  and  could  see 
nothing  clearly ;  and  being  contradicted  now,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  Ufe,  and  on  the  point  on  which  naturally  she 
felt  the  strongest,  she  gave  way  to  great  irritation,  and  was 
finally  induced  by  her  two  worthless  advisers  to  leave  her 
home  and  set  off  for  Gretna  Green.  Her  father,  who  was 
of  the  most  harsh  and  irascible  nature,  took  no  steps  to  fol- 
low or  reclaim  her,  and  when  after  a  short  time  she  wrote 
to  him,  asking  his  forgiveness,  he  returned  her  letter  un- 
opened, desiring  her  cousin — ^the  author  of  all  the  mischief — 
to  infonn  her,  that  as  she  had  chosen  to  act  in  defiance  of 
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hw  parents'  ooomiaiids,  she  must  thencefordi  conmder  Knr 
self  an  slieh  fiom  their  hearts,  and  home ;  and  maraom 
that  as  his  fortune  was  not  entaOed,  he  should  noMMt  ded 
dedly  leave  it  a¥ra7  from  her.    From  her  mother  she  hesi 
nothing,  for  though  that  kind  parenVs  heart  was  broken  wit 
ffrief,  she  dared  not  venture  to  oppose  her  husband,  wl 
had  foibidden  all  intercourse.    Things  were  in. this  mise 
able  state  when  Montague's  regiment  was  ordered  abroft 
and  poor  Mary  had  of  course  to  accompany  him,  though  1 
would  gladly,  I  believe,  have  dispensed  with  her  society 
for  thoroughly  disappointed  in  the  main  object  which  hi 
induced  hun  to  marry,  he  seemed  to  consider  his  wi 
merely  as  an  expensive  incumbrance.     However,  as  sil 
had  no  other  home,  he  could  not  refuse  her  going  out  wi 
him,  so  she  accompanied  him  to  Gibraltar,  to  which  pla 
his  regiment  was  ordered.     I  went  to  see  what  I  could  > 
for  her  before  she  set  off,  for  I  always  loved  'her  venr  moc 
and  I  never  saw  a  creature  so  altered — so  thoroughly  m 
erable.    It  was  dreadful  to  her  to  leave  England  witb 
affain  seeing  her  parents,  especially  her  momer,  of  win 
she  was  excessively  fond ;  but  her  father  was  inezoral] 
and  would  not  allow  even  a  letter  to  pass  between  the 
My  poor  sister  sunk  under  this  cruelty,  and  the  first  lei 
her  unhappy  child  received  after  arriving  at  Gibraltar,  m 
to  announce  the  death  of  this  most  tender  but  mistal 
parent ;    and  no  message  of  love  or  forgiveness  was  ! 
warded  to  soften  the  terrible  blow,  or  soothe  the  wretch 
ness  of  this  early  victim  of  sorrow  and  folly.     A  few  pc 
after,  she  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  her  father  a 
which  had  taken  place  very  suddenly ;  and  this  intellige 
was  followed  by  the  account  that  all  his  property  had  b 
left  to  his  brother,  and  that  her  mother's  fortune — about 
thousand  pounds — was   all  that   she  was  ever  to  exp 
From  that  time  Montague,  I  have  understood,  ceased  e 
the  outward  appearance  of  kindness  and  respect  towj 
her,  spending  his  time  and  money  in  the  worst  ways. 
Gibraltar  her  little  boy  was  bom,  and  there  for  nearly 
years  after  his  birth  did  she  endure  privations  and  neg 
of  every  kind,  till  nearly  starved,  and  her  child's  healt 
well  as  her  own  declining — her  worthless  husband  ha 
ceased  even  to  live  in  the  same  house  with  her — she  at 
acceded  to  my  often-expressed  wish,  that  she  should  re 
and  live  with  me.     Montague  was  most  willing  that 
should  do  80,  as  he  was  by  that  means ,  relieved  from 
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charge  of  both  her,  and  her  child ;  and,  anxious  to  escape 
from  him,  she  set  out  in'  that  unfortunate  vessel,  in  which, 
had  it  not  been  for  your  son's  bravery  she  must  inevitably 
have  perished." 

After  this  sad  account  of  the  uhhappiness  of  her  guest, 
Lady  Ashton  felt  more  than  ever  interested  in  her  fate; 
and  was  very  desirous  of  finding  out  whether  she  had  any 
comfort  in  looking  to  God  for  pardon  and  consolation.  In 
conversing  with  her  soon  after,  she  discovered  that  she  fan- 
cied herself  to  be  one  who  was  by  an  irrevocable  decree, 
condemned  for  ever ;  she  knew  that  her  conduct  had  not 
been  such  as  was  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God,  and 
nerer  having  been  taught  the  willingness  of  her  heavenly 
Father  to  pardon  and  accept  all  who  came  to  Him  in 
Christ's  name,  she  thought  her  doom  already  fixed :  her 
eternal  portion  appointed  with  the  lost.  There  was  some- 
tfainf  in  her  gentle  and  meek  resignation  which  was  most 
toiMming  to  Lady  Ashton's  feeling  heart;  she  acknowl- 
edged the  justice  of  God  in  all  the  bitter  trials  that  had  been 
sent  her,  blaming  herself  alone  for  all  her  sufferings,  and 
her  gratitode  at  the  improvement  in  her  child's  health  was 
miboonded ;  yet  still  the  chill  sense  of  God's  anger  and  of 
her  own  hopeless  state,  as  she  imagined  it,  prevented  her 
eajaying  peace  of  mind ;  and  for  a  length  of  time  she  seem- 
ed incapable  of  receiving  any  spiritual  consolation. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

"  What  a  lot  is  mine ! 
I  who  would  rather  perish  than  requite 
Long  years  of  kindness  with  one  throb  of  pain, 
Must  make  that  soul  a  wreck !"  Talfourd. 

As  soon  as  Lady  Ashton's  uneasiness  on  account  of  her 
soii  had  been  allayed  sufiiciently  to  enable  her  with  comfort 
to  leave  the  house,  she  was  very  anxious  to  reward  the  men 
who  had  so  bravely  assisted  him  on  the  day  of  the  wreck. 
She  took  measures  for  establishing  Terry  in  a  small  farm 
dose  to  the  village  which  had  long  been  the  object  of  his 
•mhilioQ,  but  which  hitherto  he  had  not  had  sufficient  capital 
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to  undertake  ;  and  &3  she  had  libeity  from  Sir  Roland  a 
to  do  what  she  thought  right  and  kind,  she  desire 
steward  to  provide  for  him  every  thiug  which  was  necessary, 
and  Id  have  the  lease  of  the  farm  made  out  for  him  directly. 
When  this  was  settled,  she  requested  him  to  take  the  lad 
Warner,  who  was  an  orphan,  into  his  service  ;  she  herself, 
also  bestowing  upon  the  brave  boy  a.  handsome  reward,  as 
well  as  on  all  the  other  villagers  and  aaiiors  who  had  exerted 
themselves  on  the  late  occasion.  The  vessel  which  had 
been  lost  having  been  insured,  the  captain,  who  was  alsa 
the  owner,  was  not  a  loser  to  any  great  amount ;  and  tha 
sailors  who  had  formed  hia  crew,  after  being  liberally  sup- 
plied with  clothes,  &c.  by  Lady  Ashlon's  generosity,  were 
provided  by  her  also,  with  the  means  of  immediately  reach- 
ing their  homes,  or  wherever  else  they  had  intended  going. 

Henry  Ashlon  very  willingly  submitted,  for  the  first  few 
days  afler  his  fatiguing  exploit,  to  the  confinement  and  quiet 
which  had  been  prescribed  for  him,  for  he  felt  almost  incapa- 
ble of  speaking,  or  of  making  the  least  exertion  ;  but  when 
the  effects  of  his  fatigues  and  injuries  began  to  wear  off  a 
little,  he  became  most  impatient  to  rejoin  the  party  down 
stairs,  being  naturally,  exceedingly  anxious  to  see  Lady 
Constance  again.  He  half  however,  dreaded  their  meeting, 
for  he  had  no  idea  how  she  would  receive  him  after  t^ 
avowal  which  his  excited  feelings,  at  the  moment  of  their 
parting  on  the  cliff,  had  drawn  from  him  ;  for  though  he  was 
fully  persuaded  that  he  was  not  an  object  of  indifference  tt> 
her,  yet  her  former  manner  had  given  liim  no  encouragement 
to  speak  as  he  had  done.  When  constantly  in  the  habit  o~ 
being  with  her,  he  had  not  thought  deeply  on  the  subject- 
giving  himself  up  simply  to  the  enjoyment  of  her  society  (| 
but  now,  when  alone  in  his  chamber,  where  his  weiknees' 
kept  him  still  reclining,  he  thought  over  each  circumstancs 
which  had  occurred  during  their  late  intercourse  together  ; 
and  when  he  recalled  her  rebuke  on  the  first  day  of  Ilis 
arrival,  and  the  restraint  he  had  always  felt  since  that  tint 
as  to  the  expression  of  hia  feelings,  he  began  to  be  terrifif 
at  the  idea  that  he  might  .perhaps  have  deeply  offended  hi 
by  his  vehement  declarations  of  attachment  ai  their  late  ii 
terview.  Then  again,  the  conviction  of  her  affection  cam*" 
to  cheer  him,  and  he  thought,  ■'  Why  should  I  not  love  her!" 
He  knew  no  reason  indeed,  why  he  should  not, — and  yet  lie 
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w«8  anxious  and  uneasy ;  and  the  uncertainty  began  to  prey 
Dqpofn  lus  mind. 

*'  I  nmst  go  down  stairs  again,"  he  said  to  his  mother  one 
morning ;  "  I  am  much  better,  and  this  confinement  gets  in- 
tolerable." 

**  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  you  again  among  us,"  she 
replied,  "  if  you  feel  equal  to  it." 

"  I  am  quite  equal  to  enjoying  my  life  again  among  you 
all,  dear  mother,"  he  answered  with  a  smile,  '*  but  I  am  not 
equal  to  staying  up  here  any  longer." 

He  accordingly  went  down  that  evening,  though  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  he  was  able  to  move  his  stiffened  limbs. 
When  he  entered,  leaning  on  his  mother's  arm,  Lady  Flor- 
ence joyfully  went  to  meet  him ;  but  Lady  Constance  re- 
mained at  the  window,  where  she  had  been  conversing  with 
Mr.  Stanhope.  She  was  fully  aware  of  his  entrance,  but 
the  continued  looking  out,  as  if  watching  the  pale  light 
&ding  from  the  sea ;  though  sight,  hearing,  every  thing  was 
for  the  moment  gone  !  But  when  at  length  Lady  Florence 
called  to  her,  sa3ring,  that  "  Henry  was  come  down  again," 
she  waa  obliged  to .  shew  that  she  knew  he  was  there,  and 
to  come  forward  and  meet  him.  Speak  to  him  she  could 
not — and  they  shook  hands  in  silence  ;  Lady  Florence  hap- 
pily by  her  gaiety  preventing  any  one  besides  themselves, 
being  aware  of  the  restraint  which  lay  so  coldly  on  them 
both.  The  twilight  hid  the  expression  of  their  countenances 
— and  they  were  thankful  that  it  did  so. — Henry's  heart 
•welled  almost  to  bursting ;  he  saw  that  it  was  not  the  melt- 
ing of  affection,  at  meeting  again  what  it  loves,  after  perils 
and  dangers  past,  which  was  working  in  Lady  Constance's 
mind — ^had  it  been  that,  her  silence  would  have  been  more 
eloquent  to  him  than  thousands  of  gentlest  words ;  but  it 
was  coldness,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  displeasure,  which 
marked  her  manner,  and  the  instant  her  passive  hand  had 
quitted  his,  she  left  him  to  return  again  to  the  window. 

Mr.  Stanhope,  begging  Lady  Ashton  to  introduce  him  to 
Henry,  began  directly  to  offer  his  grateful  thanks  to  the  pre- 
server of  his  niece,  and  to  express  the  high  admiration  which 
he  felt  for  his  gallant  and  noble  conduct. 

Henry  could  not  be  insensible  of  the  warmth  of  his  com- 
mendationaj  or  to  the  kindness  of  his  expressions,  but  assu- 
red him  that  far  greater  exertions  than  he  had  made  would 
have  been  overpaid,  by  the  happiness  he  had  felt  in  being 
the  means  of  rescuing  his  fellow-creatures— especially  Mr«. 


Montague  and  her  child — from  such  a  dresdful  death.  But 
conversation  was  irksome,  and  painful  to  him,  in  the  pressnt 
excitement  of  his  mind,  and  he  soon  became  silent ;  while 
Lady  Ashlon  and  Mr.  Stanhope  continued  to  talk  together 
with  great  interest. 

Lady  Constance  still  remained  at  the  window  ;  and  after 
a  lime  Henry's  desire  to  go  and  speak  to  her  became  so 
strong,  that  he  could  no  longer  resist  it.  He  with  difficulty 
rose,  and  was  endeavouring  lo  make  bis  way  quietly  along 
by  ihe  help  of  chairs  and  tables,  when  Lady  Flotence  per- 
ceiving bim,  ran  to  ofier  her  assistance. 

He  was  annoyed,  and  said  quickly, 

"  I  am  not  a  baby,  Florence  ;  I  can  manage  very  well  fof 
myself." 

But  seeing  the  colour  rise  in  the  little  girl's  cheek,  anil 
the  tears  fill  her  eyes,  his  heart  reproached  him ;  and  smi- 
ling down  with  '  good-humoured  crossness'  on  her  sweet 
face,  he  added— 

"  However,  as  you  are  here,  you  tormenting  little  animal, 
I  may  as  well  make  use  of  this  strong  shoulder  of  yours  ;" 
and  be  playfully  leant  on  her,  till  her  slight  form  bent  be- 
neath his  ponderous  hand, 

"  There,"  he  said,  when  they  got  to  the  window,  "  I  think 
you  have  had  enough  of  playing  the  crutch  to  such  a  "gouty 
old  commodore'  as  1  am,"  and  he  put  bia  arm  round  her  and 
kissed  her  affectionately ;  "  but  you,"  he  continued,  vnA 
a  bittemesB  which  reached — as  it  was  intended — Ladj* 
Constance's  very  soul,  "  you  have  a  heart  within  your 
breast,  and  that  makes  you  kind  and  strong,  to  love  and  help, 
— But  now  go,"  he  continued,  "  and  bring  Monsieur  JacKO 
to  pay  bis  respects  to  me,  and.  mind  he  ia  in  his  best  trim, 
combed  and  brushed  lo  a  nicety — not  a  hair  out  of  ite  place 
— or  I  shall  have  a  terrible  word  to  say  to  his  young  mia- 
treaa  ;"  and  having  despatched  his  little  helper  on  this — as 
he  hoped,  lengthy  business, — he  sat  down  near  where  Lady 
Constance  was  aianding.  For  a  long  time  both  were  silent; 
at  length  Henry,  whose  mind  was  in  a  complete  turmoil  of 
anxiety,  and  sorrow,  and  indignation,  and  affection,  said  in  a 
low  voice, 

"  And  is  this  the  way  we  meet,  Constance,  after  a  week's 
absence— after  such  a  parting  ?  Is  this  your  first  greeungt 
after  all  my  pain  and  danger  ?" 

Lady  Constance  was  moved  even  to  tears,  but  endeavour- 
ing to  r«pieBB  them,  she  said  in  a  calm  voice, 
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••  You  are  better  now,  are  you  not  ?" 

**  Yea,  I  am  better ;  I  thank  God — for  my  mother's  sake 
— ^not  for  yonrs  ; — ^you  care  not  how  I  am ;  and  for  myself 
—I  could  almost  say,  would  God  I  had  perished  in  the 
ocean  rather  than  have  lived  to  see  this  hour,"  and  he  leant 
his  head  down  on  the  window. 

*'  Constance,"  he  said  again,  "  why  are  you  thus  ?  My 
dearest,  speak  to  me — I  cannot  bear  my  existence  if  this  is 
to  go  on.  Why  this  bitter  unkindness  ?  Have  I  offended 
you  by  the  words  that  were  forced  from  me  when  I  felt  that 
we  might  be  parting  for  ever?  I  thought  not  of  offence, 
and  would  rather  have  sunk  fathoms  deep  into  the  raging 
sea,  than  have  spoken  of  the  feelings  that  had  so  long  dwelt 
in  me,  could  I  have  thought  they  would  have  been  so  dis- 
pleasing to  you.  Think  them  unexpressed,  dear  Constance, 
if  they  offended  you — ^forget  my  folly — my  madness — ^be 
again  to  me  only  as  you  were  before,  and  I  will  never ^" 

He  stopped,  for  he  felt  he  could  not  thus  bind  himself  to 
sQence.     "  Can  you  not  forgive  me  ?"  he  added. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,  Henry,"  replied  Lady  Con- 
stance sadly,  **  only  do  not  again," — and  her  voice  trembled 
— "  repeat  words  like  those — and  then  all  may  be  well  again 
in  time." 

^  But,  Constance,  my  dear  Constance,  why  may  I  not 
speak  those  words  again  ?" 

*•  Because  it  would  be  vain — useless — worse  than  use- 
less !"  she  answered  hurriedly — endeavouring  to  pass  him. 

He  caught  her  muslin  dress  to  detain  her — it  rent  in  his 
rough  grasp !     Lady  Constance  burst  into  tears. 

"Oh !  forgive  me,"  he  exclaimed,  "rude  ruffian  that  I  am' 
I  did  not  mean  it,  Constance,  you  know  I  could  not  mean  to 
hurt  a  thing  of  yours." 

"  Oh !  I  am  not  weeping  for  my  dress,"  she  answered 
with  a  half-smile  struggling  through  her  tears,  '*  I  care  not 
if  it  were  torn  to  atoms  ;  but  a  bird  flying  across  one  some- 
times would  overset  one's  foolish  spirits  ;  and  I  am  not  quite 
well.  Do  not  look  so  ruefully  at  that  work  of  ruin,"  she 
added  (for  Henry  sat  with  the  torn  dress  still  in  his  hand,  as 
if  mourning  over  it,  though  in  fact  his  thoughts  were  far  oth- 
erwise occupied)  "  there," — and  she  playfully  tore  it  still 
more — "  you  see  the  destruction  of  that  slight  thing  does  not 
cpst  me  a  sigh."    Yet  one  rose  to  her  lips. 

"  But  there  are  things,"  replied  Henrjr  looking  up  at  her, 
though  the  faint  liglU  scarcely  enabled  him  to  read  her  coun- 
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tanance,  **  which  you  would  rend  with  &  li^  md 
hand,  but  whose  destruction  is — my  destructioa.'' 

"  HeniTy'*  said  Lady  Constaoce  firnd^,  *<  theie  mast  be.ai 
more  of  uds^ — ^wiU  you  be  again  my  friend,  and  brotheri  if 
must  3rou  be  to  me  as  a  stranger  T" 

**  Let  me  be  your  friend  again,  then,  if  I  may  not  be  asf 
thing  more.  But  oh !  Constance,  think  how  loiu:  we  ham 
knowib—how  long  we  have  l6ved  each  other — uough  not 
perhaps  as  now  I  love.'* 

Laay  Constance  did  diink  of  it — and  the  tlMHigfat  chohod 
her  utterance.    At  leneth  she  said  almost  inaudimy, 

**  Henry,  you  do  not  know  how  much  it  costs  me  to  gnevi 
one  I  have  loved  so  long,  but  it  must—must  be  done  yoi 
must  forget  me — ydu  can  never  be  to  me  more  than  youhtfi 
been  from  chfldhood." 

"  Bnt  why  may  I  not  hope  that  in  tune  I  may  be  man 
Constance  ?"  urged  Henry  vehemently ; — ^*  I  would  w^ 
years — my  life  almost !     Why  must  I  be  silent  ?** 

Lady  Constance  dared  not  tell  him  why,  for  she  dreads 
its  being  too  much  for  him  to  bear.  She  paused  a  mooMB 
endeavouring  to  quell  her  overpowerins  emotion,  then  apol 
almost  liaughtily---for  she  had  wound  herself  up  to  oadlh 
cruel  strife, — 

"  It  should  be  enough  for  you,  Henry,  that  the  subject  dqi 
not  please  me— ^that  I  request — ^nay,  desire — ^it  may  nev 
be  renewed.  Now,"  she  continued  in  a  kinder  and  mo 
cheerful  tone — ^for  she  was  in  terror  lest  he  should  be  ovc 
excited — "  let  this  subject  rest  for  ever,  and  let  us  talk 
other  things — ^that  is,"  she  added  smiling,  **  when  I  coi 
down  again  in  respectable  apparel,  for  I  must  change  tl 
poor  dress  before  the  lamps  come  in,  to  betray  my  misf 
tunes ;"  and  disengaging  herself,  with  a  kind  lool^  she  ] 
the  room. 

Henty  remained  sunk  in  thought ;  he  was  somewhat  h 
pier  than  at  first,  for  Lady  Constance  was  kinder,  and  t 
removed  a  load  of  ice  from  his  heart ;  but  yet,  on  furt 
thought,  he  almost  wished  that  she  had  retained  her  cold 
pellent  manner. 

"  It  would  soon,"  he  told  himself,  "  have  made  me  cc 
to  love  her ;  or  else  I  might  still  have  hoped  that  there 
something  misunderstood — something — ^which  if  remove 
our  hearts  might  have  been  drawn  together  again.     But 
cold  command  '  not  to  speak  because  she  does  not  like 
seems  as  if  there  were  no  cause  of  displeasure,  except 
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bra  which  she  forbids — as  if  she  really  did  not  care  for  me ! 
And  yet," — and  he  dwelt  fondly  on  the  many  things  which 
had  brought  *'  confirmation  strong"  to  his  mind  that  he  was 
more  to  her  than  all  others  in  existence.  He  mused,  and 
musedy  till  his  heart  grew  dark  within  him. 

'*  Can  she  be  ambitious  ?"  he  thought,  "  and  can  she  be 
willing  to  sacri^ce  her  love  for  me,  because  I  am  not  rich, 
and  great  ?  I  cannot  think  it — I  cannot  believe  it — she  was 
ever  so  noble  !  and  Roland  would  surely  help  me  if  I  want- 
ed it." 

The  thought  of  his  brother  brought  with  it  a  sudden  dart 
of  anguish.  "  Did  she  love  Roland  ?  He  had  been  long 
with  her,  and  she  admired  his  character  so  much,  and  so 
Gontiniially  wrote  to  him  !  But  no,"  he  thought  again,  **  I 
know — I  feel  her  love  is  mine,  and  she  used  to  write  often 
to  me  too.  No—her  heart  is  with  me,  and  there  must  be 
some  dreadful — some  fatal  reason  for  her  conduct,  unknown 
to  me.     Any  how  it  makes  me  miserable — ^miserable !" 

Lady  Florence  and  her  monkey — and  lamps  and  tea,  came 
in — and  lastly.  Lady  Constance.  She  had  not  before  been 
-Ale  to  see  Henry's  countenance,  and  she  was  now  greatly 
,MK>cked  at  the  change  in  his  appearance.  Not  less  so  was 
he,  at  that  which  had  taken  place  in  her,  and  which  was 
wholly  nnaccountable  to  him.  "  For,"  he  thought,  "  she  has 
had  no  illness — ^no  fatigue — ^no  stunning  blow  !"  Alas !  she 
had  had  the  sickness  of  the  heart — the  weariness  of  the  la- 
bouring and  perplexed  spirit — the  stunning  force  of  agoni- 
sing sorrow ! — worse^ — a  thousand  times  worse  than  all  he 
had  suffered ! 

She  seated  herself  at  a  distance  out  of  his  sight ;  and 
weary,  depressed,  and  miserable,  Henry  soon  pleaded  a  fa- 
tigue he  truly  felt,  and  retired  to  his  own  room. 
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CHAPTER  Till. 

'*  Bat  absence — absence ! — any  thing  but  this ! 
I  cannot  bear 
This  present  agony  !  this  nearness  of  despair." — MS. 

When  Mrs.  Montague's  little  boy  was  quite  out  of  danger, 
ihe  felt  very  anxious  to  leave  Llanaven,  fearful  of  being 
burthensome  to  her  kind  hostess,  though  Lady  Ashton 
wished  her  much  to  stay  ;  but  as  the  country  air  was  con- 
»idered  best  for  the  child  at  that  time,  it  was  determined^ 
that  instead  of  accompanying  her  uncle  to  town,  Mrs.  Mon- 
tague should  take  a  cottage  which  was  pleasantly  situated 
near  the  village  of  Camcombe  ;  and  stay  there  for  some 
montusyor  till  thie  child's  health  should  be  quite  re-established. 

Lady  Constance  was  most  anxious  to  be  able  to  tell  Henry 
Ashton  of  the  reason  of  her  late  conduct  towards  him,  but 
it  was  some  time  before  he  was  sufficientlv  recovered  to 
make  it  safe  for  him  to  have  any  great  excitement ;  therefore 
all  she  could  do,  was  kindly,  but  firmly  to  repress  any  thing 
like  a  renewal  of  his  former  expressions,  and  to  keep  as 
much  as  possible,  out  of  his  society.  The  party  of  friends 
who  had  been  mvited  to  Llanaven  had  been  requested  by 
Lady  Ashton  to  defer  their  visit  in  consequence  of  Henry's 
illness,  and  of  the  precarious  state  of  Mrs.  Montague's  little 
boy ;  but  when  both  the  invalids  were  convalescent,  another 
day  was  named  for  them  to  come,  and  they  accordingly  soon 
arrived. 

This  was  perhaps  the  most  trying  time  of  all  for  Lady 
Constance,  as  far  as  regarded  the  steadfastness  of  her  reso- 
lutions ;  for  it  being  impossible  whilst  other  company  was 
in  the  house,  to  keep  away  from  Henry,  she  found  it  most 
difficult  to  resist  shewing  him  more  kindness  and  cordiality 
than  she  wished.  Every  thing,  indeed,  conspired  to  try  her 
unhappy  heart  to  the  very  utmost ;  for  his  late  brave  action, 
forming  a  continnal  subject  of  conversation,  kept  her  feel- 
ings for  ever  on  the  stretch.  She  could  not  enter  a  cottage 
but  the  first  person  inquired  after  was  "  Mr.  Henry  ;** — and 
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loud  pnues,  sad  long  diBocmrses  always  ibllowed  the 
tkm  of  his  name,  which  she  had  to  listen  to  and  bear  as  beet 
she  mi^t ;  so  that  even  in  the  veiy  path  of  her  dutieSy  triai 
and  tempftation  Tose  up  before,  her. 

The  first  day  that  he  was  thought  eqnal  to  it,  Heniy  droTe 
down  with  Lady  Aahton  to  the  village,  to  visit  Terry  and 
some  of  the  other  people,  and  thank  Qiem  for  the  assistance 
they  had  rendered  him  on  the  day  of  the  wreck.  Lady 
Constance  had  gone  there  previously,  not  knowing  of  their 
intention,  and  was  in  Terry's  cottage  when  they  entered  it. 
The  remembrance  of  Henry's  gallant  behaviour,  togethei 
with  his  changed  looks  and  unexpected  appearance,  so  over 
came  poor  Terry  and  his  wife,  that  they  burst  into  tears  , 
and  some  of  the  oth^  villagers  also,  hearing  that  he  was 
come,  crowded  in,  making  it  altogfsther  a  touching  scene. 
Lady  Ashton's  mother's  heart  was  qoite  overcome,  and 
Henry  himself  was  much  moved.  To  poor  Lady  Constance 
it  was  terrible,  especially  as  Henry's  eyes  continually  sought 
her,  as  the  people  poured  forth  in  the  best  manner  they 
could  their  delight  at  seeing  him  again.  But  her  eyes  were 
dry,  and  though  every  nerve  within  her  trembled,  she  en- 
deavoured to  subdue  all  outward  appearance  of  emotion. 
She  made  her  escape  as  soon  as  possible,  and  when  alone 
again  <m  the  wild  shore,  she  sat  down  behind  a  rock,  con- 
cealed from  every  eye  but  His  who  *' knows  our  bitter- 
ness !** — ami  her  full  heart  bursting  forth, — ^long,  long  did 
■he  weep. 

After  a  time  she  heard  the  carriage  pass,  on  its  way  home, 
and  secure  then  from  the  chance  of  being  seen,  she  rose 
and  pursued  her  sad,  and  solitary  way  back  over  the  cliffs. 
She  hastened  along,  for  every  step  was  fraught  with  remem- 
Inrance,  and  though  in  general  she  had  much  command  over 
her  thoughts,  and  never  suffered  them  to  rest  on  the  for- 
bidden ground,  yet  just  then,  her  feelings  were  so  much  ex- 
cited, and  her  spirits  so  shaken,  that  it  seemed  almost  as  if 
nature  must  give  up  the  unequal  contest. 

In  the  evening  Henry  Ashton  was  gloomy  and  silent ;  to 
Lady  Constance  his  manner  was  abrupt  and  cold  ;  he  would 
not  speak  to  her,  or  remain  near  her ;  and  once  when  his 
mother  asked  him  to  sing  a  particular  duet  with  her,  he 
aaswerod  aloud  that  "  he  would  sing  it — ^but  with  Florence ;" 
casting  on  Lady  Constance  as  he  passed  her,  a  withering 
glance  of  disdain  and  indignation.  She  endeavoured  to  be 
calm,  and  occupied  herself  in  promoting  the  pleasure  of  her 

5* 
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guests,  but  her  heart  bled  within  her,  for  she  knew  what 
must  be  the  force  of  the  feelings  which  could  make  Henry 
act  towards  her  in  such  a  way ;  and  though  at  moments, 
perhaps,  she  felt  her  pride  roused  by  his  manner,  yet  she 
grieved  more  for  him  than  for  herself ;  and  she  could  not 
long  feel  angry  with  one  whom  she  was — ^how  unwillingly ! 
making  so  unhappy.  Though  Henry  was  now  quite  able  to 
bear  the  fatal  intelligence  she  had  to  communicate,  yet 
amidst  the  bustle  of  a  large  party  she  could  not  find  an  op- 
portunity of  being  with  him  alone  a  sufficient  time  to  inform 
him  of  it ;  and  seeing  the  impetuosity  of  his  character — 
which  was  so  much  greater  than  she  had  imagined — she  dared 
not  give  him  the  letter  she  had  written,  lest  some  violent  and 
uncontrolled  outbreak  of  feeling  should  reveal  to  others  what 
she  was  so  anxious  to  keep  concealed  from  every  eye.  She 
longed  to  be  separated  from  him — to  be  any^  where  rather 
than  with  him  ;  for  his  dispirited  countenance,  and  eyes  for 
ever  fixed  on  her  in  sorrow  or  reproach — or  in  affection,  still 
more  trying— kept  up  a  never-sleeping  strife  within  her. 
Lady  Ashton,  too,  added  frequently  to  the  difficulty  and 
misery  of  her  situation,  by  begging  her  to  watch  over  him, 
and  prevent  his  over-exerting  himself,  when  the  younger 
portion  of  the  party  were  out  together ; — entreating  him  also 
to  keep  quietly  by  her.  At  times  he  would  obey  this  injunc- 
tion, and  giving  Lady  Constance  his  arm,  would  endeavour 
to  win  from  her  kind  and  encouraging  words  ;  tl^n — failing 
to  do  so — in  anger  and  despair,  he  would  almost  violently 
cast  her  off,  and  go  and  join,  with  mad  and  reckless  mirth, 
in  the  conversation  and  amusements  of  the  others. 

How  often,  in  the  bitterness  of  her  heart,  would  Lady 
Constance  contrast  the  conduct  of  this  wayward  child  of 
impulse,  with  Sir  Roland's  feeling  and  devoted  tenderness  ; 
and  wonder  why  she  could  not  tear  her  affections  from  Hen- 
ry, and  bestow  them  on  one  who  loved  her  so  perfectly,  and 
so  nobly,  and  who  would  not,  she  felt  sure,  even  could  he  at 
that  moment  have  looked  into  the  depths  of  her  faithless 
heart,  have  treated  her  otherwise  than  with  generous  kind- 
ness. She  trusted,  indeed,  that  she  might  in  time  do  him 
full  justice  ;  that  she  might  truly  give  her  heart,  where  her 
vows  were  paid,  and  be  enabled  to  look  back  to  this  harrow- 
ing period,  merely  as  to  a  fevered,  distracting  dream.  She 
omitted  nothing  in  her  power  to  effect  this  ;  she  banished 
Henry  as  much  as  possible  from  her  mind,  and  continued 
unremittingly  to  correspond  with  Sir  Roland.     She  con- 
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itantly  canied  his  picture  about  her,  that  she  might  remind 

iierself  of  his  claims  upon  her,  and  often  did  his  fiill  dark 

eye  seem  to  reproach  her  for  her  want  of  love,  and  to  remind 

her  of  the  noble,  devoted  spirit  which  animated  the  original. 

But  above  all,  she  looked  to  Grod  for  strength ;  and  if  He  did 

not  as  jet  give  her  power  over  her  wayward  feelings,  He 

at  least  enabled  her  to  escape  the  guilt  of  ever  willingly 

yielding  to  them. 

Mrs.  Montague  was  at  length  established  in  her  new 
home  ;  the  other  friends  who  had  been  staying  at  Llanaven 
all  by  degrees  departed,  and  the  little  party  there,  were  again 
alcHie.  Lady  Constance  had  wished  it  so  to  be,  yet  now, 
how  did  she  shrink  from  what  lay  before  her !  Just  at  that 
time  she  received  a  letter  most  unexpectedly  from  her  cou- 
sin, Mrs.  Mordaunt,  regretting  that  lady  Constance's  absence 
from  town  that  year  had  prevented  their  meeting ;  and  say- 
ing, that  her  sons  having  engaged  a  moor  in  the  Highlands, 
she  purposed  going  there  with  them,  and  taking  a  little 
toor  in  Scotland.  She  invited  Lady  Constance  most  kind- 
ly and  cordially  to  accompany  her  in  her  expedition,  as- 
suring her  of  the  extreme  pleasure  it  would  give  her,  and 
begging  her  to  join  her  in  London  as  soon  as  she  possibly 
could. 

At  any  other  time.  Lady  Constance  would  instantly,  for 
many  reasons,  have  declined  this  proposal ;  but  at  that  mo- 
ment all  she  seemed  to  desire  in  existence,  was  absence 
from  Henry.  In  the  letter  she  had  written  to  him,  she  had 
entreated  him  to  leave  Llanaven  as  soon  as  possible,  know- 
ing of  no  other  means  by  which  they  could  be  separated, 
but  now  she  felt  that  her  departure  would  be  by  far  the  most 
desirable  step,  as  besides  depriving  Lady  Ashton  of  her 
son's  society,  his  sudden  absence  would  have  looked  most 
onaccountable  and  suspicious.  She  remembered  also  that 
her  father,  though  he  did  not  wish  her  to  reside  with  Mrs. 
Mordaunt,  yet  had  expressed  his  particular  desire  that  she 
should  in  every  possible  way,  shew  gratitude  for  her  cou- 
sin's kindness,  in  offering  to  take  charge  of  her  and  her 
sister ;  and  this,  joined  to  the  other  consideration,  at  last 
made  her  determine  to  request  leave  to  accompany  her  to 
the  Highlands. 

Lady  Ashton  did  not  like  the  proposal  at  all,  and  was 
much  astonished  at  Lady  Constance's  wish  to  leave  friends 
whotH  she  loved  so  much,  to  go  with  those  of  whom  she 
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^ad  hitherto  known  so  litde ;  and  she  said  moreover  that 
she  thought  Sir  Roland  would  not  be  pleased  at  her  doing 
so.  Lady  Constance  however  replied  that  she  was  sure 
Sir  Roland  would  approve  of  her  motives,  and  urged  that 
the  change  would  do  her  good.  Lady  Ashton  looked  at  her 
pale  countenance,  and  saw  indeed  that  she  seemed  ill ;  and 
not  liking  to  oppose  her  further,  she  yielded  a  reluctant  con- 
sent to  her  wish.  Lady  Constance  thanked  her  with  an 
aching  heart ;  and  anxious  that  she  should  not  have  time  to 
retract,  instantly  wrote  and  sent  off  a  letter,  gratefully  ac- 
cepting Mrs.  Mordaunt's  invitation. 

She  felt  now  that  deliverance  was  at  hand,  yet  how  did 
her  spirit  sink  at  the  thought  of  separation !  She  deter- 
mined no  longer  to  delay  the  terrible  task  she  'had  in  hand, 
but  resolutely  and  at  once  to  perform  it ;  and  more  aware 
now  than  she  had  been  before  of  the  irritability  of  Henry's 
temper,  she  thought  it  would  be  best  to  speak  to  him,  and 
endeavour  to  soothe  the  violence  of  his  first  feelings,  rather 
than  to  leave  him  to  sustain  alone  the  unmitigated  severity 
of  the  blow.  She  therefore  asked  him  to  accompany  her 
on  a  walk  by  the  sea-shore ;  and  he,  though  much  sur- 
prised, instantly  complied  with  her  request.  He  gave  her 
his  arm,  and  once  more,  but  in  silence,  they  descended  to- 
gether the  corniche  path  down  the  cliffs.  They  reached  the 
shore — ^yet  still  they  were  silent,  for  Henry  was  in  a  state 
of  torturing  expectation,  and  Lady  Constance  knew  not  how 
to  speak  ;  such  an  anguish  seized  her  heart  at  the  thought 
of  what  she  had  to  say  as  almost  paralysed  her.  At  length 
with  a  trembling  voice, 

"  Henry,"  she  said,  "  you  have  been  angry  lately  at  my 
conduct  ?" 

"  Have  I  not  had  reason,  Constance  ?"  he  exclaimed  ve- 
hemently, "  have  you  not  been  cruel — unjust  ?" 

"  If  you  will  only  listen  calmly  I  will  try  and  explain " 

"  Hear  me  first,  I  implore  you,"  interrupted  Henry,  "  and 
oh !  forgive  me  for  the  impatience,  and  unmanly  temper  I 
am  conscious  of  having  shewn.  But  you  are  so  changed, 
so  cold,  so  heartless  towards  me,  when  formerly  you  were 

80  affectionate,  so .     I  have  felt  almost  mad,  for  you 

would  not  speak,  you  would  not  tell  me  why  I  should  not 
love  you.  Constance,  who  can  love  you  better  than  I  do  ? 
— Oh !  let  me  speak,"  he  added,  for  she  had  endeavoured 
to  interrupt  him,  "  I  know  I  am  not  rich,  but  I  feel  certain 
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thai  Rcdaad  woold  do  every  thing  to  maiu  m^  Uyfy 
then — ^will  vou  not  be  mine  ?" 

Lady  Conatance  turned  from  him,  for  h«r  tr^srr  Wuor.  «^jv. 
ened. 

**  Say  at  least,"  continued  Henry,  "*  thm  I  jm^  mt.  atr 
ajpair— ^hat  you  are  not  angry  with  out  T" 

**  I  am  not  angry  with  you,  Ileory,"  zz^  u^ik^K  4*  uuf 
tean  flowed,  ^  but  I  cannol ^ 

They  heard  voicea  at  a  little  diatu^>«;.  z&A  ^mla^  v^u 
they  saw  Lady  Ashton  and  Lady  FV/re^^^  wtji^oii^  ^t^tiKit 
them. 

**  Come  with  me  this  way,'^  uu.'S  ii^!>^y  Mayd\^siiLUy 
**  Conatance,  I  must  have  your  aruit«rr  '"^ 

"  You  have  had  it,  Henry,"  %u^,  t^^/^j^  mkL' v  '  .'  i«ai«^ 
told  you  that  you  must  not  U>v«t  jka.  ^x  '.  uks*^'  *j^  \^ 
yours.  But,  I  beseech  of  you  f^^vaiii.  %vuf«*;i.'  i^  tiA 
sake  of  all  you  love,  do  not  I*rt  I^&cr  Junuvjt  ^jt  ^vw'  «iic4».* 
ings. — Oh !  I  entreat  of  you,  'yt  ^ji.j±  *»  irtri.  ::^,*  <am^.  up  -^ 
and  she  looked  at  him  impU/rist^y.  ivr  «ia  <«f^:arfk<bc  ^^t^:  :xbc 
vehemence  should  be  obn^f rr*fi . 

"I  cannot  wait  for  them,"  t*r/iL*r.  iltfify.  ii.  ^^^juiy  i^g.- 
tation,  "  will  you  not  com«  wiif.  2:;«^  "^ 

'*  I  dare  not ;  Lady  Athuiii  w^  tiLiui:  i:  »^  ^v.-au^^.  if  w^ 
go  when  she  is  comiog  to/#:ii  ut.     ii^^iifv.  <^i»f   }ri*7Ufy 
will  you  not  stay,  and  be  tr^:i«r;i:^  ':     *ift'c.:i.  «'/f  ^  iu^ttku.  j^- 
warda  the  sea,  and  then  i^mtu  \'j  uc.  aii':  '.  i*  :i.  ^k,  <^»mk  \i^^\ 
them.     Pray — pray  do,''  zu*i  t^tk  <:jcjf>yDC  i^^^r  ujokW'^.  ii  <.^vMiy 

Henry  looked  at  her,  aii«d  'i^ti  <.*juu>riti*ii«.«:  i»<jl*.4:«*t(, 

"I  wiU  do  any  thing  y<>u  wit:./  i*«:  fc*gi*«?c  .  aijC  i^ 
walked  slowlv  awav,  while  L*.ov  O'^iisuaii*.*  i*«;u'.  u^  a*to«?t 
her  sister  and  Ladv  Abh^^n. 

"  I  am  glad  to  find  vcfu.^  feai'i  ii^  lAVJsr  :  "  it  iib  bu.'i.  a  fi^- 
lief  to  be  without  stnuiger«  agaifi,  auc  a'j«<:  i^  t^tijoy  i^igt^L 
other's  society." 

"  I  am  very  glad  the  hownf;  it  qu«^  agaiL.'*  wxic  ImAv 
Constance,  "  visitors  with  whom  oue  ua-b  s«ot  uiucii  iu 
oommon,  soon  weary  one." 

"  We  are  all  out  earlv  to-dav."  obbened  Lswdv  A»iitou, 

we  will  sit  here  a  little  while,  and  get  lieurv  V}  read  lo 
'   I  dare  say,  he  has  (>ome  book  wiili  iinti ;  he  ib  like 
Remand  in  that." 

**  I  had  strolled  down  here  for  a  liitle  whil<r.''  said  J^y 
Constance  with  some  embairaaament,  for  it  was  most  dis- 
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tromung  to  lier  to  lemiin  with  Henry,  ^  but  I  think  I  mnmf 
now  occupy  myself  at  home." 

**  Oh !  not  for  this  one  morning ;  it  is  90  charming  to  fee/ 
oneself  so  free  again ;  stay  and  enjoy  this  delightfiil  air 
with  us." 

Lady  Constance  complied,  fearful  of  attracting  attention 
if  she  persisted  in  a  refusal. 

**  We  will  sit  down  on  the  shingles,"  said  Lady  Ashton, 
**  and,  Florence,  go  and  ask  Henry  to  come  and  read  to  us 
if  he  has  a  book." 

Lady  Florence  went,  and  taking  hold  of  Henry's  reluc- 
tant arm,  drew  him  back  to  where  the  others  were  sitting. 
Thoro  was  a  languor  and  dejection  in  his  manner  which  ter- 
rified Lady  Constance,  who  dreaded  lest  it  should  be  ob- 
served. She  was  seated  a  little  behind  Lady  Ashton,  and 
•he  looked  at  him  with  a  beseeching  countenance.  He  was 
touched  by  her  distress,  and  exerted  himself  to  appeal 
cheerful. 

"  Will  you  read  to  us,  Henry  ?"  asked  his  mother,  "  hav< 
x-ou  a  l>ook  ?" 

''  I  have  nothing  but  my  pocket  Testament." 

**  Well,  read  us  something  out  of  that.  I  am  sure  whei 
one  looks  on  tliis  ocean,  which  had  so  nearly  taken  you  froc 
^u»  the  other  day,  we  cannot  enough  think  of  God,  or  than 
(uhI  s\irtioioiuly  for  His  mercy.  But  who  that  sees  it  tc 
d;»y  Us  liuJo  sunny  waves  chasing  each  other  as  in  spor 
>\ouKl  think  that  it  could  ever  be  roused  to  the  force  and  fur 
\\\A\  wo  wunossoil  then?'' 

*'  It  wns  like  tho  human  mind,"  said  Henry,  as  his  bro' 
loworxnl.  "  ouhn  till  roused  by  the  winds  of  passion;  an 
thou  tho  sionn  is  lorriblo." 

Ho  Kvkod  towards  Lady  Constance,  but  she  had  place 
hoi  sol f  so  thut  ho  could  not  see  her  countenance. 

**  Hv»w  SiH»ihinji  tho  plashing  of  the  water  sounds,"  sa 
l.ikvlv  Ashton,  **  as  it  rolls  so  gently  over  on  the  beach  ;  ai 
\ol  Us  hni»ht  smiling  look,  and  soft  whisperings,  seem  b 
hko  tho  hlaiulisluuonts  of  a  murderer,  when  we  rememb 
how  uwnv  tl  *  has  routrhly  cradled  to  their  last  long  sleep. 

**  IKk^s  it  not  soom  rather  like  penitence  ?"  said  Henry. 

"  Mourning  with  low  regretful  murmur,  for  the  deeds 
lu  tbrv  iuul  its  wrath  so  ruthlessly  have  done  1" 

**  Pid  YOU  ever  see  any  one  lost  ?"  asked  Lady  Florenc 
**  it  um»t  be  so  dreadful." 
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^  It  is  dreadful,"  replied  Heiuy,  "  I  aer«r  «nr  vur  ivu*. 
They  say  a  field  of  battle  is  less  tr}'inf  t»  1L4;  Uf^sxxitfsf  hm 
one  solitary  death,  and  I  suppose  it  ih  tL^  mim  ▼  ill    ti^ 
wide  fields  of  the  ocean,  for  1  am  Kuih  *m  a*^'.'urr.«trt    </  t 
whole  fleet  could  scarcely  have  sLoc-ik*$:i  xxi«,  i:^  UfU  vip  lurji^ 
did.     It  was  a  little  lad,  a  nice  lirkl*;  ^«;>,nii    v'liV  ^:J  V'*r^ 
board  when  reefing  one  of  the  vuf^fbitiA  :x  %  wn«*nfttfvui  iesi#« 
of  wind.     It  was  impossible  \o  «Uip  '.u*.  »'Uii    iv  r.«    r.«rt« 
running  at  eleven  knots  an  hour,  zui  I  "j^r.i*-*.*  ',  Mtifuf..  i^'*« 
madly  gone  after  him,  without  luyjv.^/i-  » i,'»r  f  li**     wa^ 
not  been  held  back  by  a  brothfrr  f/S^*^jr  v  jr.  i^u^-^r  /  m-^   /;- 
evitably  have  been  lost  too.     But  }  mw  tut  £»«>•  i  i:tt«*  »^>c; 
off  as  he  rose  the  first  time  ol  \,  jp*^.  vtrv    vekA  \n      viit 
expression  of  it !     The  rememv-'«j'-^  it  v-^-i-y**  »T-.«rj  vrr 
We  had  soon  left  him  far  beLiziC.  vir  iv  i  j^^^fi  v  irfs^  r-* 
knew  whereabouts  he  was,  Vr  to**  iiv*^   v'  *j**   ^^^^.v;'* 
which  hovered  about  him." 

**  Horrible !"  exclaimed  Li-cr  A»:ui.'/i 

"  Yes,  this  life  is  full  of  xidw^ir;  ' 

"  Yet  you,  dear  Hcniy,  caa  Lijv*  '  'j^  m/i*^;  vji  l*^  is^i** 
excepting  as  your  kindbe^sir:  z:l;<j&^  ^  vi  p>*;  «y  )/li«»rt.  '  «4^ 
bis  mother. 

Henry  was  silent.  Thtri,  •  ri'iAl  .'  -.^^iit  "  >**  ^r**'  >«-• 
he  drew  forth  his  book. 

His  mind  was  full  o<"  a  *.visi*r*  «rr:w'.<  v'  »*n^>*??i*-*o  ^^^ 
wayward  anger  towards  Lft-i J  OviiKj^iuv  itiif  i*»  tj#i*.*'  ../«, 
self  back  on  the  sfain^  to  «;i  v^  "^^  «tvp  kv  u*>  i^^r-  «  ..:j^  .j«. 
said, 

"  Life  saved,  is  sonacCiix**?*  'x^.-j  biiI?«-ii.j  >/«<//<>ri*y.-<,*  " 

Lady  Constance,  tfutrdftid  ^n^  i-t  nutiw^  «**;.ivi  /w/^^  '•. 
wards  him  for  a  moiueic.  vx  »i*»a  oi*»,  *^iw'^»  *'^  *=;*  "'*' 
saw  the  terrible  exps'«?w:*'JC;  '/?  j-*t  v\nrtii«s*ai#'.*^  <';/»i/V'» 
alarmed,  she  shoc^  h^rr  ij^^bi  lar:  \v\»^^  i-.i^^-  -*»*,  o»-i 
emotion  being  zhDOiTi  xz^:fifi^J:'xjiA> a  ^/'U*  tr.ij\u*'  )[^**ii  . v ^  • 
risen  and  left  them  nL.  vu:  tou»  ^£i:f<.'i  uv  <iii-'  <»i#f  .-^i.'  • 
now  feeling  for  her  <:.vtr*st*-  vj^'tnA-i  tii*  tA^w    -aj**.  '.i«*  v-i 
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of  it  some  of  the  fu^Ami^  ^.:.ii.yjax  */  ti««,  >>::•  t;s>ti«<^u. 
subject,  as  he  proc*>'*:*»C-  V/vt  iuJL  ;A«>tt»;ooiV/i  y'  ii»  ni.:.' 
and  raised  it  to  the  oc«c«cx:;Aitv/v  v*  Mi*,  h«<*j;i  1 : 1  .<>« .  j j  .y . t ,1 . 
did,  and  eternal  iiiir.?%  '/  i«*«^*5t      I'^ir:!    <iij1  i..  »v".v».^ 

V  ^ 

for  a  moment  fadeid  ir^xj*  '^^'x^^  I'-'t  f ;  «^«:  <iii'.  '-«.*  *v  ■ »  '/ 
God  seemed  all  in  ali  V;  jLul  .  biiC  y<'u^'A.  vuv«  iiivi  i«« 
looked  at  Lady  Cwofjutt^,  21  »»  »rj.  a.  *,bau.  «^**u^  U 
ezpressioii,  far  diflEens&l  fow  lioa  iriudu  iielvr^  Un^  M*iui4:^ 
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the  character  of  his  beautifal  comttenaace.  Thejr  aoon  aftv 
rose,  and  Henry,  giving  his  arm  to  Lady  Ashtoo,  asaistod 
her  up  the  cliff,  ai^  when  they  reached  the  house  he  retind 
into  his  own  room. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

"  There  are  hidden  but  manreUous  inspiiatioiie  thnmgii  whieh  Ae 
tempted  but  pure  spirit  receives  strength  to  tiiaii^th  over  even  that  wUdi 
b  dearest  to  it."~F.  Bremer. 

"  Will  he  not  laty  1 — He  whose  Hparehing  eye 
Reads  all  the  secrets  of  thine  agony  1 — 

Oh !  pray  to  be  forgiven 
Thy  fond  idolatry — thy  blind  excess.'' 

Mrs.  Hemanb. 

"  Help  me  to  raise  these  yearnings  from  the  dost 
Ana  fix  on  Thee,  th'  Undying  One,  my  heart." 

Mrs.  Hemans. 

Henry  Ashton  felt  thoroughly  miserable  ;  not  only  he- 
cause  his  hopes  seemed  all  dashed  to  the  ground,  but  because 
he  was  conscious  that  his  conduct  towards  Lady  Constance 
was  not  what  it  should  be.  He  was  shocked  when  he  ro 
fleeted  on  his  violence,  contrasted  with  her  gentleness,  anc 
forbearing  patience,  and  he  felt  himself  utterly  unworthy  ol 
her  love.  His  soul  was  humbled  before  God,  and  eamestb 
did  he  implore  strength  to  subdue  his  hasty  temper,  and  t< 
bear  his  great  trial. 

Instead  of  the  harsh,  indignant  feeling  he  had  so  oftei 
given  way  to,  he  now  felt  full  of  devoted  tenderness  toward 
Lady  Constance,  and  willingly  would  he  have  endured  an; 
sorrow  rather  than  have  seen  her  suffer.  He  wrote  on 
,plip  of  paper,  "  Can  you  forgive  me  ?  and  will  you  come  oi 
with  me  again  this  evening  ?"  and  then,  it  being  near  th 
time  of  their  early  dinner,  he  went  down  into  the  drawing 
room.  Lady  Constance  was  arranging  some  music,  an 
going  up  to  her  he  silently  put  the  little  paper  into  her  hanc 
She  read  it  and  wrote  underneath  his  words,  "  I  do  forgivi 
and  will  go  out  with  you."  He  was  looking  over  her,  an 
felt  overjoyed  as  she  traced  these  words,  but  when  he  sa' 
her  add,  ^*  but  hope  nothing," — ^his  impatient  indignation  agai 
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retnmed,  and  he  was  about  to  leave  her  in  his  former  abmpt 
nuumery  when  checking  himself,  he  quietly  took  the  pencil 
from  her  hand  and  wrote,  "Then  may  God  have  mercy 
on  me." 

Dinner  was  announced,  and  they  proceeded  to  the  dining- 
room,  where  in  pursuance  of  his  kind  desire  to  spare  Lady 
Constance  all  uneasiness,  he  exerted  himself  so  much  to 
be  gay  and  pleasant,  that  his  spirits  really  were  relieved, 
and  at  moments  he  felt  almost  cheerful.  His  mother  remark-* 
ing  the  difference  said, 

"  You  are  more  like  yourself  to-day,  Henry,  than  you  have 
been  since  your  illness.  I  like  to  see  that  your  spirits  are 
better  when  we  are  alone  than  when  ther^  is  company ;  I 
always  pity  those  who  need  excitement." 

"  I  require  none,"  he  answered,  "  I  have  too  much  already 
within  myself,  of  one  kind  or  another." 

After  dinner  while  they  were  yet  sitting  round  the  table, 
a  servant  came  in  with  a  letter  for  Henry,  saying  that  a  man 
had  just  brought  it  over  express.  He  opened  it  when  the 
servant  had  left  the  room,  and  having  read  it  with  a  quiver- 
ing look  and  heightened  colour,  he  threw  it  over  to  his  mo- 
ther, and  leaned  his  forehead  on  his  hand  so  as  to  shade  his 
face  aa  she  read  it. 

'*  To-morrow,  oh !  that  is  cruel,"  she  exclaimed. 

"  To-morrow !"  cried  Lady  Florence,  "  what  of  to-morrow? 
you  are  not  going  to-morrow,  Henry  ?  Oh !  you  cannot  go," 
and  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees  by  his  side,  and  leaned 
her  head  against  him,  sobbing  violently. 

He  glanced  for  a  moment  at  Lady  Constance,  who  sat 
pale  and  tearless,  then  bending  over  the  little  girl  he  stroked 
her  hair  and  caressed  her,  to  hide  the  tears  he  was  ashamed 
to  shew.  At  last  finding  he  could  not  repress  his  emotion, 
he  started  up  and  gently  removing  her,  said, 

"  Get  you  gone,  you  little  witch,  why  do  you  come,  and 
wile  these  great  tears  from  a  sailor's  eyes  ?"  and  going  to 
his  mother  he  sat  down  by  her,  and  leant  his  head  on  her 
ahonlder.     She  embraced  lum  with  a  full  heart. 

**  This  is,  indeed,  short  notice,"  she  said ;  "  what  can  be 
the  cause  of  this  sudden  summons  ?" 

*'  I  do  not  know,"  he  replied,  "  you  see  it  only  says  that 
ardera  have  been  received  for  sailing  without  delay.  I  must 
be  off  to-night,  I  fear,  but  will  speak  to  the  man  who  brought 
the  letter." 

*'  Shall  I  send  for  him  here  ?" 
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^  No,**  be  rppliedL  "  I  will  go  to  bim,  when  I  am  fit  to  b 
•Mtt ;  hot  it  wonH  do,^  he  added,  forcing  a  smile,  ^  to  she' 
ibMie  m*Miiin*s  eyes  to  aU  the  worid.  Let  us  go  into  tb 
dra>Hin|r-i>Mim,  and  after  a  torn  on  the  lawn  I  shall  be  moi 
<tf  a  nan  a|[ain ;  but  this  is  a  cruel  wrench." 

As  be  miered  the  room  with  his  mother  he  tnmed  to  loo 
jinr  Lady  Constance,  but  she  had  taken  the  opportunity  o: 
ci»capini;  10  her  own  room.  When  there  she  sat  down  i 
aileni  sonow,  (or  her  heart  sunk  within  her. 

"  Yet  wby,**  she  thought,  "  should  I  grieve  ?  it  is  what 
bare  been  desiring.     Absence !  how  far  better  than  bein] 
together — yet  so  divided." 

She  bad  indeed  determined  to  go  away  herself,  but  thei 
she  would  have  led  Henry  at  home  in  quiet  and  safety.    Bo 
fof  bim  to  go— -to  enter  again  on  his  perilous  duties,  wa 
terrible  to  her !    Yet  still  after  the  first  shock  she  felt  it  wa 
best  for  bim;  bis  mind  would  be  occupied,  and  when  fa 
away  from  all  the  scenes  which  could  recall  his  ill-fate 
alSection,  be  would  sooner  be  likely  to  overcome  it.     SI] 
again  thought  of  writing  to  him,  and  of  giving  him  the  letu 
at  the  last  moment,  as  then  all  fear  of  his  betraying  h 
emotion  to  bis  mother  would  be  over.     But  she  dreaded  fi 
him  the  effect  of  such  a  stroke,  coming  on  the  pain  of  pai 
ing  ;  and  determined  again,  that  cost  her  what  it  might,  si 
would  spoak  to  him,  and  try  to  soothe  his  lacerated  feeling 
She  prayed  earnestly  tlial  strength  and  comfort  might 
imparled  to  them  both  ;   and  besought  that  nothing  mig 
escu^H>  her  whieh  might  serve  to  betray  the  state  of  her  o\ 
bean. 

She  was  yet  on  her  knees  when  Lady  Ashton  came  to  t 
door,  to  ask  her  to  eome  out,  and  take  a  last  walk  with  th' 
before  Henry's  departure.  She  started  up  on  hearing  h 
selt'  ealled,  and  thou^jh  she  would  infinitely  have  prefen 
staying  at  home,  till  she  could  take  the  promised  lonely  w 
with  Henrv,  vet  she  could  not  refuse  the  invitation  ;  and 
the  contusion  of  the  moment  was  glad  indeed  to  busy  1: 
self  by  putting  on  her  bonnet,  and  making  other  little  j 
parations,  so  as  to  hide  her  agitation. 

Henry  had  spoken  to  the  man  who  brought  over  his  let 
and  found  that  it  would  only  be  necessary  for  him  to  j 
his  ship  early  on  the   morrow ;  therefore,  he  declared 
would  not  go  that  evening,  but  would  start  very  early  the 
suing  morning. 

They  then  all  set  off  for  the  village  that  Henry  might  1 
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lea^e  of  Mrs.  Montague,  and  of  some  of  his  poor  neigbbours 
there  ;  apd  they  afterwards  walked  home  by  the  shore. 
When  they  came  to  the  little  cove  to  the  west  in  Llanaven 
Park,  Lady  Ashton  proposed  that  they  should  sit  and  rest 
there  a  litde  before  she  went  in  to  make  her  final  prepara^ 
tions  for  Henry's  departure.  The  sun  had  set  behind  the 
woods  and  the  full  moon  rose  from  the  ocean. 

**  Repeat  me  something,"  said  Lady  Ashton  to  Henry, 
who  sat  between  her  and  Lady  Constance ;  '*  something 
that  I  may  remember  when  you  are  gone." 

''  I  will  repeat  then  that  beautiful  entreaty  to  be  *  thought 
of,'  which  you  like  so  much,  and  which  is  suited  but  too  well 
to  this  sad  and  lovely  hour ;"  and  he  spoke  in  a  low,  and 
often  broken  voice,  those  exquisite  lines : 

**  Go  where  the  water  glideth  gently  ever — 
Ghdeth  thro'  meadows  that  yet  greenest  he ; 
Go  listen  to  our  own  beloved  nver, 
And  think  of  me ! 

Wander  thro'  forests  where  the  small  flower  layeth 

Its  fidry  gem  beneath  the  giant  tree ; 
Listen  the  dun  brook  pining  as  it  playeth, 
And  think  oi  me ! 

C3o  when  the  sky  is  silver  pale  at  even 

And  the  wind  moaneth  on  the  lonely  tree; 
C3o  finrth  beneath  the  solitary  heaven, 
And  think  of  me ! 

And  when  the  moon  riseth  as  she  were  dreaming, 

And  treadeth  with  white  feet  the  lulled  sea, 
Go  silent  as  a  star  beneath  her  beaming. 
And  think  of  me ! 

Tab  !  think  of  me  in  joy's  most  blessed  hour, 

And  when  affliction  draweth  tears  from  thee ; 
In  the  world's  crowd — and  in  thy  lonely  bower. 
Oh !  think  of  me !" 

He  took  his  mother's  hand  as  he  finished,  and  Lady  Ash- 
ton pressed  his  to  her  lips  with  a  mother's  painful  love. 
He  looked  at  Lady  Constance  ;  her  head  was  turned  away, 
but  the  moonbeams  shone  on  the  tears  which  fell  abundantly 
on  her  hands  and  dress  ;  and  he  sadly  felt,  **  At  least  she 
loves  me." 

"  I  could  linger  here  with  you  till  midnight,  Henry,"  said 
luB  mother,  "  but  I  must  go  now^  I  have  so  much  to  do." 

"  You  need  not  all  go,"  he  answered,  and  I  shall  be  of 
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il»«M.    CmrtttM,iti7widiiM,a]idklM€i9oyfh»MiB 
a  litde  longer.''  ^ 

Slie  MnMined  by  himw — He  wtited  till  the  othen  weivol 
ef  heaniiCt  then  tarmng  to  hear  lie  saidy 

**  Now  at  this  laat  momeBt^  Constaace,  vifl  700  aot  Mi 
ne  hf^!  Do  not  be  cold  uid  heaztleBs  whtA  v«  ■■ 
put  to-niglit,  never  more^  perliape»  to  meet." 

Ho  waited  for  her  to  apeak ;  W  die  waa  dlenty  wUle  i 
her  beat  biow  and  agitated  countenaace  he  aaw  evideaM 
of  the  deepest  emotioo  and  most  agoaiaed  distraaa* 

**  Yon  tenify  me,"  he  exclaimed—^'  I  eatiaat  yon  fcr  v 
aake  fi»  our  early  love'a  sake»  lell  me  why  yon  look  1 
wretohedr 

**  What  csa  I  say  r  she  refdied  in  broken  aceenlai  "ho 
can  I^tell  you,  that  yon  must  not  think  of  me — moat  not  kn 
me,  but  as  ongafsd  to  Rolaad  f  and  her  head  sunk  apt 
her  daaped  han&. 

Henry  started  to  his  feet,  as  if  a  scorpion  had  atong  hi 
— and  recoiled  from  her  in  horror. 

''Engaged  to  Roland?"  he  almost  shrieked.    Then 
a  low  voice,  and  slowly,  as  if  endeavooring  10  mderstai 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  he  repeated,  "  Engaged  to  B 
hndr 

''Oh!  yes,"  said  Lady  Constance,  "I  am — have  lo 
been  engaged  to  him." 

Henry  rushed  from  her.  He  walked  up  and  down  t 
beach  in  a  state  of  distraction  ;  his  wild  actions  and  fran 
exclamations  spoke  the  intensity  of  the  anguish  which  tc 
his  heart — ^his  senses  were  bewildered  under  this  dread 
shock.  Though  Lady  Constance  had  forbidden  him 
hope,  still  he  had  hoped,  but  this — ^this  was  worse  tl 
death.  "  Engaged  to  Roland !" — ^had  it  been  to  any  c 
else  it  would  have  been  less  torturing,  but  his  own  bro 
er! 

And  then  the  thought  of  that  brother  rushed  over  hi 
that  generous,  devoted  brother,  to  whom  he  had  been  lo 
ing  with  full  confidence  to  smoothe  his  path  to  happine 
His  whole  soul  melted  with  agonizing  remorse  as  he 
that  he  was  the  destroyer  of  that  brother's  happiness ;  for 
knew  that  he  was  the  one  loved ;  and  delightful  as  that  c 
viction  was,  it  brought  with  it  pangs  unspeakable.  *] 
next  moment  fury  flashed  over  his  mind  as  he  thought 
this  t3nrant  claim  standing  between  him  and  Lady  Constan 
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and  raising  Ms  anns  a  moment  as  if  in  supplication  to  hear- 
en,  he  dashed  himself  on  the  ground. 

By  degrees  he  became  more  calm,  and  rising,  he  sat  for 
some  time  almost  in  a  state  of  torpor.  Lady  Constance, 
from  whom  he  still  kept  aloof,  was  even  more  severely  tried 
than  he  was.  She  had  not  indeed  the  first  force  of  the 
stunning  blow  to  sustain,  but  she  had  to  witness  the  expres- 
sion oi  Henry's  anguish,  and  to  resist  the  strong  temptation 
of  sa3ring  what  would  have  turned  that  anguish  into  joy. 
Sir  Roland's  oflen-repeated  entreaty,  that  she  would  never 
let  his  claim  interfere  with  her  happiness,  rushed  across  her 
mind,  and  at  times  she  could  scarcely  control  the  impulse 
which  prompted  her  to  fiy  to  Henry,  and  speak  words  of 
peace  and  happiness  ;  but  she  could  not  so  abuse  the  gene- 
rosity which  made  her  free,  and  in  agony  of  spirit  she  im- 
plored of  €rod  to  direct  her  path  aright,  and  to  heal  these 
tearing  wounds.  She  fancied  her  love  for  Henry  had  been 
wholly  unperceived  by  him,  and  she  resolved  to  conquer  it ; 
yet  the  sight  of  his  misery  distracted  her,  and  unable  to  bear 
it  any  longer  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and  wept 
convulsively. 

Henry  arose  at  length,  and  walking  slowly  towards  her, 
sat  down  by  her  side.  He  knew  that  she  loved  him — ^Le 
saw  her  grief — ^yet  for  her,  at  that  moment,  he  felt  no  pity ; 
he  looked  upon  her  as  the  betrayer  of  both  himself  and  his 
brother,  and  his  soul  was  filled  with  bitterness. 

"  Why,"  he  said,  addressing  her  in  a  voice  of  stem  cold- 
ness, "  was  not  this  told  me  before  ?  why  was  my  happiness 
to  be  thus  cruelly,  thus  wantonly  destroyed  ?" 

Lady  Constance  felt  his  injustice,  and  was  terrified  at  his 
words  and  manner.  With  a  trembling  voice  she  told  him  it 
had  been  Sir  Roland's  wish  that  their  engagement  should 
not  be  known. 

"  And  was  it  his  wish  too  that  his  brother's  love  should 
be  permitted — and  then  crushed  ?" 

"  Oh !  Henry,"  said  Lady  Constance,  distressed ,,  be- 
yond endurance,  "  do  not  speak  so.  I  take  God,  who 
knows  my  heart,  to  witness,  that  I  never  knew  you  loved 
me — ^never  dreamed  of  your  feelings  towards  me,  till  thaT 
day  on  the  clifif,  and  surely  I  have  not  since  encouraged 
them." 

He  looked  in  her  troubled,  yet  ingenuous  countenance, 
and  he  felt  her  truth  and  his  own  harshness. 

"  No,"  he  replied  in  a  faltering  voice,  "  no,  you  have  been 

6* 
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kindly,  kindly  cruel.     But  you,  Constance — has  it  been  no 
effort  to  you ?" 

"  I  am  bound,  Henry,"  she  replied  with  dignity, "  by  every 
tie  to  Roland." 

Henry's  heart  sunk  within  him ;  he  sighed  bitterly. 
'*  Tell  me,"  he  said,  '*  how  this  miserable  engagement  was 
formed  ?" 

Lady  Constance  gave  him  the  outline  of  the  case,  and  he 
then  clearly  saw  that  her  heart  had  never  had  a  part  in  it. 
This  conviction  relieved  him  greatly  as  removing  the  painful 
impression  which  had  at  first  rested  on  his  mind — that  hers 
were  fickle  and  light  affections,  easily  won  and  as  soon  lost ; 
but  as  his  value  for  her  love  increased,  so  did  the  intense 
wish  to  claim  it  as  his  own,  increase  also.     He  thought  if 
he  could  but  once  hear  her  confess  that  it  was  his — that  he 
could  go  and  live  on  that  remembrance  for  ever ;  but  he 
saw  that  she  strove  to  hide  her  feelings,  that  she  seemed  to 
think  they  were  unperceived  by  him;  and  respecting  her 
the   more   for  the   high   principle   which  guided  her,  he 
restrained  his  earnest  desire ;  and  determined,  with  an  ef 
fort  worthy  of  true  love,  not  to  let  her  see  that  he  had  read 
her  heart. 

'*  You  are  sure,"  said  he  at  length,  *<  that  Roland  loves 
>-ou  ?** 

*•  Yes,"  she  replied,  her  heart  torn  with  the  remembrance 
of  his  devotion. 

**  But  can  he  love  you  as  I  do  ^ — impossible  !" — 

**  He  does — oh!  yes — he  does,"  cried  Lady  Constance 
with  terrible  emotion. 

*'  Dreadful ! — dreadful — every  way  miserable  !"  exclaim 
ed  Henry ;  and  as  he  reflected  that  he  had  stolen  from  Sii 
Roland  the  treasure  of  Lady  Constance's  love,  he  ejaculatec 
with  heartfelt  anguish,  and  the  deepest  affection,  "  My  bro 
ther — my  brother !"  while  burst  after  burst  of  grief  brok< 
from  his  labouring  breast. 

When  he  grew  calmer  Lady  Constance  rose,  and  said 
"  And  now,  Henry,  we  must  part — and  you " 

"  Not  yet,  oh  !  not  yet,"  he  cried,  "  think,  Constance,  i 
is  a  parting  for  ever.     Never  can  I  see  you  again,  never- 


never." 


"  Try,  dear  Henry,"  she  said,  terribly  shaken,  "  try  to  loo 
to  God  for  comfort,  and  then  in  time " 

"  Oh  !  never,"  he  said  despairingly,  "  never ! — No  !  I  ai 
an  exile  from  my  home,  an  outcast — a  heart-broken,  misei 
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able  wretch.  You — lost  to  me  ! — Roland !  Oh !  my  God ! 
my  Grod,  have  mercy ! — Him  to  whom  I  was  going  with 
hopeful  heart — Aow — ^worse  than  a  stranger ! — And  to  see 
him  no  more !'  the  dearest,  the  noblest,  the  best ! — Oh  !"  he 
exclaimed,  again  throwing  himself  on  the  earth,  "  I  cannot 
live  through  this — ^this  agony  is  insupportable.  Pray  for 
me,  pray  for  me,  Constance,  that  my  heart  may  break,  and 
life  cease  at  once.** 

The  struggle  in  Lady  Constance's  mind  was  dreadful  as 
she  looked  on  Henry  as  he  lay  on  the  ground  before  her  in 
his  extreme  agony.  She  would  have  given  worlds  to  have 
been  able  to  say  that  which  would  have  raised  him  to  life 
and  hope,  and  again  she  thought  of  Sir  Roland's  entreaty  that 
she  would  consider  herself  as  perfectly  free  —  that  she 
would  forget  her  engagement  to  him,  should  it  ever  interfere 
with  her  wishes. — For  a  moment  her  heart  throbbed  wildly  in 
indecision  ;  and  the  fatal  words  had  almost  passed  her  lips, 
which  would  have  made  her  guilty  and  miserable  for  ever. 
But  there  was  a  merciful  restraining  power  over  her ;  and 
though  she  could  frame  no  prSfcyer,  yet  her  heart  was  drawn 
to  God,  and  she  continued  mentally  to  exclaim,  "  My  Fa- 
ther !  my  Father !  my  Father !" — ^till  the  mighty  force  of 
the  temptation  was  subdued,  and  strength  and  clear  thought 
were  again  restored.  Then  were  rapidly  brought  to  her 
mind  her  solemn  and  often-renewed  vows — ^the  love  so  deep, 
so  disinterested,  so  long  cherished,  of  him  whose  nobleness 
had  set  her  free — and  with  renewed  power  she  fought,  and 
conquered. 

"  Henry,"  she  said,  in  gentle  yet  firm  accents,  "  you  must 
not  give  way  to  these  feelings,  and  I — must  not  again  wit- 
ness them.  In  time,  do  not  doubt-  it,  God  will  give  you 
comfort  if  you  seek  it  from  Him  ;  but  now  I  muist  leave  you 
— I  cannot  stay." 

Henry  continued  lying  on  the  ground  as  if  wholly  insen- 
sible to  her  words,  tiU  the  ringing  sound  of  the  pebbles  be- 
neath her  retreating  steps  roused  him.  He  sprung  up,  ex- 
claiming— 

**  Constance,  you  cannot  leave  me  thus.  Oh  !  do  not  go 
from  me  when  I  am  so  wretched.  I  would  not — I  will  not 
offend  you ;  but  still  at  least  say.  Farewell ! — tell  me  you 
forgive  me — all  my  waywardness — ray  intemperance — all 
my  folly  and  madness.     Say  Farewell." 

"  Farewell,  Henry — ^and  may  our  God  bless  you !" 

She  turned,  and  took  the  homeward  path  alone.     He  long- 
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ed  to  follow  her ;  to  support  her  steps  once  more  along  the 
way  they  had  so  often  trod  together  ;  but  a  feeling  of  deep 
respect  checked  him,  and  he  remained  iiamoyable,  gazing 
on  her  retreating  form,  till  it  was  wholly  lost  to  sight. 

"  Now  I  am  indeed  alone,"  he  thought.  "  Home !  blessed 
home !  is  lost  to  me  for  ever.  All  gone !  My  mother! 
from  you  too  I  must  part.  Oh  that  I  could  but  feel  resigned! 
that  1  could  but  lift  my  heart  to  God.  But  such  a  blight! 
so  sudden,  so  terrible-— and  on  every  thing.  My  very  life 
seems  gone.  But  oh !  my  God,"  he  exclaimed,  raising  his 
sad  eyes  to  heaven,  "  Thou  wilt  have  mercy,  though  I  can- 
not ask  Thee  as  I  should." 

He  lingered  yet  for  some  time  on  the  beach,  for  he  could 
not  endure  the  thought  of  returning  home.  How  could  he 
again  see  Lady  Constance  ?  how  meet — how  part  with  her? 

At  length  the  great  clock  struck  ten,  and  fearful  that  his 
mother  might  remark  his  prolonged  absence,  he  slowly  took 
the  road  towards  the  house.  The  moon,  now  high  up  in  the 
skies,  was  bathing  every  thing  in  her  silver  light,  as  he  turn- 
ed to  gaze  on  the  well-known  scene ;  and  mentally  he  took 
leave  of  every  endeared  object. 

"  Never,"  he  exclaimed,  "  will  these  weary  feet  tread  thu 
path  again ;  never  more  shall  I  dare,  even  in  heart,  to  visi 
this  loved  place !  The  sea  must  henceforth  be  my  only  earthli 
home — I  am  severed  from  every  tie.  Oh !  that  I  dared  la] 
my  head  upon  my  mother's  breast,  and  tell  her  of  my  grief 
— but  I  must  not  harrow  her  dear  heart  with  my  regrets 
All  earthfv  comfort  is  denied  me  ; — my  God  lead  me  to  res 
on  Thee !" 

When  he  entered  the  house  he  found  Lady  Ashton  in  th 
hall ;  and  hurriedly  saying  that  he  had  staid  out  later  thai 
he  intended,  and  had  still  some  little  things  to  arrange,  h 
retired  to  his  room.  When  there,  he  locked  the  door,  an 
seating  himself,  he  opened  his  desk,  and  proceeded  to  tak 
from  it  the  many  little  things  which  he  had  treasured  up  k 
Lady  Constance's  sake.  There  was  a  little  sketch  of  he 
which  he  had  taken  but  a  few  weeks  before — the  purs 
which  she  had  worked  for  him — a  seal — a  pencil-case  ;- 
and  several  other  little  tokens  of  remembrance  which  sh 
had  given  him  from  time  to  time.  All  must  be  parted  wil 
— he  dared  not  take  with  him  one  thing  that  had  come  froi 
her.  But  oh !  what  an  agony  it  was  to  put  each  cherishe 
trifle  aside,  and  feel  it  must  be  his  no  longer  !  Each  fres 
thing,  in  succession,  seemed  to  tear  away  a  portion  of  h 
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esistence  ;  md  when  at  last  he  came  to  the  moat  valned  of 
all — the  golden  lock  of  hair — his  powers  of  endurance  seeifr- 
ed  completely  tQ  give  way,  and  his  head  sunk  upon  the  table 
amidst  ontburstings  of  heart-broken  anguish.  Recovering  a 
little,  he  looked  up,  and  felt  that  it  must  be  done — ^that  this 
too  nrast  be  put  away  from  him ;  and  with  a  feeling  of  des- 
pair he  opened  the  case,  where  the  bright  lock  had  so  long 
Iain,  mingled  with  the  scarcely  less  beautiful  hair  of  his 
mother  and  of  Lady  Florence,  and  contrasting  well  with  a 
jet-black  curl  from  Sir  Roland's  forehead,  which  lay  imme- 
diately within  it.  He  took  it  up  to  separate  it  from  the  rest, 
and  as  its  slender  length  unfolded  before  him,  how  well  did 
he  remember  the  day — just  before  he  went  last  to  sea — 
when  Lady  Constance  had  let  him  choose  it  from  among  her 
girlish  curls,  and  his  mother  had  cut  it  off  and  arranged  it 
with  the  others — cherished  remembrances  all,  of  those  so 
dear  to  him !  whose  thought  had  then,  brought  with  it  nought 
.but  peace  and  joy.  He  coiled  it  again  in  his  hand,  and  felt 
as  if  it  could  not  be  given  up  ! 

Glancing,  however,  at  the  vacant  space  it  had  left  in  the 
ease,  he  felt  a  gloomy  satisfaction  at  having  separated  it  from 
Sir  Roland's ;  and  in  a  bitter  mood  he  cast  away  his  broth- 
er's also,  as  bringing  with  it  now  none  but  hateful  thoughts  ; 
but  a  sense  of  proud,  disdainful  indignation,  succeeding,  he 
again  took  it  up,  and  replacing  it  within  the  folds  of  Lady 
Constance's  pale-gold  tress,  he  determined  to  send  them 
both  BO  united,  to  her.  Hatred  and  wrath  however,  were 
tiich  strange  guests  within  his  heart,  that  they  could  not 
long  maintain  a  place  there,  and  gradually  his  breast  begun 
to  heave  with  mingled  emotions  of  regret  and  brotherly  love  ; 
and  inressing  both  the  beloved  locks  he  held  in  his  hand  to- 
gether to  his  hps,  he  rested  his  head  again  upon  the  table  as 
gentler  tears  flowed  forth.  They  remained  undried  upon  his 
cheek,  for  nature  was  exhausted — and  he  slept ! 

After  some  hours  of  uneasy  rest,  he  was  awakened  by  the 
servant  coming  to  tell  him  that  the  carriage  would  soon  be 
round.  He  started,  and  felt  bewildered  at  finding  himself 
vp,  and  his  things  strewed  all  around  him,  and  at  first  he 
coold  not  recollect  what  had  happened.  But  at  last  the  sad 
reality  returned  to  his  mind,  and  he  had  again  to  take  up  the 
load  of  misery,  which  he  had  forgotten  for  a  while.  He  ex- 
erted himself  however  to  shake  it  off,  and  having  added  the 
lock  of  Lady  Constance's  hair  to  his  other  treasured  tdcons 
of  her  sflaclion,  ha  Iblded  them  all  together,  and  merely^ 
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writing  within,  '*  Pray  for  me,"  he  sealed  the  packet,  aad 
left  it  directed  to  her.  Then,  with  revived  love,  he  pot  Ida 
brother's  curl  back  into  its  case,  and  locked  it  in  his  desk; 
and  proceeding  to  change  his  dress,  he  descended  to  tbe 
breakfast-room,  where  he  found  his  mother  and  Lady  Flor- 
ence, ready  and  waiting  for  him. 


CHAPTER  X. 

"  I  bid  adieu 
To  every  recollection  which  might  touch 
My  duty  to  him.    I  shall  never  muse 
On  childhood's  pleasures,  innocent  no  more 
For  me  ♦  *  *  * 

•  *  *  nor  repeat 

One  name — O  never ! — ^I  am  very  weak, 
I  did  not  know  how  weak.'' — ^Talfodrd. 

Lady  Ashton  had  been  too  much  occupied  on  the  pre 
vious  evening  to  remark  the  pallor  and  agitation  in  Lisid] 
Constance's  countenance  when  she  returned  home;  aw 
saying  she  was  tired,  the  latter  soon  went  to  her  own  room 
She  was  more  tranquil  than  she  had  been  for  a  length  o 
time,  for  the  dreaded  hour  was  over,  and  she  had  been  en 
abled  to  act  as  she  felt  duty  required.  Yet  the  remem 
brance  of  Henry's  agony  was  terrible  to  her,  and  absorbe* 
in  miserable  thoughts,  she  let  the  hours  pass  unheeded  bj 
till  the  sun  rising  warned  her  that  the  time  of  his  departur 
was  near.  She  had  not  thought  of  rest,  for  the  tryin 
scenes  she  had  gone  through  had  left  her  too  feverish  an 
excited  for  sleep.  But  now  she  dreaded  lest  a  sununon 
might  come  for  her  to  go  and  take  a  last  leave  of  Henry 
for  she  knew  that  her  sister  and  Lady  Ashton  purposed  b( 
ing  up  to  see  him,  and  they  might  naturally  suppose  th 
she  would  wish  to  do  the  same. 

Terribly  indeed  did  her  heart  yearn  to  see  him  one 
again — and  she  would  have  given  worlds  to  have  watchc 
even  the  vessel  which  was  soon  to  put  leagues  of  oces 
waste  between  them,  till  its  lessening  sails  had  disappearc 
from  the  horizon;  but  she  dared  not  meet  him.  Fearft 
however,  lest  her  resolution  might  fail,  she  hastily  thre 
off  her  dress,  and  laid  down  on  her  bed ;  and  had  scarce) 
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taken  this  wise  precaution,  before  Lady  Florence's  light 
step  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  her  young  face  looked  in, 
bright  and  glowing  as  the  morning,  though  a  tear  was  on 
her  cheek.  She  approached  her  sister's  bed  and  told  her 
that  Henry  was  down,  and  that  Lady  Ashton  had  sent  her 
to  say  he  would  soon  be  gone.  ■ 

"  I  cannot  go  down,"  said  Lady  Constance,  "  I  do  not 
feel  well ;  you  must  wish  him  good-bye  for  me ;"  and  she 
turned  her  face  to  the  pillow  to  hide  her  tears. 

Lady  Florence  returned  to  the  breakfast-room,  and  Henry 
was  relieved  by  knowing  that  he  should  .not  have  the  strug- 
gle of  a  parting  before  witnesses,  though  his  heart  sunk  at 
finding  that  he  should  no  more  see  her  whom  he  felt  he 
was  leaving  for  ever. 

The  entrance  door  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  house, 
and  therefore  at  a  distance  from  Lady  Constance's  room, 
which  faced  the  sea ;  but  in  the  stillness  of  the  morning, 
when  nothing  was  astir  but  the  wakeful  birds,  the  sound  of 
the  carriage  was  distinctly  heard  ;  and  when  it  drove  up  to 
the  door,  and  the  rushing  of  the  wheels  reached  Lady  Con- 
stance's ear,  the  desire  of  seeing  Henry  once  more  was  so 
irresistible,  that  springing  from  off  her  bed,  and  hastily 
throwing  a  cloak  around  her,  she  opened  the  door,  and  ran 
down  a  passage,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  window  looking 
out  on  the  entrance. 

There,  was  the  carriage  which  was  to  convey  him  away, 
and  footsteps  moved  to  and  fro  beneath  in  the  hall — and 
there  were  all  the  busy  sounds — the  "dreadful  notes  of 
preparation ;"  and  then — his  voice  was  heard.  That  loved 
sound  in  a  moment  recalled  Lady  Constance  to  a  sense  of 
her  duty.  Though  it  was  impossible  she  could  be  seen  by 
any  one  inside  the  house,  yet  if  Henry  looked  up  as  he  got 
into  the  carriage,  or  looked  back — as  he  was  sure  to  do — 
when  driving  away,  she  would  then  be  distinctly  visible  to 
him ;  and  her  secret  stand  there  would  speak  more  of  en- 
couragement to  his  love,  than  her  open  appearance  down- 
stairs, amongst  the  others,  would  have  done ;  and  might  in- 
deed too  clearly  mark  the  nature  of  the  feelings  which  made 
her  so  urgently  crave  for  yet  one  more  look.  She  felt  that 
this  was  wrong,  and  she  knew  that  she  had  no  right  to 
make  even  this  small  concession  to  her  own  heart;  and 
flying  back  with  greater  speed  than  she  had  come,  she  hap- 
pily reached  her  own  apartment  unobserved.  She  felt 
strengthened  by  the  self-denial  she  had  exercised,  and 
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•ttd  she  WM  abla  triiolly  10  -gbe  hevMlf  x^  to  tlis  wiB 
fiddaiioe  of  God.  Shmibxewh&ntiU  mam  moahB^.})t 
Md  voffD-oat  tpolh  in  body  md  miiidt^&e  fim  odMfitol 
remained  in  that  liappy  state  of  lbtgerti1nrni>  Ifflr  tti  iq[ 
was  fiur  advanced.  . 

The  OTening  whidli  followed  wae  >  iifcelanAohr  oie'ltf  J 
the  party,  and  die  besnly  of  the  weaitlietf,  and  too  ^fjamm 
moon,  inatoad  of  befaig  enjoyed  by  them  as  onial^  mmtuA 
ody  to  add  to  their  depnaaaon.  LadyConcrtuoo  mtoponi 
retoniinff  home  early,  and  atnrre  to  oeenmr-henetfao  uil 
distract  her  thoaghta  from  the  snbject  whm  yi^  nonld  emi 
present  itself  to  her  mind.  The  pang  of  parting  waa  too-iw 
oent  for  Lady  Aahton  to  bear  b  ta£  of  it,  oaSi  LadyiGbn- 
ataaee  was  thadkful  to  be  spared  the  buden  of  ooBfOBniiflB) 
and  they  therefore  both  took  np  theis  hookB.  *-' 

But  Lady  Florence-^whose  regret  .foe  her  lato'flayfoBdv 
and  conqpanion,  though  perfectly  shiserB,  waa  by  110  meaal 
the  deep  feeling  that  oppreeaed  her  twa  companionn  1  laatha 
enjcqred  hidnlgipg  her  acmows  by  foeding  them  wilhinahKi 
oholy  ihonghta  (as  many  yoong  and  nnwiae  qpiirito.Iom.1i»dd 
laid  sitting  down  at  tlw  {mnoforte,  she  begun  ainginfiAi 
saddeat  song,  the  "  Treasures  of  the  Deep.^  Her  .Yoiee>wil 
rich  and  beautiful,  and  her  powers  in  the  d^ightful  airt  of  no 
sic  were,  as  has  been  said,  far  beyond  her  years. 

Lady  Constance  longed  fhun  ^e  first  to  stop  her,  but  1 
conscious  feeling  restrained  her  from  doing  so ;  and  Ladb 
'Ashton^  who  never  liked  to  interfere  with  ^  pleasures  ol 
others,  bore  the  harrowing  sounds  in  silence,  though  the] 
were  the  last  she  would  willingly  have  listened  to  at  thi 
momeot.  Both  of  them  sat  tranquil  even  during  thoee  sa 
and  beautifid  lines — 

"'But  mor»-rtiiy  biUows  and  tfay  depliu  have  more ! 
High  hearts,  and  brave  are  gathend  to  thy. breast; 
They  hear  not  now  the  booming'  waters  roar, 
The  battle-thunders  cannot  break  their  rest '" 

but  at  the  next  verse  it  seemed  as  if  Lady  Constance's  n 
ture  could  sustain  no  more.  She  was  never  one  whose  en 
tions  could  readily  express  themselves  in  tears,^  but  the  qor 
ering  of  her  countenance,  and  her  sob-like  breathings  beoaat 
80  ttncontrollable  as  her  sister,  continuing  to  sing,  cajne  to  tl 
words — 

*«  DariffoU  tby  tito  o'er  atttthoef «  noMe  hssd  i" 
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that,  fearful  she  must  be  betraying  her  intolerable  suffer- 
ing, she  instinctively  looked  up,  to  see  if  she  were  observed. 
But  Lady  Ashton's  affectionate  heart  was  at  that  moment 
wholly  absorbed  in  its  own  regretful  feelings,  and  she  was 
stealthily  wiping  away  the  quiet  tears  of  love  and  sorrow 
which  had  flowed  down  her  cheek.  At  sight  of  her  emotion. 
Lady  Constance's  endurance  completely  gave  way,  and  in 
an  agitated  voice,  she  called  to  her  sister — 

"  Oh !  Florence,  do  not  sing  that  song." 

"  Dear  Constance,"  said  Lady  Ashton,  turning  her  tearful 
eyes  towards  the  poor  girl,  and  holding  out  her  hand,  "  you 
are  ever  so  thoughtful !" 

Lady  Constance  kissed  the  kind  hand  which  was  pressed 
in  hers,  and  completely  overcome  sunk  upon  her  knees  at 
Lady  Ashton's  side,  and  burying  her  face  in*  her  lap,  burst 
into  an  almost  hysterical  flood  of  tears.  Lady  Ashton  bent 
over  her  with  the  fondest  affection,  saying, 

"  Do  not,  my  dearest  child,  do  not  grieve  yourself  or  mind 
me ;  he  will  soon  perhaps  return,  and  I  ouglit  not  to  give 
way  ;  but  he  is  so  dear — so  very  dear." 

Lady  Constance  knew  that  too  well ;  and  she  longed  to 
pour  forth  all  her  feelings  to  Lady  Ashton,  and  not  to  be 
forced  to  keep  silence,  while  that  kind  friend  attributed  to 
sympathy  in  ker  sorrows,  the  tears  and  sighs  of  anguish, 
which  burst  forth  for  her  own. 

Poor  Lady  Florence  was  in  consternation  at  the  efflects  of 
her  song,  and  added  her  tears  to  those  of  the  others,  as  she 
stood  with  her  arm  round  Lady  Ashton's  neck ;  till  the  latter, 
smilingly  said,  "  We  are  really  all  very  silly ;  we  must  not 
let  such  trifles  overset  us." 

"  Trifles !"  thought  Lady  Constance. 

She  was  still  further  tried,  when  on  going  to  ner  room 
that  night,  she  found  lying  on  her  table,  the  packet  which 
Henry  Ashton  had  left  for  her ;  and  which  the  servants, 
having  but  just  found,  had  placed  there.  Recognising  his 
writing,  she  opened  it  with  a  trembling  hand,  and  how  was 
she  overcome  at  the  sight  of  its  contents !  Not  all  the  most 
agonized  expressions  of  grief  could  have  touched  her,  as  did 
those  mute  evidences  of  his  uncomplaining  misery— of  the 
complete  separation  which  had  taken  place  between  them,  and 
w;hich  must  thenceforth,  for  ever  exist.  She  knew  what  it 
must  have  cost  him  even  to  let  his  eye  rest  upon  the  little 
tokens  which  lay  before  her,  fraught  as  they  were  with  such 
•weet,  yet  bitter  recollections ;  but  what  miist  have  been  the 
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t^tieilglgi^  Wtni'^mib,  them— 46  cast  awBjr  all  tint  oooU.li 
bktiieiiifiiywfihtilieh^ppm  She'  ' 

Ibr  k«im;  for  die  tidoM  not  lestraih  her  tean.  Pi 
did  HenxyV  image  appear  before  her;  first  as  the 
ji>y-giviilg  Greatnre  which  he  had  ever  hidiertobeen ;  diea'ii 
the  flidaerable  wibiderer  ho  now  waa  from  hiahpm^—^ad  dlfi 
hetl  She  was  theimhappy^  caiiaedf  anhi8ipi8ei7''^-lientf 
moat  miBerable !  ~At  lengm  her  eye  cavgfat  the  wofrdi  ivUdi 
Henry  had  written  withm  the  corer  of  hia  packet,  and  wUd 
ahe  had  not  obaerved  before  :-^^  Pray  for  me.''  Shehutad] 
aonk  upon  her  kheea,  though  fresh  team  burst  forih,  nod  eu 
neatly  did  she  pray  for  him,  and  for  herself.  She  rose  cahne 
and  strengthened,  and  then  went  to  sedt  the  rest  she  so  mud 
needed. 

:  The  next  morning  she  arose  wi&  an  animated  desM'l 
do  her  doty  in  every  way.  She  determined  thatt  the  eisi 
pie  which  Henry  Imd  set  her,  should  not  be  kwt,  hot  Ik 
she  would  also  put  away  from  her  all  that  might  recaD  sM 
ening  impressions,  or  lead  her  thoughts  to  dweU  on  dhl 
from  which  she  ought  so  carefully^to  withdraw  them.  9 
could  not  indeed,  as  he  had  done,  cast  away  all  that  nd^ 
remind  her  of  her  unfortunate  love,  for  the  whole  alaioa|^ 
was  filled  with  his  remembrance ;  but  she  determined^l 
more  difficult  task  of  denying  him  a  place  in  her  meiM 
and  strengthened  by  renewed  supplications  at  the  throne 
grace,  she  went  down  full  of  the  wise,  and  pious  resoludc 
which  had  been  given  her  from  above. 

Mrs.  Montague's  society  proved  a  great  resource  to  1 
just  at  that  time,  for  she  felt  a  strong  regard  for  her,  s 
really  loved  the  little  child ;  but  even  there,  the  name  i 
most  wished  to  avoid,  ever  sounded  in  her  ears ;  for  M 
Montague,  naturally  grateful  for  what  Henry  Ashton  1 
done  for  her,  was  continually  speaking  of  him.     The  t 
friends,  however,  often  conversed  on  other,  higher  subjei 
and  though  Lady  Constance  was  very  humble  in  her  e 
mate  of  her  own  powers,  yet  she  was  encouraged  to  beb 
that  her  words  were  not  entirely  unblest.     Lady  Asht 
unremitting  kindness  towards  Mrs.  Montague,  in  endear 
ing  to  lead  her  to  "  the  Holy  Spirit — ^the  Comforter,**  seei 
after  a  time,  by  the  aid  of  Almighty  power,  gradually  to  i 
the  seal  from  her  heart,  and  open  it  to  receive  the  joyfii 
telligence,  that  there  was  mercy  and  pardon  for  her,  thn 
the  blood  of  Christ,  as  well  as  for  all  who  would  accept 
and  as  this  conviction  begain  to  enter  her  mind,  she  ses 
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0  gain  a  new  existence.  Joy  and  love  sprung  lip  out  of  the 
bnncr  dariuiess,  and  in  the  transporting  hope  that  the  gateft 
if  Heaven  were  indeed  open  to  receive  her,  she  seemed  for 

1  time  to  lose  all  sense  of  earthly  sorrow.  When  she  was 
n  this  happy  state  of  mind,  it  was  a  great  comfort  to  Lady 
[Constance  to  be  with  her ;  and  many  a  time  did  she  re- 
)roach  herself  for  her  own  unhappiness,  when  she  saw  Mrs. 
Sffontague's  cheerful  resignation  to  the  many  sorrows  of  her 
ol ;  and  her  faith  too  was  often  invigorated  and  refreshed 
jy  the  conversation  of  one,  to  whom  the  pure  truth  of  Grod 
nras  so  new  and  so  delightful. 

As  the  cause  which  had  made  Lady  Constance  wish  to 
Leave  Llanaven  was  now  removed,  she  was  very  anxious  to 
give  up  her  engagement  with  Mrs.  Mordaunt ;  but  Lady 
Ashton  would  on  no  account  allow  of  her  doing  so,  for  she 
thought  that  she  had  enjoyed  the  idea  of  it,  and  that  she 
now  only  wished  to  relinquish  it  on  her  account.  It  was 
determined  therefore  that  she  should  go  on  the  ensuing 
week,  and  after  staying  a  few  days  with  Mrs.  Mourdant  in 
London,  proceed  with  her  to  the  Highlands ;  and  Lady 
^iihton  decided  on  going  up  with  her  herself,  wishing  to  see 
her  safe  in  her  cousin's  charge. 

Lady  Constance  had  seen  but  little  society  beyond  that 
which  she  had  had  at  her  father's,  or  in  Lady  Ashton^s 
house  ;  and  she  would  have  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  going 
thus  among  strangers,  had  not  the  harassed  state  of  her  mind 
made  her  feel  as  if  **  any  change  must  better  her  condition." 
She  longed  to  be  taken  away  from  her  own  thoughts,  and  to 
be  forced  into  conversation  which  had  no  reference  to  the 
object,  whose  remembrance  she  wished  so  much  to  banish. 
She  indeed  most  conscientiously  fought  against  the  indul- 
gence of  her  feelings,  at  all  times,  but  every  thing  at  home 
tended  to  encourage  them ;  she  had  not-  btily  herself,  but 
eveiy  one  else  to  struggle  against,  for  it  was  so  natural  to 
talk  of  Henry !  She  never  intentionally  suffered  herself  to 
be  unemployed ;  yet  often  would  the  open  page  remain  un- 
turned for  ages,  or  the  needle  rest  idle  in  her  hand,  while  her 
thou^ts  were  following  one  solitary  vessel  tossing  about  on 
the  stormy  sea.  She  would  rouse  herself  when  she  found 
her  mind  thus  wandering,  and  renew  her  efforts  to  fix  her 
attention  on  what  was  before  her ;  and  by  degrees  she  be- 
gan to  obtain  some  command  over  her  fancy  and  recollection. 
Never  from  the  very  first  had  she  permitted  herself  to 
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4weU  oa  Henrj^'s  name^-ezceptiii^  io  pmy^r ;  bitt  the 
would  tomedmes  be  for  hours  supj^cadiig  God  for  Um; 
tnd  the  faint  light  of  early  dawn  would  often  creep  into  bee 
chamber,  while  yet  she  waa  on  her  knees.  She  was  youog, 
and  had  stiU  much  to  leain  of  the  deceitfiilness  of  her  own 
iieart,  and  of  the  wily  strength  of  her  great  spsiritoal  enemy. 
We  may  be,  perhaps,  in  a  general  way,  "  not  ignorant  of  lus 
devices,"  as  St.  Paul  expresses  it-;  but  the  last  moment  d 
our  lives  will  probably  be  the  first,  which  shaU  free  us  bxm 
his  attacks,  or  deliver  us  from  his  delusions.  Lady  Con- 
stance soon  found  that  this  seemingly  pious  exercise,  was 
only  a  snare  to  bind  her  to  that,  whidi  site  should  strive  to 
forget;  and  unutterably  bitter  was  the  moment  when  she 
felt  that  tlus  indulgence,  too,  must  ^  be  resigned.  She  con- 
tinued indeed,  in  heartfelt  terms  to  commend  him  she  loved 
to  his  heavenly  Father ;  but  from  that  time  she  did  so  in 
brief  words ;  nor  ever  suffered  his  cherished  name  to  Unpr 
on  her  lips. 

When  the  day  came  for  her  departure  from  home,  her 
spirits  drooped  anew.    She  had  never  been  separated  finm 
her  sister  for  even  a  day,  and  she  felt  as  if  driven  away  fion 
all  she  loved.     At  parting  she  threw  her  aims  lonnt  the 
child,  and  all  the  sorrow  of  her  heart  seemed  to  bunt  ftift 
in  the  continued  floods  of  tears  which  she  shed.     The  littif 
girl  had  gathered  for  her  a  nosegay  of  the  sweetest  flowen 
in  the  garden,  but  she  would  not  take  a  bud  or  leaf  awa} 
with  her  from  Llanaven  ;  for  all  there  breathed  of  him  when 
she  was  determined  to  forget.     Not  liking,  however,  to  pab 
her  sister  by  refusing  her  little  present,  she  took  it ;  but  be 
fore  she  had  got  many  miles  on  her  journey  she  threw : 
away.     She  held  it  long,  it  is  true,  in  her  hand  on  the  cai 
riage  window  before  she  could  resolve  to  give  it  up,  for  tr 
fles  are  at  times  so  precious  !  but  she  did  let  it  drop  at  lac 
and  then  her  heart  was  lightened. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

'*  VVhy,  what  a  motley  thing  is  this  same  life ! 
Laughter  and  sighs  commingling !     Scarcely  ends 
The  smile,  but  tear-drops  stray  adown  the  cheek 
From  grief's  full  anguish  pressed  ; — unequal  war  I 
The  simle  may  gleam  upon  the  lip,  but  bring 
No  message  from  the  heart. — But  who  that  weeps 
Knows  not  the  bitter  fount  from  whence  those  waters  flow  1" 

MS. 

When  the  travellers  arrived  in  London  they  drove  direct- 
-to  Mrs.  Mordaunl's;  and  Lady  Ashton  having  consigned 
her  charge  safely  to  that  lady's  care,  relumed  herself  the 
next  day  into  Cornwall. 

If  Lady  Constance  had  been  under  the  influence  of  a  fairy's 
wand,  she  could  scarcely  have  undergone  a  greater  change 
thai>she  experienced  in  going  from  Lady  Ashton's  at  Llana- 
ven,  to  Mrs.  Mordaunt's,  in  Lower  Grosvenor  Street.  The 
house  was  large  and  handsomely  furnished,  and  Mrs.  Mor- 
daunt  herself  was  a  clever  and  lady-like  person,  and  lived  in 
the  high  society  in  which  she  had  been  born.  But  there  was 
aa  air  of  refinement  about  every  thing  at  Llanaven  which 
Lady  Constance  looked  for  in  vain  in  her  new  abode.  Even 
in  Henry  Ashton's  exuberant  spirits  there  was  never  the 
slightest  approach  to  any  thing  but  what  was  gentlemanlike, 
and  Sir  Roland's  manners  as  well  as  his  mother's  were  par- 
ticularly pleasing  and  delightful.  But  at  Mrs.  Mordaunt's, 
there  was  frequently  a  something  in  the  conversation  which 
seemed  to  require  repressing,  lest  it  should  verge  on  what 
was  disagreeable ;  so  that  the  really  refined  and  Christian 
mind  felt  no  repose  ;  whilst  a  word  on  the  subject  of  religion 
threw  a  chill  on  every  one  around.  It  was,  perhaps,  an  air 
of  spirituality  diflTused  over  every  thing  at  Llanaven,  which 
mado  the  society  there  so  peculiarly  delightful ;  for  though 
its  inmates  by  no  means  thought  it  necessary  to  force  reli- 
gious observations  into  all  their  social  intercourse,  yet 
amongst  themselves  they  felt  that  such  topics,  when  occur- 
ring naturally,  were  ever  welcome ;  and  falling  in  with  the 
accustomed  tenor  of  their  minds,  seemed  never  out  of  place. 
Indeed  the  pure,  invigorating  sea-breeze  does  not  differ  more 
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from  the  murky  atmosphere  of  the  great  Emporium  of  the 
world,  than  did  this  heakhy  tone  of  feeling  from  that  of  the 
society  into  which  Lady  Constance  was  now  thrown ;  and 
spite  of  all  her  unhappiness  at  Llanaven,  she  would  often 
gladly  have  returned  to  the  seclusion  and  quiet  of  that  dear, 
and  delightful  place.     That  was,  however,  out  of  the  ques- 
tion now,  and  amidst  her  many  unpleasant  feelings  she  was 
forced  to  acknowledge  that  the  change  really  had  a  good 
effect  upon  her  spirits. 

Only  two  of  Mrs.  Mordaunt's  sons  were  staying  with  her 
at  that  time  :  Robert  the  eldest,  and  the  youngest — ^Augus- 
tus. The  other — Philip — who  was  evidently  the  mother's 
favourite,  was  just  then  absent,  but  was  to  join  them,  it  was 
said,  in  Scotland.  He  was  in  the  law,  and  by  no  means  one 
of  those  who  are  said  "  to  follow  that  profession  without 
overtaking  it,"  for  he  was  very  clever,  and  was  getting  on 
exceedingly  well.  The  eldest  son,  however,  had  attained 
even  a  greater  degree  of  excellence  than  his  brother  in  his 
particular  profession,  which  was  that  of  perfect  idleness ; 
while  the  youngest,  a  youth  of  most  moderate  abilities,  waf 
in  one  of  the  public  offices.  ^ 

Mrs.  Mordaunt  pursued  the  ordinary  routine  of  a  Londoi 
life  ;  and  though  it  was  late  in  the  season,  there  were  stil 
dinner-parties  going  on,  while  a  few  lingering  balls  and  con 
certs  sensed  occasionally  to  diversify  the  scene. 

A  short  time  after  Ladv  Constance's  arrival  in  town,  ther 
was  a  large  dinner  party  in  Grosvenor  street ;  but  all  ther 
were  strangers  to  her,  excepting  ^Irs.  Mordaunt  and  hertw 
sons.  At  dinner  she  found  herself  between  Augustus  Moi 
daunt  and  another  young  man  of  singular  manners,  whos 
name  she  did  not  know,  but  who  had  evidently  determine 
to  place  himself  next  to  her,  and  who,  as  soon  as  they  wei 
seated,  without  the  slightest  preface  or  introduction,  began 

"  You  are  quite  well  I  hope,  Lady  Constance,  and  enj( 
your  visit  to  London  ?" 

She  was  rather  surprised  at  this  abrupt  and  familiar  coi 
mencement  of  acquaintance,  and  answered  his  inquiries  wi 
cold  civility.  He  then  proceeded  in  the  same  lone  to  a 
at\er  Sir  Roland  Ashton  and  the  other  members  of  tl 
family,  speaking  of  them  as  if  he  had  lived  all  his  life 
their  society.  Lady  Constance  looked  at  him  with  astonis 
ment,  and  asked  if  he  were  well  acquainted  with  them. 

*'  Not  particularly,"  he  replied,  "  I  once  saw  a  man's  ba 
h«lf  ^'avdown  Grafton  street,  and  I  was  told  it  was  Sir  I 
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l^nd  Ashton ;  and  I  think,  yes  I  am  sure,  that «  few  months 
^go  I  read  the  name  of  Henry  William  Ashton  as  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  her  Majesty's  navy.  That  is  all 
the  personal  acquaintance  I  have  with  them." 

Lady  Constance  was  alarmed ;  she  supposed  of  course 
that  her  neighbour  was  mad,  and  she  sat  with  fear  and  trep- 
idation by  his  side.  She  endeavoured  to  give  her  attention' 
to  the  low-toned  observations  of  her  other  companion,  but 
that  did  not  improve  the  state  of  things  at  all,  for  the  stranger 
seemed  seized  with  the  rage  of  persecution  towards  the  un- 
h^py  Augustus,  though  he  appeared  to  be  as  perfect  a 
stranger  to  him  as  he  was  to  Sir  Roland.  All  his  timid  in- 
sinuations were  caught  up  and  repeated  in  a  loud  tone,  and 
an  inquisitorial  examination  entered  into,  as  to  the  motive 
and  whole  bearing  of  what  he  said,  even  when  he  only 
observed  that,  "  August  was  often  a  very  hot  month."  The 
onhappy  youth  suffered  dreadfully  under  this  process,  being 
eyidentiy  in  extreme  terror  of  his  tormentor,  and  he  at  length 
toc^  refuge  in  total  silence,  his  face  having  become  purple 
from  the  continual  coatings  of  colour  which  had  overspread 
it  dnring  his  many  confusions. 

Lady  Constance  was  exceedingly  embarrassed,  and  longed 
for  the  moment  of  retiring  to  arrive.  But  the  crowning 
stroke  to  her  dismay  was  put  at  last  by  the  stranger's  ask- 
ing her  in  a  loud  tone, "  How  she  liked  the  Mordaunt  family?" 
adding,  "  I  am  scarcely  acquainted  with  any  of  them  myself, 
but  they  are  generally  considered,  I  believe,  a  very  odd  set." 

Lady  Constance  gazed  at  him  now  in  utter  consternation, 
thinking  the  next  step  must  inevitably  be  the  smashing  of 
all  the  glass  on  the  table,  or  perhaps  the  presenting  the  point 
of  a  ki4fe  to  her  own  throat ;  but  a  curiously  suppressed 
smile  lurking  in  the  comer  of  the  maniac's  mouth,  caused  a 
new  light  to  flash  upon  her,  and  her  lip  curling  in  sympathy 
she  replied,  "  that  she  liked  them  all  very  much,  excepting 
<Mie." 

^  And  that  is  the  youngest  of  course !  I  have  heard  he  is 
a  very I  do  not  know  what  sort  of  person." 

The  unfortunate  Augustus  coloured  deeper  than  ever,  and 
seemed  ready  to  sink  into  the  earth,  but  his  dismay  changed 
into  an  expression  of  extreme,  and  almost  childish  delight, 
when  Lady  Constance  replied 

•*  No,  not  the  youngest." 

**  The  eldest  then  ?" 

"  No — ^the  second." 
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"Wen  BOW  yaa  really  are  a  cousin:  worth  lmviftg-Hji» 
after  my  own-  heart !"  exclaimed  Philip  Mordaimty  ^for  bimI 
^e  Imiaiic  piOTed  to  he)  his  quick  bliu;k  eye  .shiiuiig  tnl| 
delight.  "  Enchanting !  after  passing  eight  and  t wenhr  yMf 
upon  this  dall  earth,  to  meet  at  last  with  a  kindred  miiik, 
one  who  can  discoyer  one's  devices.  Lady  ConjBttanee,  DOf 
is  it  possible  that  two  souls,  cast  so  evidently  in  the  swmi 
moold,  slioold  not  have  been  dbrawn  together  by  strong  attno* 
tion  long  ere  this  t** 

"  It  is  just  possible  that  there  ma^  be  some  antagonist 
principle  which  has  counteracted  the  mrce  of  the  attractioa," 
answered  Lady  Constance,  with  somewhat  of  gi^icity  tem- 
pering her  smile;  for  though  all  fears  for  her  life  had 
ceased,  she  did  not  yet  feel  quite  satisfied  with  her  cousin^ 
manner. 

"Oh!  aye!"  he' replied,  pretending  to  muse  deepW, 
"  like  the  contracting  and  expanding  power  of  the  metal  n 
the  pendulum,  keeping  it  always  in  its  proper  place.  Wdl, 
it  may  be  so  !^  Then  turning  round  with  a  really  pleaflanl 
smile,  he  added  in  a  lower  voicd, 

"  But  my  fair  cousin  need  not  contract  her  kindly  gQoi 
nature  for  fear  of  my  presumption  expandinff  too  much,  ] 
shall  ever  keep  my  proper  place  as  respects  her,'  I  tmst* 

Lady  Constance  smiled  and  inquired,  if  the  mode  Gi  in 
troduction  he  had  used  towards  her  was  that  which  h( 
fisusally  adopted  in  such  cases.  He  answered,  "  No,  bn 
that  he  was  not  expected,  having  been  absent  on  business 
which  it  was  supposed  would  have  detained  him  muc 
longer  than  it  did ;  and  the  fancy  having  seized  him  of  pre 
serving  a  brilliant  incognito,  he  had  threatened  Augusts 
with  extinction  if  he  revealed  his  secret."  He  th^  aske 
her  how  she  had  found  him  out. 

"  I  perceived  by  your  ill-suppressed  mirth,"  said  Lad 
Constance,  "  that  there  was  some  mystery,  and  catching 
likeness  to  your  mother,  I  felt  sure  it  must  be  you." 

Philip  Mordaunt  then  entered  on  many  amusing  subjee 
of  conversation,  and  made  himself  so  agreeable  that  La( 
Constance  grew  quite  at  her  ease  with  him ;  and  now  i 
stead  of  wishing  for  it,  was  rather  sorry  when  the  signal  I 
retiring  was  given. 

When  Mrs.  Mordaunt  had  been  a  few  minutes  in  t 
drawing-room,  she  went  up  to  Lady  Constance,  and  said  s 
hoped  Philip  had  made  himself  very  agreeable.     Lady  Cc 
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Stance  in  reply  informed  her  of  his  proceedings,  at  which 
she  was  much  amused,  and  said  it  was  exactly  like  him,  for 
he  delighted  in  distracting  and  mystifying  people  ;  but  that 
he  was,  nevertheless,  a  dear,  good-natured,  clever  creature. 
As  they  were  talking  together  a  singularly  lovely  person 
came  up  to  them,  and  in  the  pleasantest  manner  possible  beg- 
ged of  Mrs.  Mordauut  to  introduce  her  to  Lady  Constance, 
as  she  said  she  believed  they  had  a  mutual  friend,  of  whom 
it  would  give  her  much  pleasure  to  hear  some  account.    Mrs. 
Mordaunt  performed  the  requisite  ceremony,  and  then  leav- 
ing them,  went  to  devote  her  attentions  to  her  other  guests. 

The  moment  Lady  Constance  had  heard  her  new  ac- 
quaintance named  as  Lady  Stanmore,  she  recollected  Sir 
Roland's  having  often  mentioned  her  with  great  interest; 
and  she  felt  sure  that  he  was  the  mutual  friend  who  had 
been  alluded  to.  The  thought  of  him,  and  the  dread  of 
what  might  be  said,  made  her  feel  ready  to  sink,  but  as 
she  was  one  who  possessed  par  excellence  the  painful,  but 
beautiful  habit  of  blushing,  her  heightened  colour  passed 
very  well  for  the  little  embarrassment  of  introduction.  Lady 
Stanmore  instantly  began  on  the  dreaded  subject,  and  spoke 
of  Sir  Roland  in  terms  of  such  excessive  praise,  that  Lady 
CoiiBtance's  mind  was  filled  with  a  painful  mixture  of  grati- 
fication, remorse,  and  pride.  The  conversation  was  most 
trying  to  her,  and  yet  after  the  first  minute  she  felt  it  a  joy, 
in  such  a  land  of  strangers,  to  speak  of  any  member  of  the 
family  she  loved  so  much,  and  she  listened  with  delight  to 
the  high  character  given  of  Sir  Roland. 

Lady  Stanmore  said  that  lie  was  admired  and  esteemed 
by  every  one,  and  that  there  were  many  she  believed,  who 
would  gladly  have  had  nearer  ties  than  those  of  mere  ac- 
quaintance with  him ;  but  that  he  was  a  perfect  disciple  of 
Plato's,  and  seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  life  about  him,  walk- 
ing unscathed  through  all  the  '*  dread  artillery"  which  was 
directed  against  him.  She  then  adverted  to  his  "  peculiar 
opinions,"  as  she  called  them,  and  playfully,  though  not 
without  some  emotion,  spoke  of  what  she  called  his  attempt 
"  to  convert  her."  "  And  I  am  angry  with  myself,"  she 
added,  "  for  not  being  angry  with  him  about  it,  for  it  has 
often  made  me  very  uncomfortable." 

"  Roland's  opinions  if  rightly  received  could  not  create  dis- 
comfort I  should  think  in  any  heart,"  said  I^ady  Constance. 
"  Then  I   suppose  you  would  insinuate  that  I  am  un- 
comfortable because  I  have  not  rightly  received  them  ?" 
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^I  an  an  advocate  of  tbeoptnioiui  Roland  lMilde»  bat  III 
not -find  tliem  dreadful.'' 

**  All!  I  aee  you  have  held,  one  die  rifj^  aidjBty  end  tto 
otluMr  the  left,  of  the  aame  bodk,  and  learnt  togethet  V^Im 
woold  caU  *  itn  happy  leesons.' "  . 

**  Tliey  are  happy  lessons !'' sdid  Lady  Cenatanpe..  ^T!\» 
only  happy  ones,"  she  added  abstractedly: 

**  That  is  a  bold  word,"  observed  Lady  Stanniore ;  ^  a«l 
a  aad  one  too,  from  one  so  3roimg.  I  begin  to  suspect  dnt 
Sir  Rdand's  study  of  the  philosophers  was  not  so  veij 
profound,  as  we  abroad  innocently  supposed  it  to  he.  B«t 
however,"  she  continued,  for  she  saw  tyonUe  on  Lady  Oon- 
stanee's  countenance,  **  study  what  he  might,  and  whoqi  he 
mif^  he  did  his  masters  no  discredit.  But  it  is  astonishing 
how  his  proTcAing  words  continually  ring  in  my  earS|  aal 
dn^  their  bitterness  into  every  pleasure.  I  perpetually  see 
visions  of  my  servants  coming  to  untimely  ends  because  of 
the  temptations  which  he  says^  I  throw  them  into ;  and  ths 
lightest  of  ball-dresses  hangs  heavy  on  me,  because  he 
tenifies  me  with  having  to  answer  for  the  use  of  eveiy  ^Afaig 
I  have."  .  ^^ 

"  But  did  he  press  on  you  merely  the  evil  of  these  things  t 
that  is  not  like  him ;  he  usually  goes  much  deeper,  and  shews 
that  the  change  must  lie  in  the  heart." 

"  Oh !  yes,  he  did  do  that ;  but  I  believe  I  brought  the 
lecture  concerning  these  things  rather  upon  myself,  by  ask- 
ing him  to  do  something,  which  he  ^as  ungracious  enougl 
to  refuse." 

"  I  am  sure  he  felt  he  ought  not  to  do  what  you  wished 
or  he  would  never  have  refused,"  replied  Lady  Constance 
warmly,  "  for  he  hates  saying  *  no'  to  any  one." 

'*  You  need  not  be  afraid  that  his  refusal  made  us  hat 
each  .other  very  bitterly,"  said  Lady  Stanmore ;  "  for  he  ha 
the  art  of  making  his  '  no'  almost  as  pleasant  as  '  yes  ;'  an 
that  is  a  great  thing  for  me  to  say,  who  hate  being  contra 
dieted  above  all  things  in  existence.  But  do  you  never  g 
out  in  the  world  ?" 

"  Not  to  late  parties." 

"  And  do  you  not  long  to  do  so  ?" 

"  Not  very  much,"  replied  Lady  Constance  smiling.     " 
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shpoldnot  think  dissipation  could  be  very  improving  in  any 

"  Perhaps  not — ^particularly,  but  then  what  is  one  to  do  ? 
Are  you  not  very  dull  at  home  ?" 

"  Dull !"  exclaimed  Lady  Constance,  *^  no !  the  happiest 
and  the  merriest  people  in  the  world."  (She  forgot  all  h^r 
sorrows  at  that  moment.) 

"  I  vnsh  I  could  decide  one  way  or  the  other,"  sighed  La- 
dy Stanmore,  "  for  now  I  enjoy  nothing." 

Lady  Constance  looked  at  her  till  the  tear  almost  swelled 
in  her  eye,  and  she  longed  to  speak ;  but  ever  diffident,  she 
shrunk  from  the  idea  of  seeming  to  teach  one  older  than  her- 
self, especially  after  so  short  an  acquaintance. 

Lady  Stanmore  read  her  expressive  countenance,  how- 
ever, and  answered, — 

"  Say  what  you  like,  for  I  see  you  are  restraining  some- 
thing ;  and  you  cannot  make  me  more  uncomfortable  than  I 
am.  Yet  I  do  not  know  what  makes  me  talk  so  freely  to 
you,  unless  it  is  that  I  take  up  your  friendship  where  I 
left  off  Sir  Roland's,  and  choose  to  fancy  I  have  known 
jTOu  a  long  time ;  though  he  declined  being  much  of  a 
counsellor  to  me,  and  referred  me  rather  cavalierly  to  my 
husband." 

"Is  Lord  Stanmore  then  a  religious  person  ?"  asked  Lady 
Constance  with  pleased  surprise. 

"  N— o,  perhaps  not  exactly  what  you  would  call  a  religi- 
ous person  ;  but  ho  is  the  best  husband,  and  the  best  every 
thing  in  the  world." 

"  But  why  then  should  Roland  refer  you  to  him  on  these 
subjects  ?" 

**  Because  he  was  my  husband  I  suppose !  he  probably 
wisely  thought  that  as  such  he  was  the  best  counsellor  I 
could  have — better  at  least  than  any  other  man." 

Lady  Constance  was  silent,  for  she  felt  puzzled. 
'    "  I  should  however  add,"  continued  Lady  Stanmore  rather 
reluctantly,  "  that  he  named  another  counsellor  before  even 
him ;  but  I  scarcely  like  speaking  of  so  awful  a  being  in 
this  place." 

"  Why  not  ?  we  are  saying  no  harm,*''  said  Lady  Con- 
stance, in  the  simplicity  of  a  heart  to  which  the  thought  of 
God  was  as  the  breath  of  life — ^though  his  name  never  light- 
ly passed  her  lips. 

"  I  do  not  know,  but  it  seems  out  of  place  in  common, 
eTery-day  life." 
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^  Bui  we  were  talking  of  the  diuga  of  God,  atafl  iik 
•hoold  we  not,  with  all  reverence,  mentioa  His  name?  ftrm 
mnat  have  been  Him  to  whom  Rdand  leferred  yen.* 

^  I  will  not  deny  that  it  waa — but  I  hate  afl  appetaaoee  df 
parade  in  Uieae  tlunga.'* 

'<  I  think  I  should  do  so  too,**  said  Lady  Gonslaiice  sM^» 
**  bat  no  one  can  hear  ns  now." 

Lady  Stanmore  looked  round  to  ascertain  if  Aat  Were 
really  the  case,  then^said — 

*'i  remember  his  words  as  if  I  had  heard  them  but  yesteti 
day,  *  Keep  God  ever  first,  your  husband  ever  nezty  ud  joi 
cannot  go  wrong.'" 

The  tears  sprung  to  Lady  Constance's  eyes,  and  roiled  in 
an  instant  down  her  cheek,  as  she  heard  woids,  ^Uch  so 
completely  brought  before  her  him  whose  wisdom  and  piety 
had  dictated  them ;  and  she  felt  a  love  fcnr  him  at  that  mtk 
ment  which  banished  every  other  feeling. 

'* I  am  veiy  foolish,"  she  said ;  "but  what  yon  repeated 
was  the  only  word  of  religion  I  have  heard  ever  since  Lady 
Ashton  left  me ;  and  you  do  not  know  how  it  has  refreshed 
me ;  it  was  quite  a  spring  in  the  desert.  I  have  never  in  afl 
my  life  before,  been  separated  from  those  who  had  the  love 
of  Grod  in  them,  and  you  cannot  conceive  how  I  thirst  iafker 
their  conversation,  now,  after  being  deprived  of  it  for  three  - 
whole  days." 

Lady  Stanmore  smiled. 

**  There  certainly  must  be  something  very  fascinating," 
she  said,  '^  in  that  which  makes  its  absence  so  bitterly 
felt.  Do  you  talk  of  religion  for  ever  at  home,  and  of  no- 
thing else  ?" 

"  Oh !  no,  of  a  thousand  other  things ;  but  still — it  is  there 
— we  always  feel  that." 

•  "  Well  I  dare  say  you  good  people  are  very  good,  j)Ut  you 
seem  to  me  to  be  always  in  the  clouds."  , 

"  You  have  a  little  boy  I  know.  Lady  Stanmore,  and  when 
he  is  old  enough  to  go  to  school,  will  you  not  often  talk  of  him 
with  Lord  Stanmore,  and  find  pleasure  in  doing  so  because 
you  know  he  loves  him  as  well  as  you  do ;  and  even  though 
you  often  talk  of  other  things,  will  it  not  be  a  delight  to 
know  that  whenever  you  are  inclined. to  speak  of  him,  it  will 
be  a  welcome  subject  ?  And  do  you  not  think  it  would  be 
an  irksome  restraint  to  live  only  with  those  who  were  stran- 
gers to  him,  and  did  not  care  for  him  ?  to  find  that  if  you 
spoke  of  him  your  companions   thought  the   subject  dis- 
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agreeable,  and  changed  it  as  soon  as  possible  t  I  am  sure 
you  would.     Well  then  only,"  and  she  lowered  her  voice, 

put  the  name  of  Grod  in  the  room  of  that  of  your  child, 
and  yon  have  before  you  the  feeling  of  those  who  truly 
love  Him.  Would  you  mind  my  quoting  something  from 
Malachi  ?" 

"Oh!  no." 

"  He  says,  *  Then  they  that  feared  the  Lord  spake  often 
one  to  another,  and  the  Lord  hearkened  and  heard  it,  and  a 
book  of  remembrance  was  written  before  him,  for  them  that 
feared  the  Lord  and  that  thought  upon  his  name.  And  they 
shall  be  mine,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  in  that  day  when 
I  shall  make  up  my  jewels ;  and  1  will  spare  them  as  a 
man  spareth  his  own  son  that  serveth  him.  Then  shall 
ye  return  and  discern  between  the  righteous  and  the  wick- 
ed, between  him  that  serveth  God  and  him  that  serveth 
him  not.' ** 

"  His  jewels,"  said  Lady  Stanmore  thoughtfully,  "  what 
a  beautiful  idea !  To  be  one  of  ,the  jewels  of  the  Lord ! 
What  high  praise !" 

"  High  privilege  rather,"  observed  Lady  Constance ; 
"  the  earthly  jewel  is  without  Ipstre  till  the  light  shines  on 
it,  so  are  we  till  the  Spirit  shines  on  us." 

"  Ah,  you — what  shall  I  call  you,  for  I  hate  cant  names  ? 
you  thorough-going  Christians  are  dreadful  persons  to  argue 
with,  you  have  something  ready  to  say  at  all  times." 

"  I  do  not  often  like  to  argue,  I  feel  afraid  ;  but  what  we 
have  been  talking  of  now  seems  very  plain." 

"  Yes,  just  as  plain  to  you  perhaps  as  French  is  to  a 
Frenchman,  but  difficult  to  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to 
the  language.  - 1  understood  however  what  you  meant  just 
now  about  the  love  of  God  ;  but  do  you  really  so  love  Him 
as  "to  feel  unhappy  when  not  talking  of  Him  ?" 

"  No ;  but  I  do  feel  uncomfortable  when  I  am  with  those 
to  whom  I  can  never  speak  of  Him  with  satisfaction.  This 
little  conversation  to-night  has  been  very  pleasant  to  me,  for 
at  least  you  do  not  seem  to  dislike  the  subject." 

"  I  do  not  dislike  it  as  you  represent  it,  or  as  Sir  Roland 
Ashton  did;  but  I  have  some  cousins  who  provoke  me 
infinitely.  They  are  always  talking  at  nje,  or  finding  fault 
with  me,  and  weary  me  to  death.  They  look  like — any 
thing  but  ladies,  and  say  *  they  cannot  afford  to  dress  well, 
and  subscribe  to  Missionary  Societies  also  ;'  they  fly  fVom 
meeting  to  meeting,  and  talk  of  dear  Mr.  this,  and  sweet 
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Mr.  dnt,  aad  dm  oome  aad  are  as  cvoaa  ta  diair 
aad  aa  eaaily  pQl  omaa  ai^  one  else,  aad  talk  of  .CSbMik' 
tempera  hi  a  noat  unduiatiaa  maiuiiBr;  But.  yea  Ataai 
ymnaelf  aa  well  aa  poaaible  and  look  ae  nice !  JLnddo  aH- 
eeem  to  repeat  of  oTerr  amile  you  give*.  Aad  he  .toe  llii 
Robad  I  mean — looked  alwaya  ao  rery  geatlemAtdike,.aal 
aa  if  he  thooght  it  worth  while  to  be  agreeable ;  eo  that  ha 
gai^L' golden  qpiniona  from  all  aorta  of  mcAL'  TauFlaokii 
poor  thii^v"  ahe  added  with  a  amile,  **  yon  .caaaot. help,  fail 

Eyour  beat  to  compenaate  to  aodety,  tan  tlM-^aat  jrf; 
,  and  that  ia  all  that  can  be  eipected.  Hdweterr  aac 
aonaenae,  I  ooafeaa  I  like  clean  religion— naoldhlp^ 
I  like  ciTil  religion — not  mde ;  I  .like  quijBt  mligfim. .  and; 
aot  a  perpetual  flatter  of  spiritiial  diaaipatiop ;.  imd  I  Uha 
warm,  loving  religicm'— and  not  aapirit  ofd^traotioo,-  aad  of' 
odd  harahnesa."  '    . 

" I  remember,"  aaid  Lady  Conatance,  ^that  RolaadnaeA 
to  aay, '  if 'ever  yon  were  led  to.CM,,it  would  be  thzoajg^ 
the  affections ; — by  love  and  not  by  fear.' "  ; 

"Did  he  say  so?"  exclaimed  Lady  Stanmore^  Jt  Jtear 
awelling  in  her  soft  dark  eye,  and  a  lovely  expreaaioa  of 
]dea8ure  overspreading  her  countenance,  '*  ne  judged  of  nie 
too  well ;  for  it  is  more  fear  .that  I  feel,  thaa  lovoy-et.  this 
moment.  I  am  afraid  of  being  condemned — afraid  o(«loaing 
heaven — afraid  of — every  thing  I  believe.  But  I  find  no 
love  to  God  in  this  cold  heart ;  though  sometimes  I  think  I 
should  love  Him,  if  I  were  more  worthy  of  Him  ;  but  when 
I  begin  to  look  into  myself  I  see  so  much  to  alter — so  much 
to  give  up — ^that  I  am  in  despair,  and  do  nothing." 

"  I  cannot  judge  of  course,"  said  Lady  Constance,  "  but 
still  it  does  appear  to  me,  that  you  scarcely  as  yet  see,  or 
feel  what  Christ  has  done  for  you." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  That  He  has  saved  you." 

"  Saved  me.  Oh  no !  Oh  no !"  she  said  in  some  agita- 
tion. 

"  Why  do  you  say  so  ?" 

"  Because  I  know  I  am  not  fit  to  go  to  heaven. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  of  one  who  is  fit  to  go  there  ?" 

<'  You  seem  to  be  so,  and  I  am  sure  Sir  Roland  AshtoE 
was." 

"  But.  dear  Lady  Stanmore,  if  vie  are  fit,  how  have  w< 
become  so  ?" 

"  By  being  virtuous  and  good,  and  loving  Grod." 
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^  Oh !  no^  that  is  not  it.  It  is  by  believing  in  and  trust- 
ing to  Him  who  is  '  able  and  willing  to  save  to  the  utter- 
most all  who  come  to  God  through  Him !'  Christ  has 
borne  the  punishment  of  our  sins,  and  of  yours  too ;  for  His, 
was  an  all-sufficient  sacrifice.  If  we  are  saved,  it  is  by  be- 
lieving that  He  has  suffered  in  our  stead,  and  that  we  are 
pardoned  for  His  sake.  Then  we  appear  before  Grod  as 
clothed  in  His  righteousness — as  He  appeared  before  Grod 
on  the  cross  clothed  in  our  sins.  It  is  Christ  who  must 
open  Grod's  gates  to  us,  and  then  as  His  redeemed — the 
purchased  of  His  blood,  we  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  in, 
unquestioned." 

She  spoke  rapidly,  for  her  energy  quite  for  the  moment 
overcame  her  diffidence.     Lady  Stanmore  was  much  moved. 
I  cannot  think  this  can  apply  to  me,"  she  said. 
To  whom  then  ?"  asked  Lady  Constance. 
To  people  who  love  God." 

*'  Christ  came  to  save  those  which  were  lost,  not  those 
who  could  go  to  heaven  without  Him." 

"  I  do  not  say  that  any  can  do  that  exactly." 

"  Christ  will  be  an  entire  Saviour  or  none.  If  we  look  to 
any  thing  but  Him,  His  Spirit  is  not  leading  us." 

**  But  we  may  do  our  best,  and  then  He  will  have  mercv 
on  us." 

*'  Had  the  thief  on  the  cross  done  his  best  ?" 

"  No,  that  always  puzzled  me." 

*'  He  was  saved  in  the  only  way  which  is  open  for  us  ; 
he  believed  that  Christ  suffered,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
pardoned,  and  therefore  he  went  to  God  and  sought  the  par- 
don, which  had  been  so  dearly  purchased,  and  so  freely  giv- 
en. Roland  has  done  the  same,  I  have  done  the  same ;  you 
will — oh !  I  trust  you  will  be  able  also  to  do  so  in  time. 
Remember  what  Isaiah  says  of  Christ :  *  He  was  wounded 
for  our  transgressions,  He  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities ;  the 
chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  Him,  and  with  His 

stripes  we  are  healed The  Lord  hath  laid 

upon  Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all.^  You  see,  there  is  no  men- 
tion made  of  our  righteousness,  only  of  Christ's  meritorious, 
vicarial  sacrifice." 

"  Oh !  you  must  speak  plainer  to  me,"  said  Lady  Stanmore, 
smiling  and  colouring. 

"  I  mean  that  His  death  had  such  value  in  God's  eyes, 
that  for  the  sake  of  it,  He  grants  Him  the  pardon  of  all  who 
seek  for  it  through  Him ;  and  by  calling  it  a  vicarial  sacri- 
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flee,  I  mean  of  conne  that  it  ia  a  aaciifioe  of  dae  peariML  for 
another — ^inatead  of  that  othei-^  Chriat  inatead  of  na.*" 

**  Yet  you,  who  aay  yon  are  aaved  ao  entird^  wiAoat 
any  merit  of  your  own,  aeem  to  deaire  ao  much  to  do  wYai 
ia  right.* 

**  Not  half  ao  mach  aa  we  ought,"  anawered  Lady  Cdai- 
atance,  quicUy.  "  Beaidea  we  lore  Him  who  haa  hrred  n^ 
and  He  aaid,  *  if  ye  love  me  keep  my  commandmenta.'  And 
when  we  give  ouraclvea  up  to  Him,  He  pnta  Hia  Spirit  into 
our  hearta— -Hia  pure  Spirit,  and  that  makea  ua  lore  hoH- 
neaa.  Aa  aome  old  writer  aaid,  *  We  vroAfram  life  and  not 
for  life.'  But  atill  if  you  knew  all,  you  would  aee  we  had 
nothing  to  boaat  of;  and  it  ia  that  which  makea  na  feel  ao 
thankful  not  to  have  to  depend  for  gaining  heaven,  on  our 
own  merita.  It  is  auch  an  utiapeakable  comfort  akio,  to  he 
ahle  for  His  sake  to  go  to  God  at  .all  times ;  when  we  have 
done  wrong — for  new  pardon ;  when  we  are  unhappy — for 
comfort ;  and  we  always  find  it,  because  he  '  ever  liveth  in 
heaven  to  make  intercession  for  us."* 

'*  Your  words  are  so  new  to  me,"  aaid  Lady  Stanmore, 
*'  they  really  almost  seem  like  another  language!  But  there 
breathes  such  an  exalted  spirit  over  theise  tmnga  aa  ahnoai 
overpowers  me.  There  must  be  a  great  reali^  in  them,"  of 
which  I,  and  those  I  associate'  with,  have  certainly  no  idea. 
Every  thing  with  you  and  Sir  Roland  seems  to  go  up,  and 
up — to  Cod  ;  and  at  times  I  seem  almost,  to  go  with  you  a 
little  way.  I  cannot  say  what  I  feel  at  moments,  it  seems 
as  if  a  curtain  were  lifted,  shewing  something  indescribable, 
and  bright,  and  awful !  I  almost  seem  as  if  on  the  verge  of 
an  invisible  world." 

"  We  are  so  undoubtedly,"  said  Lady  Constance ;  "  nothing 
but  the  dulness  of But  here  is  Mrs.  Mordaunt  coming  to 


us." 


"  The  discussion  concerning  your  *  mutual  friend'  seems 
to  have  been  very  animated  and  interesting,"  said  that  lady 
as  she  approached  ;  "  shall  I  be  very  imwelcome  if  I  inter- 
rupt it  ?  I  long  for  some  music,  and  your  powers  are  too 
well  known.  Lady  Stanmore,  for  me  not  to  appeal  to  you  to 
take  compassion  on  me." 

"  I  shall  be  very  happy,"  replied  Lady  Stanmore.  "  Lady 
Constance  do  you  not  sing  ?" 

"  Sometimes." 

"  Will  you  sing  with  me  ?" 
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"  Oh !  yes,  if  you  wish  it,  and  if  theje  is  any  thing  we 
both  know." 

They  went  to  the  pianoforte,  and  soon  found  something 
which  suited  them.  Whilst  Lady  Stanmore  was  playing 
the  introductory  symphony  she  said  in  a  low  voice  to  Lady 
Constance, "  I  should  like  to  see  you  again ;  could  you  drive 
out  with  me  to-morrow  ?" 

"  Call  here,  and  I  will,  if  I  can  ;  I  should  like  it  very 
much." 

The  sound  of  their  beautiful  voices  soon  brought  up  the , 
party  from  below,  which  was  in  fact  Mrs.  Mordaunt's  hope 
and  intention  :  for  conversation  had  begun  sorely  to  flag  be- 
tween her  and  her  lady-guests.  The  moment  the  gentlemen 
entered  the  drawing-room,  Lord  Stanmore  took  his  favourite 
station  by  the  side  of  his  lovely  wife,  who  was  ever  glad  to 
have  him  by  her ;  and  Augustus  Mordaunt  also  took  that 
which  was  his  favourite — ^by  Lady  Constance's  side  ;  or 
rather,  as  his  brother  Philip  afterwards  designated  it,  •'  to 
the  north-east  of  her."  He  kept  on  murmuring  small,  inane 
praises  of  her  singing,  during  the  bars  of  symphony  which 
occasionally  occurred  ;  and  small  sighs  sounded  every  now 
and  then  in  her  ear,  which  altogether  excited  Lady  Con- 
stance's risible  faculties  to  so  trying  a  degree,  that  she  had 
difficulty  sometimes,  when  she  opened  her  lips,  to  prevent  a 
burst  of  merriment  from  coming  forth,  instead^f  the  pathetic 
notes  of  Beethoven  or  Kossini. 

Philip  Mordaunt  perceiving  what  was  going  on,  and  ever 
bent  on  mischief,  took  his  station  in  sight  of  Lady  Constance, 
though  concealed  from  others,  and  contrived  to  attract  her 
eye  from  time  to  time,  imitating  in  large  all  his  brother's 
small  performances  ;  till  at  length,  having  succeeded  in  ma- 
king it  impossible  for  her  to  trust  her  voice  at  all,  during  one 
very  important  passage,  he  felt  satisfied  with  his  success, 
and  left  her  in  peace. 

Robert  Mordaunt  in  the  meantime  stood  by,  and  with  the 
air  of  a  connoisseur  propounded  his  admiration  of  both  Lady 
Stanmore's  and  Lady  Constance's  powers.  But  when  the 
latter  retired  from  the  pianoforte,  and  gave  way  to  other 
performers,  his  attentions  were  ostentatiously,  and  pompously, 
devoted  to  her.  He  stood  before  her  making  speeches,  and 
taking  up  her  whole  attention ;  and  stooping,  would  fre- 
quently say  a  few  words  in  a  low  tone,  in  order  that  his  in- 
timacy with  his  noble  and  beautiful  cousin  might  be  observed 
by  the  rest  of  the  company ;  determined  evidently  that  they 
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Lady  CoMtaace  disliked  him  it  all  timea;  and  vow-nm 
diaa  even  She  would  fiun  hire  naen  fiom  the  aofa,  ad 
haye  left  him,  but  he  stood  ao  immediately  before  herj  that 
ahe  could  not  do  so  without  ^akioff  him  to  move,  wfaich-ahe 
was  far  too  shy  to  do  ;^and  thou^  colouring  with  yexatiiQa 
at  his  absurd  and  obtrusive  attenti(ms,  she  was  icMced  toie- 
aign  herself  to  her  fate,  and  sit  still. 

Iisdy  Stanmore,  who  knew  Mr.  Mordanhfs  old  halnt  of 
devoting  himself  pointedly  to  whosoever  waa  the  **bri|^ 
particukr  star"  of  any  party,  and  had  often  himself  sufieted 
from  lus  persecutions,  felt  for  Lady  Constance».tlMiD|^  ahe 
could  niOt  refrain  occasionally  from  giving  her  a  look  which 
made  it  most  difficult  for  her  to  keep  her  countenanco ;  but 
at  length  aeeing  her  look  really  uncomfortable,  she  begged 
Philip  to  go  and  "  get  Lady  Constance  out  of  quarantine.^ 
He  proceeded  immediately  on  his  mission,  and  delif^iting  in 
tormenting  every  body,  went  up  to  his  brother,  and  wbispered 
that  Lady  Stanmore  seemed  much  hurt  at  his  neglect  of  her, 
and  that  in  fact  he  believed  she  had  something  very  paiticn- 
lar  to  say  to  him.  Highly  gratified,  Mr.  Mordannt  went  off 
to  Lady  Stanmore,  who  soon,  bored  to  death  by  him,  fonned 
secret,  strong  resolutions  never  again  to  succour  the  unfor^ 
tunate. 

Philip  meanwhile  seated  himself  by  Lady  Constance. 

"  I  beg  you  will  observe  that  I  do  not  stand  before  you," 
he  said ;  "  for  I  can  afford  to  give  you  freedom,  certain  that 
you  will  not  wish  to  exercise  it  by  leaving  me.  Are  you 
not  infinitely  obliged  to  me  for  delivering  you  from  the 
*  Giant  Despair'  who  was  imprisoning  you  ?" 

^*  I  think  you  might  leave  it  to  others  to  laugh  at  your 
brothers,  and  not  do  so  yourself,"  replied  Lady  Constance 
half  joking,  but  half  gravely.  ''  I  am  used  to  see  brothers 
love  each  other." 

"  Ah !  when  one  has  left  people  behind,  they  seem  so  very 
perfect !" 

Lady  Constance  felt  that  they  did. 

"  But  now  what  would  you  have  me  do  with  sucn.  a 
couple  brothers  as  I  have  ?"  continued  Philip,  "  the  one  such 
a  '  Pomposo  furioso,'  the  other  always  Tull  of  his  *  sentimen- 
talibus  lachrymirorum.'  What  can  happen  ?  I  must  either 
laugh  at  them  to  shew  the  world  I  am  wise  enough  to  see 
their  lollies— or  cry  over  them  to  shew  how  much  1  feel  fcnr 
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*hein,  Yoqr  gentle  nature  might  perhaps  make  you  take  the 
latter  course ;  I  confess  the  former  better  suits  the  temper 
of  my  genius.  But  I  wish  particularly  to  ask  you  one  ques- 
tion. Are  you  in  the  habit  of  making  every  one  in  love  with 
you  ?" 

Lady  Constance  laughed  and  coloured ;  "  J  do  not  call  that 
love,"  she  said. 

"  The  *  sieur '  Robert  means  his  to  be  taken  for  such,  I 
can  assure  you,  and  if  you  manage  well,  I  think  you  really 
might  become  Lady  Constance  Mordaunt !  which  would  not 
sound  so  ill  after  all,  would  it  ?  But  as  for  the  wretched 
Augustus,  his  really  is  love — I  can  see  that." 

"  Then  why  do  you  laugh  at  him  ?" 

"  Because  the  love  of  a  simpleton  is  always  laughable." 

"  I  do  not  think  it  is  ever  a  subject  for  laughter,  when  it  is 
genuine,  let  it  be  in  whom  it  may.  But  as  for  your  brother 
Augustus,  I  think  he  would  like  any  one  who  is  good-natured 
to  him,  and  did  not  laugh  at  him." 

*•  That  is  a  very  sweeping  piece  of  insinuated  censure. 
Lady  Constance,"  exclaimed  Philip,  "  including  a  mother 
and  both  her  eldest  hopes." 

••  You  seem  to  me  by  far  the  worst." 

**  Oh !  no,  I  assure  you,  I  am  sometimes  very  kind  to  him, 
and  take  him  out  a  walk  with  me,  or  shew  him  the  exhibi- 
tion, or  the  Zoological  Gardens.  But  there  he  stood  at  your 
north-east  shoulder — (whispering  by  the  bye  as  if  he  had 
been  the  *  cooling  western  breeze')  and  it  was  irresistibly  lu- 
dicrous !  But  again  I  ask — are  you  in  the  habit  of  making 
every  one  in  love  with  you  ?  I  only  want  to  know — as  you 
will  be  with  us  some  time  I  hope — what  we  have  to  expect 
— ^what  will  be  the  average  of  suicides,  &c.,  which  may  be 
looked  for.  I  have  something  to  do  with  a  life  insurance  of- 
fice, and  it  may  materially  affect  the  funds  of  that  company 
should  you  have  the  habit  alluded  to,  and  stay  long  in  a  place 
like  this,  where  population  is  dense." 

"  Oh  no,  I  have  no  such  habit ;  you  may  be  quite  easy 
about  your  friends.  I  think  however  that  nothing  is  so  ab- 
surd as  to  fancy,  because  people  like  to  talk  to  each  other, 
that  therefore  they  must  necessarily  be  in  love.  There  are 
pleasant  men  in  the  world,  why  should  not  one  be  allowed  to 
talk  to  them  in  peace  ?" 

"  We  were  not,  I  believe,  talking  of  pleasant  men  at  that 
moment,"  replied  Philip.  "  But  even  then,  though  it  may 
perhaps  be  play  to  you,  it  may  be  death  to  the  pleasant  men, 
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tnd-iB  always,  bdieva  me^  a  dangereoa  expttdtaML'  Caii* 
to  try  it,  I  praj!  and  leave  peopte  to  die  of  natmtd  deadbi. 
It  ia  yeiy  difficult  to  define  toe  exact  line  of  demarcatiDn  lie^ 
twe&  *  liking*  and  aometldng  atronger  (a  pang  weqt  throng 
Lady  Constance's  heart,  for  she  felt  that  in&ed  it  was  so) 
and  when  once  that  imperceptible  line  is  past,  retreat  is  im- 
possible— recovery  hopeless.  Therefore,  my  dear  cousin, 
take  the  advice  of  an  old  and  experienced  man,  and  tread 
not  these  precipices ;  for  with  all  yonr  pretended  tenderness 
of  heart,  yon  of  the  flowing  robes,  always  pnt  us  nea^ 
est  the  edge.  However  I  must  now  take  myself  off  and 
leave  you,  lest  I  should  be  set  down  as  one  of*  the  slain; 
which  I  am  not,  mark  you,"  he  added,  shaking  his  head  de- 
fyingly,  "  and  never  mean  to  be  ;  which  fact  1  think  it  best  . 
to  state  at  once,  in  order  that  you  really  may  be  able  to  enjoy 
my  agreeable  conversation,  and  sweet  society  without  scm- 
ple  or  remorse." 

The  moment  Philip  Mordaunt  had  vacated  his  seat,  Au- 
gustus took  up  his  station  again  near  Lady  Constance.  He 
had  not  dared  to  do  so  as  long  as  his  brothers  were  thietra ' 
but  he  lost  not  a  moment  when  they  had  departed.  His 
did  not  venture  to  sit  down  by  her,  but  leant  on'  the  back  * 
of  her  sofa,  and  said — as  nearly  nothing  for  some  time  as' 
possible. 

Lady  Constance  was  too  shy  to  get  up  and  cross  the  room 
alone  (for  she  was  sitting  rather  apart  from  all  the  others) 
and  encouraged  by  her  remaining  near  him,  Augustus  began 
at  last  to  speak  in  intelligible  language,  which  was  highly 
distasteful  and  embarrassing  to  her ;  while  Philip  from  a  dis- 
tance looked  repeatedly  at  her,  glancing  also  at  Augustus, 
and  shaking  his  head  in  a  solemn  reproving  manner  ;  till  at 
last  in  derperation  she  rose,  and  joined  Mrs.  Mordaunt,  who 
was  the  nearest  person  with  whom  she  could  take  refuge. 
She  longed  to  escape  and  go  up  stairs,  but  feared  being 
thought  rude ;  and  soon  after  the  party,  to  her  great  relief, 
broke  up,  when  immediately  wishing  her  cousins  good  night, 
and  thoroughly  wearied,  she  retreated  to  her  own  room. 
When  there  she  sat  for  some  time  enjoying  the  relief  of  soli- 
tude, yet  sad  in  spirit.  Her  arms  hung  listlessly  by  her  side, 
and  it  was  long  before  she  could  rouse  herself  sufficiently  to 
begin  the  task  of  untoiletting. 

"  And  is  this  the  life  that  people  lead  ?"  she  thought. 
"  Oh !  dear  Llanaven  !" 
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Starting  tears  wwmed  her  that  she  must  not  pursue  this 
•nbject,  and  with  a  sigh  as  if  of  parting  with  those  she  loved, 
she  resolutely  closed  that  page  of  fond  recollection 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

"  There  is  companionship  in  Nature's  voice, 
And  her  bright  look  makes  e'en  the  sorrowing  glad. 
But  in  the  crush  of  man — the  tumult's  noise, 
The  heart's  sad  solitude — how  doubly  sad  !" — MS. 

"  O  thou  rich  world  unseen ! 
Thou  curtain'd  realms  of  spirits        *        * 
•        ♦        *        *        *         dost  thou  lie 
Spread  ail  around,  yet  by  some  filmy  screen 
Sliut  from  us  ever  1" — Mrs.  Hemans. 

The  breakfast-table  the  next  morning  was  not  quite  so 
wearisome  a  scene  as  usual,  for  Philip  Mordaunt  made  him- 
self very  agreeable  ;  refraining  moreover,  from  laughing  at 
his  brothers  so  audaciously  as  he  had  done  the  previous 
eyening.  . 

Before  they  had  separated,  a  note  came  from  Lady  Stan- 
more  to  Lady  Constance  inviting  her  to  dine  early  with  her 
that  day,  and  as  the  weather  was  very  hot,  to  take  a  drive 
afterwards  into  the  country.  This  proposal  arrived  just  in 
time  to  save  Lady  Constance  much  embarrassment,  for  Mrs. 
Mordaunt  had  the  moment  before  asked  her  if  she  would  like 
to  go  to  the  opera  with  her  that  evening ;  and  though  she 
would  on  no  account  have  gone  there,  yet  she  would  have 
found  it  very  difficult  to  have  declined  doing  so ;  for  few 
things  are  so  unpleasant  as  having  to  refuse  that  which  an- 
other offers  from  a  good-natured  wish  to  please.  There  is 
aomething  apparently  so  ungracious  in  the  rejection  of  prof- 
fered kindness !  and  it  almost  invariably  gives  offence  ;  par- 
ticularly when,  as  in  a  case  like  the  present,  the  refusal  ne- 
cessarily implies  a  censure  of  that,  in  which  the  kind  propo- 
ser sees  no  harm. 

From  this  difficulty  Lady  Stanmore*s  note  happily  relieved 
poor  Lady  Constance,  who  had  been  sitting  in  nervous  trepi- 
dation— her  cheeks  growing  hotter,  and  her  hands  becoming 
colder  every  instant — ^thinking  how  she  could,  with  most 
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mititode,  uid-leatt-offimce.'4edin«cjgoaf  ^«^ 
dttmt.  1^  inniiedialBlT.  ei^ireBtad  w  siKtibg  iai  Jamizli 
accept  theilEfilation  tomiiiB  frid^  .Lady/Bli»iiiiir>i<ih>>  jhig 
cocun^  who  was  thoroiiglily  good-natured,  matanthr  amedle 
her  doing  so;  teUing  her  '^not  to  consider  her,  ror  mat  she 
would  find  some  one  else  lo-gie^th  her  to  the  openu" 

Lady  Constance  jojfully  wrMe  her  answer,  and  at  three 
o'clock  she  went  to  Lady  Stanmore's.  Lord  Stanmore^was 
going  to  a  pailiamedttuy  iSUist}  ji6T0iey  were  snre  of  the 
whole  evening  to  themselves,  and  at  about  &fe  o'clock  they 
set  out  on  their  drive.  .  Th^  wei^  tp  Hwapstcja^j'  and  ea* 
joyed  exceedingly  the  pure  aur  of  Uie  heaiti[i,'a;iid  the  afmear- 
ance  of  real  country  which  now  and  then  pr^en^  itwf  on 
that  beautifDTside  of  London;  ^uid  then'returniiiW hy  Prim- 
rose Hill  they  drove  all  down  Qitfoid  Street  to  LaAj  Staa- 
more's  house  in  Park  Lane ;  that  particidar  tincC'CH  retott 
being  chosen  at  Lady  Constance's  exprdi»  d^tsure^'as  donbg 
her  former  visits  to  London  she  had  alw^  delighted  in 
seeing  the  evening  sky  from  that  point. 

Certainly  there  are  few  sibenes  which  equsl  Oxford:  SUM 
at  the  time  when  the  sun  is  sinkin^r  in  thefarweoiU  r/Die 
gloomy  avenue  of  houses-.4heinmfy atmospheric  aUen^ 
with  Uie  lurid  sjdendour  of  the  setting,  sun-^-^heinBtaiiM 
clouds,  indistinct  in  their  ragged  ouwnes,  but.  reAMHg 
every  shade  of  swarthy  colouring — altogether  form -a  scene 
of  heavy,  oppressive  grandeur  seldom  to  be  surpassed. 

When  the  spirit  within  one  is  disturbed  and  unhiaj^y, 
these  scenes  assume  a  character  peculiarly  impressive  a^ 
striking.  The  country  with  its  clear  lovely  sunsets,  its  green 
fields,  its  murmuring  rivers  and  shining  lakes,  seems  in  uni- 
son with  the  quiet  griefs,  and  gentle  sorrows  of  the  heart; 
or  even  if  wilder  passions  are  abroad,  nature  rather  soothes 
than  irritates  the  wretchedness  of  man.  But  in  London  the 
unhappy  spirit  has  to  battle  against  every  thing  i  There  is 
gaiety  to  mock  it — ^there  is  misery  to  harrow  it — there  is 
activity  to  keep  it  alive  to  its  sufferings  ;-*-every  thing  in 
short  but  what  it  craves — peace ! 

We  pass,  perhaps,  in  all  the  outward  splendour  of  equi^ 
page  and  attendants — sorrowing,  solitary  creatures — amidst 
throngs  of  human  beings  who  know  us  not,  nor  care  for  us. 
•*  Rivers  of  human  faces"  pass  by  us,  but  not  one  turns  to 
look  on  us ;  or  if  it  did,  could  it  read  the  deadly  agony  which 
perhaps  lurks  within  i 

And  they  too:  have  their  feelings !— -Each  one  of.  those 
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thonsandiB,' who  pass  us  in  the  crowded  *' stony-heurted' 
streets,  is  a  world  to  himself:  a  world  of  love,  and  hate,  and 
griping  want,  and  torturing  anxiety — of  joyful  anticipation— 
or  of  misery-worn,  dull,  dead-heartedness ! 

Then  night ! — ^night,  when  all  the  vaJst  canopy  of  smoke 
which  the  busy  day  kept  pouring  forth,  has  sunk  and  left  the 
sky  at  last  clear  and  bright — ^how  solemn  is  night  over  the 
sleeping  streets !  The  moonbeams  lying  so  white  on  the 
houses,  and  the  shadows  so  doubly  black ;  the  rolling  of  the 
wheels  heard  at  immeasurable  distances  through  the  empty 
squares ;  and  the  church-clocks  taking  up  the  tolling  hour 
from  each  other,  and  repeating  it  all  around,  till  the  last  faint 
chime  scarcely  fall  upon  the  ear !  all  so  sullen — so  moum- 
fnlly  sflent.  And  the  cold  moon  which  goes  so  noiselessly 
along,  over  the  heads  of  the  hushed  multitude — as  if  she 
thought  that  hush  were  peace !  Oh !  would  she  look  with 
intelligent  eye,  on  that  over  which  she  glides  so  gently  and 
mmioved,  what  scenes  would  be  revealed  to  her  watching 
glance !  Unroof  but  one  single  street  of  all  the  miles  of 
habitations  which  compose  the  largest  capital  of  the  world 
and  what  vicissitudes  of  life  would  be  unveiled !  Here, 
death  with  all  its  grim  and  fell  accompaniments — there,  the 
first  child's  welcome  birth !  Here  avarice  and  hatred — 
there  love  and  peace  !  Poverty — sin — luxury — desperation 
— joy^ — ^madness — ^grief !  all  mingled  together — ^yet  all  so 
separate ! 

Thoughts  like  these  make  London  a  scene  of  deep  and 
harrowing  interest  for  those  who  sympathise  with  their  fel- 
low-creatures— ^who  feel  for  human  woe  and  suffering.  And 
amid  the  thousand  causes  of  sorrow  and  regret  which  fill 
the  labouring  mind,  the  only  source  of  real  comfort  flows 
from  the  knowledge  that  all  must  be  right !  That  though  the 
moon — herself  but  a  creature  of  God's  hand — knows  nought 
of  all  the  things  over  which  she  spreads  the  mantle  of  her 
hght,  yet  that  the  Lord — ^the  universal  Father,  knows,  and 
sees,  and  permits  all  this ;  and  that  when  "  The  wrath  of 
man  has  worked  the  glory  of  God — ^the  remainder  of  wrath 
will  he  restrain." 

When  the  drive  was  over  and  the  carriage  stopped  at 
Lord  Stanmore's  door,  the  evening  twilight  was  still  so 
brisht,  and  the  young  moon  was  shining  so  invitingly,  that 
Lady  Stanmore  proposed  to  her  companion  to  take  a  little 
walk  in  the  Park  before  they  went  in ;  and  dismissing  the 
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carriage,  and  taking  the  footman  with  them,  they  strolled 
along  the  crisped  and  parched  grass,  down  to  the  springs 
near  the  Magazine.  The  fine  trees  looked  beautiful  in  the 
moonlight,  for  that  white  tint  served  to  conceal  the  blackened 
hue  of  the  foliage,  and  their  walk  altogether  was  delightful. 

"  These  are  the  hours  I  love  the  best  of  all  the  time  I 
spend  in  London,"  said  Lady  Stanmore — "  these  little  odd 
hours,  stolen  as  it  were  from  the  world.  Dearly  as  I  love 
my  husband,  I  sometimes  enjoy  his  dining  out  alone  at  these 
great  dinners  (for  he  never  leaves  me  for  other  dinners)  that 
I  may  get  a  little  quiet  evening  either  quite  alone,  or  with 
some  one  who  is  really  comfortable  to  me,  as  you  are. 
Sometimes  I  remain  at  home,  and  open  my  windows  to  listen 
to  the  dear  street  organs  which  I  love  so  much !  and  some- 
times I  drive  into  the  country,  or  take  a  walk  like  this.  I 
always  think  London  the  most  romantic  place  in  the  world! 
Many  people  do  not  know  what  I  mean  when  I  say  so,  and 
I  cannot  define  it  myself,  though  I  feel  it.  How  solemn  and 
grand  that  sunset  was  just  now,  and  how  quietly  the  moon 
shines  now  amid  such  thousands  of  human  beings  ;  and  wq 
perhaps  almost  alone,  of  all  those  thousands,  enjoying  it! 
I  never  know  what  it  is  I  feel  at  these  times  ;  a  moumfid, 
tearful  sensation  fills  my  heart  as  if  I  had  once  been  happy, 
and  were  so  now  no  longer  ;  and  yet  I  never  was  so  happy 
in  all  my  life  as  I  am  now.  How  strange  it  is  that  so  many 
things  should  pass  within  us,  which  we  can  neither  control, 
nor  comprehend  ;  which  seem  something  beyond  earth, — and 
yet  are  not  of  heaven — for  they  are  sorrowful." 

*'  I  have  often  wondered,  too,  whence  these  sensations 
come,"  said  Lady  Constance,  '*  and  what  they  are  ;  for  as 
you  say,  they  are  too  sorrowful  to  be  feelings  which  can 
exist  in  heaven,  and  yet  they  soften,  and  refine  the  heart. 
I  think  they  must  be  aspirations  of  our  higher  nature,  pent 
up  in  souls  which  are  too  narrow  for  them.  There  are  some 
things  which  we  know  we  shall  enjoy  hereafter,  but  the 
foretaste  of  which  even,  is  too  much  for  our  poor  spirits 
here.  Music  is  one — that  we  know  we  shall  have  in  per- 
fection, from  the  golden  harps  of  the  angels,  and  the  songs 
of  the  redeemed  ;  yet  music  here — how  sad  it  sounds ! 
amidst  brightest  happiness  often  making  one's  heart  appear 
*  a  fountain  of  tears  !'  Beautiful  scenery,  too,  how  oppres- 
sive that  is  !  but  there  the  everlasting  hills  and  clear  foun- 
tains of  God's  paradise,  will  form  a  part  of  our  perfect  hap- 
piness." 
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**  Yes,  and  love,"  said  Lady  Stanmore, ''  that  too,  is  pain- 
fnl  here— that  too,  will  be  perfect  there.  I  do  not  mean 
only  what  is  usually  called — ^love — ^but  affection  of  all  kinds ; 
doating  love  of  relations— especially  of  children — how  pain- 
ful it  is !  Sometimes  when  I  look  at  my  baby,  and  press  its 
soft  cheek  to  mine,  I  feel  as  if  my  heart  must  burst.  One 
may  truly  say  of  love  like  that,  <  'Tis  bliss  but  to  a  certain 
point — beyond  His  agony !'  Of  all  kinds  of  love  that  cer- 
tainly appears  to  me  the  most  perfect,  for  it  is  unmixed  with 
my  thing  else.  My  husband  loves  me,  or  I  should  soon 
cease  to  love  him  ;  but  besides  that,  he  is  pleasant  to  me  in 
a  thousand  ways ;  and  all  my  friends  I  love  for  something 
in  themselves.  But  my  baby — what  can  it  do  for  me  ?  at 
fxst  it  does  not  even  know  me — and  yet  upon  that  httle  thing 
I  bestow  love  enough  to  fill  the  world." 

**  I  cannot,  I  dare  say,  judge  of  that,"  said  Lady  Con- 
stance, ^  yet  I  can  believe  all  you  say  about  it.  Oh !  it  b 
hippy  that  this  world  is  not  our  last — or  best." 

Lady  Stanmore  sighed.  '' 

"  I  wish,"  continued  Lady  Constance,  "  that  you  felt  a 
clear  hope  of  salvation ;  a  heart  like  yours  cannot  even  here, 
I  am  sore,  be  satisfied  with  earthly  things." 

•*  It  is  not. — But  last  night,  when  we  were  interrupted,  we 
were  speaking  of  being  on  the  verge  of  an  invisible  world. 
What  were  you  going  to  say  about  it  ?" 

"  That  we  always  are  so ;  we  walk  surrounded  by  beings 
invisiUe  to  us." 

**  Why  should  you  think  so  ?"  asked  Lady  Stanmore  ;  "  it 
is  a  most  uncomfortable  idea." 

**  It  is  certainly  imcomfortable  when  we  reflect  on  the  evil 
beings  that  are  ever  at  our  side,  seeking  to  tempt,  and  to 
destroy ;  but  it  is  delightful  when  we  think  of  the  angels  of 
God  who  are  sent  '  to  minister  to  those  who  shall  be  heirs 
of  salvation.' " 

"  How  do  you  know  that  they  are  so  sent  ?" 

«  The  Scriptures  tell  us  of  it." 

"  Wheie> 

«*  In  the  first  of  Hebrews." 

^  I  must,  I  see,  read  the  Scriptures  more  attentively." 

•*  Do,"  said  Lady  Constance  ;  "  you  will  find  them  so  beau- 
tifbl !  as  well  as  comforting  and  strengthening." 

**  But  do  you  really  suppose,"  asked  Lady  Stanmore,  "  that 
Umre  are  spirits  before  my  eyes  at  this  moment,  and  yet  in- 
mflile  to  me  ?  the  thought  is  a  terrible  one." 

VOL.   II.  9 


^  Pidbfttdy  there  tie.  Scripture  giTesnenaacmtobdiefe 
that  there  are  evil  spirits  erer  by  us ;  and  enoouFagee  nala 
hope  tiiat  there  are  also  good  ones  erer  ready  to  aoccoiirtke 
tried  and  tempted  people  of  God." 

<*  Where  ?  does  Scripture  speak  of  it,  besidee  the  paessgs 
you  mentioned?" 

"Yes;  you  remember  when  die  King  of  Syria  sent  hones 
and  chariots,  and  a  great  host  to  compass  the  city  of  DoAm 
about,  in  order  to  take  Elisha  prisoner,  that  his  semuit  was 
afraid ;  and  the  prophet  told  lum  not  to  fear,  for  there  wtn 


behold  the  momitain  was  foU  of  hones  and  charkMs  of  fin^ 
round  about  Elisha.' " 

"  Can  it  really  be  ?  Can  there  be  dreadful,  and'i^omp 
spirits  close  to  us,  and  we  unconscions  of  their  pnMenee  1* 

<^  No  doubt.  Indeed  we  icjaxM  by  our  own  mporirpMiC 
that  disembodied  spirits  must  at  times,  be  in  the  ymty  Mm 
with  us  without  our  seeing  them." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?    Ghosts  t" 

"  Oh !  no,  I  do  not  believe  they  exist.  Bnt  have  jot 
ever  been  in  the  room  when  any  one  hasdied?" 

**  Once— only  once.  It  was  aUtde  brother  of  nune,  swest 
little  creature !  he  died  leaning  on  me,  with  his  dear  ann 
round  my  neck.     It  was  many  years  ago." 

"  His  spirit  when  it  left  the  body  must  then  have  been  in 
the  room,  and  close  to  you,  for  an  instant  at  least — and  yet 
you  could  not  see  it." 

"  That  is  true !  though  it  never  struck  me  before.  But 
what  a  fearful  feeling  this  is  ; — it  seems  to  connect  us  so  inti- 
mately with  another  world." 

^'  It  is,  I  think,  very  awful  I  In  all  probability  also,  sounds 
pass  close  to  our  ears,  and  are  yet  unheard.  We  are  givea 
to  imderstand  in  Scripture,  that  the  moment  the  soul  departs 
from  the  body,  it  is  either  *  present  with  the  Lord,'  or  else 
consigned  to  Satan's  kingdom.  And  can  we  suppose  that 
when  the  painful  moment  of  death  is  past,  and  all  the  glo- 
ries of  heaven  burst  on  the  redeemed  soul,  that  it  utters  no 
sounds  of  joy  and  praise  ?  Or  can  we  believe  that  when  the 
careless,  ungodly,  unbelieving  sinner,  is  seized  by  the  dread- 
ful beings  who  are  in  waiting  for  their  prey,  and  is  dragged 
down — where  it  is  grief  to  think  of !— can  we  believe  that 
no  shriek  of  horror  or  despair  bursts  forth  ?     Yet  no  sound 
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reaches  our  ear — and  men  will  oflen  call  it  '  a  happy  re- 
lease !'  Such  thoughts  as  these  always  make  me  tremble 
for  those  who  have  not  gone  to  Christ,  and  made  '  their 
calling  and  election  sure,'  through  Him ;  and  I  would  never 
willingly  be  with  any  one  at  the  hour  of  death,  by  whose 
side  I  did  not  hope  to  stand  in  the  day  of  judgment." 

They  walked  on  in  silence  for  a  length  of  time,  but  Lady 
Constance  felt  the  arm  that  held  hers,  tremble  violently. 

"  These  things  are  horrible— overpowering  !"  said  Lady 
Stanmore  at  length. 

Lady  Constance  pressed  her  arm  affectionately. 

"  Better,"  she  said,  "to  feel  them  so  now,  dear  Lady  Stan- 
more,  than  then — ^first — when  escape  is  impossible  !  But  I 
like  rather  to  dwell  on  the  bright  side  of  the  subject ;  for  '  it 
is  better,'  as  some  one  said,  '  to  be  drawn,  than  driven  to 
lieaven !'  Think  of  the  extasy  of  joy  when  all  trouble  is 
pasty  and  we  exchange  perhaps  a  sufiering  death-bed  for  all 
the  glories  of  heaven."  Her  voice  trembled,  for  she  thought 
of  her  father. 

**  Do  you  remember,"  she  continued,  afler  a  little  pause, 
"•  the  beautiful  words  in  the  Revelation  ?" 

**  Which  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  *  They  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more  ; 
nether  shall  the  sun  light  on  them,  nor  any  heat.  For  the 
Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  them, 
and  shall  lead  them  unto  living  fountains  of  waters ;  and  Grod 
shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes.  " 

The  tears  swelled  into  Ijady  Stanmore's  eyes,  as  she  heard 
these  woris, 

"  How  new  all  these  things  seem  to  me,"  she  said ; 
"while  your  heart  and  memory  are  full  of  God's  word." 

'*  It  is  a  letter  written  to  us  by  our  best  Friend,"  replied 
Lady  Constance.  "  Dear  Lady  Stanmore,  will  you  not  read 
it,  till  the  Spirit  which  it  promises  fills  your  h^art  with  the 
knre  of  God  and  of  Christ  ?  Then,  then  only,  will  you  be 
leally  happy !" 
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CHAPTER  XnL 

When  Lady  ConBtance  retarned  home  from  Lady  Stan- 
DKyre^s,  she  fomid  the  attentiye  Augustus  ready  to  hand  her 
out  of  the  carriage,  he  having  resigned  the  charms  of  the 
**  ballet"  in  order  to  secure  that  privilege,  hoping  afterwards 
to  enjoy  a  little  conversation  with  her.  She  however  re- 
tired immediately  to  her  room ;  and  he  was  obliged,  much 
to  his  mortification,  to  content  himself  with  lighting  her  can- 
dle, wishing  her  good  night,  and  watching  her  with  a  par 
thetic  look,  as  she  went  up  the  first  flight  of  stairs  from  the 
drawing-room. 

Lady  Constance  went  to  rest  that  night,  happier  than  nh% 
had  been  for  a  long  time  :  she  felt  a  great  interest  in  Lady 
Stanmore,  and  trusted  that  the  hours  they  had- spent  together 
had  not  been  wholly  unprofitable  ;  and  the  God  whom  ske 
had  tried  to  serve,  left  her  not  comfortless. 

The  next  day  being  Sunday,  the  whole  party  walked  to- 
gether to  St.  George's  church,  and  then  returned  home  to 
luncheon.  While  that  essential  occupation  was  going  on, 
Mr.  Mordaunt's  groom  brought  round  his  horses  and  walked 
them  up  and  down  before  the  house. 

"  You  are  going  out  early  to-day,  Robert,"  said  his  mother, 
'*  how  does  that  happen  ?" 

"  I  promised  to  go  to  Roehampton,  Murray  has  got  a  new 
horse,  and  wants  me  to  look  at  it ;  and  if  it  goes  well,  he  is 

to  drive  me  over  to  Hampton  Court  to  dine  with  the  T 's ; 

so  perhaps  I  shall  not  be  at  home  till  late." 

"  What  will  the  Park  do  without  you,"  said  Philip,  "  now, 
when  there  are  so  few  stars  left  ?  The  *  Gog,'  will  be  all  agog!" 

"  Your  language  is  elegant !"  replied  his  brother  contemp 
tuously  ;  "  why  cannot  you  call  things  by  their  right  names 
and  say  *  the  statue  of  Achilles  V  It  sounds  much  better,  ^ 
assure  you.     I  wish  I  could  polish  you  a  little." 

"  Many  thanks  ;  but  I  was  always  particularly  obhged  U 
'  John  Bull,'  for  supplying  me  with  the  very  appropriat 
name  of  *  Gog,'  for  that  unpleasant  man  in  the  green  skir 
and  uneasy  attitude,  opposite  our  Duke's  house.  Don't  yo 
think  '  Gog'  is  a  delightful  name  for  him,  mother  ?    Lad 
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Constance,  does  not  *  Gog'  sound  remarkably  well  ?  go  aris- 
tocratic ;  someti^g  so  decided  and  authoritatiye  in  it. 
'  Gog !'  what  can  one  want  more  ?  Augustus,  you  have 
often  told  me  that  you  knew  nothing  like  it  in  the  Greek  of 
Homer  or  the  Latin  of  Virgil.     *  Gog  !' " 

"  There,  Philip,''  said  his  mother,  "  you  have  convinced 
ns  all  I  dare  say,  by  this  time,  even  Robert,  so  we  will  let 
the  •  Gog'  alone  for  the  present." 

"  I  am  never  to  be  convinced  by  Philip's  rhetoric,"  said 
Bir.  Mordaunt,  with  an  indignant  glance. 

Philip  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  token  of  resignation. 

**  Where  are  you  going,  Philip  ?"  said  Augustus  in  a  timid 
Toice. 

*'  My  steps  are  free  and  unconfined  as  the  wind,  and  the  dust 
in  this  weather.     I  go  unquestioned,  and  unquestioned  come." 

**  You  can  drive  with  us  in  the  carriage,  Augustus,"  said 
Mrs.  Mordaunt,  "  if  you  like  it." 

Augustus'  cauntenance  grew  very  bright. 

"  Constance,  the  carriage  will  be  at  the  door  at  three." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Lady  Constance,  colouring  highly, 
**  but  I  shall  be  going  to  church." 

«  What  again  ]" 
Yes,  I  am  used  to  going  twice." 

You  can  go  in  the  evening  to  some  other  church,  if  you 
like  it,  for  at  St.  George's  the  service  is  at  such  an  inconve- 
nient hour,"  said  Mrs.  Mordaunt,  "  and  then  you  need  not 
lose  youir  drive ;  or  perhaps  (for  she  was  thoroughly  good- 
natured,  and  desirous  of  pleasing  her  young  guest)  you 
would  rather  go  now,  and  then  we  will  dine  early,  and  go 
to  the  Zoological  Gardens  afterwards ;  it  is  quite  the  fashion 
to  do  so  now.  I  vdll  put  the  carriage  off  if  you  would  like 
it  best." 

'•  Thank  you  very  much,"  said  Lady  Constance,  "  but  I 
had  rather  be  quiet  to-day ;  do  not  think  of  me." 

•*  Are  you  not  well,  my  dear  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Mordaunt 
anxiously ;  '*  or  is  it,"  she  added,  looking  sideways  at  Lad^* 
Constance  with  a  smiling  eye,  and  a  mouth  jokmgly  puck- 
ered up,  "  because  it  is  Sunday  ?" 

Lady  Constance  coloured  higher  than  before,  and  said,  "  I 
certainly  do  Uke  being  quiet  on  Sunday." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  am  for  letting  every  body  go  to  heaven 
their  own  way,"  said  Mrs.  Mordaunt ;  "  and  I  dare  say 
yours  is  a  very  good  one  ;  but  I  am  airaid  I  should  find  it 
rather  dull." 

9* 
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Lftdjr  Conitaaca  made  no  tnswer.  '  > 

Mr.  Mordaiml  rose,  wad  linginf  the  Ml,  owbred  U| 

hones  to  be  called ;  he  then  took  Ms  leave  with  somewhat 

of  less  parade  than  usual,  and  the  remaining  quaxtei  sat 

silent,  doing  nothing. 

**  Shall  we  go  iq>  stairs,  Constance  T  said  Mn.  Mnp- 

Lady  Constance  rose. 

"  Yon,  of  course,  are  soing  out,  Philip,''  said  his  mother, 
in  a  low  voice,  and  wiu  a  peculiar  smile,  as  she  passed 
him.  He  nninnured  an  assent ;  then  turning  to  Lady  Con- 
stance, he  whispered, 

"  I  am  not  quite  a  heathen ;  I  am  going  to  church  agaa, 
though  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  go  with  you." 

'*  Augustus,  at  three  I  shall  be  ready,"  said  Mrs.  Mov- 
dannt. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  answered,  consequentially,  ^bot  I  am 
going  to  church ;"  and  he  gave  a  triumphant  and  appropna- 
tiqg  look  at  Lady  Constance. 

His  mother  cast  up  her  eyes  with  an  air  of  resignation  at 
his  folly ;  and  knowing  that  he  wished  to  be  persecuted, 
merely  said,  "Oh!  by  all  means,"  and  passed  up  stain 
with  Lady  Constance. 

The  latter  fondly  hoped  to  escape  Augustus'  unwelcome 
companionship  when  she  went  to  church ;  and  in  order  to 
do  so,  she  sent  her  maid  down  stairs  when  she  was  ready, 
to  summon  the  footman  who  was  to  walk  with  her ;  and 
then  descended  quietly  herself,  without  going  into  any  of 
the  rooms.  But  her  watchful  cousin,  intent  on  his  prey, 
was  sitting  with  the  dining-room  door  open,  on  purpose  that 
she  should  not  escape  him  ;  and  the  moment  her  light  step 
fell  on  the  pavement  of  the  hall,  he  issued  forth  with  his  hat 
on,  and  his  gloves  in  his  hand.  She  was  very  much  an- 
noyed, but  could  not  prevent  his  walking  along  the  pave- 
ment at  her  side,  or  going  into  his  own  mother's  pew; 
though  she  determinately  and  coldly  refused  his  repeated 
entreaties  that  she  would  take  his  arm,  and  sat  as  far  from 
him  in  the  pew  as  possible.  On  their  return  he  still  accom- 
panied her,  making  solemn  observations  on  many  parts  of 
the  sermon,  (all  of  which  he  misunderstood)  and  asserting 
that  "  this  was  the  only  way  to  spend  the  sabbath." 

"  Must  we  part  ?"  he  asked,  as  he  saw  her  preparing  to 
go  up  to  her  room  when  they  got  home. 

''  Certainly,"  she  said  ;  and  disappeared.     After  ahe  had 
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been  in  her  room  some  little  time,  her  maid  brought  her  a 
sealed  note  from  him,  entreating  her  to  come  down  into  the 
drawing-room,  as  he  had  something  of  importance  to  say  to 
her.  She  went  down  accordingly,  and  Augustus,  enchanted 
beyond  measure,  gave  her  a  chair  with  somewhat  of  his 
eldest  brother's  pomp,  added  to  his  own  niaiserie.  This, 
however,  she  declined. 

"  Lady  Constance,"  he  began,  "  I  feel  happy  in  being 
able,  as  I  hope,  to  render  some  trifling  service  to  one, 
whom  it  will  ever  be  my  happiness  to  make  happy." 

Lady  Constance  made  a  slight  inclination.  "  Painful 
duties  arise  in  life  sometimes,  and  this  is  one.  (A  pause.) 
Even  the  duty  of  a  child  must  sometimes  give  way  to 
higher  calls,  though  the  struggle  is  great — to  deeper  senti- 
ments. (Another  pause,  during  which,  *  Pair  martyr,'  was 
plainly  visible.)  These  are  the  things,  Lady  Constance, 
which  make  life  a  battlefield,  (Lady  Constance  wondered 
what  things !)  but  come  what  may  we  must  do  our  duty.  I 
can  no  longer  conceal  from  you,  Lady  Constance " 

He  paused  again,  and  Lady  Constance,  who  had  felt  sev- 
eral times  dreadfully  inclined  to  laugh,  now  on  the  contrary, 
became  alarmed ;  and  vague  ideas  of  some  bad  news  having 
arrived  from  Llanaven,  took  psssession  of  her. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  she  said,  "  pray  tell  me  at  once.  There 
has  been  no  news  from  home,  has  there  ?  Tell  me  directly, 
Augustus." 

"Oh!  dear,  no,"  he  answered  deliberately,  and  with  a 
look  which  seemed  to  say  how  trifling  he  considered  all 
from  thence,  compared  with  his  own  deep  responsibilities. 
"No,  Lady  Constance,  but  it  is  the  having  to  betray  a 
mother's  secrets — I  had  almost  said  confidence — ^but  hap- 
pily she  did  not  confide  in  me,  I  found  all  out  by  providen- 
tial accident. — It  is  the  having  to  betray  a  mAher's  secrets, 
which  is  so  hard  to  flesh  and  blood." 

Why  need  you  do  so  ?"  asked  Lady  Constance,  coldly. 
To  save  one,  who  is — I  will  not  at  this  moment,"  he 
added,  with  an  air  of  proud  self-denial,  "  say  all  that  she  is 
— to  save  her  from  great  distress  and  perplexity,  to  save 
her  from  being  drawn  into  a  vortex !" — he  stopped,  for  ex- 
pressions seemed  to  fail,  and  he  drew  a  deep  breath. 

"  Pray,  Augustus,"  said  Lady  Constance,  "  if  you  have 
any  thing  to  say — say  it,  for  I  wish  to  go  up  stairs  again." 

"  Cruel !"  he  exclaimed,  "  when  I  am  outraging  every 
'eeling  to  serve  you." 
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•*I  can  scarcely  believe  thst  mf  itahg-nrf  AdMK 
KwaitB  me  in  this  hoase,''  she  leiriUed,  (ezeej^gy  uhbtiifjKlL 
liare  added,  hsnne  to  liaten  to  tout  exceeding  aoMieMe^ 
«biit  ^t^iaterer  it  is,  if  yon  wish  to  tdl  it  me,  T  shall  W 
eliliffed  to  jon  to  speak.** 

''I  will,^  he  said,  **aad  yet  nothing  bat  the  sense  of  m( 
be  earnest  desire  I  have  to  render  mysdEf  vahl^ 


^  This  is  intolerable,"  said  Ladj  Constance,  <*  will  'yoa 
tell  me  at  once  what  you  wish  to  say,  or -must  I  go  vmtadL 
hearinffitf 

**  I  ixte  say  it  is  embairassing  for  you  to  be  here,'*  oori- 
tinned  Angnstos,  with  a  protecting  air,  ^  bnt  I  am  happyin 
Conversing  with  you,  and  perhaps  forget,  what  it  may  be 
natural  you  should  feel." 

Lady  Constance  walked  towards  the  door. 

''I  will  speak  then  to  the  point  at  once,  Lady  GCft- 
stance,"  cried  Augustus,  in  consternation,  for  he  had  no 
idea  she  would  have  wished  to  leave  him,  /^  I  will  saf^ 
will  tell  you,  thenr— that  unknown  to  you,  my  mother  is 
making  preparations — for  giving  a  ball  on  Thursday  ntoxL 
There !"  and  he  seemed  overpowered  with  the  iniportailetf 
of  the  intelligence  he  had  communicated. 

**  Is  that  fdl  ?"  said  Lady  Constance,  much  relieved. 

"  That  all !"  exclaimed  Augustus,  wi^  surprise  and  in- 
dignation. "I  thought  I  had  understood  that  you  abomi- 
nated  those  things — ^tbat  they  were  repugnant  to  every  feel- 
ing of  your  nature — ^that  you  abhorred " 

"Thank  you,  Augustus,"  said  Lady  Constance,  kindly, 
"  I  am  really  much  obliged  to  you  for  having  taken  so  much 
trouble  about  me,  and  for  having  told  me  about  this,  as  it  will 
perhaps  spare  me  a  great  deal  of  difficulty ;  for  though  the 
terms  you  use  are  rather  strong,  yet  I  certainly  do  not  like 
those  late-houred  dissipations." 

Augustus'  joy  was  beyond  bounds.  He  was  really  kind- 
hearted,  and  was  rejoiced  to  have  been  of  use,  and  Lady 
Constance's  manner,  so  cordial  to  what  it  had  been  before 
perfectly  enchanted  him.  He  was  beginning  to  pour  forth 
rhapsodies,  but  Lady  Constance  resuming  her  cold,  and 
distant  manner,  said, 

"  I  feel  sure  that  you  are  glad  to  have  been  of  service  to 
me,  Augustus,  in  this  affair,  but  you  would  also  much  obUge 
me,  if  3rou  would  cease  that  foolish  and  useless  way  of  ad- 
dressing me.     We  are  cousins,  and  as  such,  I  should  wish^ 
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always  to  have  a  friendly  feeling  towards  you ;  but  that  is 
all — and  must  ever  be  all,  between  ub.^ 

Augustus  was  daunted  for  a  moment ;  but  his  excessive 
vanity  soon  recovered  from  the  blow  it  had  received ;  and 
feeling  sure  that  Lady  Constance  was  only  concealing  her 
preference  for  him,  from  an  idea  that  it  was  right  to  do  so 
ix  a  time,  he  followed  her  as  she  went  to  the  door,  and 
opening  it  for  hex,  slowly,  so  as  to  detain  her  an  instant,  he 
said, 

"  Lady  Constance,  you  will  not,  I  trust,  always  think  it-^ 
necessary — to  conceal " 

^  I  have  nothing  to  conceal,"  she  replied,  in  great  in* 
dignation. 

**  In  time  1  will  hope " 

«  Never." 

"  Oh !"  he  said  smilingly,  shaking  his  head,  "  we  do  not 
always  know  ourselves !" 

Lady  Constance  thought  that  was  perfectly  true,  but  dis- 
daining to  answer,  she  passed  through  the  half-opened  door, 
and  ran  up  stairs. 

Augustus  Mordaunt's  manner  to  her  was  so  exceedingly 
disagreeable,  that  she  felt  inclined  to  write  directly  to  Lady 
Ashton,  and  say  that  she  must  return  home ;  but  she  felt 
after  a  few  minutes,  that  she  could  not  do  this  without  giving 
great  offence  to  Mrs.  Mordaunt ;  and  remembering  also,  that 
her  coming  at  all  had  been  against  Lady  Ashton's  wish,  she 
felt  averse  to  take  such  a  step  ;  so  she  gave  up  the  idea  of 
writing,  and  hoped  by  continual  repression,  to  ged  rid  in 
time  of  his  distasteful  and  presumptuous  assiduities. 

What  had  been  said  about  the  ball  brought  with  it  also 
much  perplexing  thought  to  one  so  young,  and  so  disinclined 
to  oppose  the  will,  and  wishes  of  others.  Though  she  had 
said,  "  Is  that  all  ?"  at  the  moment  when  her  mind  was  re- 
lieved by  finding  that  that  "  was  all,"  yet  now,  on  thinking 
over  the  subject,  she  found  it  placed  her  in  a  very  disa- 
greeable situation  as  regarded  Mrs.  Mordaunt ;  but  knowing 
that  the  planiest  path  is  ever  the  smoothest,  she  determined 
to  speak  to  her  about  it  as  soon  as  she  could  possibly  find  an 
<qpportunity.  She  determined  not  to  attend  the  ball,  for  she 
knew  Lady  Ashton  would  not  like  it,  and  she  also  well  re- 
membered her  father's  disapprobation  of  those  things,  which 
would  have  been  quite  sufiSicient  for  her,  even  if  she  had  not 
disliked  the  thoughts  of  it  herself.  She  felt  also  for  a  mo- 
ment displeased  at  the  idea  of  being  deceived  into  doing  a 
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diing  which  die  did  not  uppnfwn ;  t^itt  b«Qg  sme  dut  Ife 
Moramimt  had  been  actoited  entirely  ty  a  wieh  to  ptoiM  ■ 
howeTer  nutaken,  that  alight  ahade  of  anger  soon  pnaaell 
firam  her  mind. 

Ifrs.  Moidamit  had  indeed  imagined  that  by  smpriaiiii 
Lady  Constance  into  a  scene  of  that  kind,  she  would  be 
giying  her  s  great  pleasure.  She  had  often  aeen  ffiilswhb 
*»diough  forbidden  certain  things — yet  were  Tery  pad  when 
circnmstances  seemed  to  offer  a  sort  of  apology  for  their 
doing  them;  (those  for  instance,  who  not  being  allowed  to 
waits,  delighted  in  those  dances  where  wahadng  was  intro* 
dnced  under  another  name)  and  sajqposLng  that  Lady  Coiif 
atance  possessed  the  same  lax  principles,  she  thoii|^  Ak 
would  be  but  too  glad  to  find  herself  obliged  to  go  to  so  gay 
and  {feasant  a  tMng  as  a  ball ;  and  therefore,  with  redly 
kind  intention  had  arranged  this  little  surprise  for  her. 

The  next  morning  Lady  Constance  spoke  at  once  aid 
openly  to  her,  on  the  subject,  thanking  h^  so  sincerely,  and 
cordially  for  her  kind  wish  Uy  please  her,  and  enqnessiag 
such  pained  concern  at  seeming  unfflrateful,  (the  tears  springs 
ing  into  her  eyes  as  she  spoke)  that  Mrs.  Mordaunt,  after 
the  first  moment  of  displeasure,  kissed  her  aflertionately, 
saying,  she  was  ^  a  dear  creature,  though  a  sad  little  Pu& 
tan  ;^  and  a  greater  degree  of  kindly  feeling  and  intimaey 
was  established  between  them,  from  that  moment,  than  had 
ever  before  existed. 

They  spent  the  rest  of  the  morning  in  "  unavoidably  post- 
poning" the  unhappy  ball,  and  much  pleasant  conversation 
passed  between  them  whilst  so  employed. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  Lady  Constance  and  her  friends 
set  off  for  Scotland ;  and  their  journey  having  been  happily 
accomplished,  the  party  found  themselves  in  a  small  but  tol- 
erably comfortable  house  in  the  neighboiurhood  of  Loch  Lo- 
mond. Mr.  Mordaunt  had  engaged  a  moor  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, and  whilst  he  and  his  brothers  were  shooting, 
Mrs.  Mordaunt  and  Lady  Constance  wandered  about  the 
beautiful  scenery  that  surrounded  the  Loch. 
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When  the  first  ardour  of  the  chasse  was  over,  it  was  pro- 
posed taking  a  little  tour  ;  but  Mr.  Mordaunt,  who  had  some 
little  discernment — ^though  not  much — ^had  found  out  by  that 
time,  that  his  devotions  were  any  thing  but  acceptable  to 
Lady  Constance  ;  and  though  marvelling  that  so  handsome 
a  person  as  himself,  and  with  so  good  a  fortune,  should  fail 
in  creating  aq  interest  where  he  desired  it,  yet  finding  that 
such  unfortunately  was  the  case  in  the  present  instance,  he 
accepted  an  invitation  from  a  friend  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  went  to  stay  some  weeks  with  him  at  his  house,  instead 
of  accompanying  the  tourists  in  their  journey.  With  many 
pompous  speeches  he  took  leave  of  his  *■  fair  cousin'  and  of 
his  mother,  and  left  them  to  the  care  and  guardianship  of 
Philip  and  Augustus. 

Augustus  was  enchanted  at  seeing  one  rival  off  the  field, 
and  his  assiduities  towards  Lady  Constance  became  greater 
than  ever.  He  was  far  more  insufferable  to  her  than  even 
his  eldest  brother  had  been,  for  to  the  weakest  intellect,  he 
joined  the  most  egregious  vanity.  He  was  good-looking — 
all  the  family  were  so — and  thought  himself  particularly 
irresistible.  He  was  exceedingly  afraid  of  his  mother,  and 
of  his  brothers  also,  because  they  laughed  at  him  without 
his  ever  being  able  to  discover  why ;  and  Lady  Constance 
having  at  first  pitied  his  embarrassment,  and  spoken  kindly 
to  him  (as  she  would  have  done  to  a  frightened  child,)  he 
set  it  down  immediately  in  his  mind  that  she  must  be  in  love 
with  him.  This  fancy  never  left  his  head,  and  believing 
that  the  coldness  which  she  soon  found  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  shew,  was  only  timidity  on  her  part,  he  sought  to  re- 
assure her,  by  patronizing  speeches  and  encouraging  looks  ; 
and  ^ough  she  told  him  perhaps  six  times  a-day,  that  his 
attentions  displeased  her,  he  considered  it  merely  as  the 
proper  thing  to  say,  and  was  in  nowise  discouraged. 

Her  provocation  was  extreme,  and  she  would  often  sit  for 
hours  in  her  own  room  in  order  to  avoid  him.  She  wished 
herself  at  Llanaven  a  thousand  times  a-day  ;  and  yet  again 
a  thousand  times  felt  it  was  best  to  be  away  ;  for  the  petty 
annoyances  of  her  present  life,  were  far  less  trying  she 
knew  than  the  heart-struggles  she  would  h^ve  to  endure 
there. 

Mrs.  Mordaunt  and  Philip  were  excessively  amused  at 
Augustus'  proceedings,  and  encouraged  him  by  being  unusu- 
ally gracious,  and  cordial ;  but  at  last  Philip  perceiving  that 
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It  maayei  Udy  Conitiace,  detenniMa  l»  f!^  iH  <MHi  ill* 
take.  '  *^ 

They  ware  going  out  one  day  in  a  boat  taoab  of  Ab 
idiads  in  iha  Looh,  whon  Mm.  fifoKdaimt  lutring  fotgOtttMfc 
gffmf>thing  IB  the  hoaBe,  aftttr  Lady  Conatance  and  Angmidb 
were  in  the  boat,  retunied  with  Ffailip  to  fMch  it;  Ladf 
Conatanoe  waa  going  to  ibUow  them,  when  AogiMn  llifafe 
lag  it  woiU  be  a  veiy  acceptable  piece  of  pleaiMiitiy,  poah 
•d  off  ftom  the  ahoie,  and  declared  he  woiud  row  h^to  An 
ialand,  and  leave  the  othera  to  foUow  in  anoduM'  boat,  flm 
xeqaeated  him  to  letoni,  aad  inaiated  indeed  tm  lua  doitillf  8% 
bnt  he  only  lauf^ed,  and  said,  *^he  knew  ahe'wiihad  V^  ba- 
diaob^^  r  till  finding  all  argnment  uaeleaa,  Ab  wna  ao  lo;^ 
'  tremely  diipleaaed  that  she  sat  perfectly  aiknt,  awiiaArtbl 
even  to  anawer  a  word  that  he  said. 

He  waa  not  uaed  to  the  water,  and  rowed  Teiy  31,  and  liui 
boat  lodwd  from  aide  to  aide  so  vMently  that  at  timea  Ladtf 
Conatance  waa  really  alarmed  for  her  fife ;  bnt  having  maU 
an  exclamation  of  fear  at  one  pardcolariy  dreadfnl  liiieh;attl 
leceiviiig  the  aaaurance-— by  no  meana  consc^atoiy — firanl 
him,  that  **  she  need  not  fear,  for  if  iAib  went  down,  ha  wtti 
determined  to  perish  with  heir" — accompanied  by  a  andki 
which  waa  meant  to  be  particularly  <'  fin  et  nudicieoz,*  As 
determined  for  the  future  to  represa  her  terror,  and  ait  a* 
quiet  as  the  existing  circumstances  would  allow.  ^ 

Philip  meanwhile  having  perceived  what  was  going  on, 
abruptly  left  his  mother ;  and  calling  to  a  lad  to  help  him 
to  push  off  another  boat,  he  jumped  in,  and  seizing  the  oars 
was  soon  in  hot  pursuit.  Augustus  saw  him  from  a  distance, 
and  exerted  himself  more  vigorously  than  ever,  but  Philip's 
more  stalwart  arm  made  his  little  skiff  soon  gain  up9n  the 
other.  Lady  Constance  was  truly  thankful  for  this  pros- 
pect of  deliverance,  whilst  Augustus  continued  to  cheer  her^ 
as  he  fondly  imagined,  with  hopes  of  escaping  from  their 
pursuer. 

"Don't  be  afraid.  Lady  Constance,  we  shall  beat  him 
yet."  "We  shall  have  a  pleasant  stroll  together  on  the 
shore  still  before  he  can  come  to  disturb  us."  "  We  shall 
enjoy  our  row.  a  quarter  of  an  hour  yet,  before  he  interferes 
with  us,"  &c. 

Seeing  his  brother  however  gaining  on  him  much  more 
^an  he  liked,  he  turned  the  head  of  the  boat  away  from  the 
jaland  which  they  had  nearly  reached,  and  rowed  out  again 
into  the  open  loch.     Lad^  Constance  now  grew  desperate, 
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and  though  not  much  versed  in  such  matters,  she  got  up  and 
taking  hold  of  the  rudder,  suddenly  turned  it  so  as  to  point 
the  boat's  head  again  towards  the  shore  of  the  island. 

Augustus  was  exceedingly  vexed ;  but  he  tried  to  laugh  it 
off,  saying,  *'  It  was  astonishing  how  people  would  some- 
times disappoint  themselves  rather  than  shew  what  they 
likad ;"  and  Philip  having  by  this  time  come  up  with  them 
—in  a.  voice  of  thunder,  and  with  flashing  eyes,  ordered  his 
brother  instantly  to  row  to  the  shore,  and  let  Lady  Constance 
land.  All  Augustus'  old  fear  of  Philip  returned  when  he  re- 
ceived this  fierce  injunction,  and  he  began  to  fear  he  had 
gone  too  far  in  his  sportive  wit.  He  obeyed  therefore,  and 
Lady  Constance,  to  her  great  relief,  in  a  few  moments  found 
herself  again  safe  on  solid  ground. 

As  soon  as  they  had  all  three  landed,  Philip,  knowing  that 
Lady  Constance  was  then  beyond  the  reach  of  annoyance 
fiom  Augustus,  felt  his  love  of  tormenting  return  strong  upon 
him.  Still  keeping  up  the  appearance  of  violent  anger, 
which  had  at  first  been  perfectly  natural,  he  drew  Lady  Con- 
stance's arm  through  his,  and  placing  himself  between  her, 
and  his  brother,  exclaimed  with  a  menacing  air, 

"  Augustus,  your  aim  is  perceived ;  and  though  doubtless 
had  Lady  Constance's  heart  been  disengaged,  your  talents 
and  abilities  could  not  have  failed  to  make  her  completely 
devoted  to  you,  yet  learn  to  your  confusion  that  her  heart  is 
no  longer  hess — ^nor  yours — but  mine !  I  claim  her  as  my 
own !  We  are  engaged  to  each  other  by  mutual  vows,  and 
promises  innumerable!  Speak  to  her  again  therefore — at 
your  peril !" 

Augustus  was  rendered  furious  by  this  announcement ;  he 
had  fett  convinced  that  Lady  Constance  had  but  one  feeling 
in  life,  and  that  that  one,  was  devotion  to  himself;  and  he 
would  not  tamely  submit  to  have  this  bright  castle  of  vanity 
thus  crumbled  to  the  earth.  His  fear  of  his  brother  vanished 
for  the  instant,  before  the  violence  of  his  excitement ;  and 
he  insisted  that  Lady  Constance  was  his,  and  his  alone. 

"  Ask  her !"  said  Philip  coolly. 

Augustus  appealed  to  Lady  Constance  in  vehement  terms ; 
hot  before  she  could  utter  a  word,  Philip  exlcaimed,  "  There 
you  heard  what  she  said." 

"  I  did  not  hear  her  voice,"  replied  Augustus. 

**  Then  you  should  have  listened !  she  said,  '  she  was 
mine,  and  mine  only ;'  and  she  will  prove  it  to  you  by  going 
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wbBn  I  .kad  her,  while  voa  oniat  nurtaatJ^nton,  jnihAf 
iflj  mother  here.    Now  begone!" 

AuguaUiB  stm  hesitated ;  but  Philip  tdm»f  holdcfi^Leljf 
ConaUnce  gently  but  finnlj  by  the  wiiat,  ceiiiiii«Msed  aoMH? 
hling  xsp  aledge  of  rocka — ai^)portiiig  her  with  such  eCvengA^ 
that  her  feet  acarcely  needed  the  ali^  hold  thegr  ooidd  take 
of  the  nigged  pathway — till  the  onhapmr  Angnatna  aeang 
all  iimher  remonatnince  naeleaay  proceeded  alowly  tofwarda 
the  boata. 

Lady  Conatance  waa  really  terrified  by  Philip^o  wmdi 
and  manners.  Her  first  fear  of  him  retomed  to  her  nHai 
'  and  ahe  thought  she  had  only  eac^>ed  firom  an  idioti  to  ftR 
into  the  hands  of  a  madman.  When  they  had  reabhqd^ 
amooth  spot  however  he  releaaed  her  arm,  and  gave  wa^  ta 
an  overpowering  burst  of  laughter.  She  stiU  feared  ibr  his 
senses,  and  her  terrified  look  adding  to  his  nncontoolhMs 
merriment,  only  prolonged  the  term  of  her  fears ;  for  ho.ooiil 
make  no  inteUigible  sound ;  and  it  waa  long  ere  he  coidd 
cease  wiping  away  the  tears  his  immoderate  mirth  canaed  ta 
flow. 

« I  beg  your  pardon,"  at  laat  he  said,  **  I  will  apeak  in  a 
minute."  <  ,  ,       - 

Lady  Constance  then  saw  that  her  fears  were  vain,  and 
relievcMl  from  her  anxiety  she  could  not  help^laoghing  wilh 
him ;  and  Augustus  was  gone  some  little  distance  before  they 
were  become  composed,  and  rational  again. 

In  a  few  minutes  however,  a  new  fear  seemed  to  seize 
upon  Lady  Constance,  and  she  exclaimed  earnestly, 

'*  Oh !  call  him  back  pray,  Philip,  call  him  back,  and  tell 
him  it  was  but  a  joke  about  our  being  engaged,"  and  she 
called  him  herself  at  the  height  of  her  voice. 

"  If  you  choose  to  have  him  back,"  said  Philip,  "  I  declare 
I  will  leave  him  here,  and  go  back  myself,  and  will  never 
help  you  again." 

But  Lady  Constance's  mind  was  too  much  excited,  and 
again  she  called  to  Augustus,  and  signed  for  him  to  return. 
Too  happy  to  obey  her,  he  instantly  turned  the  boat's  head 
and  rowed  back  again  towards  the  island. 

"  Why  have  you  brought  him  back  1"  said  Philip  indig- 
nantly, "  Lady  Constance  must  I  believe  that  you  like  that 
intolerable  silly  ton  /" 

"  Like  him !  oh !  no,  I  cannot  bear  him !  I  beg  your  par- 
don for  saying  so — ^but  he  torments  me  to  death.  But  I  am 
so  afraid — as  he  becomes  sullen  sometimes — that  he  may  re- 
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fbae  to  return  with  Mrs.  Mordaimt,  and  may  employ  himself 
in  writing  to  that  fellow-clerk  of  his  in  the  Foreign  office, 
to  whom  he  sends  such  volumes  every  day;  and  if  he 
should  mention  your  ridiculous  account,  and  it  was  repeated, 
it  might  reach  Llanaven.  Oh !  Philip,  he  is  near,  if  you 
have  really  any  firiendship  for  me,  tell  him  it  was  only  a 
joke.** 

"  I  devour  my  own  words !  never !" 

But  seefng  distress  evidently  painted  on  Lady  Constance's 
face  ;  and  having  himself  moreover  some  little  private  rea- 
sons for  not  wishing  a  report  like  the  one  in  question  to  reach 
England,  he  promised  quickly  to  arrange  the  matter  with  his 
brother. 

When  Augustus  had  landed,  he  came  up  to  Lady  Con- 
stance with  a  look  of  such  imbecile  triumph  on  his  counte- 
naml^,  that  Philip  felt  tempted  if  throw  him  into  the  loch. 
He  did  not  do  so  however,  but  addressing  him  in  a  low, 
solemn  voice,  he  told  him  "  that  if  a  syllable  of  what  had 
passed  was  repeated  by  him,  either  by  letter  or  word  of 
mouth,  to  any  Uving  soul,  excepting  his  mother,  his  prospects 
in  life  would  be  ruined  for  ever.  Instant  expulsion  from  the 
Foreign  office,  and  all  future  hopes  in  that  quarter,  would  be 
the  fint  step,  and  it  was  impossible  to  say  what  would  be  the 
second! 

"  And  now,"  he  added,  "  having  warned  you,  I  bid  you 
again  depart.  As  you  row  our  mother  here,  you  may  freely 
pour  forth  all  your  griefs  and  wrongs  to  her ;  but  a  syllable 
to  any  one  else,  and  you  know — or  rather,"  he  added  im- 
pressively, "  you  do  not  know — what  will  happen  !" 

"  Why  did  you  not  make  him  promise  V^  said  Lady  Con- 
stance, when  she  saw  Augustus  again  in  his  boat  rowing 
away ;  for  she  felt  but  half  satisfied. 

"  Make  him  promise,  my  dear  cousin !"  replied  Philip, 
"  certainly  not.  That  would  have  made  him  suppose  that  I 
depended  upon  him ; — whereas  I  mean  him  to  feel  that  he 
depends  upon  me !  and  happily  he  believes  every  word  I 
say.  Let  me  advise  you  never  to  give  orders  in  such  a  way 
as  to  allow  people  to  fancy  you  can  be  disobeyed,  if  you  do, 
you  may  be  sure  you  will  be." 

*•  But  why  did  you  say  he  might  tell  his  mother  ?" 

"  Because  I  know  he  dare  not  for  his  life ;  besides  which 
I  should  not  mind  if  he  did  tell  her.    If  he  does  not,  I  shall." 

"  Tell  her  what  ?" 

"  That  we  are  engaged,"  answered  Philip  very  solemnly. 
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9*TiM  wovdt  wUdk  I  qpoke,  and  wlaek  TiW'di&i 
dtct^  in  tkit  SooOand  yoa  know,  ize  soffieiMitof  itwrtMim 
ina  coint  of  laWytooonatitiiteQB  maaaadwile;  aoj^oacM^ 
nol  retiaety  even  if  yon  witlied  iL  But  I  haire  ap  imr  af 
that  being  the  caae." 

Philip  Mordaimt  waa  ao  incoi^paraUe  an  actor,  dial  hji 
mother  even,  who  knew  him  b^st,  waa  continnaliy  takaa  ip 
by  him ;  and  Lady  Conetance,  who  waa  lawiaad  to  Ait 
apeciea  of  joking,  at  that  moment  really  felt  an  ac|iial  tnrar 
take  posaeesioa  oi  her ;  for  ^boogh  Plulip  had  alw«ya  baia 
4m  the  pleaaantest  terma  with  her,  and  had  never  ahewnher 
any  thmg  bat  a  brother'a  kindneea ;  yet  in  hia  vain  .ani 
extraordinary  family,  she  felt  as  if  she  could  be  aeewMf 
nothing.  Her  persecntor  however  not  wishing  vealiy  to  ter- 
rify her,  and  seeing  she  waa  uncomfortable,  haatened  le 
rdieve  her  in  part  by  aajijng, 

"  Bnt  do  not  fear ;  1  wiU  promise  never  to  claiat  yBa,.4fl| 
yon  claim  me  \  so  unless  Augustas  beaia  witneaa  ngaowt «% 
your  fote  lies  in  your  own  handU  No,  my  dear  conain,'^  h^ 
Gontinned,  in  his  cordial  (feasant  way,  ^there  ia  hsnpily 
wiling  of  that  sort  between  us,  though  I  feel  a  wondecM 
drawing  of  heart  towards  you.  I  never  had  a  nster,  ant 
have  often  longed  for  one,  and  yon  aeem  more  like  it,  thai 
any  body  I  ever  met.  You  do  not  mind  my  alvraya  oalliM 
3rou  '  cousin,'  do  you  ?  I  am  so  tired  of  Robert's  formu 
*  Lady  Constance,'  and  Augustus'  sentimental  '  Lady  C^p-U' 
stance,^  that  I  hate  the  very  sound.  My  mother's  'Con- 
stance' sounds  charming ;  but  I  should  not  perhaps  quite 
like  that  from  my  lips ;  but  may  I  always  call  you  '  dear 
cousin,'  or  '  fair  cousin,'  or  even  ^ plain  cousin'  sometimes  ?" 

Lady  Constance  smiled.  "  Take  care,"  she  replied,  '*  lest 
we  should  quarrel  irreconcilably  in  the  latter  case.  Do  3rou 
not  remember  that  when  Horace  Walpole  was  asked  to  make 
up  a  quarrel  between  two  ladies,  he  said, '  Did  they  call  each 
other  ugly  V  'No.'  '  Then,'  he  said,  *  perhaps  I  may  suc- 
ceed.' However  you  may  call  me  by  whatever  name  makes 
you  feel  me  the  most  of  a  friend,  and  relation." 

"  You  are  truly  kind,"  said  Philip,  "  I  often  long  to  talk 
to  you  as  if  we  had  known  each  other  all  our  lives.  I 
have  no  one  who  is  quite  comfortable  to  me  here.  My  dear 
mother  listens  to  me  with  exemplary  patience ;  but  then  I 
feel  that  it  is  patience,  and  I  want  sympathy.  Now  you  I 
am  sure  would  sympathise  with  me — if  you  knew  I  was  in 
trouble." 
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**  My  dear  Philip,  I  am  sure  I  should,"  said  Lady  Con- 
stance with  energy,  for  her  heart  melted  at  the  idea  of  any 
one  being  in  trouble. 

*•  Now  yon  are  really  my  own  delightful  cousin,"  he  an- 
Bwered,  taking  her  hand  and  kissing  it  with  the  utmost  afiec- 
tioo,  **  and  I  will  talk  to  you,  and  tell  you  all  my  misery. 
Yon  see — ^I  am  engaged !  but  I  can't  marry  ;  and  that  trou* 
bles  me." 

You  are  engaged?"   said  Lady  Constance,  surprised, 
then  marry.     You  are  not  very  poor,  are  you  ?" 

**  Oh  ?  no,  I  am  getting  on  very  well ;  but  my  *  love'  is  a 
minor,  and  rich  ;  and  her  guardian  will  not  hear  of  me,  and 
finbids  roe  the  house,  wanting  her,  I  am  sure,  for  his  own 
son — ^like  all  old  guardians  in  plays  and  farces ;  so  for  the 
next  two  years  I  cannot  marry,  and  can  only  see  her  indeed 
occasionally,  and  at  other  people's  houses ;  for  since  my  un* 
fortunate  proposal,  he  keeps  her  entirely  in  the  country,  and 
seldom  allows  her  even  to  go  to  his  sister,  who  is  in  town. 
She  was  there  however  the  last  Sunday  we  were  in  liOndon, 
and  it  was  with  her  that  I  went  to  church  that  evening,  for 
she  is  a  good  girl,  and  as  lovely  as  she  is  good ;  much  too 
good  indeed  for  me  !  I  wish  you  knew  her,  Constance. — 
There !  now  that  I  am  talking  of  Clara  all  reserve  seems 
gone  with  you,  and  I  can  and  may  call  you  Constance,  may 
I  not?  it  seems  so  natural  and  comfortable.  But  do  you  not 
pity  me  ?" 

"  I  do  truly ;  but  still  you  know  that  she  loves  you,  and 
yon  know  that  you  love  her  ;  is  not  that  joy  enough  ?  and 
after  two  years,  if  all  goes  on  well,  you  will  b^  happy — how 
happy !"  and  a  cloud  rested  on  her  beautiful  brow.  "  But 
tell  me  about  her,  and  about  yourself,"  sjje  continued,  "  for 
I  am  sure  it  must  be  a  relief  to  speak,  Clara — what  is  she  ?" 

**  Clara  Leslie,  she  is  very  lovely, — not  perhaps  so  strictly 
so  as  you  are,  but " 

**  Never  mind  comparisons,"  said  Lady  Constance  laugh- 
ing, "she  is  beautiful  in  your  eyes,  for  she  has  the  best 
beauties,  goodness  and  love  for  you,  and  that  is  enough  to 
make  you  happy.     Now,  go  on  till  you  are  tired." 

"  Ah !  when  will  that  be  ?" 

He  went  on  however,  and  relieved  his  heart  by  pouring 
it  forth  into  Lady  Constance's  .kind  ear.  She  grieved  over 
his  troubles,  but  as  she  listened  to  them,  her  own  sadder 
ones,  disturbed  by  his  words  from  the  depths  in  which  she 
endeavoured  in  general  to  bury  them,  rose  up  in  such  over* 
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wbjelniiiig  force,  Aat,  leudng  her  face  on  her  hudi^  ab 
gave  way  to  imcontiollable  tears. 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  distress  yon,  my  dear  oonaiiii^  said 
Philip  Mordaunt,  with  rnnch  emotion ;  ^  I  will  not  say  an* 
other  word  of  my  foolish  Ioto." 

"  Oh,  yes !"  said  Lady  Constance,  '^  go  on,  and  do  «at 
mind  me ;  it  is  a  relief  to  cry  sometimea — oTen  for  notfaiiig;" 
and  her  tears  flowed  afresh  at  thinldng  how  much  she  Sad 
to  weep  for. 

After  a  time  Angostus  and  his  mother  arrived  at  the  little 
island ;  the  former  being  evidently  very  sullen  and  Toiy  m^ 
happy ;  and  after  a  rather  dull  walk  (for  Lady  Constance  aod 
Philip  were  both  saddened  by  their  late  conversation),  tbsy 
all  returned  to  the  mainland.  - 

Lady  Constance  was  now  much  more  at  her  ease  than 
she  had  been  before  with  her  relations.  She  felt  a  great 
regard  for  Mrs.  Mordaunt,  who  was  an  amiable  penon 
and  full  of  agreeable  conversation,  and  who  was  indefiuigir 
ble  in  the  endeavour  to  make  the  time  pass  {deasantly  tolMir; 
Augustus  was  subdued — and  for  Philip  she  really  felt  a  giept 
affection.  She  saw  much  in  him  that  was  soliAy  good,  and 
amiable,  though  mixed  with  a  good  deal  of  woiidUness  and 
vanity.  He  would  often  talk  with  her  on  serious  subieclai 
which  he  promised  to  think  more  of,  than  he  had  himexta 
done ;  and  he  said  he  should  like  her  to  know  and  talk  with 
Clara  Leslie  and  help  her  to  clearer  views  than  she  then 
had.  She  could  not  however  always  persuade  him  to  be- 
have to  Augustus  as  she  wished ;  for  he  would  often  en- 
courage him  in  his  folly  ;  and  then  at  other  times,  when  re- 
ally he  might,  by  accident,  have  spoken  a  sensible  word,  he 
scared  his  few  sgnses  from  him,  by  his  contemptuous,  dog- 
matical manner. 

Augustus  Mordaunt  was  certainly  a  person  whom  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  improve.  The  least  rebuff  seemed  to 
annihilate  him — excepting  when  his  vanity  was  concerned 
— and  the  smallest  meed  of  praise  made  him  think  herself 
Solon  redivivus.  He  was  not  able  for  a  length  of  time  per- 
fectly to  fathom  the  affair  of  the  engagement,  for  he  saw 
evidently  that  though  Philip  and  Lady  Constance  were  much 
more  together  than  they  had  hitherto  been,  yet  that  there 
was  no  love  between  them ;  and  his  own  hopes  would  flicker 
up,  if  Lady  Constance  for  a  moment  forgot  the  cold  cau- 
tion which  he  found  so  necessary,  though  it  was  so  unconge- 
nial to  her  nature.     Once  indeed  when  she  felt  pained  at 
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aomething  Philip  had  said  to  him  and  spoke  kindly  when 
the  former  had  left  the  room,  he,  recovering  the  whole  of 
his  presumption  in  an  instant,  turned  to  her  sa3dng, 

"  Ah !  Lady  Constance,  I  knew  the  truth  would  come  out 
at  last !"  and  was  about  to  pour  forth  a  volume  of  absurdity, 
when  she  stopped  him  by  saying, 

*'  Augustus,  I  shall  speak  to  you  no  more,  since  I  find  you 
are  wesik  enough  to  imagine  I  can  have  any  motive  in  being 
kind  to  you,  beyond  that  of  the  commonest  compassion." 

This  severe  rebuke  had  happily  the  desired  effect,  and 
nothing  more  was  heard  of  his  hopes  or  pretensions ;  and 
daring  the  remainder  of  their  stay  in  Scotland,  he  contented 
himself  by  being  silent,  and  very  cross,  and  by  pointedly 
avoiding  Lady  Constance  on  all  occasions. 

After  having  made  several  little  tours,  the  party,  joined 
again  by  Mr.  Mordaunt,  returned  to  London,  and  at  last  the 
sad  yet  joyful  day  was  fixed  for  Lady  Constance's  return  to 
Llanaven.  Lady  Ashton  wrote  a  pressing  invitation  to  Mrs. 
Mordaunt  to  accompany  her  charge  back  into  Cornwall,  and 
give  her  the  pleasure  of  a  visit ;  and,  Mrs.  Mordaunt,  who 
was  much  softened  in  her  dislike  of  Methodists,  and  felt  a 
real  affection  for  her  young  cousin,  whose  extreme  amia- 
bility and  unaffected  piety  had  greatly  won  upon  her,  ac- 
ceded with  pleasure  to  the  proposal  and  accompanied  by 
Philip  Mordaunt  set  out  with  Lady  Constance  for  Llanaven. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


"  Hoan  came  for  me  in  which  no  consolation  would  appease  my  heart,  in 
which  1  in  vain  combated  myself,  and  said,  '  Now  I  will  read,  and  then 
pny,  and  then  sleep;'  but  yet  anguish  would  not  leave  me,  but  followed 
me  rtill  when  I  reeuJ,  prevented  me  from  prayer,  and  chased  away  sleep, 
many  such  hours  have  been." — F.  Bremkr. 


Life  had  gone  on  most  smoothly  with  Lady  Ashton  du- 
ring Lady  Constance's  absence.  She  had  heard  repeatedly 
from  both  Sir  Roland  and  Henry,  and  received  good  ac- 
counts of  both.  Sir  Roland,  who  had  also  written  continu- 
ally to  Lady  Constance,  was  still  fully  employed  in  the  bu- 
■ineM  of  his  mission ;   he  deeply  regretted  his  prolonged 
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abtence,  md  added  that  k  waa  impoaaKda  ftf  liiBi^y«|!ila 
name  a  tuna  for  hia  letom.  He  apoke  to  Lady  CUaaalaaii 
in  unabated  teima  of  hia  deep  attachmdnl,  and  mAahmfflk 
naaa  with  which  he  locked  forward  to  the  time  "Hrhieai^tmf 
ahoold  meet  again,  neyer  he  hoped  more  to  part^  Thaaa 
lettera  filled  her  with  sadneaa,  thbnn^  they  no  loager  vert 
her  heart  aa  once  they  had  done.  She  fek  her  ngaiA  Ibr 
him  grew  eren  atronger  and  stronger ;  for  hia  was  a  ehar* 
acter  whose  beauty  waa .  the  more  Yaloed,  the  mafo  it  waa 
known ;  and  her  «^orta  to  bring  her  affidctiooa  inia  their  le- 
gitimate channel  seemed  not  wholly  without  a  bleeaing;  1ft 
had  been  a  great  relief  to  her  having  so  orach  new  nativ 
to  communicate  to  him  during  her  stay  in  town,  and  hMrtaatf 
in  Scotland,  fts  it  enabled  her  to  fill  her  lettera  witfaooft  dla- 
ding  much  to  herself  or  home  concerns,  and  also  gave  a 
tone  of  cheerfolness  to  her  comonmicationay  which  ahe  eonUi 
not  otherwise  have  commanded*  «        * 

Henry's  letters  to  his  mother  were  written  in  appawpiiy 
the  highest  spirits — ^for  he  could  not  bear  her  to  be  trndblad 
by  his  unhappiness — ^yet  at  times  a  few  worda  of  the  daepsat 
melancholy  would  reveal  the  grief  that  never  left  him* 

When  he  had  driven  from  the  door  on  the  sad  day  of  Ua 
departure  from  Llanaven,  he  looked  back  at  the  dear  home 
— where  his  boyish  pleasures  had  been  so  perfect,  and  where 
he  had  lately  enjoyed,  both  such  excess  of  happiness,  and 
such  racking  misery — and  examined  over  and  over  again 
each  window,  in  the  hope,  yet  dread,  of  seeing  Lady  Con- 
stance ;  and  though  he  felt  the  blank  of  disappointment  at 
finding  she  was  not  there,  yet  he  loved  her  the  more  for  the 
resolution  and  principle  which  he  felt  sure  alone  had  pre- 
vented her  from  taking  one  last  farewell.  He  looked  on 
every  object  as  he  passed  rapidly  along,  as  knowing  he 
should  lok)k  on  it  no  more,  and  his  heart  seemed  almost  to 
break  as  he  heard  the  park-gate  swing  to  and  fro  on  its 
hinges  after  he  had  passed  it  for  ever.  Amidst  all  his  griefs, 
however,  his  kindly  heart  did  not  forget  the  feelings  of  oth- 
ers ;  and  knowing  that  the  old  woman  at  the  lodge  would  be 
waiting  for  him,  he  mastered  himself  sufficiently  to  look  out 
for  a  moment  as  he  passed,  and  waving  his  hand,  he  threw 
out  a  little  sum  of  money  as  a  farewell  remembrance. 

When  every  thing  of  home  was  passed,  he  dropped  cm  his 
knees  .in  the  carriage,  and  leaning  his  head  on  the  seat,  gave 
vent  to  his  great  grief.     His  spirit  was  young  and  unsub 
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doed,  and  for  a  time  bitter  murmurs  rose  in  bis  beart  against 
the  emelty  of  a  fate,  wbich  not  only. separated  bim  from  all 
wbom  be  loved,  butmade  even  tbe  tbougbt  and  remembrance 
of  them  misery  to  bim !  On  ber,  tbe  dearest  of  all,  be  dared 
not  let  bia  tbougbts  dwell  for  a  moment ;  principle  as  well  as 
feeling  sbutber  loved  image  for  ever  from  his  mind  ;  and  be 
could  not,  at  that  distracted  moment,  form  even  tbe  wisb,  or 
hope,  that  tbe  time  migbt  come  in  which  he  could  think  of 
her  and  not  be  miserable. 

It  was  too  much  wretchedness  however  for  him  to  be  at 
emmty  with  Grod,  as  well  as  cut  off  from  all  earthly  affec- 
lioos  ;  and  bis  beart  soon  softened  towards  the  powerful  yet 
gradous  Being  whose  compassions  fail  not,  and  who  drew 
bis  soul  to  Himself  for  comfort  and  peace,  giving  bim  that, 
which  He  bids  bim  seek.  After  deeper  and  more  fervent 
prayer  than  he  had  been  able  to  offer  up  for  many  days,  be 
felt  bis  spirit  much  reUeved,  and  his  heart  calmed.  He 
would,  be  diought,  try  to  live  for  others  more  than  he  had 
hitherto  done — ^he  would  look  more  to  the  end  for  which  he 
was  created :  namely,  the  glory  of  God  ;  and  would  strive  to 
be  more  like  his  blessed  Lord,  in  patience  and  exertion — and 
in  these  great  and  heaven-guided  resolutions,  he  obtained 
somewhat  of  tranquillity. 

When  be  joined  bis  ship,  he  found  it  was  to  sail  with  seal- 
ad  orders,  but  be  cared  not  for  that ;  there  was  but  one  spot 
in  the  world  for  him — ^the  rest  was  a  vacant  wilderness,  and 
when  at  the  proper  time,  the  orders  were  examined,  and  it 
was  fomid  that  the  ship's  destination  was  the  Mediterranean ; 
it  seemed  almost  surprising  to  him  that  others  should  rejoice 
so  much,  at  being  sent  to  that  always  favourite  station,  when 
it  was  a  matter  of  such  total  indifference  to  bim.  He  felt 
that  this  was  wrong,  but  such  a  coldness  had  again  crept 
over  bis  heart,  that  he  walked  the  deck,  almost  like  one  in 
sleep.  He  strove  to  animate  himself,  and  tried  to  talk,  and 
listen  to  tbe  conversation  of  others ;  but  before  half  a  sen- 
tence had  reached  his  ear,  his  mind  was  again  far  away. 

Tbe  ship  had  a  fine  passage  out,  and  soon  reached  Gib- 
raltar ;  and  tbe  officers  had  leave  to  go  on  shore,  and  exam- 
ine tbe  peculiarities  of  that  curious  place.  Henry  Ashton 
landed  amongst  the  others,  and  while  wandering  with  listless 
steps  over  tbe  rock,  he  suddenly  remembered  that  Mrs.  Mon- 
tague's husband  was  stationed  there.  He  determined  in- 
stantly to  find  bim  out,  and  leaving  the  others,  be  directed 
his  steps  back  towards  the  town,  inquiring  for  the  aailitacy 


.  HftTingbeen  directed  to  dMm,li»i>«i  ijbrwiwuwil 
MoDtagne  amidst  a  gxoi^  of  offieon ;  and'galii^ 
to£im,  with  s  aailor^  fraalmoaa^  he  introduccid  IdamtU^mfi 
ing  thaty  **  as  he  had  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mn«  Mm^ 
tague  vexy  lately,  he  thought  he  would  be  glad  t»  heair  s  good 
account  oSf  her." 

The  young  man  coloured  iro  painfiilly,  and  insiaiitly  ta- 
king Heniy  Ashton's  arm,  walked  away  with  him.  One  «r 
two  of  the  more  thoughtless  of  his  companions  eaUed  after 
Urn,  saying, 
L  **  Youll  let  us  hare  the  interesting  news,  Mont^^M,"  and 
■^  When  may  we  have  the  happiness  of  ezpectinghnr  faackf 
ice, ;  but  he  took  no  notice,  and  continued  on  Imi  way  in  air 
lence,  till  he  was  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of  them. 

'*  You  saw  her  lately? — ^in  Cornwall ?"  he  naked, inakw 
voice,  ^and  the  child,  how  was  it  I** 

^Much  better." 

"^ Thank  God !"  he  exclaimed,  ''they  aaid  it  waa  dying.^ 

"  Yesy"  said  Henry,  "  my  member  feared  at  one  time  dnft 
it  could  not  liTe." 

'^  Your  mother !  You  are  not? — can  you  bo— Mr.  Aah^ 
ton?" 

''  Thatis  my  name,"  said  Henry,  smiling. 

His  companion  grasped  his  hand  without  speakiag  n  Wncd, 
while  every  feature  quivered ;  then  quitting  him  abruptly,  he 
walked  up  and  down  in  great  agitation.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
returned,  and  again  taking  Henry  Ashton's  hand,  said, 

"  How  can  I  ever  thank  you  for  what  you  have  done  ? — 
for  saving  me  from  being  a  murderer." 

Henry  Ashton,  who  knew  nothing  of  Captain  Montague's 
history,  ^though  from  several  little  things  which  had  reached 
his  ear,  ne  had  judged  him  not  a  very  attentive  husband) 
was  rather  startled  by  this  address  ;  but  taking  no  notice  of 
the  latter  part  of  it,  he  answered  that  he  had  merely  done 
what  any  naval  officer  would  have  done  in  his  place,  adding 
good-humouredly, 

''You  land-fighters  think  a  good  deal  more  of  these 
things  than  we  do.  The  water  is  nothing  to  such  fish  as 
we  are." 

"  But  Mr.  Stanhope  informed  me  that  it  had  been  a  most 
desperate  risk  for  you,  and  that  you  had  been  severely  injured 
by  your  exertions." 

"  Ah !  that  was  only  by  my  own  folly.  I  need  not  have 
been  hurt,  had  I  taken  care." 
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"  I  cannot  express  to  you  what  I  feel,  Mr.  Ashton,"  again 
ezdaimed  Captain  Montague,  "  for  I  am  the  greatest  wretch 
on  earth ;  and  my  cruelty  and  neglect  had  nearly  consigned 
those  I  should  have  watched  over,  and  loved  best  on  earth, 
to  a  watery  grave." 

"  Of  that,"  said  Henry,  with  an  embarrassed  countenance, 
^  I  know  nothing ;  but  if  you  have  formerly,  as  you  say,  been 
unkind,  you  are  happy  in  having  it  now  in  your  power  to 
make  the  future  a  different  scene." 

I  will  leave  nothing  undone  to  atone  for  my  past  conduct." 
Atonement  is  out  of  our  power.  Captain  Montague,  either 
to  God  or  man,"  said  Henry,  gravely,  "  nothing  we  can  do 
can  affect  the  past." 

Captain  Montague's  eye  sunk  under  the  remonstrance  of 
his  young  companion — ^whose  senior  he  was  by  several 
years — but  feeling  that  his  intentions  were  sincere,  he  soon 
answered, 

"  True,  nothing  can  undo  the  past,  but  I  trust  the  future 
will  be  very  different." 

"  Bo  it  so !"  said  Henry,  kindly,  "  and  I  shall  be  much 
mistaken  if  you  find  it  hard  to  obtain  forgiveness.  Mrs. 
Montague  seems  to  be  one  of  the  sweetest  persons  |)ossible ; 
and  it  is  a  dear  little  child." 

Captain  Montague  sighed,  and  was  silent  a  moment,  then 


"  I  had  written  to  you,  Mr.  Ashton,  to  try  and  express  my 
thanks  ;  but  probably  the  letter  had  not  reached  you  before 
yoQ  sailed  from  England." 

"  It  had  not,"  replied  Henry,  "  but  thanks  were  not  needed. 
I  came  off  without  knowing  where  I  was  bound,  or  I  should 
have  been  happy  to  have  brought  out  any  thing  for  you  which 
Mrs.  Montague  might  have  wished  to  send." 

Captain  Montague  thanked  him,  but  looked  confused,  for 
he  knew  that  his  wife  would  not  have  thought  of  writing  to 
him  at  that  time  ;  though  when  he  despatched  Henry  Ash- 
ton's  letter,  he  had  written  a  most  kind  and  affectionate  letter 
to  her,  full  of  remorse  for  his  past  conduct,  and  of  loving 
promises  for  the  future. 

The  report  of  the  loss  of  the  vessel  in  which  Mrs.  Monta- 
gue had  sailed,  had  reached  Gibraltar,  unaccompanied  by 
any  particulars,  several  days  before  Mr.  Stanhope's  letter 
arrived,  mentioning  her  safety,  and  that  of  the  child ;  and 
dnripg  that  fearful  interval,  he  had  had  the  weight  of  their 
blood  upon  his  conscience,  which  dreadful  feeling  had  left 


.]flO  nt  mouam  smnom. 

«0  slroni  a&  impfeanoi  <ni  luaiy  that,  wbtm  ko  wwjdwvad 
<ftom  H,  It  •aemad  aa  if  all  ethef  bodbiAmm  wwu  Jbiiiiiiftk 
107  and  gratitade ;  and  his  aflheticaM,  now,  toned  Uak  iflla 
meir  namnl  ohaand,  eeeaMd  to  flow  in  s  foEar  tile  Jditk 
they  had  ever  done  before.  '  After  a  few  nanotea^  attance  to 
eoolinnad, 

**  I  haTB  apjdied  for  leate  of  abaenee,  for  I  Impf^to  Mtun 
;lo  En^and ;  bm  1  fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to  get  it  ftrsMa 
weeks  yet,  and  perhaps  I  mur  see  jon  anin  beftre  ifltk 
time.  I  ahaUbenioat  happy  if  I  gototaka  nomeniqrttuig 
yon  may  have  to  aead,  or  to  do  any  thinff  in  Hiy  power  ta'aerfs 
yon.    WiU  yon  dine  with  na  thb  erenhig  at  the  meaef  .    -' 

Henry  accepted  the  invitation,  and  Captain  Montngii  ikan 
walked  widi  him  about  the  place,  pointing  oot  all  wpS  Iraa 
aioet  worthy  <^  observation — ^f^ad  indeed  to  show  say  ^^Mt^ 
So  one  to  whom  he  felt  so  deeply  indebted.  Heoqr  M| 
much  jdeased  with  his  new  companion,  and  with  aesMlef 
the  officers  whom  he  met  at  taUe,  and  taking  lesTe  kindlljr.of 
^m  all,  when  dinner  was  over,  he  retoraed  to  hia  veaMi,^?" 

This  meeting  with  Captain  Montague,  aieemed  far  thl»  Aaa 
to  reheve  his  spirits  a  kttle,  *for  it  drew  his  thoaghts  Mar 
Aom  himsdf ;  but  when  again  on  board  and  foilowaag-IMi 
routine,  of  a  sailor's  life,  his  sense  of  miaery  seemed  aovHt 
deepened  upon  him. 

He  had  never  before  been  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  had 
his  heart  been  at  ease,  how  wouTd  he  have  enjoyed  its  lovely 
climate,  and  its  beautiful  shores !  but  now,  as  he  looked  into 
the  clear  depths  of  its  blue  waters^  he  only  seemed  to  kmg 
for  repose  within  its  bosom.  He  seemed  incapable  of  peace, 
and  to  be  driven  from  every  subject  on  which  his  thoughts 
could  rest,  for  every  avenue  to  feeling  was  filled  with  the 
objects  that  should  be  avoided.  His  very  prayers  had  be«ai 
so  full  of  her!  for  he  was  one  whose  spirit  had. hitherto 
sought  rather  to  bring  the  blessing  o(  God  down  on  his 
ear&y  treasures,  than  to  raise  itself  up  to  God. 

Yet  it  was  not  the  feeling  merely  of  disappointed  afi^ 
tions,  or  of  separation  from  what  he  loved,  which  broogbt 
this  deadly  blight  on  every  thing ;  it  was  the  fear  of  sin,  the 
cloud  of  guilt  upon  his  soul,  which  made  every  thought  of 
home  so  terrible  to  him.  His  young,  romantic  heart,  woaU 
rather  have  delighted  in  the  former  case  in  nourishing  up  id 
regrets,  and  in  dwelling  upon  the  recollections  of  former 
happiness ;  but  his  awakened  conscience,  and  high  prinoipls 
«»Didd  not  allow  of  his  doing  so  now;  and  not  having  strength 
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to  cope  with  tbe  evil,  and  subdue  it,  he  found  his  only  refuge 
wms  in  endeavouring  to  shut  out  memory  altogether  The 
life  which  he  led  unhappily  presented  nothing  to  fill  the  space 
thus  left  80  vacant,  and  all  that  he  felt  therefore  in  general, 
was  a  cold,  almost  unendurable  sense  of  utter  desolation ! 

There  were  none  on  board  with  whom  he  had  ever  sailed 
before,  and  if  any  of  his  former  shipmates  had  seen  him 
then,  they  would  scarcely  have  recognised  in  lus  pale, 
melancholy  countenance  the  features  of  him  whose  once 
booyant  mind,  and  bounding  heart,  had  made  all  bright 
annmd,  and  often  infused  its  gladness  even  into  the  weary 
night-watch. 

Among  all  his  new  companions,  there  was  but  one  who 
excited  any  interest  in  him,  and  that  was  Mr.  St.  Clair,  the 
fiiat-lieutenant.  He  was  a  middle-aged  man,  Mrith  a  grave 
but  pleasant  countenance;  and  though  he  was  one  who 
•poke  but  little,  yet  that  little  was  invariably  kind,  and  con- 
ciliating. A  laugh  or  joke  seldom  indeed  passed  his  lips, 
but  no  officer  on  board  was  more  tolerant  of  the  laughter 
and  jokes  of  others.  Even  when  the  "  sky-larking"  of,  the 
half-crazy  '*  mids,"  passed  almost  all  bounds  of  endurance, 
•ad  called  forth  hard  words  and  severe  looks  from  others 
in  the  ship,  his  indulgent  smile  and  kind  excuse  were  ever 
leady. 

**  There's  a  great  noise  below  there,  Mr.  St.  Clair,"  the 
c^ain  would  exclaim. 

"  Young  spirits,  sir,  young  spirits  ;  all  the  better  when 
work  comes,"  would  be  the  kind-hearted  answer. 

Yet  when  in  passing  along  decks,  his  "Have  a  care, 
yoimg  gentlemen,"  was  heard,  it  was  invariably  treated  with 
respect,  and  the  "  Aye,  aye,  sir,"  was  never  more  cheerfully 
letumed  than  to  him ;  while  quiet  would  be  for  a  moment 
restored. 

The  light-hearted  beings  over  whom  he  exercised  this 
«<  mild  control,"  used  among  themselves  to  call  him  St.  John 
St.  Clair — ^John  being  his  christian  name ;  but  the  applica^ 
cion  was  given  in  all  kindliness,  for  he  was  greatly  beloved, 
and  the  strong  religious  opinions  which  suggested  the  name 
bringing  with  them  no  harshness,  were  tolerated  for  his  sake, 
and  in  many  instances  indeed,  they  became,  through  him, 
reverenced  for  their  own. 

Under  circumstances  of  less  intolerable  suffering,  Henry 
Aahton  would  often  have  gladly  conversed  with  him ;  but  it 
impossible  for  him  to  talk  much  on  indifferent  subjects, 
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•«iid  the  MNiroe  of  his  afflictioii  wu  one'wUdi  Ke  i  mjil  ly 
open  to  ncr  hanum  eye ;  nor  could  he  teek  eotttfbrt  inder  it 
firom  any  hnman  voice.  Scarcely  indeed,  to  HeaT^  codi 
•he,  at  mat  diatreaefhl  time,  look  for  coneohuioii,  **iI^lHt 
triste  de  la  tristeese,  qui  ^it  aloie  le  Ibnd  de  4a  Tie,"  and 
'all  his  energies  seemed  gone. 

After  crmsing  about  for  some  time,  the  ship  toocbed  «l 
Malta ;  and  when  there,  Mr.  St.  Clair  receiTod  a  letter  ftott 
a  Mend  of  his  who  had  formerly  sailed  with  Henry  AiAMi^ 
and  who  made  particular  inquiries  after  him ;  anuHg  if  h^ 
were  still  the  life  of  the  crew,  as  he  had  formerly  been. 
Surprised  ^t  receiving  a  character  of  him  so  unlike  wbatjUs 
present -appearance  warranted,  Mr.  St.  Clair  wntched  him 
more  closely;  and  he  soon  became  convinced  that  ilwtt 
trouble  of  heart  which  had  converted  the  imoe  ny  tttl 
high-spirited  young  sailor,  into  the  silent,  melancboly  tebf^ 
^ho  then  trod  the  decks  with  so  abstracted  sa  air.  Tkps 
conviction  roused  all  his  kindly  feelings,  and  made  Ite 
anxious  if  possible  to  assuage  the  sonow  of  so  yoong;  It 
heart. 

When  Henry's  turn  therefore  came  for  keeping  Am  t^^ 
"watch,  he  lingered  some  time  on  deck,  watcbing  far-  an  Jop^ 
fKnrtunity  of  quiet  conversation  with  bim.  Henxy,  vw#m 
of  his  object,  took  no  notice  of  him,  but  continu^  his  mft> 
notonous  walk  up  and  down  in  silence  ;  till  at  length,  full 
of  his  own  sad  thoughts,  he  stopt  and  leant  over  the  gang- 
way, his  face  buried  on  his  arm.  A  rough  but  kind  hand 
laid  on  his  shoulder,  soon  roused  him  from  his  reverie.  He 
started,  and  was  rather  surprised  at  finding  it  was  Mr.  St. 
Clair's  ;  for  he  had  scarcely  exchanged  a  syllable  with  bim, 
excepting  on  matters  of  duty,  since  he  had  been  on  board. 

"  These  night  scenes  waken  melancholy  thoughts,  Mr. 
Ashton,"  said  the  first-lieutenant. 

"  Not  more  so  than  sunshine,"  replied  Henry,  gloomily. 

"Not  if  we  like  holding  silent  communion  with  the 
Father  of  our  spirits,"  said  Mr.  St.  Clair ;  "  but  otherwise 
darkness  is  generally  felt  to  be  a  dreary  thing." 

"  All  times  are  much  alike,  I  think,"  replied  Henry. 

"  To  me,  I  confess,"  said  Mr.  St.  Clair,. "  these  tranquil 
.hours,  when  most  of  the  poor  fellows  are  below  in  their 
hammocks,  are  particularly  delightful;  the  unusual  quiet 
makes  one  more  mindful  of  •  Him,  ne'er  seen  but  ever  nigh.'" 

Hexury  was  silent  and  again  leant  down  his  head. 
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**  Has  the  thought  of  Him  no  charm  for  you,  Mr.  Ash- 
ton  V*  continued  his  kind  companion. 

'*  It  used  to  have,"  answered  Henry,  without  raising  his 
head. 

"  Yon  have  not  the  look  of  one  whom  sin  has  separated 
from  his  God !"  said  Mr.  St.  Clair,  in  a  tone  which  would 
have  unlocked  the  closest  heart. 

"  No,"  said  Henry,  "  I  have  sins  enough  certainly,  but  I 
have  no  fears  of  Good's  anger,  though  I  cannot  just  now 
enjoy  His  love." 

His  young  heart  was  touched  by  Mr.  St.  Clair's  manner, 
and  with  that  yearning  for  commiseration,  so  natural  to  all, 
especially  to  the  young  when  affliction  is  new  and  bewil- 
dering to  them,  he  longed  to  pour  forth  all  his  miseries. 
But  uat  was  impossible.  His  troubles  did  not  belong  to 
himself  alone — ^the  most  sacred  feelings  of  others  were 
involved  in  them  ;  and  those  he  could  not  betray. 

"  Prayer  will  bring  God's  light  back  into  your  heart, 
young  man,*^  replied  Mr.  St.  Clair,  in  a  softened  voice; 
"no  sorrow  can  withstand  His  gracious  promise  there. 
Yon  have  found  that  I  dare  say  at  times." 

**  I  have  never  known  sorrow  till  now,"  replied  Henry. 

"  Then  you  must  have  had  the  life  of  one  of  a  million," 
sighed  his  companion  ;  "  but  nevertheless  the  burthen  is  not 
the  lighter  because  our  shoulders  are  unaccustomed  to  bear- 
ing it.  I  don't  seek  your  confidence  as  to  your  earthly 
trials ;  you  can  tell  them  to  your  God ;  and  it  is  but  poor 
treasure  to  hear  the  record  of  sufferings  which  make  one's 
heart  bleed,  while  one  cannot  raise  a  finger  in  help.  But  a 
little  word  of  Grod's  peace  will  sometimes  cheer  a  drooping 
spirit,  if  Satan's  power  is  not  too  hard  upon  it.  You  seem, 
I  am  happy  to  see,  to  have  some  hope  beyond  this  world." 

"  I  had— but  every  thing  now  seems  gone  !" 

"  Oh !  that  must  not  be,"  said  Mr.  St.  Clair  with  cheerful 
warmth,  **  you  must  rouse  yourself,  and  not  let  the  evil  one 
gain  so  much  advantage  over  you.  Remember,  doubting  of 
God's  mercy  is  a  sore  sin  ;  and  so  is,  rejecting  His  conso- 
lations." 

"  I  used  to  think,"  said  Henry,  "  that  sorrow  would 
always  raise  the  heart  to  God,  but  I  find  it  far  otherwise." 

The  recollection  of  his  conversation  with  Lady  Con- 
stance when  he  was  walking  with  her  on  the  shore,  on  the 
first  day  of  his  arrival  at  Llanaven,  rushed  over  his  mind  at 
that  moment,  and  completely  overwhelmed  him.     He  re- 
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girtttbefd  m  wdl  Ids  own  imdK,  **  Jogrnii  ifai  Mk  lU^ 
■onow  on  the  other, lift  die  eoal  to  God,"  ud  w  MM 
how  little  that  wee  now  hie  own  ezpexience,  end  the  nM»- 
oiy  of  that  delightftil  hour  flaehejf  ecroea  him,  hie  e|Mnii 
eoD^letrtj  fave  way;  and  a  deep  bforet  of  grief  bioke  for  .in 
InaCent  the  nience  of  the  night. 

Mr.  St.  Clair  felt  a  painfd  cbeiiDaeaion  ibr  tfaie  yoongeiri 
ecMiowing  heart,  and  epoke  worae  of  Imideet  Bywpmj, 
AAer  a  few  mometita  Henry  became  more  eonqpoeed*- 

«( I  am  very  weak,"  he  eaid,  "  but  I  truet  I  ehall  be  dble 
to  look  more  to  Ood  than  I  hate  done  lately^  and  then 
I  ehall  be  etrengthened." 

Mr.  St.  Glair  remained  with  him  during  the  wlidle  of  Ue 
watch;  they  walked  up  and  down  the  deck  together  ftr 
eome  time,  and' then  eat  down  leaning  againet  a  coil  of 
rope.  In  ihe  course  of  their  converaation  Mr.  St.  Clair  ad* 
verted  to  circumstances  in  Us  own  life  which  had  shrai 
forth  the  power  of  God  to  sustain  under  trial  and  affiction, 
and  as  Henry  Ashton  expressed  a  wish  to  know  what  tfaej 
were,  Mr.  St.  Clair  gratified  his  curiosi^r  and  gave  Idm  m$ 
outlme  of  a  life  which  did  indeed  shew  that  Gm  ia  **  a  veiy 
present  help  in  time  of  trouble.*^  Henry  aa  he  liateaed 
felt  grieved  and  shocked  at  the  rebellion  of  hie  owa  heait^ 
and  fervently,  though  secretly,  imploring  the  paidoii  spbI 
strength  of  his  Heavenly  Father,  he  found  a  peace  of  mind 
to  which  he  had  long  been  a  stranger. 

From  that  time  he  took  great  delight  in  the  society  of  his 
new  friend,  and  though  the  source  of  his  sorrow  was  one 
which  he  could  not  even  touch  upon  to  others,  yet  he  fek 
his  faith  so  animated  by  Mr.  St.  Clair's  example  and  con- 
versation, that  he  was  enabled  with  some  success  to  combst 
its  terrible  power  in  his  own  heart. 

His  ship  was  stationed  for  some  time  at  Beyrout,  and 
Henry  obtained  leave  to  go  on  shore  and  visit  some  of  those 
places  in  Syria  which  must  ever  alSbrd  intense  interest  to 
the  truly  Christ-loving  heart ;  for  though 


(( 


fast  as  evening  sunbeams  from  the  sea 


Thy  footsteps  all  in  Sion's  deep  decay 

Were  blotted  from  the  holy  ground ;  yet  dear 

Is  every  stone  of  hers;  for  Uiou  wast  surely  here." 

When  he  saw  the  dreadful  degradation  of  the  ancient  people 

*  The  firat-lieutenant's  story  was  found  too  long  an  episode  to  introddct 
la  this  work. 
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of  God,  ground  down  as  they  were  under  a  second  Egyp* 
tian  bondage,  and  tyrannised  OFer  in  every  way-r-his  heart 
burnt  within  him!  Devoutly  did  he  pray  that  the  Lord 
would  soon  arise,  and  appear  in  behalf  of  His  afHicted  peo- 
ple, and  his  ardent  spirit  recovering  somewhat  of  its  old  en- 
thusiasm, made  him  earnestly  desire,  that  if  human  means 
were  in  any  way  to  be  instrumental  in  the  promised  restora- 
tion of  Israel,  his  arm  might  be  amongst  those  permitted  to 
uplift  itself  in  the  cause.  Vain  wish !  Yet  doubtless  not 
forgotten  l^  that  God,  who  has  said,  as  regards  this  beloved 
nation :  "  ]Ble8sed  is  ho  that  blesseth  thee !" 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

'*  The  almost  infinite  power  to  suffer  which  is  bound  up  in  our  myste- 
BOBS  being." — Christian  Ladies^  Magazine. 

Henry  Ashton  continued  to  write  frequently  to  his  mo- 
ther, though  it  was  ever  a  task  to  him  to  do  so.  To  Lady 
Constance  of  course  he  wrote  no  more,  nor  could  he  master 
himself  sufficiently  to  continue  his  correspondence  with  his 
brother,  but  he  sent  many  kind  messages  to  them  both,  in 
his  letters  to  Lady  Ashton,  and  endeavoured  in  every  way, 
as  far  as  truth  would  allow,  to  prevent  her  from  suspecting 
the  real  cause  of  his  unusual  silence. 

After  remaining  for  a  few  months  at  Beyrout  his  ship  was 
to  return  to  Malta,  and  she  was  on  her  way  back,  when  a 
frightful  accident  occurred,  spreading  sudden  death  and  an- 
guish around.  Henry  and  Mr.  St.  Clair  had  been  convers- 
ing together  for  some  time  on  deck  one  day,  while  the  men 
were  practising  at  the  guns,  when  a  violent  shock  was  felt 
from  the  explosion  of  a  cartridge-box  near  them,  which  tore 
away  and  scattered  in  all  directions,  a  considerable  part  of 
the  bulk-head  by  which  it  stood,  killing  two  unfortunate  men 
on  the  spot,  and  severely  wounding  several  others.  Mr.  St. 
Clair  providentially  escaped  with  a  slight  graze,  but  Henry 
Ashton,  who  had  been  standing  quite  close  to  the  spot,  was 
instantly  struck  backwards — fragments  both  of  metal  and  of 
wood  having  entered  his  side  and  chest,  carrying  portions 
of  his  clothes  also  with  them  into  the  fearful  wounds.    It 


-> 


IM  in  moiuLM  Atvro«< 

w»8  ihoiiii^  indeed  at  first  thit  be  was  dead,  for  lie  Iqr  info 
tionlesa  on  the  deck  with  a  ghastly  pallor  on  his  chaekf  sihl 
the  surgeon  under  that  iini»essum  passed  hini  by^  and  bIh 
tnrally  gave  his  attention  where  he  thought  it  woidd  be  of 
more  avail.  Mr.  St.  Clair  also  thought  that  all  was  ovsr, 
but  restraining  his  feelings  with  seanttnK-  self-command,  he 
likewise  went  to  render  assistance  to  the  unfortmiate  mea 
who  were  wounded.  When  every  thing  had  been  dcMie  ftr 
them  however,  and  the  bodies  of  wose  who  were  dead  wem 
about  to  be  removed,  a  slight  contracticm  on  Hennr  AshfQi^ 
brow,  as  they  were  bearing  him  away,  proved  ttiat  Hfe  in 
him  was  not  quite  extinct.  The  surgeon  therefore  instantly 
attended  to  bun,  and  entered  into  a  minute  examination  or 
his  wounds,  and  while  he  was  doinff  so,  Mr.  St.  Clair  watch- 
ed his  countenance  with  the  most  mtense  anxiety ;  and  his 
heart  sunk  within  him  when,  after  a  time,  the  other  shodL 
his  head  saying, 

**  There  is  l^e  certainly,  but  I  see  no  hope ;  it  is  impossi- 
ble  he  can  recover ;  feeling  is  dmost  gone,  or  he  never 
would  have  endured  what  I  have  been  &ing,  withoaft  hav^ 
iuff  betrayed  evidences  of  extreme  pain — his  side  is  fidl  of 
spunters." 

He  was  carried  carefully  to  his  berth  where  every  sltBO^ 
tion  was  paid  him,  and  from  time  to  time  the  surgeon  was 
able  to  extract  from  some  of  his  many  wounds  splinters  (s( 
wood  or  metal,  and  portions  of  his  dress,  but  it  was  some 
days  before  any  thing  like  consciousness  returned.  Mr.  St. 
Clair  was  unwearied  in  his  kindness,  nursing  him  with  the 
utmost  tenderness,  and  devoting  all  the  time  he  could  spard 
from  his  duties  to  watching  over  him  ;  and  great  was  his  de- 
light, when,  after  days  of  almost  hopeless  anxiety,  Henry  at 
last  opened  his  eyes  and  endeavoured  to  utter  articulate 
sounds.  His  weakness  however  still  continued  almost  like 
death,  and  the  utmost  he  could  do  was  to  whisper  occasion- 
ally one  word  at  a  time.  The  surgeon  still  gave  no  hopes 
of  his  life,  for  he  said  it  was  impossible  that  his  constitution 
could  stand  what  he  must  have  to  undergo  before  all  extra- 
neous matter  was  extracted  from  his  wounds. 

By  the  time  he  reached  Malta  his  consciousness  had  quite 
returned,  and  with  it  also  returned  the  most  exquisite  sense 
of  pain,  and  the  noise  and  bustle  became  intolerable  to  him. 
**  Home,"  was  ever  on  his  lips,  and  he  implored  that  he 
might  be  sent  there.  He  felt  that  he  could  not  live,  and  the 
tri  ^  that  had  formerly  seemed  so  great  faded  away  before 
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the  near  view  of  eternity.  He  could  now  think  of  Lady 
Constance  and  his  brother  with  deep  but  calm  affection,  and 
longed  only  to  see  them  once  again,  and  then  to  lay  his  head 
on  his  mother's  breast — his  mother,  towards  whom  his  heart 
yearned  so  painfully — and  die. 

The  "  Oriental"  was  not  at  Malta  when  his  vessel  arrived, 
bat  as  there  was  a  ship  of  war  just  sailing  homewards,  it 
was  thought  best  for  him  to  go  by  that,  as  he  would  then 
have  the  advantage  of  the  surgical  attendance  on  boards 
His  mind  was  much  relieved  when  he  found  he  was  to  re- 
turn home,  and  he  often  expressed  to  Mr.  St.  Clair  his  deep 
sense  of  God's  goodness  in  arranging  all  so  much  in  accord- 
tnce  with  his  wishes. 

*•  Ah !"  he  exclaimed,  "  how  eternity  changes  one's  view 
of  things  !     Sin  now  seems  the  only  evil." 

"  But  sin  is  washed  away  from  your  soul,  is  it  not  ?"  asked 
the  other. 

"  I  trust  so,"  he  replied,  "  but  I  regret  its  existence  all  the 
more,  and  my  late  rebellion  has  been  terrible." 

"  You  seemed  to  have  much  to  bear,"  said  Mr.  St.  Clair. 

"  I  had,"  replied  Henry,  sighing  deeply ;  "  at  least  I 
thought  so  then,  but  now  I  am  thankful  for  it.  It  has  loos- 
ened my  tie  on  life,  and  I  have  now  no  wish  but  to  go  to 
Him  whose  love  and  mercy  has  pardoned,  and  will  re- 
ceive me." 

^  Bat  mere  disappointment  in  the  things  of  life  is  not  the 
best  frame  of  mind  in  which  to  die,  Mr.  Ashton,"  said  his 
friend,  who  felt  most  anxious  that  his  ground  of  hope  should 
be  clear,  and  that  love  to  Him  who  had  died  for  his  sake, 
should  be  the  acting  principle  of  his  mind. 

"  I  know  that,"  said  Henry,  "  and  it  is  not  so  with  me  ; 
bat  had  all  been  bright  on  earth,  the  pain  of  parting  would 
have  been  greater." 

"  You  are  at  peace  with  God,  are  you  not  ?" 

A  smile,  the  first  Mr.  St.  Clair  had  ever  seen  pass  Hen- 
ry's sad  and  suffering  countenance,  lighted  up  his  full  blue 
eyes,  and  was  his  only  answer. 

"  Trusting  only  to  the  merits  of  Christ  ?"  continued  his 
friend. 

"  Only,"  murmured  Henry,  raising  his  hand  involuntarily 
in  the  fervour  of  his  feelings,  though  the  next  moment  an 
expression  of  extreme  pain  convulsed  his  features,  for  the 
■lightest  motion  agonised  him. 

His  removal  from  his  own  ship  to  the  frigate  in  which 
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kft  was  to  i6lm  home,  was  attended  by  tbe  oioel  oonsmaa* 
ting  tovtnre,  and  the  anrffeon  acaiceiy  thmm^  be  wonid  fiwy 
tlnoi^^  it.  Bir.  St.  Cbir  aoppOTted  him  the  whole  tii»i^ 
and  not  a  single  nmnnor  eaoiped  his  lipa,  thon^  the  nn- 
bendii^  contraction  o£  his  brow,  and  tho  fiequent  impn^ 
aifale  sounds  of  angdsh  which  burst  feom  him^  shewed  how 
arach  he  had  to  endnre.  When  lowered  into  the  boat  on 
kb  hammoekhe  put  out  his  hand  as  if  to  search  for  saaw» 
thmg, 

«  What  is  itr  asked  Mr.  St.  Qair.  ' 

«  My  desk,'' he  ssid. 

It  wss  the  one  in  which  he  had  been  used  to  kec^  Li^y 
Con8tance*8  picture,  and  bis  other  treasurea — remembrancea 
ef  her — and  he  had  forgotten  for  the  moment  that  all  Iftd 
been  removed ;  but  recollecting  it  the  next  instant,  he  added* 
**  It  does  not  signify,  i  care  not  for  it." 

**  Every  thing  is  in  the  boat  with  you,"  said  Mr.  St  Clair 

**  I  shall  need  nothing  long,"  replied  Henry. 

Mr.  St.  Clair  turned  away  to  hide  die  tear  that  filled  Ida 
eye,  at  the  thought  that  indeed,  in  all  pvobabilifrf  ,  the  fine 
and  noble4ooking  being  before  him  would  soon  be  beyond  die 
reach  of  human  comforts,  or  of  human  sorrows. 

He  accompanied  Henry  on  board  the  frigate  and  tUmim 
every  thing  as  easy  about  him  as  he  could,  and  earnestly  dil 
he  wish  he  were  able  to  return  home  with  him,  but  that  could 
not  be,  and  as  the  vessel  was  getting  under  weigh  he  was 
forced  to  go.  He  bent  over  the  poor  sufferer  and  in  solemn, 
afflicting  words  commended  him  to  God,  though  Henry  could 
only  answer  by  a  kindling  glance  of  gratitude  and  a  slight 
pressure  of  the  hand,  for  his  strength  was  almost  exhausted. 

The  vessel  had  to  touch  at  Gibralter  on  its  way  home, 
and,  as  it  lay  there,  Captain  Montague  who  had  just  obtained 
his  desired  leave  of  absence,  and  had  intended  returning  to 
England  by  the  next  steamer,  hearing  that  Henry  Ashton 
was  on  bosurd  and  in  a  dying  state,  entreated  the  captain  of  the 
frigate  to  give  him  a  passage  home  with  him  in  order  that 
he  might,  if  possible,  be  of  comfort  and  service  to  one  to  whom 
he  owed  so  much.  His  request  having  been  granted,  he  went 
immediately  on  board,  and  took  his  station  by  Henry's  side  ; 
and  it  was  impossible  for  any  thing  to  exceed  the  devotion 
with  which  he  watched  and  tended  him. 

Henry  soon  felt  the  comfort  of  his  kind  cares,  but  he 
greatly  missed  the  sustaining  power  of  Mr.  St.  Clair's  fervent 
piety,  and  was  thus  left  wl^lly  to  the  resources  of  his  own 
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mind.  God  however  did  not  desert  him,  but  poured  strength 
and  light  into  his  soul,  shewing  him  his  sins  in  the  strong- 
est colours,  but  supporting  him  at  the  same  time  with  His 
own  gracious  promises  of  pardon  ;  so  that  in  fact  the  time 
so  apparently  destitute  of  spiritual  comfort,  was  to  him  richer 
in  heavenly  joys  than  any  former  period  of  his  life  had  ever 
been.  He  learned  to  depend  simply  upon  God,  and  found 
strength  every  moment  in  close  communion  with  Him,  and 
happy  as  his  former  years  had  been,  he  experienced  now, 
when  tortured  in  body  and  separated  in  heart  from  all  the 
earthly  objects  of  his  affection,  a  peace  and  '*  rest  which  be- 
longedi  only  to  the  people  of  God."  He  longed  continually 
to  be  able  to  speak  of  these  things  to  his  attentive  but 
thoughtless  companion,  who  though  full  at  that  time  of  all 
kindly  feelings  towards  him,  seemed  wholly  indifferent  to 
the  love  of  Grod.  But  it  was  such  pain  to  him  to  speak,  or 
to  make  the  slightest  exertion,  that  he  was  forced  to  remain 
silent,  and  could  only  pray  therefore  for  him,  who  seemed 
so  little  to  feel  the  value  of  prayer  for  himself,  but  whose  un- 
ceasing kindness,  night  and  day,  filled  him  with  a  deep  con- 
cern for  his  welfare. 

Life  indeed  seemed  at  times  almost  ebbing  away  from 
Henry's  enfeebled  frame.  Many  splinters  had,  from  time 
to  time,  been  extracted  from  his  wounds,  but  each  succeeding 
operation  seemed  to  leave  him  weaker  than  the  last,  so  that 
the  surgeon  dreaded  any  further  attempts,  lest  the  exhausted 
sufferer  should  die  under  his  hands.  Yet  in  this  weak  and 
almost  lifeless  state  Henry  Ashton  was  permitted  greatly  to 
glorify  Grod,  for  the  few  words  he  ever  voluntarily  spoke 
were  those  of  bright  and  heavenly  joy,  and  of  perfect  acqui- 
escence in  his  Heavenly  Father's  will. 

Patience  and  resignation  are  indeed  often  shewn  by  those 
who  have  no  solid  ground  for  hope  as  regards  the  next  world ; 
natural  gentleness  and  amiability  often  preserving  the  mind 
from  murmuring  under  pain  and  sorrow ;  but  it  belongs  to 
the  true  Christian  alone,  to  feel  the  brighthess  of  assured 
hope  at  such  times,  and  to  be  enabled  to  justify  by  his  clear, 
full  testimony,  the  unfading  truth  of  the  "  Rock  of  his  Salva- 
tion.** 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

"  It  18  not  that  which  is  apparent,  not  that  which  may  be  known  and 
told,  which  makeB  up  the  bitterest  portion  of  human  suffering— -which 


passes  the  lip — that 

which  springs  from  crushed  affections  and  annihilated  hopes." — PkanUtU' 

magoria. 

"  So  be  it,  Lord  !  I  know  it  best,  • 

Though  not  as  yet  this  wayward  breast 
Beat  quite  in  answer  to  thy  voice, 

Yet  surely  I  have  made^my  choice. 

«  «  «  « 

So    *     *    rather  let  me  die 
Than  close  with  aught  beside  to  last  eternally." — Kbble. 

Lady  Constance  had  found  her  return  to  Llanayen  ex- 
tremely trying,  and  for  a  time  every  wound  in  her  heart 
seemed  opened  afresh  ;  but  she  determined  to  gain  the  mas 
tery  over  her  feelings,  and  not  to  give  wkj  to  wandering 
thoughts.  She  therefore  resolutely  set  herself  much  active 
employment,  attending  her  schools  with  diligence  and  perse- 
verance, and  she  soon  found  that  in  this  path  the  peace  of 
God,  and  His  great  consolations,  were  still  open  to  her. 
She  was  glad  to  see  that  Lady  Ash  ton  and  Mrs.  Mordaunt 
appeared  pleased  with  each  other,  and  her  hopeful  spirit 
made  her  look  forward  to  the  day  when  her  kind  cousin 
would  be  of  one  mind  and  one  spirit  with  them.  In  Philip 
Mordaunt  she  felt  great  interest,  and  there  really  did  seem 
in  him  some  awakening  of  the  heart,  so  that  she  began  to 
hope  that  the  visit  which  had  in  some  respects  been  so  irk- 
some to  her,  might  prove  in  the  end  of  much  good. 

The  captain  of  the  ship  in  which  Henry  Ashton  had  gone 
out,  knowing  that  the  Oriental  steamer,  though  later  in  its 
departure  from  Malta  than  the  frigate,  would  yet  reach  Eng- 
land first,  had  written  to  Lady  Ashton  by  that  conveyance, 
informing  her,  in  the  gentlest  manner  possible,  of  the  dread- 
ful event  which  had  taken  place,  and  saying  that  her  son 
was  returning  home  at  his  own  earnest  request,  and  would 
probably  arrive  within  a  few  days  of  the  time  when  she 
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i¥Oiild  receive  that  letter,  beseeching  her  to  be  prepared  for 
the  worst,  as  the  surgeon  had  expressed  it  as  his  opinion^ 
that  his  life  hung  by  the  slenderest  thread. 

This  terrible  announcement  reached  Lady  Ashton  just  as 
all  her  guests  had  departed  from  Llanaven,  and  it  may  well 
be  conceiyed  with  what  feelings  it  was  received.  She  was 
walking  in  the  garden  with  Lady  Constance  when  the  letter 
was  given  her,  and  after  reading  a  few  lines — ^without  cry 
i«  groan,  she  sunk  upon  the  earth.  Lady  Constance  in  great 
alum  hastened  to  raise  her,  and  called  for  help,  but  they 
were  too  far  from  the  house  for  her  to  be  heard  ;  and  Lady 
Ashton  after  a  few  minutes  opening  her  eyes  again,  and.  fix-* 
ing  them  on  her  with  a  piercing  look,  as  if  she  thought  to 
read  in  her  countenance  a  confirmation  of  all  her  hopes  or 
fears,  faintly  murmured, 

''  Is  he  still  alive  ?"  and  sunk  again  upon  the  ground. 

Lady  Constance,  whose  whole  thoughts  and  attention  had 
been  solely  devoted  to  her,  asked  in  the  utmost  terror,  "  Alive  ? 

Who  r 

"  Henry !"  exclaimed  the  almost  distracted  mother ;  "  Oh, 
ConBtance !  read  the  letter,  and  tell  me  at  once — oh,  tell  me 
at  once !"  and  she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 

Lady  Constance  took  the  letter,  but  for  a  moment  she 
coold  discern  no  distinct  word ;  though  feeling  even  through 
her  dreadful  agony  the  necessity  of  self-command  she  ex- 
erted herself  to  be  calm,  and  passing  her  eye  rapidly  over 
the  page  till  she  came  to  the  assurance  of  Henry's  not  having 
been  killed,  she  threw  her  arm  round  Lady  Ashton  as  she 
lay  by  her  side,  exclaiming, 

"  He  may  still  be  alive !"  and  then  mingled  her  burning 
tears  with  those  of  her  afflicted  friend. 

**  Constance,"  said  the  latter  after  a  time,  raising  herself 
up,  "  what  has  happened  ?  for  I  scarcely  know." 

Lady  Constance  struggling  again  for  composure,  endeav- 
oured to  read  the  letter,  but  every  word  came  forth  almost 
singly,  and- was  uttered  as  with  a  spasm,  till  at  last  when 
she  read  of  Henry's  extreme  danger,  she  threw  herself  into 
Lady  Ashton's  arms,  and  wept  in  uncontrolled,  uncontrolla- 
ble angui^.  Yet  her  suflerings  at  that  moment  were  almost 
entirely  for  Lady  Ashton ;  she  knew  how  doatingly  she  loved 
her  sons — ^how  every  feeling  was  bound  up  in  their  loved 
idea ;  and  this  dreadful  stroke  seemed  almost  insupportable. 
At  length  Lady  Ashton  exclaimed— suddenly  disengaging 
herself, 
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''We  BnH  be  goiiigt  nsf  dev  Comfaaeii,  wis  smmI 4MI 
|MTe  lum  if— ol^  in^  God!"— end  she  dbqped  Imt  bandsiri 
eztteme  angnuh — ^^  if  he  is  etill  alive !  we  wmmt  not  lesfe 
Urn  akmey  with  no  one  to  receiTO  him  or  attend  |o  hint 
Older  the  caniage  instandy.  Yon  will  cone  with  nfe  f  he 
may  be  even  now  at  Falmouth.  Oh !  how  coidd  I  loea  a 
Moment?" 

These  woida  brought  laAy  Con«taBce^l  though  back 
iqMMi  henelfy  and  a  torrent  cif  conflieting  emotionenabad 
Ofver  her  mind.  Waa  she  to  meet  Hemy  t  Waa  ahe  to  go 
lo  Manj  from  whom  if  living,  ahe  oogfat  to  fly  to  the  enda  «f 
the  world?  What  would  he  think ?  -What  wooUi  he  Mif 
.  Yet  how  could  she  bid  LadyAahton  go  alone  tomeaCjMtf 
dying — ^her  perhaps  dead  son  ?  How  bid  her  snatain  ike 
anguish  of  the  shock,  the  torture  of  anapenae,  alane,  wbtt  no 
one  to  apeak  to  her,  none  to  comfort  her  ?  How  ooeid  ate 
aay,  "  I  will  not  go  with  you  to  the  aceae  of  trial  ?*"  What 
excuse  could  ahe  frame  mr  such  apparently  mmamal  edna' 
duct?  What  she  should  do— what  she  ought  to  do  ahi 
loiew  not,  and  ahe  felt  almost  on  the  verge  of  hmng  her 
aensea,  for  in  her  extremity  she  forgot  to  aj^y  to  the  nt^ 
tain  of  Wisdom.  Her  course  was;  however,  aoon  deeidrf 
by  Lady  Asht<m  returning  to  her  and  saying, 

"  Would  you  like  your  maid  to  go  as  well  as  mine,  Goa- 
stance  ?  I  thought  perhaps  she  might  be  useful ;  she  » 
putting  up  your  things,  but  you  had  better  see  that  all  is 
right.  The  length  of  our  stay  must  be  uncertain,  so  take 
all  you  want.  You  hdve  ordered  the  carriage,  my  dear,  have 
you  not  ?" 

"  Oh !"  said  Lady  Constance,  exceedingly  pained  at  hav- 
ing in*  her  distress  forgotten  to  do  so,  and  blushing  deeplyi 
"how  could  I  be  so  cruel — so  forgetful!"  and  flying  to  the» 
house,  she  hastened  to  repair  her  neglect. 

The  servants,  however,  knowing  the  state  of  the  case,  had 
prepared  the  carriage,  and  were  only  waiting  for  orders  to 
come  round,  so  no  time  happily  was  lost. 

When  Lady  Constance  next  met  Lady  Ashton,  she  threw 
her  arms  round  her  neck,  and  said, 

"  Can  you  forgive  me  ?" 

"  For  what,  my  dear  child  ?" 

"  For  forgetting  what  you  wished  me  to  do." 

"  I  am  sure  you  would  not  have  done  so,  had  not  your 
heart  beea  too  full  of  us  and  our  troubles,"  replied  Lady 
Ashtoq,  Mriththat  gentle  kindness  which  never  deserted  her; 
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'  but  you  wiD  come  with  me,  my  child,  and  help  me  at  this 
eniel,  cruel  moment." 

Lady  Constance  could  not  refuse,  but  unable  to  consent 
she  dropped  her  head  on  Lady  Ashton's  shoulder  almost  in 
a  state  of  insensibility.  Her  silence  surprised  and  pained 
Lady  Ashton,  who  said  in  a  disturbed  and  somewhat  re- 
proachful voice, 

^  Do  you  shnnk  from  the  sad  task,  Constance  ?  Ah !  if 
it  is  hard  to  you  to  see  him  suffer,  think,  my  dear,  think 
what  it  must  be  to  me  !"  Her  voice  failed  and  she  burst 
into  tears. 

'*Oh!  no,"  said  Lady  Constance,  almost  distracted,  "I 
shrink  from  no  pain.  My  God  knows  how  willingly  at  this 
iMHnent  I  would  die  to  give  you  happiness." 

^  I  know  all  your  affection,  dear  Constance,"  said  Lady 
Aahton,  '*  but  the  young  heart  dreads  witnessing  pain  and 
lormwy  and  I  will  not  ask  you  to  go  with  me,  if  you  feel 
averse  to  it." 

**  There  is  nothing  I  would  not  do  for  you,"  replied  Lady 
(kmstance. 

«<  Thank  you,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Ashton,  kissing  her 
with  renewed  love,  "  and  my  poor  boy  too— your  brother  I 
might  almost  say — ^he  has  also  a  great  claim  on  your  affec- 
tion, and  you  will,  I  am  sure,  gladly  be  of  use  and  comfort 
to  him." 

She  again  kissed  the  miserable  girl  who  was  incapable  of 
speaking,  and  telling  her  to  hasten  her  preparations,  she  left 
her  in  a  state  of  misery  not  to  be  described. 

Indecision  was  however  at  an  end  ;  Lady  Constance  had 
DO  choice,  and  she  must  go.  Mrs.  Montague  having  heard 
of  the  affliction  which  had  occurred,  had  instantly  offered  to 
come  and  stay  with  Lady  Florence,  and  her  kind  proposal 
having  been  gladly  accepted,  the  unhappy  mother,  and  her 
still  more  unhappy  companion,  set  off  on  their  journey  to 
Falmouth,  there  to  wait  for  news  of  Henry. 

They  had  not  long  to  be  in  suspense,  for  after  one  night 
sf  restless  anxiety  the  early  dawn  shewed  them  a  frigate 
which  had  arrived  during  the  darkness,  lying  in  the  Fal- 
mouth Roads.  Lady  Ashton  instantly  rung,  and  sent  her 
servant  down  to  inquire  what  vessel  it  was,  and  the  man 

soon  returned,  saying  that  it  was  the which  had  just 

arrived  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  which  was  lying  to  in 
order  to  land  an  invalid  officer.  This  news  filled  Ladv 
Ashton  with  overpowering  joy ;  it  was  the  frigate  in  which 
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Hontj  WW  to  Ietll^^•ad  Ae  ooidU  B0t  dM*t  fairitdiflllMi^ 
the  officer  menlioiiecL  She  went  diiecd^  to  iahtm  h^ 
Cooateaoeof  thehi^ipyiiililligaiceyODdtobegliortbdi^ 
qnickhr  and  go  down  with  her  to  the  ehoie. 

Jmj  Conetaiice  would  ^edljr  have  been  mied  dw  ktM 
trial,  bat  her  heart  was  fillod  with  a  joy  w1b«  Ar  a  moiwai^ 
oreiboie  all  other  feelinga,  and  ahe  was  aoon  loadj  10  jaiif 
Laidy  Aahton.  When  about  to  aeC  oat  however  %  mkitm 
oame  over  her  which  made  it  aeem  inqioaaible  teher  tofraw 
coed ;  ahe  panaed*  and  aaked  if  it  woold  not  bo  bettatf  itf 
her  to  ataj  behind  and  make  any  preparations  which  ni||^ 
be  neceaaary ;  bat  Lady  Ashlon  ezpreaamg  a  wish  to  km 
har  soppart,  ahe  coold  say  no  mote.   •  -■'  * 

When  arrived  on  the  ahore,  they  aaw  a  nianrof*wat%  boall 
aopioachingy  and  aa  it  drew  near  they  plainly  distibagoishtod 
diBt  aone  peracm  was  in  it  ^ring  down  and  anppoitedb^ 
aone  one  eue ;  and  their  hearts  felt  convaoed  it  nraat  l!» 
Henry.  Lady  Constance  could  not  bear  to  stay  amtMnO 
the  groop  of  idlers  who  were  beginning  to  collect  idioal  ttie 
qwl,  and  begged  Lady  Ashton  to  go  to  some  little  distanoe^ 
hot  the  latter,  who  aaw  no  ciowd--or  anything  in  ezistattee 
eoccepliag  Heniy---coold  not  more ;  till  Lady  Conatfeaee^'iaf 
an  agony,  aiqigeeting  that  the  aiglttof  her  at  the  fint  UMH 
Bent  mi^  overpower  him,  and  be  too  much  for  his  strengAt 
during  the  exhaustion  and  fatigue  of  landing,  at  length  in- 
duced her  to  remove  a  little  way  off,  and  leave  her  servants 
to  receive  him  at  the  first  moment. 

The  boat  neared  the  shore,  and  at  length  Henry's  form- 
became  plainly  visible  to  those  who  watched  his  return  with 
such  intense  anxiety;  but  the  gentleness  with  which  the 
men  rowed,  and  with  which  they  finally  let  the  boat  just 
float  to  the  shore,  on  the  surface  of  the — ^happily  calm — sea, 
told  a  tale  of  the  sufferings  they  were  so  careful  not  to  in- 
crease, which  sent  despondency  and  angnish  again  into  their 
hearts.  Lady  Ashton  could  scarcely  restrain  herself  from 
rushing  back  to  meet  her  son  as  she  saw  him  lifted  on  his 
mattrass  from  the  boat,  but  Lady  Constance  longed  rather  to* 
fly  and  hide  herself  from  every  eye.  She  felt  as  if  all  the 
world  were  watching  her,  and  reading  the  agony  which 
struggled  in  her  heart. 

When  Lady  Ashton  had  seen  Henry  safely  taken  out  of 
the  boat  and  being  carried  to  the  hotel — ^for  he  could  not 
bear  the  motion  of  a  common  carriage — she  turned,  in  order 
to  go  and  receive  him  there  herself,  and  Lady  Ckmstance 
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mechaxiically  gave  her  the  support  of  her  arm.  They  walk'- 
ed  on  quickly  but  in  silence,  and  having  reached  the  hotel, 
they  prepared  a  couch  for  Henry  to  be  laid  on  as  soon  as  he 
arrived :  but  when  Lady  Constance  heard  the  sound  of  the 
men's  steps  who  were  carrying  him,  she  could  endure  to  re- 
main no  longer ;  but  telling  Lady  Ashton  she  would  leave 
her  alone  for  a  time  with  him,  she  quitted  the  room ;  and 
bad  scarcely  escaped  by  one  door  before  he  was  brought  in 
at  another. 

When  Henry  was  laid  on  the  sofa  he  remained  perfectly 
without  motion,  and  as  his  face  was  covered  with  the  hand- 
kerchief which  had  been  put  over  it  to  save  him  from  the 
prying  curiosity  of  the  crowd,  terror  seized  Lady  Ashton 
lest  he  should  at  last  have  died — even  at  the  very  moment 
of  their  meeting.  She  stood  breathless  and  without  power 
to  move  or  speak ;  and  never  would  she  have  had  courage 
herself  to  have  uncovered  the  features  which  might  even  now 
she  thought  be  rigid  in  death.  But  Captain  Montague,  who 
had  accompanied  Henry,  gently  removed  the  handkerchief, 
and  Lady  Ashton  then  relieved  from  her  terrible  fear  by  see- 
ing life  still  in  his  countenance,  though  agonised  at  heart  by 
witnessing  the  ravages  which  sufifering  had  made  on  his  ap- 
pearance, sunk  on  her  knees  by  his  side,  and  pressed  her 
lips  to  his  deathlike  cheek.  He  opened  his  eyes,  and  see- 
ing who  it  was  a  deep  sob  rose  from  his  breast,  and  every 
feature  became  convulsed  with  emotion. 

"  My  mother !"  he  exclaimed  with  difficulty.  "  Oh !  how 
I  have  longed  for  you,  longed  once  more  to  see  that  dear, 
dear  face !" 

Lady  Ashton  could  scarcely  answer — the  mixture  of  joy 
and  sorrow  in  her  heart  was  so  great ;  but  she  spoke  broken 
words  of  tenderest  love,  and  over  and  over  again  kissed  the 
pale  and  faded  cheek  which  had  so  lately  bloomed  with 
health  and  happiness.  Henry  held  her  hand,  and  seemed 
as  if  he  could  not  bear  for  a  moment  to  take  his  eyes  from 
her  loved  countenance  ;  but  weariness  and  pain  soon  forced 
him  again  to  close  them.  He  entreated  if  possible  to  be  re- 
moved to  Llanaven  directly  ;  and  Lady  Ashton,  who  had  al- 
ready ordered  arrangements  to  be  made  to  enable  him  to  lie 
down  in  the  carriage,  rose  to  see  if  all  was  ready.  On  open- 
ing the  door  she  again  observed  Captain  Montague,  and  re- 
turned for  a  moment  to  ask  Henry  who  he  was.  On  being 
informed,  her  kind  heart  rejoiced  at  the  thought  of  the  hap- 
piness hi»c  return  would  afford  his  poor  wife ;  and  hearing  of 
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■11  his  attention  to  Henry  dnring  the  Toyage,  the  went  in- 
mediately,  and  in  her  own  peculiarly  gracions  manner,  ex- 
pressed the  gratitude  she  so  truly  felt  for  his  kindness.  Cap- 
tain Montague,  knowing  that  in  all  probability  Lady  Ashton 
must  have  heard  from  Mr.  Stanhope  of  his  conduct  to  Mrs. 
Montague,  was  excessively  confused  at  seeing  her,  and 
would  gladly  have  escaped  from  her  thanks ;  but  having  said 
something  about  his  contrition  for  his  past  conduct.  Lady 
Ashton,  who  knew  of  the  affectionate  letter  he  had  written, 
smiling  kindly  said,  "  that  all  was  forgotten,  and  that  she 
was  sure  he  would  never  again  so  act,  as  to  bring  back  the 
remembrance  of  former  troubles."  She  then  gladly  availed 
herself  of  his  offer  to  go  and  see  that  every  thing  was  ready, 
and  begging  that  the  carriage  might  be  brought  round  as  soon 
as  possible,  she  returned  to  Henry.  After  having  sat  by  him 
for  a  little  while,  she  said, — 

**  I  must  go  though  and  tell  Constance  to  get  ready,  for  she 
is  here  with  me." 

"  Constance  here !"  exclaimed  Henry,  with  a  start  which 
brought  spasms  of  pain  over  him  from  head  to  foot,  and 
forced  from  him  souqds  of  extremest  anguish. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Lady  Ashton,  after  she  had  done  what  she 
could  to  relieve  him,  "  she  came  to  be  a  comfort  to  jne. 
though  I  think  she  would  gladly  have  been  spared  the  trial ; 
she  is  always  so  feeling,  as  you  well  know." 

Henry  remained  silent,  for  his  spirits  were  overpowered  ; 
and  he  groaned  within  himself  to  find  what  power  the  things 
of  earth  still  had  to  trouble  him. 

Lady  Ashton  left  the  room,  and  went  to  tell  Lady  Con- 
stance that  they  were  to  return  immediately,  and  begged  her 
to  come  down  and  see  Henry.  Lady  Constance  instantly 
complied  ;  for  she  had  fortified  her  mind  by  prayer,  and  was 
determined  not  to  give  way  to  her  feelings.  It  required, 
however,  her  utmost  self-control  not  to  sink  to  the  earth 
when,  on  entering  the  room,  she  saw  how  fearfully  he  was 
changed  ;  but  being  mercifully  enabled  to  retain  somewhat 
of  the  exalted  frame  of  mind  which  her  late  communion  with 
God  had  inspired,  she  proceeded  with  scarcely  a  pause  of 
hesitation,  up  to  the  sofa  where  he  lay.  He,  however,  could 
not  so  command  his  feelings — the  knowledge  that  she  was 
acquainted  with  them  adding  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
task ;  but  having  caught  sight  of  her  for  a  moment,  he  shut 
his  eyes,  and  averted  his  head,  while  great  drops  of  weak- 
ness and  agony  poured  from  his  closed  lids.     She  spoke  to 
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him,  howeyer,  calmly ;  and  he  just  gave  her  his  hand,  and 
withdrawing  it  again  immediately,  remained  silent  and  ex« 
hausted  ;  and  Lady  Constance,  soon  making  an  excuse  for 
returning  up.  stairs,  gladly  left  the  room. 

"  Why,"  she  thought,  as  in  desolate  misery  she  sat  down 
in  her  own  chamber,  '*  is  this  world  such  a  scene  of  suffer- 
ing? Why  should  not  all  be  happy  ?"  But  she  soon  subdued 
thu  questioning  and  faithless  spirit,  and  with  a  heavy  heoxX 
rose  to  make  preparations  for  their  departure. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

"  E«ch  on  his  cross  by  Thee  we  hang  awhile, 
Watching  Thy  patient  smile 
Till  we  have  learned  to  say,  '  'Tis  justly  done, 
Only  in  glory,  Lord,  Thy  sinful  servant  own.' 


Keblb. 


When  all  was  ready,  the  melancholy  party  set  off,  and 
Captain  Montague,  having  procured  a  horse,  rode  forward 
to  IJanaven,  to  announce  their  approach ;  being  naturally, 
of  course,  most  anxious  also  to  see  his  wife  and  child.  The 
journey  to  the  others  was  trying  in  every  way,  for  though 
the  carriage  went  at  a  foot's  pace,  and  Lady  Ashton  had 
caused  the  board  which  supported  Henry's  mattrass  to  be 
idong  from  the  top,  yet  still  every  jerk  or  motion  brought  on 
such  violent  pain  that  they  were  obliged  continually  to  stop. 
When '  they  had  passed  through  the  park-gate,  and  Henry 
again  heard  it  swing  to  and  fro  after  them,  how  distinctly 
did  he  remember  the  feelings  which  he  had  experienced 
when  last  he  had  heard  that  sound !  and"  amid  all  that  he  was 
enduring  at  that  moment,  he  was  enabled  to  thank  his  God 
that  the  severity  of  the  blow  under  which  he  had  then  so 
nearly  been  cnished,  was  in  some  degree  mitigated;  and 
that  he  could  now  almost  look  on  the  loved  being  before 
him,  and  yet  remember  that  Heaven  had  greater  happiness. 
eren  than  her  affection,  to  bestow. 

It  was  now  near  the  end  of  October,  and  the  day  was  so 
cahn  that  scarcely  a  solitary  leaf  floated  to  the  ground, 
though  the  touch  of  an  infant's  hand  would  have  brought  a 
brigl^  profusion  showering  down ;  a  dull  mist  shrouded  the 
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lUf-de^poiied  trees,  adding  by  its  gref,  shadofirie«i  hoe^ 
Ike  heavy  oppressioii  of  the  sceife ;  uid  a  momnfiil  mkim 
hang  orer  efeiy  thing,  to  which  the  stillness  id  melaachi^ 
thought  which  reigniSi  in  the  bosoms  of  those  who  wwe  !•■ 
toning  so  slowly  snd  ssdly  to  their  once  joyoos  home,  tsp 
sponded  but  too  weD. 

When  they  arrired,  they  faond  the  -servants  waiting  in 
&e  hail,  and  Lady  Fkxrenee,  with  Captain  and^  MrSh  Vm^ 
tagne,  there  also.  Throuf^  all  her  own  gxiefst.Lad^  Adi* 
ton  fcdt  a  sensation  of  extreme  pleasure  at  seeing  the  hi^ 
piness  painted  on  the  countenance  of  the  Itater,  thiragh  dut 
hrig&t  look  soon  gave  place  to  tears  of  deep  regret,  as 
Henry's  pale,  weak  form  was  borne  into  the  house.  Lady 
Ashton  luid  given  orders  to  have  the  library  prepared  fe 
him,  aa  it  was  on  the  gronnd-iloor,  and  thither  acepcd- 
ingly  he  was  at  once  conveyed.  It  was  some  dayslw- 
fne  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  from  the  f^figue  of  his 
removal,  to  be  able  to  leave  his  bed,  and  even  when  lis 
'could  do  so^  he  preferred  remaimng  quietly  in  his  6Wn  roosy 
as  that  saved  hun  from  the  pain  of  being  obliged  to  see  Lip* 
dy  Constance.  He  still  believed  that  he  should  not  live^ 
and  he  was  most  snzious  that  the  peace  of  m&id  hsi.4l0v 
enjoyed  ahould  not  be  disturbed  by  earthly  thou|^.  fiyipil 
"rnhntf  after  a  time,  others  began  to  indulge  in  faint  ha|M 
of  his  recovery,  he  still  endeavoured  to  shut  out  the  idea  of 
such  ail  eveut  from  his  own  mind — it  brought  with  it  no 
cointort  to  him,  for  he  felt  the  weakness  of  his  own  reso- 
lutions, and  dreaded  a  return  to  the  ungracious  rebelling 
frame  of  mind  which  had  formerly  given  him  so  much  dis- 
tress. 

Several  trifling  operations  took  place  soon  ailer  his  return 
home,  which  he  bore  better  than  could  have  been  expected^ ' 
and  as  he  then  really  seemed  to  rally  a  little,  Lady  Ash- 
ton urged  him  to  allow  himself  to  be  carried  into  the  adjoin- 
ing drawing-room,  thinking  that  society  would  help  to  raise 
his  spirits,  which  appeared  to  her  so  greatly  depressed,  for 
calm  and  quiet  in  him  looked  like  melancholy  ;  but  in  that 
she  was  mistaken  ;  his  mind  was  not  sad  when  he  was 
left  to  his  own  thoughts,  or  when  he  listened  to  her  voice 
reading  his  favourite  books  ;  and  often  would  he  lie  for 
hours  at  night,  sleeplessly  enjoying  the  comforts  which 
his  pardoning  God  poured  into  his  heart.  But  the  slightest 
allusion  to  Lady  Constance  agitatod  his  excitable  mind,  aud 
brought  back  for  the  time  all  Uie  weight  of  his  former  intol* 
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erable  anguish,  and  he  fain  would  have  kept  for  ever  out 
of  her  presence ;  for  the  more  he  recovered  his  strength, 
the  more  did  the  thought  of  her  regain  power  over  him.  It 
was  natural  that  it  should  he  so,  for  that  which  softened  the 
pang  of  death  to  him  made  life  burthensome  and  dreary; 
but  his  conscience,  more  alive  than  it  had  ever  been  be- 
fore to  the  evil  of  sin,  and  of  ingratitude  to  God,  made  him 
fear  that  disgust  of  life  rather  than  desire  of  the  presence 
of  his  Heavenly  Father  had  induced  his  former  resignation 
under  the  stroke  which  seemed  likely  to  consign  him  to 
an  early  grave,  and  had  he  had  the  smallest  idea  that  he 
could  have  recovered,  he  would  rather  a  thousand  times 
have  borne  all  his  illness  and  suffering  alone,  and  unsoothed 
by  the  voice  of  affection,  than  have  again  thrown  himself 
into  Lady  Constance's  company.  But  he  thought  that  he 
had  but  to  reach  home  and  then  die,  and  his  young  warm 
heart  yearned  to  see  those  again  whom  he  loved,  and  to 
have  his  mother's  hand  to  smoothe  his  pillow,  and  to  close 
his  eyes. 

Lady  Ashton's  desire  for  him  to  join  the  others  in  the 
drawing-room,  troubled  him  greatly,  and  long  did  he  resist 
complying  with  it ;  but  at  last  he  feared  exciting  suspicion, 
and  thinking  it  selfish  also  to  keep  her  so  much  in  his  room 
— for  she  could  not  bear,  to  be  long  away  from  him — ^he 
yielded  lo  her  request ;  though  could  she  have  known  the 
trial  to  which  she  was  exposing  him,  she  would  have  been 
the  last  to  have  inflicted  it.  He,  therefore,  one  day  desired 
bis  servant  to  wheel  him  in  on  his  sofa  whilst  all  the  rest  were 
at  dinner,  in  order,  by  that  means,  to  have  time  to  recover 
the  little  fatigue  of  removal,  and  the  excitement  of  going  for 
the  first  time  into  a  room  so  peculiarly  fraught  with  remem- 
brances of  former  happiness,  before  the  others  came  in :  and 
when  they  entered,  the  pleasure  which  most  of  them  ex- 
pressed at  seeing  him  again  among  them,  and  his  little  agi- 
tation at  receiving  their  congratulations  (for  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Montague  were  still  at  Llanaven),  served  to  hide  the 
trouble  which  he  felt  at  first  again  seeing  Lady  Constance. 

The  evening  which  ensued  passed  heavily ;  for  talking 
was  in  every  way  painful  to  Henry ;  and  his  being  there  in 
his  present  weak  state,  put  a  check  upon  the  conversation 
of  the  others,  who  spoke  in  a  subdued  tone  as  if  fearful  of 
disturbing  him.  At  last  Lady  Ashton  wishing  to  enliven  the 
■cene,  begged  Lady  Constance  to  sing,  but  that  she  could 
not  do ;  the  remembrance  of  the  manv  times  she  had  sung 
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and  m  dM  room  too  iaiiWflh 

it  wodd  hftve  bom  inpcMl^ 

ker  voice  to  .<fflidiaoit,  4i- 

titt  ootwwd  ttigiiii  of  •  My 

m  ker  bevt.    Barite' 

ker  MBgng  woidd  haT9  OB  He«v 

Jwyi  oo  iMf  optihlo,  and  abaf  wm 

wkidiwoold  iacMMeiiio 

■liMlii  but  too  weU ;  ate 

thw^b  BOt  widMNit  difficd^,  ihmI 

fiitf  ■oMMtad  for  tlio  wifA,     • 

cwiiiyoa  btt^  to  lusowaiom 

ys  9fiAm  i^oll)r  gave  way ;  Ui  ttfaid 

apile  of  the  maj  €$■«»• 

Hco¥eft  aiMifc  h&  had  made  dnmi^  Ae 

1m  «aa  m  Ae  dmm^ioaai^  1m  bad  been  Bioat  laneiai* 

He  bed  iadeed  faaad  lefiaf  at  tbe  nMMnent  of  pfaver^. 

Ae  Best  iaaiaaft  tbe  wavea  ef  tioofale  aeemed  to  cloel 

iHiiiBbiiliid  ya  atraBsdi.  1%  imi 
anife  betweea  dBty  and  iBcliBaf kjBj 
accaaloBMd  to  ezeieiae  mneb  aelC* 
tbe  iiftit,  ao  Bew,  waa  abaoat  Biore  tbaa  be  taM 
I>BnBg  &at  Bight  be  aearcely  cloaed  hie  eyea; 
and  instead  of  tbe  cheeiAil  heaTenly  frame  which  he  had  of 
lite  so  often  enjoyed  in  those  quiet  hours — so  peculiarly  de* 
lightful  to  the  Christian — ^his  pillow  was  wet  with  the  cease* 
less  tears  which  in  his  state  of  weakness  he  could  not  re- 
press, and  his  breast  heaved  with  sobs,  which  tortured  lus 
wounded  trame,  yet  which  nothing  could  subdue.  He  felt 
inclined  murmuringly  to  question  the  mercy  of  that  Providence 
which  had  preserved  in  life  one  so  torn  both  in  heart  and 
frame,  and  impatiently  asked  why  suffering  so  terrible  should 
be  appointed  for  him.  Yet  throughout  all,  his  heart  clung  to 
God,  and  he  continuaUy  implored  His  forgiveness ;  and  that 
He  would  not  cast  him  off,  but  would  again  send  peace  and 
strength  to  his  soul. 

He  was  not  so  well  the  next  day,  but  thinking  that  per* 
haps  it  was  best  after  having  gone  through  the  first  trial  to 
endeavour  to  inure  himself  to  being  wiUi  Lady  Constance^ 
be  did  not  decline  that  evening  going  again  into  the  drawing* 
room,  and  when  there  he  exerted  himself  more  than  he  h«l 
been  able  to  do  before,  to  shake  off  the  weight  that  oppressed 
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bim,  and  to  join  in  the  general  convenation.  Again  Lady 
Ashton  asked  Lady  Constance  to  sing,  but  again  she  excused 
herself,  and  another  heavy  evening  passed. 

A  few  days  afterwards  the  Montagues  went  to  their  own 
cottage,  and  then  additional  trials  commenced;  for  Lady 
Constance  had  no  longer  the  resource  of  having  others  to 
attend  to,  and  the  little  home  party  was  drawn  again  more 
closely  and  intimately  together.  Captain  Montague's  society 
was  also  missed,  for  he  was  very  agreeable  and  conversable, 
and  his  liveliness  had  often  proved  a  great  resource,  when 
no  one  seemed  inclined  to  speak ;  for  even  Lady  Florence*s 
spirits  had  been  subdued  by  the  sight  of  Henry's  pale  cheek- 
Old  languid  eye,  and  she  spoke  and  moved  as  if  afraid  of  her 
own  voice  and  step. 

Lady  Ashton,  knowing  how  fond  Henry  had  ever  been 
of  the  society  of  the  two  sisters,  proposed  that  they  should 
now  aU  sit  with  him  in  the  morning  in  her  little  boudoir, 
which  being  next  to  the  library,  she  had  given  up  to  Hen- 
xy's  use,  and  as  no  one  dared  to  object  to  this  arrangement, 
they  returned  again  apparently  to  their  old  intimate  style  of 
companionship. 

Daily  and  hourly  trials  now  arose,  and  seeing  Henry's 
evident  constraint.  Lady  Constance  was  in  continual  fear 
lest  his  feelings  should  at  some  unguarded  moment  burst 
forth  before  others,  or  he  be  tempted  to  speak  of  them  alone. 
And  her  fears  were  not  unnatural,  for  she  judged  of  him 
only  by  what  she  had  seen  of  him  in  former  times,  and  did 
not  know  how  much  the  power  of  affliction  had  been  sancti- 
fied to  him,  nor  how  sincerely,  in  all  great  points,  he  was 
regulated  by  high  and  Christian  principle.  He  would  sooner 
have  died  than  have  renewed  the  subject  of  his  love  to  her, 
now  that  he  knew  she  was  engaged  to  another ;  and  that 
other  being  his  brother,  brought  affection  also  in  aid  of  godly 
feeling  to  subdue  the  strong  temptation.  He  perceived  her 
fears  however,  and  determined  by  one  painful  effort  to  set 
them  at  rest,  but  he  could  not  firid  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing with  her  alone,  so  had  determined  to  write,  when  one 
day  as  she  was  sitting  in  the  boudoir  with  him  and  Lady 
Ashton,  the  latter  rising,  said, 

"  I  am  going  out,  Constance,  but  shall  not  ask  you  to  go 
with  me  this  rainy  day,  for  you  have  a  little  cough,  and  are 
better  at  home." 

"  Oh !  no,"  replied  Lady  Constance,  "  I  should  like  to  go." 


V. 
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•*  No,  ttay  aadfinkh  your  dnwiagm  itwiBJwailcliUtlilk" 
ibryon."  ''■ '  -vV. 

Lady  Ckmataaca  had  hma  aotwithstuidiiig  to  fcllowLair 
Ashtoii  out  of  the  room,  when  Heniy,  douim^wiw^  toifaak 
to  her,  made  her  a  aign  to  stay.  Her  heart  mmk  with  JooM^ 
but  she  oodd  not  refnae  hia  mme  appeal,  ao  aal  do#»«gai[hi 
to  her  diawing. 

<*  Cooatance,"  he  aaid  whea  hia  mother  had  left  die  jdbh^ 
^  I  wiah  to  tfpeak  to  you." 

He  attj^ped  and  remained  ailent  for  aome  miMitet,«tleagfc 
wilh  an  effint  he  continued, 

"  I  feel  that  von  do  not  tniat  me*-4hat  you  do  not  yet  laMT 
me,  and  I  wv&l  to  relieve  jrour  mind  of  the  feaar  I  eee  pep* 
petually  oppreaaes  it,  and  for  that  reason  it  ia  that  I  hfefO 
naked  jrou  this  once  to  stay  with  me  a  moment.  Yon  jMed 
n&t  fear  me,  Constance,  or  imagine  that  I  woidd  erar  again 
qieak  aa  I  did  when  I  thought  I  might  do  ao.  We  oa 
together  indeed  in  presence,  tot  I  may  truly  any  that  aeMr 
Car  an  inatant  do  I  forget  the  gulf  that  liea  between  aa,  anil 
I  ahould  not  haye  returned  himie  had  I  imagined  ttpoaaiHi 
I  could  have  lived.  But  when  djring,  I  thought  I  jhonld 
like-— to  aoo— I  could  think  of  you  all  thmi  oalmlyir^MNi^ 

He  waa  unaUe  to  proceed,  till  having  conqnend  IiiaagiiRlh 
tion,  he  added, 

"  You  will  be  glad  I  am  sure  to  know  that  God  has  bemi 
most  merciful  to  me,  and  given  me  more  strength  and  com- 
fort far  than  I  deserved,  and  I  trust  that  in  time But  I 

only  now  wished  to  assure  you  that  you  need  never  fear  my 
forgetting  what  is  due  to  you — and  to  my  dearest  brother, 
and  indeed,"  he  added,  as  a  glow  of  pride  flushed  his  cheek, 
"  I  should  say — ^to  myself.  Were  I  with  you  for  centuries, 
no  word  would  ever  pass  my  lips,  but  what  was  fitting  for  me 
to  speak." 

A  feeling  of  bitterness  unconsciously  tinged  his  manner 
as  he  uttered  the  last  words ;  and  Lady  Constance  felt  in 
heart  relieved  by  it,  as  it  helped  to  subdue  thye  emotions  of 
tenderness  which  had  arisen  within  her.  With  that  strange 
inconsistency  of  the  human  heart,  which  makes  us  desire  at 
the  same  moment  for  things  most  contrary,  though  she  would 
have  given  worlds  that  Henry  had  never  loved  her,  or  she 
him,  and  though  anxious  beyond  measure  to  overcome  her 
own  feelings,  and  ceaselessly  striving  to  do  so— yet  when 
she  heard  him  speak  of  becoming  reconciled  to  losing  her — 
a  pang  not  to  be  described  shot  through  her  heart,  and  bitter- 
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-Haas  alao  croased  her  spirit  as  she  thought,  "  Is  it  for  one 
who  can  ao  lightly  forget,  that  I  am  suffering  all  this  ?"  Yet 
ahe  felt  she  was  unjust  to  him,  and  deeply  sinful  towards 
God  in  harbouring  such  feelings  for  a  moment,  and  her  soul, 
hmnbled  to  the  dust,  poured  itself  forth  silently,  in  supplica- 
tions for  pardon  and  strength,  so  earnest,  so  engrossing,  that 
for  a  moment  she  Entirely  forgot  where  she  was,  and  with 
whom  ahs  was.  Henry's  voice  soon  however  roused  her 
again,  aa  he  said  in  a  tone  from  which  all  bitterness  was 
gone, 

^  I  will  not  detain  you  now,  Constance,  or  ever  again 
allude  to  this  subject.  It  is  best  it  should  be  forgotten,  and 
God  Tirho  never  tries  us  beyond  what  He  gives  us  strength 
to  bear,  will  I  feel  sure,  when  this  trouble  has  done  its  work, 
remove  it  from  me.  I  have  been  very  sinful,  very  murmur- 
ing, but  I  am  not  so  mugh  so  as  I  was,  and  that  makes  me 
feel  sure  that  Grod  has  not  left  me  to  myself,  as  I  too- well 
deserved.  Forgive  my  having  spoken  to  you  this  once,  it 
was  merely  that  you  should  not  live  in  fear  because  of  me— 
for  I  saw  that  you  distrusted  me,  and " 

Lady  Ashton  at  that  moment  re-entered  the  room,  ready 
for  walking.  She  stopped  for  an  instant  at  the  door,  sur- 
priaed  at  the  expression  in  Henry's  countenance,  for  the  effort 
of  speaking  as  he  was  doing  had  imparted  a  sad  sternness 
to  his  look,  most  unusual  in  him ;  and  his  contracted  and 
rather  frowning  brow,  told  of  a  displeasure  which  seldom 
rested  on  his  features.  She  had  however  too  much  wisdom 
and  good  feeling  to  make  any  observation,  and  crossing  the 
room  to  fetch  what  she  wanted,  she  merely  made  some  in- 
different remark,  and  again  went  out. 

Lady  Constance  rose  as  soon  as  she  was  gone,  and  would 
gladly  have  left  the  room  without  speaking,  but  she  felt  that 
by  doing  so  she  would  be  betraying  her  own  feelings  too 
much ;  so  she  continued  for  some  time  busied  in  putting  by 
all  her  various  drawing  materials,  hoping  to  be  able  in  a  few 
minutes  to  acquire  tranquillity  of  voice  and  manner ;  but  she 
knew  not  what  to  say,  and  the  longer  she  put  off  speaking 
the  more  impossible  did  it  seem  for  her  to  begin.  She  ar- 
ranged and  rearranged  her  paints  and  pencils,  as  Henry  lay 
with  his  hand  shading  his  eyes,  and  she  was  about  at  last  to 
leave  the  room  in  silence  when  he  looked  up,  saying, 

"  You  are  not  angry  with  me,  Constance  ?" 

"  Oh,  no !"  she  repUed  hurriedly,  with  her  hand  on  the 
door.     But  then,  with  sudden  aelf-control,  returning  a  few 
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Steps  into  ^e  room,  and  resting  her  hands  on  the  back  of  a 
chair,  to  prevent  her  trembUng  from .  being  perceived,  she 
continued  with  calm  dignity, 

*^  No,  Henry,  I  am  not  angry ;  I  am  much  obliged  to  you 
for  spesiking  as  yon  have  done  ;  it  will  give  me  much  more 
ease  than  I  have  hitherto  had,  for  I  confess  I  did  fear  that 
perhaps  yon  might  not  always  control  yourself.  I  feel  that 
I  did  yon  injustice,  and  I  do  sincerely  trust  that  yon  may 
soon  be  able  quite  to  forget  every  thing  that  is  painftil." 

Henry  could  not  answer,  but  again  covered  his  eyes  with 
his  hand ;  and  Lady  Constance,  thinking  it  best  not  to  pro- 
long a  needless  intercourse,  turned  away  and  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

"Whj  art  thou  thus  1 
Have  the  fall  chords  of  kindly  love,  which  once 
Sent  forth  sweet  music  through  thy  heart,  been  hushed  Y 
Or  has  the  world  unstrung  the  lyre  t  or  struck 
Sad  discord  from  its  trembling  strings  V — ^MS. 

**  Nature  on  us,  her  suffering  children,  showers 
The  gift  of  tears — the  impassion'd  cry  of  grief, 
When  man  can  bear  no  more ;        ♦        ♦ 

♦  ♦  *  *  To  me  a  God 

Hath  given  strong  utterance  for  mine  agony, 
When  others  in  their  deep  despair,  are  mute  1" 

Mrs.  Hemans. 

"  Yes,  'twill  be  over  soon  !     This  sickly  dream 
Of  life  will  vanish  from  my  feverish  brain ; 
And  death  my  wearied  spirit  will  redeem 
From  this  wild  region  of  unvaried  pain." — Kirke  White. 

Lady  Ashton,  while  pursuing  her  solitary  walk  towards 
the  village,  whither  she  was  bound  on  some  charitable 
errand,  pondered  with  feelings  of  great  discomposure  on  the 
strange  expression  she  had  observed  on  Henry's  counte- 
nance. It  has  been  said  before  that  she  was  of  a  singularly 
unsuspicious  temper,  and  was  never  in  the  habit  of  looking 
beyond  the  things  which  met  the  eye  ;  but  she  had  for 
some  little  time  past  had  vague  ideas  that  all  was  not  as  it 
had  formerly  been,  between  Henry  and  Lady  Constance. 
Henry^  brusque  manner  before  "his  departure  for  the 
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Lady  Consteace's  coldness  to  him,  and  unacooimtable 
deatre  at  that  time  to  leave  Llanaven,  where  previously  she 
had  been  so  happy— ^her  disinclination  to  go  to  Falmouth— 
ind  her  subsequent  reserve  of  manner — all  had  at  different 
ciines  aCmck  her  with  surprise ;  but  the  slight  impression 
tfaey  bad  made  at  the  time  had  quickly  faded  away,  and  she 
had  neaiiy  forgotten  some  of  the  circumstances  when  the 
acene  ahe  had  just  witnessed — where  not  only  Henry's 
countenance,  but  Lady  Constance's  heightened  colour  as 
she  bent  over  her  drawing  had  caught  her  attention — 
bnnigfat  them  all  back  to  her  recollection,  and  seemed  to 
affi>id.  a  key  to  what  had  before  been  so  mysterious.  Not 
having  the  faintest  idea  that  Henry  was  attached  to  Lady 
Constance,  and  believing  that  her  heart  was  wholly  given  to 
Sir  Roland)  the  only  solution  of  the  present  difficulty  which 
occurred  to  her  mind  was,  that  some  serious  disagreement 
had  taken  place  between  them,  and  cooled  the  affection  of 
those  who  had  formerly  seemed  to  love  each  other  with  the 
fondness  of  brother  and  sister ;  and  knowing  that  the  fault 
could  scarcely  rest  with  Lady  Constance,  she  felt  a  dread 
lest  she  might  have  heard  something  to  Henry's  disad- 
vantage, unknown  to  her — something  which  had  caused 
him  entirely  to  lose  her  esteem,  and  affection. 

Harassed  by  this  painful  thought,  she  hurried  back  as 
soon  as  she  had  performed  her  kind  mission  at  the  village, 
and  with  the  single-minded  fervour  of  her  character,  deter- 
mined inmiediately  to  speak  to  Lady  Constance  on  the  sub- 
ject. She  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  blame  resting  un- 
justly on  Henry's  hitherto  spotless  name,  and  she  resolved 
if  that  were  the  case  to  clear  him  to  Lady  Constance  and 
all  the  world ;  while  at  the  same  time  knowing  his  rather 
imgovemed  temper,  she  thought  he  might  really  in  some 
way  have  offended ;  and  if  so  she  felt  it  would  be  best  to 
try  and  shew  him  his  fault  at  once,  for  "  a  word  spoken  in 
due  season,  how  good  is  it !"  At  any  rate  she  wished,  if 
possible,  to  restore  peace  and  good  feeling  between  the  two 
beings  whom  she  loved  so  much,  and  whose  mutual  aliena- 
tion was  the  first  painful  tone  of  discord  which  had  ever 
aonnded  in  her  tranquil  and.  happy  home  ;  and  bent  on  this 
kind  object  she  went  directly  on  her  return  to  the  house  to 
Lady  Constance's  roonr,  and  finding  her  there,  entered  im- 
mediiately  on  the  subject 

**  Constance,"  she  said,  '*  has  any  thing  unpleasant  ocomw 
nd  between  yaa  and  Henry  ?  for  he  locked  so.  exceeding^ 
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JbBWBpo>a*  whan  I  ImT  wrat  into  tito  ■  inwriiiif  gaiii,  ^ii 
yon  il»o  ■aemnd  ao  litUa  «l  yo«r  ease,  tliit  I  «wM  Mt  M|  ii 
fearing  jM  had  had  aoBM  little  qnnral-^diODi^  iMrtM|  1 
haidly  poaaible.    Tell  me,  nj  dear,  waa  it  spT*  ; >^.    | 

Lady  Conataaee,  in  the  nioet  ittconceiTable  tenror,  I 
heard  a  distinct  word  of  what  Lauiy  Aahtoa  aaid,  Imt 
oat  aiiicient  to  {Hrore  that  riie  had  no  anafnicion  of  tto' 
atate  of  the  case,  she  felt  in  some  degree  rdiered,  «nl  ivai 
joat  able  to  oommand  herself  anfficdenlly to  aitdwer,' ■~-<^*'''' 

^  Oh!  no,  there  has  been  no  qoann^  between  ua."*  *  •  -'''\ 

*«What  ia  there,  then,  mydearf  asked  Lndf  JaAflBi^* 
^  for  I  aee  plainly  that  there  ia  aomething  whuAi  ii  jk: 
pleaaant  Now,  dear  Lady  Constance,  tell  ine  tnily;;t>lM!|j^ 
of  yon — haye  yon  ever  heard  any  thing  againat  Hensytitff. 
report  against  him  ?"  •■**-■'' 

''I?  against  HeniyT  exclaimed  Lady  ConataiuMv^'htf 
cheek  glowing  with  indignation,  and  forgetting  at  tte'M^ 
ment.  Si  her  fears;  "nerer!  who  erer  spoke  bat  in-UH' 
praiser  r '■'5 

Tears  of  affection  rose  to  Lady  Ashton'a  eyes,  atf  she'iii 
swered, 

*'Then,  why,  my  dear  child^  if  there  has  beoiiio  dnamli 
and  nothing  has  occurred  to  change  yonr  opinioi&  or  him^ 
why  have  yoo,  for  some  time  past,  been  so  cold  in  -jtMr 
mamiers  to  him,  so— though  I  do  not  wish  to  pain  you,  yM 
I  must  say — so  almost  unkind  ?  When  he  was  well,  and 
able  to  occupy  himself,  you  were  ever  ready  to  be  with 
him,  and  to  oblige  him.  Now — when  he  is  suffering  and 
languid — ^incapable  of  taking  any  exercise,  or  of  moving 
from  his  sofa — scarcely  able  even  to  bear  the  exertion  of 
reading  to  himself — ^you  never  offer  to  do  any  thing  for  him, 
or  to  amuse  him  in  any  way,  but  leave  him  often  either 
quite  alone,  ^or — as  at  this  moment — with  only  Florence  . 
and  will  not  ever  play  or  sing  to  him,  though  you  know  how 
exceedingly  fond  he  is  of  your  doing  so." 

Lady  Constance,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  murmured  that 
Lady  Florence  often  sung  to  him,  and  that  he  always  liked 
hearing  her. 

"But  still,"  continued  Lady,  Ashton,  "there  are  many 
things  you  used  to  sing  together  ;  and  even  sometimes  if  I 
have  asked  you,  Constance,  to  -sing  some  particulariy 
favourite  song  of  his,  you  have  refused.  I  do  not  like  to 
say  a  word  to  you,  my  dear  child,  or  to  reproach  you  in  any 
way,  for  I  know  that  the  young  cannot  be  expected  to  be  as 
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ccmsiderate  as  those  who  are  older,  and  who  have  seen 
more  of  the  troubles  and  afflictions  of  the  world ;  but  still  I 
have,  I  confess,  sometimes  felt  it  hard,  that  you  should 
have  seemed  to  enter  so  little  into  our  feelings,  that  you 
should  have  been  so  wholly  unmoved,  when  my  heart  has 
been  torn  with  anguish ;"  and  the  tears  flowed  fast  as  she 
spoke. 

Lady  Constance  took  her  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  her  lips, 
while  her  tears— rbitter  burning  tears — ^fell  upon  it.  She 
could  not  speak,  and  her  heart  could  only,  in  silent  agony, 
appeal  to  Him,  who  knew  its  weakness,  and  who  gave  it 
strength,  saying,  '<  Thou  God  knowest." 

Lady  Ashton  embraced  her  affectionately,  saying,  with  a 
smile, — 

"  Afler  all  I  believe  I  must  carry  my  complaints  to  Roland, 
though  I  much  doubt  whether  I  shall  obtain  redress  even 
from  him,  for  I  am  afraid  he  wiU  be  but  too  much  inclined 
to  forgive  your  forgetfulness  of  those  who  are  present,  when 
it  proceeds  from  the  engrossing  thought  of  one  who  is  absent, 
and  that  one — ^himself." 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  Lady  Constance,  in  a  voice  broken  by 
sobs,  *'  I  would  not  willingly  neglect  any  one  ;  I  have  never 
meant — ^never  intended  to  be  unkind." 

"  Well,  my  dear  love,"  said  Lady  Ashton,  again  kissing 
her,  "  1  have  been  myself,  perhaps,  unkind  in  speaking  so 
strongly,  but  Henry's  agitated  countenance  disturbed  my 
mind  so  much,  that  I  could  not  rest  till  I  had  asked  you 
about  it ;  for  I  risally  feared — ^knowing  you  are  not  naturally 
capricious — that  he  might  in  some  way  have  given  you  cause 
for  displeasure ;  particularly  as  you  never  once  wrote  to  him, 
or  he  to  you,  during  his  last  absence  at  sea,  though  you  used 
to  do  so  frequently  in  former  times.  However,  I  trust  that 
this  little  cloud,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  quickly  pass  away, 
and  that  Roland  will  be  soon  here,  making  all  bright  again 
with  his  dear,  delightful  countenance." 

Lady  Constance  felt  reaUy  ill  after  this  communication 
with  Lady  Ashton,  and  her  spirits  seemed  completely  to  fail 
mider  the  many  and  continual  trials  to  which  they  were  sub 
jected.  At  times  she  almost  doubted  whether  it  would  not 
be  best  to  tell  Lady  Ashton  at  once  the  state  of  her  feelings, 
and  seek  her  counsel  how  to  act ;  but  the  shame  of  the  con- 
fession overcame  her,  and  the  thought  of  Sir  Roland  and  his 
deep  love  determined  her  to  strive  again  to  subdue  her  re- 
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bellious  heart.  Bm  it  wu  a  hard  straggle,  with  Hemy  and 
hia  autferin^  coontenaitce  perpetually  before  her ;  and  she 
•ooa  found  that  tresh  sorrows  were  preparing  to  tty  her  for- 
titude still  mrther. 

It  W33  known  that  sereral  splinters  still  remained  in 
Hennr  s  side,  though  tor  some  time  they  had  given  him  but 
sliifht  uneasiness.  Gradually,  however,  they  had  changed 
their  place,  and  some  of  them,  pressing  upon  the  more  sen- 
ncive  and  rital  parts,  not  only  gave  him  the  most  excruci- 
3xmz  agony,  but  placed  his  life  in  extreme  danger.  He  was 
emaciated  to  the  utmost  degree,  and  his  once  joyons  conn- 
ten  nace  now  wore  the  traces  of  ceaseless  pain.  He  bore  up 
a^:ainsr  it  is  long  as  it  was  possible,  but  at  length  he  found 
he  v-viild  no  longer  endure  the  fatigue  of  sitting  up,  and  he 
neariy  :jin:ed  one  evening  from  excess  of  suffering.  While 
his  mt^cher  was  making  some  arrangements  with  the  servants, 
bv  which  he  could  be  conveved  back  to  his  room,  in  an  easier 
nnnner  :han  usual,  he  beckoned  to  Ladv  Constance  and  her 
sss:er  :v>  come  to  him.  He  took  their  hands,  and  thanked 
:h;rz:  "x*:!!  for  all  their  kindness  and  affection  to  him.  He 
!e'.:.  be  <aii.  tha:  he  should  see  them  again  no  more,  and 
xc?rk':>ed  o:  ;hem  both  to  pray  for  him,  and  to  thank  their 
Hfivfr.ly  Fiiher  that  he  was  so  early  to  be  taken  from  a 
worl.t  c:  s:n  and  sorrow. 

•■  i.^v'^r.sTAr.vro/*  he  co:i::niied,  "  vou  know  what  reason  I 
r.i' !-  :.^  re  c..*".  *".:»'  niy  1::V  will  not  last  long;  but  pray  for 
xr.:  :'r.i:  ::*.y  ;\\::tnoe  tii.  not.  and  that  my  faith  may  be 
sTrrv.c^V.ti-.ci.  I  am  a  great  sinner,  but  I  thank  God  that 
Hv  ItAVt*  me  ro:  hopeless,  or  comtbrtless.  I  know  in 
whom  1  have  :r,isted.  and  unworthy  as  I  am,  He  will,  I  can- 
no:  .hnib:.  redeem  my  soul  from  death! — Constance,  Florence, 
my  dear,  dear  sisters."  he  added  with  deep  emotion,  "  may 
the  Govi  of  all  mercy  and  love  be  with  you." 

His  head  drooped  on  the  cushion  as  he  spoke,  and  his 
mother  and  the  servants  at  that  moment  approaching,  he  was 
carried,  more  dead  than  alive,  to  his  chamber. 

He  continued  all  night  in  a  most  alarming  state,  and  when 
the  surgeon  who  had  been  summoned,  and  who  sat  up  with 
him,  was  able  to  examine  his  wounds  by  the  next  morning's 
light,  he  found  that  unless  one  or  two  of  the  ragged  portions 
of  metal  which  were  causing  such  agony  were  removed, 
death  must  speedily  ensue  ;  and  though  the  operation  of 
removing  them  would  be  attended  with  very  great  pain  and 
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liak,  yet  it  would,  he  declared,  be  the  only  chance  of  his 
ecoTering. 

Henry  nimself  had  no  wish  to  live  ;  he  seemed  to  have 
iMurted  tranquilly  with  life,  and  all  its  hopes  and  joys,  and  to 
be  cidmly  waiting  for  the  Lord's  pleasure ;  but  he  offered  no 
oppoaition  to  any  thing  which  it  was  thought  advisable  should 
be  done,  and  only  desired  that  his  mother's  wishes  should 
be  attended  to  on  every  point.  He  was  told  at  length,  that 
as  every  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  preserve  life,  it  was 
thought  right  for  the  operation  to  be  attempted,  but  he  was 
gently  warned  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  but  too  probable 
that  his  strength  might  sink  under  the  trial,  and  that  he 
might  therefore  not  live  to  see  another  day. 

^'  I  am  ready,"  he  answered,  "  to  go,  and  ready  also  I  trust 
patiently  to  stay,  if  God  sees  that  further  trial  is  necessary 
for  me." 

He  begged  to  speak  to  his  mother  alone  before  the  opera- 
tion took  place,  as  he  could  not  endure  that  she  should  be 
with  him  at  the  time  ;  but  she  said  that  nothing  should  in- 
dnce  her  to  leave  him,  and  that  she  would  support  and  attend 
him  through  all  his  sufferings. 

Seeing  she  was  resolved  he  did  not  oppose  her,  but  taking 
her  hand  in  his,  and  pressing  it  fondly  to  his  lips,  he  laid 
his  head  upon  her  shoulder  and  told  the  surgeon  that  he  was 
ready  for  him ;  adding  with  a  faint  smile  of  inexpressible 
affection, — 

"You  see  I  have  the  best  of  all  supports;  a  heavenl}f 
Father's,  and  an  earthly  mother's  love !" 

Lady  Ashton  did  not  write  to  Sir  Roland  when  first  she 
received  the  letter  informing  her  of  the  dreadful  accident 
which  had  befallen  Henry,  for  she  thought  that  if  all  was 
over,  she  ought  not  to  derange  the  course  of  the  important 
business  he  was  transacting,  merely  for  the  selfish  gratifica- 
tion of  having  him  with  her  in  her  sorrow  ;  but  as  soon  aa 
she  found  that  Henry  was  ahve,  and,  as  it  was  then  thought. 
in  a  hopeless  state — she  sent  off  an  immediate  express  to 

Lord  N ,  informing  him  of  the  event,  and  begging  him 

to  forward  the  news  of  it  instantly  to  Sir  Roland  wherever 
he  might  be.  A  messenger  was  accordingly  despatched 
after  him  with  all  possible  haste,  but  did  not  reach  him  till 
he  had  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  had  gone  to  ob- 
tain the  Emperor's  final  agreement  to  the  business  he  had  in 
hand.     The  news  of  his  brother's  danger  completely  over- 
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whelmed  him,  and  instantly  entreating  a  private  interview  of 
Nicholas,  he  informed  him  of  the  event,  saying  that  it  was 
his  earnest  desire  to  return  instantly  to  England,  and  be- 
aeeching  him  therefore  graciously  to  waive  all  further  cere- 
mony, and  without  delay  to  sign  the  document  in  the  com- 
pletion of  which  he  was  engaged.  This  request  was  in- 
atjuiily  complied  with  by  the  Emperor,  who  at  the  same 
lime  expressed,  in  the  kindest  terms,  his  regret  that  Sir 
H  Inland's  visit  at  his  capital  should  be  so  soon  brought  to  a 
close,  and  his  concern  at  the  melancholy  nature  of  iSie  event 
« hich  occasioned  his  departure ;  and  Sir  Roland  having 
Y)o«  tini^whed  all  necessary  business,  immediately  set  out  for 

.  juid  delivering  the  documents  about  which  he  had  been 

r^j-»r3^r(^i.  into  his  uncle's  hands,  begging  him  now,  as  no 
:i;r4.^rT  aillioultv  remained,  to  conclude  the  affair  without 
h:;v«.  &».".  10  let  him  instantly  proceed  to  England,  and  this 
St., rue  of  course  agreed  to,  he  set  off  on  his  melancholy 
ik'tt-rarx  home. 

V^t  xuvieiy  of  his  mind  would  not  allow  of  his  stopping 
$>  **..'^">  bvvur  lor  rest,  either  on  his  journey  from  St.  Peters- 

.Ni.*x  ;," .  or  fix>m  thence  to  England,  and  harassed  and 

jL^ohvu  «\-ci:  oui  as  he  had  previously  been  by  incessant 
c:t^ ■,-... ,7.4:.  *=>*^  ^he  anxiety  of  important  business,  nothing 
>u>.  *? ,'  sr*:^  of  feverish  excitement  he  was  in  on  his  brother's 
t, ■,*.■.-  .  .V..'.-.  :'..-.\o  onaMod  him  to  undergo  the  excessive 
•  ,  .  /  •>•  :•...':;  b.e  now  exposed  himself.  He  scarcely 
,  .  ,  ,>,,'.  :..s  t'\os  oven  in  the  carriafre,  so  racking  was 
•  ^  ^  -  ,  ,'  >.  s.w.so.  and  if  he  did  so  occasionally,  it  was 
.1  '  ^  ■.  >  .'ns  :.■.-.,:  :v.v'»:iuMiiary  sleep  that  he  could  obtain. 
.  :.  '-■-;,  ;-^;:*.  o:"  Lady  Constance  could  not  turn  his 
:.    •       •.■"..■   v^r.c'   pninuiUy  absorbing  subject  which  filled 

^  .  ^,-  ,«/...,■  s;'o  norhmir  before  him,  but  the  brother  to 
>•   '.•-      .,   *»As  s.*  striv.ij^^Y  attached,  dying — perhaps  dead! 

•^  ,  ;  •..  !;'v.j:;>.  ho  arri>ed  in  England,  and  after  many 
Vv.  N  ..-»,... i'.^  ^oC'iu  *o  meet  with  the  old  familiar  things 
*>  •  ,  .  V  .'..•.'.■.;\;  h::n  :hai  he  was  near  his  home,  his  agita- 
. .'.  X  >  t  •/.,' a1::u^s:  msupixm able,  and  that  deadly  sickness 
,'.  ,  .\.  ,'.tv.o  v^\  or  him.  which  those  but  too  well  know,  who 
^.»--,  t.'.  v'\:v:u  nee  of  such  trying  moments.  He  could 
1.  v'.>  .i^-.'  '.-iri-.eJ.  away  from  the  entrance  to  his  own  park, 
.4. -v.  .o....'.  svMrv'olv  prevent  himself  from  stopping  the  post- 
N'^s  vs  .io;i  lu'  came  within  sight  of  the  house,  so  much  did 
he  J.AM^l  \>hiM  he  might  have  to  hear.  He  felt  as  if  he 
•  ou-u  lioi  ha\e  survived  hearing  of  his  brother's  death,  and 
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nothing  but  ceaseless,  though  almost  unconscious,  prayer, 
gare  him  power  to  remain  in  the  least  tranquil.  He  closed 
his  eyes  as  he  drove  up  to  the  door,  lest  he  should  see  by 
closed  shutters,  or  mourning  garments  about,  the  evidence 
that  all  was  over ;  and,  sinking  back  in  the  carriage,  he  had 
become  nearly  insensible  from  intense  anxiety,  when  old 
James — ^who  well  knew  his  strong  attachment  to  his  brother, 
and  who  had  for  some  days  been  continually  looking  out  for 
him — catching  the  sound  of  his  wheels,  came  to  the  car- 
riage-door almost  before  it  had  stopped,  and  with  a  joyful 
voice  exclaimed — though  his  starting  tears  seemed  to  behe 
his  statement, 
"  He's  better  now,  Sir  Roland,  better,  sir,  now." 


CHAPTER  XX. 

"  And  now  to  thee  ke  comes ;  still,  still  the  same, 
As  in  the  hours  gone  unregarded  by ! 
To  thee, — ^how  dianged, — comes  as  he  ever  came." 

Rogers. 

"  Oh !  hear  me,  look  upon  me !  how  my  heart, 
After  long  desolation,  now  unfolds 
Unto  this  new  delight,  *  *  * 

♦  ♦  ♦  *      Oh,  give  me  way, 

♦  ♦  ♦  The  eternal  fount 
Leajps  not  more  brightly  forth  from  cliff  to  cliff 
Of  nigh  Parnassus  down  the  golden  vale, 

Than  the  strong  joy  bursts  gushing  from  my  heart, 
And  swells  around  me  to  a  flood  of  bliss — 

♦  *  *  *  My  brother!" 

Mrs.  Hemans'  Translation  of  Goethe's  Iphigenia. 

Old  James's  account  of  Henry  Ashton  was  perfectly  true. 
His  constitution  had  sustained  the  painful  operation  which 
he  had  had  to  go  through,  better  than  had  been  expected ; 
and  though  still  extremely  weak,  he  had  been  able  for  some 
days  past  to  rejoin  Lady  Ashton  and  her  wards  in  the  bou« 
doir  when  Sir  Roland  returned  home. 

The  latter,  when  he  had  heard  his  servant's  joyful  intelli- 
gence, still  remained  in  the  carriage  for  several  minutes, 
being  nearly  as  much  overcome  by  the  revulsion  of  feeling 
whidi  joy  had  brought  with  it,  as  he  had  been  before  by 
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Sir  ReJiMJ  indiiii^  ^at  A»  ooold  not  anppdit  lienelf, 
pbccd  her  on  the  sol a«  and  sat  down  by  her ;  Init  the  somid 
oc  his  To&ce — that  roice  so  unlike  all  others — munnaring 
n^i  wonis  ot'  happiness  and  deep  affection,  roused  her, 
and  in  an  instant  ail  the  horrors  of  her  situation  rushed  over 
her.  W'nas  had  before  seemed  hfA  as  a  fearful  dream,  was 
now  a  dnead  reality,  and  her  soul  shrunk  from  the  precipice 
on  which  she  stood.  She  could  not  endure  Sir  Roland's 
expi^eis&ions  of  confiding  happiness,  and  longed  to  throw 
herself  at  his  feet,  and  confess  all  her  faithlessness — all  her 
nnworthiness  of  his  love — and  beseech  him  to  hate,  and  to 
forget  her.  But  she  could  not  speak— could  scarcely 
think;  and  though  her  eyes  were  tearless,  yet  covering 
her  face  with  her  handkerchief,  she  sat  trembling  in  every 
limb,  while  he  endeavoured  by  the  kindest  words  to  calm 
and  cheer  her. 

"  I  know,  dear  Constance,"  he  said,  "  how  much  you 
must  have  had  to  go  through  ;  but  it  is  all,  I  trust,  over  now, 
and  nothing  but  joy  appears  before  us.  Henry  will,  I  fully 
tnist,  now  be  well,  and  think  what  happiness  it  will  be  then, 
to  be  .all  united." 
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Still  Lady  Constence  coald  not  speak,  and  Sir  Roland 
vonld  probi^ly  haye  felt  suspicion  rise  in  his  mind,  had  it 
not  been  for  her  first  joyfiil,  animated,  greeting,  which  had 
set  his  heart  completely  at  rest,  and  filleid  it  with  a  happi- 
ness he  had  neyer  known  before  ;  for  delightful  as  may  be 
the  communications -which  the  pen  can  convey,  there  is 
nothing  like  the  speaking  countenance — the  radiant  eye — 
the  ^  soul-full  voice" — ^to  carry  the  conviction  of  affection 
from  heart  to  hecurt.  He  had  felt  that  no  doubt  had  entered 
his  mind ;  and  he  could  only  therefore  attribute  Lady  Con- 
stance's present  distress,  to  the  excitement  of  over-wrought 
feelings.  His  mother's  entrance  at  that  moment  prevented 
lay  further  conversation  between  them,  and  his  heart  re 
mained  filled  with  the  most  blissful  emotions. 

Lady  Ashton  was  much  affected  at  seeing  him,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  she  could  speak.  Her  distress  called 
forth  those  tears  from  Lady  Constance's  eyes  which  her 
own  misery  could  not  cause  to  flow,  but  which  gave  some 
relief  to  her  oppressed  spirits ;  and  when  she  saw  Lady 
Ashton  more  composed,  she  gladly  escaped  from  the  room. 

Sir  Roland  was  most  anxious  to  see  his  brother,  and  after 
a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  Lady  Ashton,  he  asked 
her  if  he  might  not  do  so.  She  said  she  would  go  and 
see  if  he  was  then  able  to  receive  him,  as  he  still  from 
time  to  time  suffered  excessive  pain  ;  and  though  all  imme- 
diate danger  was  over,  yet  his  life  could  not  even  then  be 
considered  safe.  After  a  short  time  she  returned,  and  Sir 
Roland  with  a  trembling  heart  followed  her  into  his  brother's 
room. 

"  I  will  leave  you  together,"  she  said,  smiling,  "  and  shall 
hope  to  find  Henry  all  the  better  for  this  happiness." 

Sir  Roland  could  scarcely  control  his  emotion  at  the  sight 
of  his  brother,  and  he  advanced  to  the  couch  where  he  lay, 
with  the  lightest  possible  tread,  for  it  seemed,  as  if  any 
emotion  or  noise,  must  destroy  the  weak,  emaciated,  being 
before  him. 

"  Could  that  be  Henry  ?"  he  asked  himself;  "  that  the  be- 
ing  whom  he  had  left,  the  very  image  of  health,  and  strength, 
and  happiness  ?" 

Scarcely  a  trace  indeed  remained  of  what  he  once  had 
been.  He  was  much  grown  since  Sir  Roland  had  seen  him ; 
and  the  change  from  boyhood  to  man's  full  proportions  is  al- 
ways great ;  but  it  was  suffering  and  sorrow  which  had  al- 
lerod  him  the  most,  and  destroyed  almost  every  vestige  of 
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HeaiT^  keait  eoidd  not  resist  the  appeal ;  be  turned,  and 
ibiowiiig  bis  aim  round  bis  bratber,  be  pressed  bim  convul- 
airehr  to  bim.  wbile  passionate,  scalding,  tears  burst  from 
bis  eTcs. 

Bodi  were  silent  for  a  time ;  but  at  length  Sir  Roland,  en 
deaToniing  to  coomiand  bis  Toice,  said, 

^  Tbis  is  a  sad  meeting,  my  dearest  brotber,  but  all  will 
soon  be  well  again,  I  trust." 

Henry  sbook  bis  bead,  and  exclaimed  vebemently, 

**  Ob !  no,  never — never  !  No — I  can  never " 

He  cbecked  bimself,  fearful  lest  by  some  unguarded  word 
be  migbt  betray  the  secret  of  his  feelings ;  but  Sir  Roland, 
who  naturally  attributed  his  expressions  to  doubts  of  his  own 
recovery,  replied  in  a  cheerful  tone, 

"  Oh  !  yes  ;  there  may  still  be  uncertainty,  but  you  are  so 
young,  and  have  borne  your  sufferings  so  well  hitherto,  that 
there  is  every  ground  for  hope ;  and  at  this  moment  I  cannot 
bear  to  admit  a  doubt  into  my  mind ;  I  seem  sure  that  Grod 
will  grant  you  to  our  ceaseless  prayers." 

*'  Pray  not  for  me— at  least  not  for  my  life,''  said  Heniy 
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;  *'it  is  a  burthen — ^a  burthen  to  me — and  to 
all,'*  he  added  indistinctly. 

**  Do  not  speak  so,  Henry,"  replied  Sir  Roland,  much  pain- 
ed;  ^  do  not  sink  under  this  trial !  It  is  not  like  you  to  do 
so-HHOt  like  the  lion-heart  you  used  to  have." 

^  I  am  nothing  like  what  I  used  to  be,"  murmured  Hen- 
ly  ;  **  but  I  am  wretched,  and  there  would  be  peace  in  the 
graTOw" 

He  felt  possessed  by  a  mad  desire  to  pour  out  his  sorrows 
to  his  brother,  as  if  he  forgot  that  of  all  persons  in  existence, 
he  was  the  one  from  whom  he  ought  most  sedulously  to  con- 
ceal them  ;  but  he  had  in  former  times  been  so  accustomed 
to  go  to  him  with  every  trouble  of  his  heart,  that  now  to  see 
him  by  his  side — to  feel  himself  supported  on  his  breast — 
and  yet  to  hide  all  his  thoughts  from  him,  gave  him  a  feel- 
ing of  almost  bewildering  pain. 

"  Happier  thoughts  will  come  when  strength  returns," 
said  Sir  Roland,  who — ^though  grieved  at  his  brother's  want 
of  patience,  and  submission,  yet  possessed  too  of  much  of 
the  spirit  of  Him,  who  '  breaketh  not  the  bruised  reed,'  to 
speak  to  him  harshly  or  reproachfully.  *'  Do  you  not  remem- 
ber the  lines  we  used  both  to  be  so  fond  of  ? 

'  Oh !  come  that  day,  when  in  this  restless  heart 

Elarth  shall  resign  her  part ; 
When  in  the  grave  with  Thee  my  limbs  shall  rest, 

My  soul  with  Thee  be  blest ! 
But  stay,  presumptuous — Christ  with  thee  abides 

In  the  rock's  dreary  sides ; 
He  from  the  stone  will  wring  celestial  dew 
If  but  the  prisoner's  heart  be  faithful  found,  and  true.' 

And  will  not  you,  Henry — the  *  prisoner  of  the  Lord,'  *  be 
faithUd  found,  and  true  ?'" 

**  Oh !  yes,"  replied  Henry,  his  heart  soothed  by  his  bro- 
ther's voice,  and  by  the  words  he  so  often  heard  in  former 
happier  days.  "  Oh !  yes,  I  am  not  always  so  faithless, 
but  the  sight  of  you  seems  almost  to — ^to — destroy  me." 

*'  You  are  so  weak,  that  I  dare  say  emotion  is  most  pain- 
fnl,"  said  Sir  Roland  ;  "  but  you  will  soon  be  yourself  again. 
To  find  you  here  at  all  is  such  excessive  joy  to  me — such  a 
relief  after  all  the  racking  anxiety  I  have  had,  that  I  can 
hardly,  I  am  afraid,  feel  enough  for  the  sufferings  you  still 
have  to  endure.  It  is  a  comfort  to  know  however  that  you 
have  been  here  so  long ; — ^not  left  to  the  rough  mercy  of  sail- 
ors, but  tended  by  most  gentle  nurses.     It  were  a  pain,  wor- 
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dij  to  be  called  pleasure,  to  be  sick,  and  nursed  by  my  mo- 
ther, and  Constance.** 

Henry  started  from  his  brother's  arms,  and  threw  himself 
impauentiy  upon  the  pillow  of  the  sofa,  murmuring^  in- 
audiblv, 

^  Such  nursing  was  not  for  me." 

•^  Do  your  wounds  pain  you  much  now  ?"  said  Sir  Roland, 
after  a  minute^  rising  from  his  kneeling  posture,  and  sitting 
down  bv  his  brother's  side. 

"  Some  do."*  replied  Henry  gloomily, — **  But  not  all,"  he 
added  in  a  milder  tone — for  he  saw  that  his  brother  was  hurt 
at  his  manner,  and  he  felt  ashamed  of  yielding  so  much  to 
the  power  of  his  wayward  temper. — ^^  At  one  time  I  could 
not  move  wiihout  agony,  but,  thank  God,  since  the  last  terri- 
ble operauou,  I  have  been  much  reUeved. — ^Forgive  me,"  he 
con:ini:ed.  holding  out  his  hand  to  his  brother,  though  he 
could  not  yet  bear  to  look  at  him,  "  forgiye  me,  dear  Roland, 
for  my  impatience.  You  will  I  fear«  in  that  at  least,  recog- 
nise my  old  disposition,  and  indeed  I  am  afraid  you  will  not 
think  me  much  improved  in  any  way  since  last  we  met ;  but 
I  have  had  much  to  try  me,  and— but  I  trust  you  will  not 
aguia  see  me  so  childish  and  petulant,  I  was  not  so  a  little 
while  ago.  and  I  caimot  tell  you  at  times,  what  happiness  I 
have  foil  in  thinking  of  God,  and  enjoying  the  comforts  He 
has  poi:rod  i:\:o  my  heart !  I  have  lain  awake  some  nights 
for  hours  a:id  hours,  separated  in  heart  from  all  earth- 
ly ::cs.  bu:  niled  with  peace  and  joy  in  thinking  of  the  Lord 
— in  iVclir.il  Him  present  with  me,  and  in  looking  to  that 
limt^ — which  1  then  though:  so  near — when  I  should  be  with 
Hir.i  lor  evermore.  But  now — to  feel  how  earth  again  grap- 
ples niv  weak  heart — to  see  how  impatient  I  am — how  for- 
ge:;\;l  of   God — how  unkind  to  the  best  and  dearest  here 

"     His  voice  failed,  and  Sir  Roland  much  affected, 

said, 

"  He  who  has  once  strengthened  will  strengthen  again, 
Henr\" ;  He  '  who  is  touched  with  the  sense  of  our  inlirmi- 
ties,*  will  restore  you  all  your  lost  peace — if  you  seek  it 
aright.  My  poor,  poor  brother,  would  I  could  take  your 
place !" 

"  Gk)d  forbid  you  should  ever  go  through  what  I  have  had 
to  bear,"  exclaimed  Henry  with  energy,  fixing  his  large  ex- 
pressive eyes  for  the  first  time  on  his  brother's  countenance ; 
*  God  keep  such  sufierings  ever  far  from  you,  Roland,"  aod 
at  the  moment  he  would  have  given  worlds  to  have  known 
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that  Lady  Constance's  affection  was  wholly  given  with  ber 
fidth.  "  But  how  pale  you  look,"  he  continued,  "  have  you 
beeniU?" 

"  Oh !  no,"  Teplied  Sir  Roland,  "  but  you  have,  and  anxie- 
ty about  that,  and  the  fatigue  of  rapid  travelling,  may  per- 
haps have  made  me  look  pale  for  the  naoment.  But  one  good 
nighCs  rest,  with  a  happy  heart  as  mine  now  is,  will  soon  set 
all  that  to  rights." 

^  Roland,"  said  Lady  Ashton,  who  just  then  came  into  the 
room,  *'  I  think  perhaps  Henry  had  better  be  quiet  now ;  he 
cannot  bear  much  fatigue,  and  you  can  come  to  him  again  in 
a  little  while." 

**  Must  he  go  V  said  Henry,  who  now  he  had  got  over 
the  first  emotion  of  meeting,  seemed  almost  to  lose  all  pain 
and  Borrow,  while  looking  at  his  brother.  "  I  was  just  be- 
ginning  to  enjoy  having  Urn  with  me." 

^^  He  can  come  again  soon,  but  you  must  remember  he  too 
wants  refreshment." 

*^  Retnm  soon  then,"  said  Henry,  reluctantly,  parting  with 
his  fatother. 

**  I  will,"  replied  Sir  Roland,  looking  kindly  back  when 
he  got  to  the  door.  Henry's  eyes  had  followed  him,  and 
all  the  old  love  of  their  boyhood  beamed  in  their  counte- 
nances. 

It  W98  many  days  however  before  they  met  again,  and 
then — ^with  what  changed  feelings  ! 
VOL    n.  14 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

"  Oh !  there  are  gne&  for  nature  too  intense, 
Whose  first  ru<£  shock  but  stupifies  the  soul ; 
Nor  hath  the  fragile  and  overlaboured  sense 
Strength  e'en  to  feel,  at  once,  their  dread  control. 
But  When  'tis  past,  that  still  and  speechless  hour 
Of  the  sealed  bosom  and  the  tearless  eye. 
Then  the  roused  mind  awakes  with  tenfold  power 
To  grasp  ttie  fulness  of  its  agony !" — ^Mbs.  Hebians. 

**  I  have  known  fearful  heartneitruggles ;  but  this 
Makes  all  seem  nothing." — ^Talfodrd. 

When  Lady  Ashton  and  Sir  Roland  had  left  Henry,  they 
went  into  the  dining-room  to  luncheon,  where  they  found 
Lady  Florence,  who  was  enchanted  to  see  Sir  Roland  again, 
but  Lady  Constance  was  not  there.  Sir  Roland  felt  disap- 
pointed, but  said  nothing  ;  and  luncheon  being  finished  they 
led  the  room,  and  Sir  Roland  going  into  the  drawing-room, 
found  Lady  Constance  busily  painting,  and  went  immediate- 
ly and  sat  down  by  her. 

"  Have  you  painted  many  things  since  I  left  you,  Con- 
stance ?"  ho  asked. 

*'  Yes,  a  great  many,"  she  replied  calmly ;  "  I  took  many 
sketches  in  Scotland." 

"  You  seemed  to  like  your  tour  then  very  much,"  said 
Sir  Roland,  "  though  I  rather  wonder,"  he  added  with  a  smile, 
"  at  your  courage  in  undertaking  it ;  and  never  could  quite 
make  out  what  was  the  charm  which  drew  you  forth  from 
this  place,  to  go  among  strangers :  but  I  was  delighted  to 
find  you  enjoyed  yourself  so  much." 

"  It  was  very  delightful,"  said  Lady  Constance.  "  Would 
you  like  to  see  some  of  the  drawings  I  made  there  ?"  and 
she  gave  him  her  portfolio,  though  in  doing  so  her  eye  evi- 
dently avoided  his. 

He  perceived  it — and  a  cloud  dimmed  the  happiness  that 
had  been  so  bright  before.  He  turned  over  the  drawings, 
but  his  mind  wandered  from  them  to  her  whose  hand  had 
traced  them,  and  often  did  he  look  at  her  as  she  sat  by  him, 
with  a  cheek  deadly  pale,  and  with  a  composure  in  her  air. 
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^bich  was  wholly  uimatiiral.  Sir  Roland  felt  a  cliillmg,  icy 
fear  creep  oyer  him ;  but  disdaining  suspicion,  he  tried  to 
shake  it  off,  telling  himself  it  might  only  be  the  first  embar- 
rassment of  renewed  intercourse  which  made  her  so  reserved, 
still  it  checked  him,  though  he  continued  to  endeavour  to 
draw  her  on  to  conversation. 

"Your  cousin,  Philip  Mordaunt,"  he  said,  "seems  an 
agreeable  person  by  your  account.  I  hope  he  will  come  and 
pay  you  a  visit  soon  again,  that  I  may  make  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  Mrs.  Mordaunt  also.  You  seem  to  have  been  a 
great  favourite  with  her,  Constance,  though  it  must  have 
required  all  your  gentle,  yet  earnest  piety,  to  overcome  so 
settled  an  aversion  to  any  thing  serious  as  she  formerly 
had." 

**  She  was  always  very  kind,"  replied  Lady  Constance, 
"  and  latterly  particulariy  so." 

"  You  did  not  much  like  her  other  sons,  t  think,  did  you  1" 

**  Not  so  much  as  I  did  Philip.  He  was  by  far  the  clever- 
est and  most  agreeable,  and  so  very  kind-hearted." 

"  When  does  he  expect  to  be  married  ?" 

"  In  about  two  years,  I  believe,  when  Miss  Leslie  comes 
of  age." 

"  Were  you  glad  to  return  home,  or  did  you  regret  leaving 
the 

'  Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood  1' " 

asked  Sir  Roland. 

"  Oh !  I  was  both  glad  and  sorry,"  answered  Lady  Con- 
stance, rather  more  cheerfully,  and  for  a  moment  lifting  her 
eyes  firom  her  paper,  though  still  unable  to  look  towards  Sir 
Roland. 

"  I  do  not  think  the  keen  air  of  the  north  has  made  you 
more  blooming  than  you  were,  dear  Constance,"  he  said  as 
he  looked  at  her  beautiful  pale  countenance,  which  he  was 
now  able  to  observe  more  distinctly  than  he  had  before  done ; 
you  look  so  ill ! — Have  you  not  been  well  ?" 

Yes — no — that  is,"  she  said  colouring  and  smiling 
faintly,  **  I  do  not  think  I  am  so  strong  as  I  was,  but  it  is 
nothing." 

Sir  Roland  watched  her  countenance  with  a  troubled 
mind,  for  every  instant  served  more  and  more  to  convince 
him  that  th^re  was  some  secret  source  of  discomfort  within 
her,  which  she  strove  to  hide, — something  which  made  her 
more  embarrassed  and  reserved  with  him,  even  than  she  had 
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temples  as  she  heaid  these  words,  spoken  in  a  voice  of 
deqjest  sadness,  and  for  a  moment  she  could  not  speak ;  but 
her  heart  reproached  her,  and  feeling  the  necessity  of  over- 
coming herself,  she  said,  though  not  without  much  hesitation, 

"  Oh !  no,  Roland — stay  here." 
Do  you  really  wish  me  to  stay,  Constance  ?" 
Oh !  yes — I  do— I  wish — ^"     She  stopped. 
Then  why  are  you  so  cold,  so  reserved?"  he   asked, 
**  why  wound  me  so  to  the  very  heart  ?     Why — ^when  your 
letters  breathed  at  least  kindness   and  affection — ^when — 
when  your  first  look  and  word  of  welcome  was  such  as  to 
animate  every  hope,  and  fill  me  with  joy — ^why  should  you 
now  be  colder  a  thousand  times  than  you  ever  were  before  ? 
Remember,  I  beseech  you,",  he  continued  in  a  voice  which 
trembled  with  strong  emotion,  "  that  mine  are  not  feelings 
which  can  endure — or  which  deserve  to  be  lightly  trifled 
with." 

Lady  Constance  knew  not  what  to  answer,  and  Lady  Ash- 
ton  at  that  moment  entering  the  room  and  asking  Sir  Roland 
to  come  with  her  for  a  little  while,  as  she  wished  much  to 
speak  to  him,  happily  relieved  her  from  the  terrible  necessity 
Df  doing  so.  He,  of  course,  rose  to  go  with  his  mother,  but 
he  stopped  an  instant  just  to  say, 

"  I  promised  to  go  soon  again  to  Henry;  shall  I  then  re- 
turn to  you — or  not  ?" 

"  Oh !  yes,"  replied  Lady  Constance,  again  bending  down 
bsr  head,  but  not  before  the  troubled  expression  of  her  coun- 
tenance at  the  sound  of  Henry's  name  had  caught  Sir  Ro- 
land's eye.  He  stood  for  an  instant  rooted  to  the  spot,  in 
utter  astonishment  at  her  agitation  ;  for  his  mind  had  long 
banished  all  thought  of  Henry's  attachment  to  her,  and  he 
had  never  suspected  hers  to  him  ;  and  indeed  he  scarcely 
remembered  at  the  moment  that  he  had  mentioned  his  name. 
His  mother  however  again  calling  him,  he  was  forced  to  go. 

'*  I  am  sorry,"  said  Lady  Ashton  when  they  were  in  an- 
other room,  '*  to  take  you  from  Constance ;  it  must  be  such 
a  delight  to  you  to  be  together  again,  after  such  a  long  ab- 
sence ;  but  you  shall  soon  go  back  to  her,  only  I  wanted 
so  much  to  know  what  you  think  of  Henry.  A  fresh  eye 
can  often  judge  so  much  better  than  one  accustomed  con- 
stantly to  see  a  sick  person.  Did  you  find  hhn  worse  than 
you  expected  ?" 

"  I  scarcely  know,"  replied  Sir  Roland,  "  I  had  feared  so 
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greatly  to  find  that  he  was  gone,  that  his  being  alive  at  all 
was  an  unspeakable  relief  to  me.  I  cannot  but  hope  that 
he  may  recover,  for  at  his  age  the  constitution  is  generally 
so  very  strong.  But  what  troubles  me  most  is  the  exces- 
sive depression  of  his  spirits  ;  so  wholly  unlike  what  they 
used  to  be.  It  makes  me  fear  that  there  may  be  more  inter- 
nal mischief  than  we  are  aware  of." 

"  I  do  not  think  that,"  replied  Lady  Ashton,  "for  if  so,  he 
would  not  have  improved  as  he  has  done,  and  he  is  certainly 
better  than  he  was.  I  cannot  at  times  help  fancying  that 
he  must  have  some  grief,  which  preys  upon  his  mind,  for  I 
have  observed  his  depression  as  well  as  you.  Often  have 
I  sat  for  hours  with  him,  without  his  spealung  one  word,  and 
though  he  would  lie  with  his  eyes  closed,  yet  I  know  he 
did  not  sleep,  for  heavy  sighs  would  often  break  forth,  and 
his  eyes  would  be  suddenly  perhaps — ardently  lifted  up  to 
heaven  for  a  moment — ^then  closed  again.  It  has  often  made 
me  very  unhappy  to  see  him." 

"  But  is  it  likely,  my  dear  mother,"  said  Sir  Roland, 
"that  he  should  have  any  deadly  grief,  and  not  tell  you  of  it? 
He  would  surely  find  it  a  comfort  to  speak  to  you  of  any 
thing  that  made  him  unhappy.  Have  you  ever  said  any 
thing  to  him  about  it  ?" 

"  I  have  not  liked  to  do  so,"  replied  Lady  Ashton,  "  for 
he  must  know  his  own  feelings  best,  and  if  he  is  not  free, 
or  willing  to  confide  in  me,  I  might  only  pain  him  by  speak- 
ing to  him  on  the  subject.  He  cannot  doubt  my  readiness 
to  hear  all  he  likes  to  say,  but  he  seems  to  have  grown  re- 
served with  every  one." 

"  His  manner  to  me  when  first  we  met  was  wholly  inex- 
plicable," said  Sir  Roland,  "  he  neither  looked  at  me  nor 
spoke  to  me  ;  I  thought  it  might  be  that  he  was  overcome 
for  the  minute  ;  but  when  he  did  speak  it  was  with  a 
gloom  and  despondency  which  grieved  my  very  heart.  But 
perhaps  after  all  it  may  only  be  weakness  and  confinement 
to  the  house,  which  affects  him  ;  and  it  has  often  been  ob- 
served, I  believe,  that  those  whose  animal  spirits  are  in  gen- 
eral the  highest,  are  apt  to  sink  most  in  times  of  sickness. 
I  think  I  shall  get  a  yacht  for  him,  it  will  enable  him  when 
it  is  fine  to  get  out  a  little,  for  I  am  sure  Le  could  not 
now  bear  the  motion  of  a  carriage.  I  will  see  about  one 
directly." 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  thought  of  itf  said  Lady  Ashton, 
'^  for  I  know  he  would  like  to  go  out,  but  the  carriage  tor- 
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tares  him.    But  you  are  looking  very  ill,  too,  Roland !    What 
makes  you  so  psde  ?    Are  you  not  well  T** 

''  I  am  as  well  as  any  one  can  be,  who  has  not  laid  his 
head  upon  a  pillow  for  days  and  days,"  answered  Sir  Ro- 
land, smiling ;  "  and  who  has  had,  moreover,  such  anxiety 
as  I  have  had ;  but  rest  will  soon  restore  me.  You  are 
not  looking  well  either,  my  dear  mother,  nor  any  of  you,  I 
think." 

"  Constance  is  not  looking  well,  certainly,"  observed  Lady 
Ashton ;  '*  nor  has  she  been  quite  like  herself  of  late.  I 
cannot,  to  say  the  truth,  help  thinking  that  something  has 
occarred  between  her  and  Henry,  which  has  caused  disunion 
and  unpleasant  feeling,  for  they  seem  entirely  estranged 
from  each  other ;  and  both  seem  uncomfortable.  Constance 
will  never,  I  see,  be  in  the  room  even  with  him,  if  she  can 
help  it,  and  I  imagined  at  one  time  that  she  must  have  heard 
something  against  him,  and  asked  her  if  she  had ;  but  she 
said  '  No,'  and  spoke  very  kindly  of  him  ;  so  then  I  said,  I 
supposed  I  must  blame  you  for  taking  up  all  her  heart  and 
affections,  and  leaving  none  for  those  who  were  about  her. 
But  I  do  not  know  why  1  should  pour  out  all  my  little 
troubles  to  you,  only  that  it  is  a  relief  to  have  some  one 
to  whom  one  can  speak  openly  ;  and  you  may  be  able,  bet- 
ter than  I  can,  to  find  out  what  causes  this  discomfort,  and 
to  make  all  smooth  and  happy  again.  I  do  not  though,  1 
am  sure,  mean  to  accuse  Constance  of  unkindness ;  to  me 
she  has  ever  been  as  the  most  attentive  and  affectionate  of 
daughters ;  it  is  only  towards  Henry  that  she  seems  so  cold." 

These  words  of  Lady  Ashton's  awakened  feelings  in 
Roland's  mind,  which  she  little  dreamed  of ;  and  lit  a  fire 
within  his  breast  which  no  earthly  power  could  have  quenched 
or  controlled.  He  scarcely  breathed  as  she  spoke,  and  his 
▼ery  existence  seemed  to  hang  u|K)n  her  words,  for  he  felt 
the  sudden  and  deadly  conviction  enter  his  soul,  that  it  was 
not  hatred,  or  dislike,  which  had  arisen  between  Lady  Con- 
stance and  his  brother,  but  feelings  of  a  totally  difierent 
nature.  It  might  be  indeed  (and  his  mind  eagerly  caught  at 
the  idea),  that  perceiving  an  unhappy  attachment  in  Henry 
towards  her.  Lady  Constance  had  kindly  and  conscien- 
tiously done  all  in  her  power  to  repress  it ;  and  if  so,  her 
heart  might  still  be  his ;  but  every  thing  tended  to  destroy 
even  that  faint  hope,  and  despair  began  to  lay  her  numbing 
hand  on  all  his  faculties.     It  was  well  that  it  did  so  at  that 


1 


"  Do  vou 
ScoUuM !"  I 


ot,  u  il  nwUiH  him  M  Hi  nfc  apparent  calmaew 
hia  iBMheT  tpoke. 
■  woa,  howerer,  ihuiu^tMy  4rif  nwii^rt  u  once  U>  know 
iL.  «ant,  eran  iT  it  oM  Isa  ku  &fe ;  aait  calnteil  by  ihia 
dBspttratfi  reaolulion,  lie  preoeeded  ta  uk  I^f  Asbtoo,  in  ■ 
quiet  mice,  "  W'ben  it  wia  ilnt  die  fim  peiceived  ihis  aliens- 
Qan  belwf^en  Lady  CmwImicc  aad  ki*  faiBlhci  f" 

"  I  i-uiinot  exactly  recollect,"  replied  Lady  Ashton ;  "  but 
it  xtan  before  he  weoi  away.' 

Do  vou  thiak  it  iodoeaced  hex  U  afl  in  hei  wish  to  go  W 
tluM !"  luked  Sir  Roland. 

"  1  ruinot  say,"  repli —  Ashion.     "  She  certainly 

vrgoi  mo  very  eagorly  to  li,  to,  when  it  seemed  likely 

ihai  ho  irnuld  be  retnaioio^,  .  : ;  but  when  he  was  gone, 
she  :i»ld  slie  itiould  prefer  !ila>i  ;  at  home  ;  but  I  thought 
thai  wt»  only  from  a  kind  wish  at  to  leave  me  alone,  eo  I 
ixm»ivd  on  hor  going  ;  as  ahe  1  I  really  seemed  to  wish  it. 
Itai  it  might  certainly  hare  bee  hal  she  only  desired  to  be 
MW  fnuB  him  ; — and  yet  why ould  she  desire  it?" 

'  iImlI  ill  what  wy  are  trying  to  discover,"  said  Sir  Roland, 
tlMi  AMdiy  calmiinsa^  "  You  said  you  asked  her  about  it,  I 
tkwkft  kw  1  Imvt  forgotten  exactly  what  answer  she  made  l" 

*'!^Mid  thai  ihore  bad  been  no  quarrel,  and  thai  she 
Mi  mtvtt  luttitl  uiy  thing  against  Henry ;  and  I  remember 
(Ami  x!"-  s:i.i1,.-  »-;miilv.  and  said,  '  No  one  ever  menlifned 

w^ .  -  ....■..--.  ■■■■ 

^K«UHd'Mai))ressed  his  lips,  which  were  white  as  deaA, 
tMJl  ii>t  a  wmwucttt  his  Im«w  contracted. 

tiMt<>  -\«t»M  cuMtinued,  "  I  am  airaid  I  was  harsh  to  her, 
t^  «tt»  «'4«mI  ^r«)y  much,  poor  child !  and  said  she  never 
mi  MM  M  W  umUimI  to  any  one." 

'^  %>t)  NM !  4k  tM  r  exclaimed  Sir  Roland,  starting  up,  and  ' 
"IWiW.iWtf  ii|\  M«d  down  tka  room ;  "  she  could  never  be  unkind 

*  t  Wiw  *h«  would  Dot  willingly  have  been  so,"  B«id 
ViliJbt-  A***!*^  fvntly  i  "  but  it  seemed  bo  strange,  aa  I  K^ 
W^iikM  ikvMiiyh  <>T»r  ready  to  be  with  Henry  when  be  Was 
'(M'tt.  >'<H  wttMl  hi  was  ill,  and  wholly  dependent  on  odiers 
itK  WWMfiWWMt  «ho  would  never  sit  with  bim,  npr  sing  to 
^fWh  <N\  ijiiwlifj.  »peak  to  him,  if  ahe  could  possibly  help  it; 
tihr  M-WWt^iiL  DM,  to  take  so  little  part  in  our  affliction !  I 
^4ttM  MM  WiiiltnUud  it — nor  do  I  now ;  for  she  was  alwaya 
•MMMM*Mki(HM»id«ratsi  Aod  was  m  «tob  thsit  to  m»« 
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iff  dl  bat  dightiiig  Henry.  But  I  dare  say  it  will  all  oome 
lij^t  in  time." 

^  Never !"  thought  Sir  Roland,  with  a  despair  which  can- 
not  be  described. 

**  Now  you  aie  come^"  continued  Lady  Ashtoh, ''  I  feel  as 
if  eveiry  thing  must  go  well,  it  is  such  a  joy  to  me  to  see  you 
here  again.  But  I  will  not  now  detain  you  any  longer  from 
Constance,  or  from  poor  Henry,  who  was  so  anxious  to  see 
you ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  soon  reconcile  them  to  each 
other,  if  there  has  really  been  any  misunderstnding.  Go 
BOW,  dear  Roland,  back  to  the  drawing-room,  and  I  will  go 
10  Henry,  and  tell  him  you  will  be  with  him  soon,  and  if  yon 
can,  get  Constance  to  go  in  with  you." 

^  Reconcile  them !"  thought  Sir  Roland,  when  his  mother 
had  left  the  room.  ''  Ye8--4hat  will  not  be  difficult !  And 
yet  it  may  be  only  that  Henry  likes  her — not  that  she  loves 
liim!  If  so,  she  might  have  shunned  him — and  rightly. 
But  why  then  should  she  be  so  cold  and  distant  with  me  ? 
If  she  were  indifferent  to  him — why  cruel  to  me  ?  And  yet, 
how  her  countenance  lit  up  when  first  she  saw  me !  And 
ker  exclamation  of  joy — ^how  true — ^how  natural — ^it  seemed ! 
Oh!  this  is  a  dreadful — dreadful  hour!  But  it  must  be 
home — must  be  endured ; — and  I  must — ^will  know  my  fate !" 

He  left  the  room  determined  to  seek  Lady  Constance,  and 
to  implore  her  instantly  to  clear  up  every  difficulty.  His 
mind  was  on  the  rack,  and  the  strong  control  he  had  placed 
i^jKin  his  feelings  in  his  mother's  presence,  began  almost  to 
give  way. 

He  passed  through  one  draMring-room,  and  was  approach- 
ing the  door  of  the  other,  which  was  partly  open,  when  he 
'  saw  Lady  Constance  standing  with  her  head  resting  on  the 
ehinmey-piece.  He  paused,  for  her  attitude  was  one  of 
sorrow  and  suffiering,  and  his  heart  melted  within  him.  All 
bis  own  miseries — ^his  wrongs — ^her  coldness — all  vanished 
before  the  thought  of  her  distress ;  and,  after  a  moment,  he 
was  about  to  enter  hastily — to  entreat  her  to  confide  in  him 
— 4o  let  him  have  the  joy  of,  any  how,  making  her  happy, 
when  she  suddenly  raised  her  head,  and  the  expression  of 
anguish  in  her  countenance,  as  it  was  reflected  in  the  glass 
by  which  she  stood,  again  arrested  him.  His  very  breath- 
ing stopped,  as,  looking  upwards  with  tearless  eyes,  and 
claiBping  her  hands  in  agony,  he  heard  her  exclaim, 

"*  WouUL  h0  hadiwrer  rataniad!'' 


1%^ 


.IW  ■■>'  aoujro  Asontti. 

H«  fell  a  aoddoi  bewiUeniMiit,  is  in  a  dream.    H 
Twy  graoitd  upeared  to  tnmU*  beneath  his  feet,  and. 


"  Ctnutance  to  wish  he  had  never  returned  !     She- 
irhom  be  Iraa  ready  to  leeign  evoiT  happiness — to  y   ^^ 
Um  exiled — dead!     She,  whom  he  had  imaged  to  himsd 
u  the  eendest  and  aweetest  of  hnmin  beings — to  wish  Ini 
•vept  ttcaa  the  face  of  the  earth,  eo  tlia.t  her  will  might  bl 
have  free  comae !" 

t  impnlM  wu  uutanllr  to  upbraid  her  fur  be{ 

er&dMhood!    "  -  '     '    '      —  " 


cmdtr— -her  UMhood!  But  he  bad  sufficient  power  or4 
himauf,  eran  at  dut  foaifbl  moment,  to  control  so  violed 
.  an  onttffeak  of  hia  paaaionate  nature  ;  and  hastily  throwii^ 
tip  the  window  which  opened  to  the  ground,  he  rushed  out; 
iqM»  the  lawn,  and  with  hnrried  st^  pursued  the  pathvOf 
domi  towarda  the  ahore.  Regardless  of  the  chill  aai' 
biting  wind,  and  of  the  cold,  slMtf  rain  which  fell  on  hiH 
micOTered  head,  he  went  on — on — at  if  only  desirouB  m 
flying  from  home  and  its  nuaeriea,  till  at  Icugth  reachii^ 
ue  graasy  spot,  where,  twice  in  fmoer  times,  he  had  ni 
with  Lady  Ccmetance  ^d  spoken  of  their  engagement,  b 
suddenly  Mojpped.  The  remembraaee  of  that  time — of  tb 
hopes  and  naxa — now  all  tnmed  to  despair — which  h» 
then  agitated  him— of  his  deyoted-love  and  desire  for  M 
happiness,  who  now  requited  his  devotion  by  ingratitude  so 
deadly — overcame  him,  and  he  fell  almost  lifeless  on  the 
turf  No  burst  of  anguish  came  to  relieve  him — no  tesi 
flowed  to  ease  his  burning  brain  ;  but  his  soul,  completdy 
unhinged,  became  the  unresisting  prey  to  every  terrible  and 
tumultuous  feeling.  Usually  so  self-coDtrolled,  he  loat  t& 
power  over  his  thoughts  ;  and,  ezcited  almost  to  madness, 
it  seemed  as  if  all  the  demons  from  the  depths  of  hell  had 
risen  with  fury  to  take  .possession  of  the  soul  from  which 
they  had  so  long  been  exiled.  Grief  was  too  gentle  a  feel- 
ing to  find  a  place  there  at  that  terrible  moment,  and  pas- 
sions of  whose  very  existence  he  had  till  then  been  igno- 
rant, fought  within  him  for  the  mastery.  Jealousy,  hatred, 
revenge — all  in  turn  wakened  him  ;  till,  writhing  nndw 
their  deadly  influence,  in  the  frenzy  of-despair  he  exclaims^ 
"  My  God  !  my  God  !  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me  !" 
In  on  instant  the  storm  within  him  ceased, 

■'  Tha  bodI  that  seemed  fbnaken,  felt  Its  pnnnt  God  agun," 
and  calmed,  though  not  comforted,  he  roaa  from  the  aaith. 
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Slowly  did  he  retrace  bis  steps  back  to  the  bouse,  and 
painfully,  for  bis  limbs  bad  stiffened  with  the  cbill  and 
damp  of  tbe  cold  eartb,  and  drenching  rain  ;  and  his  whole 
frame,  previously  exhausted  by  long  fatigue  and  anxiety, 
began  to  feel  the  shivering  lassitude  of  approaching  fever. 
With  difficulty  he  got  home,  and  when  there,  he  imme- 
diately went  to  his  own  room,  and  sent  word  to  his  mother, 
that,  not  feeling  well,  he  should  not  go  down  to  dinner* 
She  went  to  him,  and  was  much  alarmed  at  his  altered  ap- 
pearance, and  the  quickness  of  his  pulse,  and  wished  to 
send  for  the  physician ;  but  he  refused  to  allow  her  to  do 
so,  and  said  that  rest  would  do  him  good,  if  any  thing  could, 
bat  that  he  must  be  alone,  and  try  what  perfect  quiet  would 
do. 

"Do  not  think  me  unkind,  dearest  mother,"  he  said; 
"  but  I  have  i)ains  so  terrible  in  my  head,  that  speaking,  or 
even  raising  my  eyes,  is  intolerable  to  me." 

"  But  then,  I  beseech  you,  let  me  send  for  advice,"  she 
replied.  "  Oh !  am  I  to  be  deprived  of  you  both  ?"  And 
she  burst  into  tears. 

Sir  Roland  strained  her  to  his  breast,  and  held  her  long 
there,  for  he  felt  she  was  now  his  only  earthly  comfort ;  but 
no  word  or  tears  escaped  to  give  one  moment's  ease  to  the 
feelings  which  suffocated  him. 

At  length  Lady  Ashton  said  that  she  would  leave  him  for 
awhile  that  he  might  rest,  and  then  she  would  return  to  him 
again.  Refreshments  were  sent  up  to  him,  but  they  went 
down  again  untouched  ;  and  his  fever  increased  so  rapidly 
on  him,  that  he  wrote  his  mother  a  message  begging  her 
hot  to  return  to  him  that  night,  as  he  felt  he  could  not  talk. 
He  added  a  few  words  of  deep  affection  ;  but  they  breathed 
so  sad  a  tone,  that  Lady  Ashton's  heart  sank  within  her,  for 
they  sounded  to  her  affrighted  fancy  as  the  passing-bell  of 
every  earthly  hope  and  happiness. 

Rest,  indeed.  Sir  Roland  required  ;  but  rest  he  could  not 
get,  nor  even  could  he  seek  it.  And  for  long  hours  through 
the  night  Lady  Ashton,  whose  room  was  next  to  his,  heard 
his  ceaseless,  though  unequal  tread,  as  he  paced  up  and 
down  his  chamber,  while  sounds  from  time  to  time  reached 
her  ear,  which  seemed  poured  forth  in  the  bitterness  of  an- 
guish. She  was  much  alarmed,  and  repeatedly  went  to  his 
door,  but  did  not  like  to  go  in,  as  he  hsid  begged  her  not  to 
do  so  ;  for  though  he  had  never  in  his  life  spoken  a  syllable 
to  her  that  was  not  most  affectionate  and  respectful,  yet 


«Mn  WHI  8MMllm|f  IB  Ms*  iMiiimr'  wsA 

Iw^li.  ahnwd  be^road  cadkirteice,  Ab  kaoclwdL  llii 
aoMi  ef  Sir  Boind's  stops  inalHidf  oeaaod^  ndi  ttkwm 
flillatdeiik.  L^y AiAftMliBanttolbMMfc«|piii^iiidih* 
■MtoJ  «  nikmk  tonor  1  A>  dwr.  laraleiraiMbMyjbv- 
te  WM117  stops  «f  yestlflSi  BOfinf  wen  sgHBlisari^ 
iss— iiising  oovsgoi  dto  kaoeltodD  a  s^cdiiA  tiSMk  Mr 
BsfanA  ssksd.  ^Who  wss  HmvvF  and  L^  Aiiitoa 
•vsiisii^  ks  issUady  mfciAsd'SBd  smDedihit  door. 

*^  Wkri;  ds  yw  wsiSfc  wiik  net  mar  moAeapV^  lar 
**  Wkf  svs  ym  in>  ss  osily  f 

*    *"liyisswstKolsadl,°aliessid,^wlysr»3roniyl    It 
vko  raqoirs  rest  so  much  ?" 

"Rest!*  ks  edftlsmwi,  "  rest !  i^e!  iMtmsU^fibiii. 
AMdMiiMU.* 

^TIma  wlqr  wiILymMii  Us  downi^  sad  trr  tocsfasj^ 

^Ics—ol  Icsmot,"  ks 8sid»  TslwMintQr» isssisisg Me 
^gitotodwalk.  ■    V 

^My  desrsQB»*eizclsiiiied  Lsdy  A8kton,.ui^eKiaHiisi.dto» 
tMS^  far  te  wild  sod  issdess  oqpiessifm  of  SiK  MMOb 
egto  sad  te  koUowaess  of  kis  loico  tonibd  ksi^  «  whi^krii 
ksBMSsdl — iiAsi  is  te  HMttsT  wiik  ]f«a  r 

Sir  Rofausdmade  some  iiicohflreaft  snswear,  wkikdi iMitiri^ 
Ij  coarinced  ber  that  the  fever  whoee  sustaining  excitement 
could  alone  have  enabled  him  to  endiDre  the  weaiyug  £»• 
ligue  of  his  continual  agitation,  was  beginning  to  affect  his 
kead^  and  perceiving  the  necessity  of  prompt  and  decisive 
ueasurtes,  she  left  the  room,  saying  she  would  return  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  sent  off  instantly  to  D  ■  ■  ,  for  the  physi* 
cian,  whilst  she  desired  Sir  Roland's  servant  to  go  to  him, 
and  endeavour  by  all  means  to  persuade  him  to  go  to  bed. 

Sir  Roland,  now  the  maddening  train  of  thought^  which 
had  throughout  the  night  been  whirling  through  his  brain, 
was  interrupted,  became  calmer,  and  si^mitted  quietly  to  all 
that  was  required  of  him.  But  though  he  consented  to  lie 
down,  and  his  wearied  limbs  seem^  to  rest  with  almost 
deathlike  weight  upon  the  bed,  yet  he  found  no  repose  of 
mind.  He  could  not  sleep,  and  continued  ceas^essly  to 
talk  to  himself,  though  the  words  he  utiered  wore  not  often 
intelligible.  When  the  physician  arrived,  he  pronounced  it 
to  be  brain-fever,  and  ordered  that  he  should  be  kept  aaqsist 
as  pos^ble ;  uid  having  blooded  him  and  prescribed  amy 
thing  whickhe  tkougbt  necessaiyfiir  the  uoaiaBt^.ka  ioU 
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Lady  AshUm  he  would  go  home  to  make  some  needful  ar- 
rangements, and  would  then  come  back  and  remain  all  night 
with  Sir  Roland,  about  whom  he  was  forced  to  confess  that 
he  felt  extremely  uneasy. 

In  the  evening  he  returned,  and  found,  as  he  had  feared, 
that  the  fever  had  increased  rapidly,  and  that  the  danger  was 
very  great.  He  sat  up  all  night  with  Sir  Roland,  who  never 
obtained  an  instant's  repose  ;  his  mind  continuing  to  ramble 
wildly,  from  subject  to  subject,  without  an  instant's  intermis- 
moa,  and  his  violence  becoming  so  great  that  he  was  with 
difficulty  at  times  prevented  from  throwing  himself  out  of  his 
bed.  He  continually  started  up  and  asked,  "Where  he 
was  ?  and  why  he  was  detained  there  ?"  saying,  "  He  must 
'  get  on,  or  be  should  arrive  too  late,"  that«  "  he  must  see  him 
again ;"  with  other  such  expressions,  proving  that  his  broth- 
er, who  had  been  so  long  the  object  of  his  anxious  thought, 
continued  to  be  so  still.  He  continually  talked  of  him,  some- 
times as  ill — ^then  as  at  sea — then  as  by  his  side ;  and  would 
at  other  times  go  back  to  the  days  of  their  boyhood,  and 
apeak  of  games  and  pleasures  they  had  had  together. 

Sometimes  his  mind  seemed  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  what 
had  just  occurred,  and  he  would  speak  in  heart-rending  tones 
of  misery,  and  cruelty,  and  hopes  destroyed,  and  happiness 
gone.  Then  all  would  seem  bright,  and  he  spoke  in  light 
and  jo3rfal  tones,  as  if  talking  cheerfully  to  those  he  loved. 
Towards  his  brother  he  ever  seemed  to  feel  the  kindest  af- 
fection, unshaded  by  doubt  or  displeasure,  but  when  he  spoke 
of  Lady  Constance,  which  he  often  did,  it  was  with  every 
variety  of  feeling ;  and  at  times  his  mind  seemed  as  if  it 
touched  on  some  point  respecting  her,  which  was  insupporta- 
ble to  tfebn,  and  when  that  was  the  case  he  grew  excited,  and 
violent  ahudderings  came  over  him. 

"  I  cannot  beheve  it,"  he  would  sometimes  exclaim  ;  "  it 
was  not  her — it  is  false,  she  never  wished  it,"  with  other 
words  of  horror,  or  dismaying  grief.     Lady  Ashton  sat  by 
him  all  that  night,  and  many  other  nights  and  days  of  hope- 
leas  watching,  and  throughout  all  that  time  no  instant's  rest, 
or  sleep  ever  visited  his  eyes      He  knew  his  mother  some- 
times, and  would  then  press  her  hand  to  his  lips,  and  speak 
in  tones  of  love,  which  overcame  the  spirits  which  could  bear 
up  against  all  else.     At  other  times  he  was  wholly  lost,  and 
would  gaze  from  face  to  face  of  those  around  him,  with  fkxi 
.air  of  total  vacancy;  but  in  general  he  continued  talking 
.ynUHj^  and  at  timea  idolently,  and  almost  ceaaatefiJy  «QUil^ 
vox..  II.  15 
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his  head  from  side  to  side  upon  his  pillow  in  the  resUessneas 
of  pain.  As  he  grew  weaker,  the  fever  abated,  biit  still  he 
never  slept,  which  was  most  alarming,  as  obtaining  rest,  the 
physician  declared,  was  the  only  chance  of  his  recovery. 
But  the  wretchedness  of  his  minH  seemed  to  preclude  all 
possibility  of  it,  for  if  he  remained  more  than  usually  tran- 
quil for  any  little  time,  such  pauses  were  invariably  followed 
by  starts  of  horror  and  wild  exclamations,  as  if  some  violent 
struggle  were  going  on  within. 

Lady  Ashton  rarely  left  him,  for  she  feared  every  moment 
might  be  his  last ;  but  occasionally  she  went  down  for  a  few 
instants  to  Henry,  to  tell  him  how  his  brother  was,,  and  to 
see  how  he  himself  went  on,  for  he  had  again  been  suffering 
much  pain,  and  hie  anxiety  about  his  brother  was  intense ! 
On  one  occasion,  indeed,  when  it  had  been  thought  that  Sir 
Roland  was  on  the  point  of  death,  he  had  insisted  on  being 
carried  up  to  him ;  but  when  in  the  room  he  was  so  over- 
come that  he  fainted  away ;  and  the  emotion,  together  with 
the  pain  of  moving,  did  him  so  much  injury,  that  he  was 
never  again  permitted  to  try  the  dangerous  experiment.  His 
eager  mind  suffered  dreadfully  under  the  suspense  he  had  to 
endure,  and  his  feelings  were  excited  to  an  almost  unen- 
durable degree.  He  accused  himself  of  being  the  destroyer 
of  his  brother's  happiness,  and  perhaps  of  his  life  ;  for  he 
could  not  divest  himself  of  the  idea,  that  Sir  Roland's  illness 
had  been  produced  by  some  unhappy  discovery  of  his  feel- 
ings for  Lady  Constance,  or  of  hers  for  him,  working  on  a 
mind  and  body  already  exhausted  by  anxiety  and  fatigue  on 
his  account.  He  was  miserable  beyond  expression,  and  he 
implored  of  God  to  take  him,  and  not  his  brother.  The 
thought  of  Lady  Constance  became  dreadful  to  him,  and  he 
was  thankful  that  now,  in  his  mother's  absence,  she  never 
came  into  the  room  where  he  was.  So  completely  had  cir- 
cumstances altered  his  estimate  of  things,  that  could  he  at 
that  moment  have  been  offered  the  free  gift  of  her  hand,  he 
would  have  rejected  it  with  horror,  feeling  it  almost  as  the 
price  of  blood  ;  and  earnestly  and  with  all  the  vehemence  of 
his  true  heart,  did  he  implore  of  the  Almighty,  not  only  to 
spare  his  brother's  life,  but  to  grant  that  Lady  Constance's 
full  affections  might  be  allowed  to  flow  back  into  their  right- 
ful channel,  and  to  bless,  with  all  life's  happiness,  the  heart 
that  so  truly  loved  her,  and  that  so  well  deserved  her  love. 
He  thought  not  of  himself— or  rather  in  the  warm  devoted- 
ness  of  his  feelings,  he  imagined,  that  to  see  his  brother  hap- 
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py,  would  be  happiness  enough  for  him,  and  that  he  could 
tncrn  go  forth  a  wanderer — ^but  not  desolate. 

Day  after  day  passed,  and  to  all  Lady  Ashton's  anxious 
inquiries  of  the  several  physicians  who  were  then  in  attend- 
ance on  Sir  Roland,  the  only  encouragement  she  could 
obtain,  was  the  poor  assurance  that  "  where  there  was  life 
there  was  hope ;"  but  to  her  sad  mind  it  seemed  evident  that 
both  life  and  hope  were  fast  departing. 

Exhausted  to  the  last  degree,  Sir  Roland  now  scarcely 
spoke  or  moved,  save  that  the  restless  motion  of  his  head 
still  continued,  accompanied  by  low  moaning  sounds.  But 
even  these  faint  signs  of  life,  and  of  suffering,  gradually 

grew  fainter  and  fainter,  till  they  wholly  ceased ;  and  he 
y  at  length  with  the  cold  calm  of  death  stamped  on  his 
rigid  features. 

Lady  Ashton,  and  the  physician  from ,  who  never 

left  the  house,  were  sitting  by  his  bedside  at  the  time.  The 
former  had  her  arm  under  Sir  Ronald's  head,  and  feeling  the 
breathing — to  her  so  precious ! — gradually  becoming  heavier 
and  heavier,  and  finding  all  motion  cease,  she  looked  in 
alarm  at  the  deathlike  countenance,  and  overcome  by  her 
terrible  apprehensions,  was  about  to  give  way  to  the  ex- 
pression of  her  agony,  when  the  physician,  perceiving  her 
fears,  made  her  an  earnest  sign  not  to  speak  or  move,  whis- 
pering that  it  was  sleep,  not  death,  which  had  at  last  visited 
the  weary  eyes  of  the  sufferer. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

"  Oh !  gentle  sleep,  whose  lenient  power  thus  soothes 
Disease  and  pain,  how  sweet  thy  vitdt  to  me 
Who  wanted  thy  soft  aid." — Orestes,  TVansUUion 

"  So  near — and  yet  so  distant !    Oh,  'tis  worse 
Than  leagues  of  exile  o'er  the  stormy  sea! 
On  me  die  fiibled  Titan's  ]3enal  curse 
Hath  lighted.    From  my  lips  insulting  flee 
The  draughts  of  bliss,  which  flow  so  full  and  free/' — MS. 

"  Am  I  resigned  to  die  1 
It  is  not  so ; — ^that  cannot  be  the  word 
That  speaks  the  Christian's  feelings  when  he  hears 
The  distant  sound  of  his  Redeemer's  foot 
Hastins  to  fetch  him  to  his  Father's  throne; 
When  tne  first  beun  from  Heaven's  unclosing  gate 
Falls  on  his  path  to  light  him  to  hiis  home." 

Lady  Powerscovbt. 

It  was  some  time  before  Lady  Ashton  could  believe  that 

the  marble-like  repose  that  rested  on  the  countenance  of  her 
son  was  other  than  the  sleep  of  death.  Not  the  slightest 
heaving  of  the  breast  could  be  perceived,  nor  could  she  dis- 
cern the  throbbing  of  a  pulse.  Nature  was  so  utterly  spent, 
that  if  indeed  a  spark  of  life  were  still  left,  it  seemed  that  it 
must  have  retreated  to  the  very  depths  of  the  heart,  doubtful 
whether  to  flicker  up  anew,  or  totally  to  sink  in  darkness.  At 
length  the  physician,  who  had  sat  all  the  time  with  his  finger 
on  the  pale  arm,  which  lay  so  motionless  on  the  coverlid, 
looked  up  with  brightening  eye,  and  nodded  smilingly  to 
Lady  Ashton,  intimating  that  all  went  on  well,,  and  soon  the 
bent  brow  relaxed,  the  mouth  assumed  its  natural  beautiful 
expression,  and  the  faint,  but  regular  sound  of  childlike  breath- 
ings were  distinctly  heard.  Then  first  did  Lady  Ashton  give 
herself  up  to  the  blessed  power  of  hope  :  then  first  did  her 
heart  melt  within  her,  at  the  joyful  thought  that  her  son 
might  still  be  spared  to  her.  For  long  hours  she  sat  there 
— scarcely  daring  to  breathe — supporting  his  head  upon  her 
arm,  indifferent  to  the  fatigue  and  uneasiness  of  her  con- 
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Strained  position^  and  dreading  only  lest  any  thing  sbould 
occur  to  disturb  slumbers  so  life-giving. 

How  did  her  heart  lift  itself  to  God !  ^  Bless  the  Lord, 
oh !  my  soul,  and  all  that  is  within  me  bless  His  holy  name," 
were  words  for  ever  rising  to  her  lips.  As  she  gazed  dn 
the  features  of  him  who  now  lay,  quiet  and  weak  as  an  in- 
fant, in  her  arms,  her  mind  rapidly  recalled  the  various  stages 
of  his  existence.  She  pictured  him  to  herself  as  he  was 
brought — ^her  first-bom — ^to  her  longing  arms,  and  felt,  as  it 
had  been  yesterday,  the 

"  Mother's  prime  of  bliss 

When  to  her  eager  lips  is  biou^ 
Her  infant's  thrilling  kiss." 

Then  early  childhood;  when  every  thing  is  so  new,  so 
dehghtful !  How  well  did  she  remember  it  all,  and  all  the 
sweet  unfoldings  of  existence,  which  make  "  life's  early 
dawn"  80  very  lovely.  Boyhood,  youth,  manhood,  all  in 
turn,  passed  in  bright  succession  through  her  mind ;  and 
delightful  it  was  to  trace  him  through  them  all,  and  feel  that 
there  was  no  circumstance  of  his  life  she  could  have  wished 
blotted  from  her  remembrance.  As  she  dwelt  upon  these 
things,  and  looked  on  the  pale,  still  countenance  before  her, 
the  tears,  so  long  unwept,  streamed  from  her  eyes,  and  she 
felt  that  were  he  indeed  to  die,  she  should  be  able  to  ex- 
claim, like  the  noble  father  of  a  noble  son,  "  I  had  rather 
have  my  dead  son  than  any  living  son  in  Christendom." 

But  of  all  the  fond  recollections  with  which  her  memory 
was  so  happily,  and  sweetly  stored,  none  were  to  be  com- 
pared, in  her  mind,  with  the  remembrances,  that  through  all 
the  long  days,  and  nights  of  fever  and  delirium,  through 
which  she  had  then  been  watching  over  him — when  his 
mind,  freed  from  the  restraints  of  reason,  and  caution,  and 
habit,  was  likely  to  have  opened  all  its  stores  of  various  feel- 
ings— not  one  syllable  had  ever  passed  his  lips,  that  could 
have  sullied  an  angel's,  or  wounded  a  mother's  ear.  In  his 
lightest  moods  he  had  spoken  but  in  words  of  cheerfulness, 
and  affection,  and  his  deeper  sentiments  had  ever  been  the 
noble  gushings  of  his  heart,  and  the  emanations  of  the  true 
and  ardent  piety  which  was  the  habit  of  his  soul.  The 
wild  and  violent  passions  which,  during  the  first  burst  of  his 
distracted  feelings,  had  rushed  in  and  overwhelmed  his  whole 
being,  had  been  entirely  cast  forth  by  that  mighty  Power 
which  in  former  times 

"  Lashed  to  the  vexed  fiends  to  the  foaming  deep," 
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and  his  mind  had  been,  during  aU  the  honrs  of  irresponsible 
existence  which  he  had  passed,  as  pure,  as  holy,  and  as 
spiritual,  as  his  own  devoutest  aspirations  could  have  de- 
sired. God  had,  as  it  seemed,  "  given  His  angels  charge 
concerning  him,"  and  they  had  kept  from  his  mind  every 
thought  that  could  have  sullied  or  injured  his  bright  pro- 
fession, and  from  his  lips,  every  breath  that  could  have  done 
"  despite  unto  that  Holy  Spirit,  whereby  he  was  sealed  unto 
the  day  of  redemption." 

Nor  let  this  be  considered  as  a  mere  fancy  of  the  brain. 
Imagination  in  its  highest,  happiest  flights,  would  never 
have  imaged  forth  a  thought,  so  beautiful,  so  sublime! — 
could  never  have  borne  up  the  mind  of  man  to  such  soaring 
heights,  nor  have  brought  Heaven  thus  down,  in  aid  of  his 
necessities.  No!  the  winged  words  of  truth  alone  could 
have  suggested  or  sustained  this  high,  and  bright  idea! — 
could  have  taught  us  that  the  redeemed  soul  is  the  peculiar 
object  of  the  watchful  care  of  God:  of  Him  whose  eyes 
neither  slumber  nor  take  rest,  but  who,  when  His  blessing 
has  been  sought  for  in  waking  hours,  thus  "  giveth  it  His 
beloved  sleeping."* 

It  has  been  the  happy  lot  of  many  who  have  had  to  watch 
by  the  couch  of  pain,  when  those  that  were  stretched  on  it 
have  been  the  children  of  God,  to  witness  this-^to  see  that 
the  Heavenly  Master  does  indeed  thus  acknowledge  and 
sustain  his  servants,  even  when  the  mental  powers  are 
wholly  suspended :  when  outward  consciousness,  reflection, 
and  memory — are  entirely  lost.  His  Spirit  then  testifies 
with  the  spirit  of  the  sufferer,  "  that  he  is  one  of  the  sons 
of  God,"  and  speaks  through  him,  to  its  own  honour,  and 
glory.  .Often,  when  the  meanings  of  pain  have  come  cease- 
lessly from  the  unconscious  breast,  the  words  of  prayer  and 
holy  truth,  and  they  alone,  have  had  power  to  still  them ; 
and  when  the  shrieks  of  bodily  agony  have  rung  through  the 
ears,  and  tortured  the  heart  of  every  being,  within  hearing 
of  the  fearful  sound — ^these  too  have  been  hushed  by  the 
same  blessed  powers ;  and  in  speaking  of  these  things,  we 
have  no  hesitation  or  fear  in  appealing,  for  the  truth  of  what 
is  said,  to  the  testimony  of  those,  who  have  had  blessed  op- 
portunities of  judging  of  them  from  what  has  passed  before 
their  own  eyes. 

In  Sir  Roland's  case  resort  was  of  course  had  continually 
to  the  throne  of  grace,  both  for  him,  and  with  him  ;  and  not 

*  Germain  version. 
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only  did  Lady  Asbtoii  perpetually  drop  "  words  of  holy 
balm**  into  his  wounded  spirit,  but  the  minister  of  the  parish, 
an  excellent  and  kind  old  man,  who  had  been  there  for  many 
years,  and  had  known  Sir  Roland  from  his  birth,  also  con- 
tinually came  and  prayed  by  his  side,  and  spoke  delightfully, 
and  in  more  cheerful  accents  than  the  poor  mother  could 
command,  of  heaven's  brightness — of  "  that  flowery  land, 
whose  green  turf  hides  no  graves." 

Sir  Roland's  wandering  glance  at  such  times  would  become 
arrested,  and  his  eye  would  dwell  upon  the  countenance  of 
the  good  old  hian,  though  evidently  gathering  no  intelligence 
thereby,  of  who  he  was ;  and  he  would  drink  in  eagerly  the 
words,  that  for  a  time  stilled  the  unhappiness,  which,  though 
borne  with  deepest  resignation,  yet  evidently  oppressed  his 
spirit.  When  the  voice  ceased — ^then  the  restless  glance 
would  roam  around  the  chamber,  and  the  signs  of  uneasiness 
would  return ;  but  when  the  voice  of  prayer  was  heard  again 
— then  all  was  peace  once  more. 

Lady  Ashton  had  ever  drawn  comfort  from  the  "  fountain 
of  living  waters,"  even  when  her  earthly  happiness  had 
seemed  the  fullest.  Where,  therefore,  should  she  fly,  when 
her  trials  were  so  great,  but  to  the  same  source  of  heavenly 
comfort  ?  Happily  she  had  not  now  "  her  faith  to  seek," 
but  had  for  long  years  known  Him  who  was  now  sustaining 
her  soul,  and  saying  to  her,  "  Fear  thou  not,  for  I  am  with 
thee ;  be  not  dismayed,  for  I  am  thy  Gk)d ;  I  will  strengthen 
thee ;  yea,  I  will  help  thee ;  yea,  I  will  uphold  thee  with  the 
right  hand  of  my  righteousness." 

This  most  delightful  passage,  and  many  others  of  equal 
comfort  from  the  Scriptures,  were  continually  realised,  and 
brought  to  her  aid  ;  but  God,  who  often  blesses  the  smallest 
things  to  the  best  and  kindest  purposes,  caused  also  one  little 
line  of  earthly  poetry  to  present  itself  perpetually  unbidden 
to  her  memory.  A  worldly  spirit  might  have  discerned  in 
this  nothing  perhaps  but  a  happy  accident,  but  Lady  Ash- 
ton's  Christian  heart,  which  loved  to  trace  every — even  the 
slightest,  "  good  gift  to  the  Father  of  lights,"  felt  that  it  was 
He,  who  kept  in  her  thoughts  continually  the  word  of  com- 
fort which  so  much  strengthened  her. 

She  had  lately  been  reading  the  "  Sacred  Melodies"  of 
one  for  whom  it  had  been  well  had  he  never  written  in  a 
strain  less  pure  and  noble,  nor  polluted  the  world,  as  he  has 
too  oflen  done,  through  the  medium  of  his  silvery  numbers. 
One  line  of  those  melodies  it  was  which  presented  itself 
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thoosands  of  times  in  a  day,  to  Lady  Asatons  sleeplesv 
mind.     The  beautiful  words, 

"  Earth  has  no  sorrow  that  Heaven  cannot  cnie," 

sounded  perpetuaUy  in  her  heart,  and  never  failed  to  bring 
with  them  comfort  and  joy.  She  felt  the  truth  of  them,  and 
experienced  that  Heaven  was  even  at  that  trying  moment 
sustaining  her  soul  in  peace.  Thus  was  a  little  word,  flow- 
ing from  a  pen  too  frequently  dipped  in  earth's  worst  colour- 
ing, made  an  instrument  of  blessing  in  the  hands  of  Him, 
who  "  chooses  one  thing  and  rejects  another."  Thus  also 
does  He  often  give  lessons,  in  his  marvellous  long-suffering 
and  patience,  by  which  the  worst  may  be  encouraged  to  for- 
sake the  ways  of  his  iniquity,  and  to  turn,  while  yet  there  is 
time,  to  Him  who  "  discemeth  the  evil  from  the  good." 

Oh !  that  men  would  but  consider  from  whom  they  derive 
their  powers !  Oh !  that  they  would  but  remember  that  He 
who  gives  talents,  says  also,  "  Occupy  till  I  come !"  That 
they  could  but  know  the  blessedness  of  working — speaking-^ 
writing  for  Him,  who  alone  at  the  last  day  can  say,  "  Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord ;"  which,  having  once  known,  never  again  would  they 
be  found  ranked  with  the  worst  enemies  of  God  and  man. 

There  is  a  story  somewhere  recorded,  of  an  occasion  in 
which  a  sentence  of  equal  rigour  went  forth  against  a  man 
who  had  committed  murder,  and  one  who  had  written  a  work 
of  evil  tendency ;  both  were  condemned  to  be  burned  to 
death  !  The  writer  of  the  work  exclaimed  against  the  in- 
justice— the  inequality  of  the  sentence,  but  received  this  just 
reply ;  "  That  the  sentence  indeed  was  unequal,  for  that  the 
one  delinquent  had  merely  destroyed  the  temporal  life  of  a 
single  human  being,  and  also  that  with  his  existence  would 
cease  his  power  of  doing  like  mischief  again  ;  but  that  he — 
the  writer — had  done  that,  which  might  destroy  the  ever- 
living  souls  of  thousands  ;  and  that,  moreover,  his  evil  deeds, 
far  from  perishing  with  him,  would  continue  to  flourish  and 
increase,  when  he  was  silent  in  the  grave  !"  "  Shall  I  not 
visit  for  these  things  ?  saith  the  Lord." 

With  what  just  horror  should  we  not  regard  the  man  who 
could  deliberately  poison  the  springs  and  streams  around  a 
populous  city,  sending  death  into  the  heedless  bosom  of  all 
who  drank  ?  "  Of  how  much  greater  condemnation  think 
you  not  he  is  worthy,"  who  poisons  the  springs  of  virtue  in 
the  heart,  and  who  taints  the  young  mind  with  all  that  is 
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kataibl— «U  that  is  degrading — all  that  is  contemptible  ;  and 
nonzishes  the  Tice  of  age  with  that  which  is  hnnying  it  to 
a  fearful  doom ! 

And  do  such  writers  think  they  are  esteemed  and  hon- 
oured in  the  world  ?  Do  they  suppose  that  because  a  public 
—-careless  of  the  food  it  devours — ^living  on  excitement-^ 
loathing  the  trouble  of  thinking  for  itself — ^and  rejoicing  in 
the  rescue  of  one  hour  lh>m  the  ennui  of  a  hlasid  existence 
— ^reads  their  works,  and  passes  on  the  praise  which  others 
bestow,  rather  than  pause  to  cof^ider  its  own  verdict — do 
they  suppose  that  therefore,  the  public  honours  and  esteems 
the  beings  who  thus  cater  to  their  worst  feelings,  and  speak 
to  the  most  degraded  part  of  their  natures  ?  Let  them  not 
deceive  themselves,  for  such  is  not  the  case ! 

It  is  said  of  Caesar  that  '*he  loved  treason,  but  hated 
traitors  ;"  and  such,  let  us  rest  assured,  is  a  most  conunon 
feeling.  Those  who  are  truly  Christians  hate  the  sin, 
though  they  may  feel  for,  if  they  cannot  love  the  sinner — 
of  them  we  are  not  speaking ;  but  the  people  of  this  world, 
how  much  soever  they  may  be — ^to  use  the  words  of  our 
Church — ^"  far  gone  from  original  righteousness,"  have  yet 
enough  of  the  image  of  God  left  within  them,  to  make  them 
coDtenm  those,  who  are  ready  to  prey,  as  well  as  play  upon 
their  vices  ;  and  who  jire — unwittingly  perhaps — risking  all, 
to  serve  them  in  their  base  and  degrading  pleasures  !  Yet 
if  the  lingering  struggles  of  their  better  nature  prompt  them 
to  despise  those — who  are  indeed  so  despicable — should 
they  not  consider,  that  the  encouragement  they  give  to  such 
iniquity,  ranks  them  amongst  the  followers  of  him,  who  is, 
first  the  ^mpter — ^then  the  accuser  of  mankind  ?  Let  them 
remember  that  those  who  read,  or  circulate  that  which  is 
evil,  partake  of  the  guilt  of  him  who  first  put  it  forth ! — ^for 
were  there  no  readers — writers  soon  would  fail. 

It  has  been  well  said,  that  "  the  impression  which  a  book 
leaves  on  the  mind,  is  the  best  criterion  of  its  tendency." 
By  that  then  let  those  who  read  them,  judge  of  the  works 
we  have  been  considering.  Again  I  speak  not  to  the  true 
Christian — ^for  works  of  this  nature,  whether  in  prose  or  iiS. 
poetry,  form  not  their  chosen  libraries — ^but  I  appeal  to  the 
consciences  of  all  promiscuous  readers  of  modehi — or  indeed 
of  any — books,  and  entreat  them  to  ask  themselves — and  to 
make  their  souls  answer  to  the  inquiry — ^whether  the  woA 
— whatever  it  may  be,  from  the  perusal  of  which  they  may 
hatre  just  arisen*— has  led  their  hearts  to  God,  ot  frotn  Him 
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^-^has  lessened,  or  increased  their  horror  of  sin — ^has  culd- 
vatcd  the  high,  and  pure,  and  ennobling  emotions  of  their 
souls,  or  nourished  the  degrading  views  of  an  evil  nature  ? 
Let  them  remember  the  folly — to  use  no  stronger  term — of 
acting  by  one  rule,  when  they  know — ^for  they  all  do  know 
— that  they  must  be  judged  by  another !  Let  them  remem- 
ber that  there  is  no  neutral  ground  in  this  world — ^no  halting 
space  between  God  and  Satan ;  and^let  them  therefore  with 
open  eyes  "  choose  whom  they  will  serve,"  remembering 
that  our  Lord  has  said,  "  He  that  is  not  for  me,  is  against 
me  ;  and  ho  that  gathereth  not  with  me,  scattereth  abroad^" 

Hour  after  hour  did  Sir  tloland's  deep,  deathlike  sleep 
continue,  and  hope  in  Lady  Ashton's  bosom  began  almost  to 
be  tinged  with  dread,  lest  his  exhausted  nature  might  not 
havQ  power  to  rally,  but  might  gradually  sink  away  from 
sleep  to  death.  The  physician,  however,  from  time  to  time 
whispered  words  of  encouragement ;  but  though  his  assur- 
ances soothed  her  anxiety  for  the  moment,  yet  when  again 
alone  watching  the  quiet  slumberer,  sickening  fears  would 
come  over  her.  At  length  a  deep  sigh  heaved  his  breast, 
and  a  few  moments  after.  Sir  Roland  opened  his  eyes.  The 
weight  of  illness  hung  heavy  upon  them,  but  they  had  lost 
their  vacant,  wild  expression,  and  consciousness  beamed 
from  them  once  more.  He  turned  his  head  so  as  to  reheve 
Lady  Ashton's  arm,  and  seeing  her,  he  smiled  faintly — and 
again  he  slept.  His  slumbers  however  did  not  this  time  last 
long,  for  he  grew  restless,  though  he  had  scarcely  strength 
to  move  a  hand.  Seeing  Lady  Ashton  still  by  him,  he  looked 
at  her  with  the  deepest  affection,  just  murmuring  "  My 
dearest  mother,"  then  lay  as  tranquil  as  before.  He  did  not 
however  sleep,  but  his  mind  remained  in  a  dreamy  state, 
unable  to  think,  and  conscious  only  of  what  passed  imme- 
diately before  it  at  the  moment. 

Lady  Ashton  sat  by  him  for  a  few  moments  in  a  state  of 
happiness  too  great  for  words  ;  she  then  rose,  and  busied  her- 
self in  preparing  for  him  a  cooling  drink.  He  watched  her 
as  he  lay  quietly  on  his  pillow ;  his  eyes  followfng  every 
motion  of  her  hand,  though  his  mind  was  unable  to  bear 
even  the  slight  exertion  of  thinking  of  what  she  was  doing. 
He  drank  what  she  gave  him,  and  again  laid  down  his  head, 
and  watched  her  motions  ;  and  when  she  sat  at  rest  by  him 
again  his  eye  was  caught  by  the  slight  waving  and  flutter- 
ing of  the  window-curtain,  as  it  was  agitated  by  the  draft 
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from  a  partially  opened  window ;  he  watched  it  long  and  the 
gentle  motion  seemed  to  soothe  his  senses.     Then  again 
and  for  many  hours  he  slept — a  quiet,  tranquil,  and  refreshing 
,8lmnber. 

Immediate  danger,  it  was  then  hoped  was  over,  but  the 
excessive  weakness  in  which  the  violence  of  the  fever  had 
left  him,  felt  to  Sir  Roland  like  the  sinkings  of  death ;  and 
not  aware  "of  what  had  brought  him  to  that  condition,  he 
naturally  imagined  he  was  in  the  last  stage  of  existence. 
Yet  this  thought  brought  with  it  no  trouble  to  his  soul ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  dwelt  on  it  with  joy  and  delight.  The  late 
painful  circumstances  which  had  occurred,  seemed  com- 
pletely obliterated  from  his  mind,  but  all  his  old  and  happy 
impressions  remained  unchanged.  He  spoke  of  Lady  Con- 
stance as  his,  both  in  heart  and  faith — of  his  broker  as 
in  their  happiest  days;  and  yet  he  was  willing  to  die — 
willing  to  leave  all,  and  go  to  his  heavenly  Father's  home. 

When  Lady  Ashton  heard  him  speak  in  this  manner  her 
mind  again  misgave  her;  but  the  physician  assured  her,  that 
tkongh  if  any  relapse  took  place,  his  strength  would  prob- 
ably immediately  give  way,  yet  that,  unless  that  occur- 
red, there  was  much  to  hope.  He  confessed  that,  when 
Sir  Roland  had  first  slept  he  had  felt  a  fear  that  all  might 
not  be  weUy  as  in  some  cases,  patients  had  been  known 
after  such  repose  to  regain  their  reason  for  a  few  transient 
moments,  then  instantly  sink  into  the  grave.  But  that  dan- 
ger was  now  past,  and  though  life  in  Sir  Roland's  state  must 
necessarily  be  exceedingly  precarious,  yet  he  repeated  that 
if  nothing  unforeseen  occurred  he  felt  confident  that  he 
would  finally  recover.  He  advised  Lady  Ashton  however 
to  leave  Sir  Roland's  liind  in  its  present  happy,  and  spiritual 
state,  as  it  was  one  much  more  favourable  to  his  recovery, 
than  the  idea  of  returning  life  with  all  its  freshly  awakened 
and  exciting  feelings  could  possibly  be.  She  therefore  took 
no  pains  to  make  him  believe  he  was  recovering,  but  left  it 
to  the  Almighty  Father  who  brought  him  up  from  the  gates 
of  death,  to  strengthen  his  mind  gradually  to  receive  the 
conviction  that  he  should  live — ^that  he  was  destined  for  a 
longer  period  than  he  then  thought,  to  struggle  with  the 
mixed  and  wearying  stream  of  this  world's  interests. 

It  was  delightful  to  Sir  Roland  to  contemplate  his  great 
change,  and  ms  thoughts  seemed  already  more  in  heaven 
than  on  earth.     He  could  not  speak  much,  for  his  weakness 
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wias  very  great,  but  be  reposed  for  boors  in  blissful  anticma- 
tion  of  bis  summons  borne.  He  tbougbt  witb  deepest  auc- 
tion of  Lady  Constance,  for  bis  mind,  but  partially  recovered, 
still  arrayed  her  image  in  all  its  former  brigbt  and  lovely^ 
colours,  but  be  was  enabled  to  give  ber  up  for  bigber  joys, 
and  be  longed  to  depart  and  to  be  witb  Crod,  yet  be  ear- 
nestly desired  to  see  ber  once  again,  and  be  asked  bis  mo- 
tber  if  be  migbt  not  do  so.  Sbe  consented,  and  brougbt  ber 
into  the  room. 

At  sight  of  ber  a  burst  of  natural  feeling  swept  across 
Sir  Roland's  breast,  and  he  felt  that  life  would  still  be 
worth  preserving ;  but  turning  bis  eyes  towards  heaven,  be 
implored  that  his  mind  might  be  kept  steadfast,  and  fixed  on 
things  above. 

'<  Constance,"'be  said,  taking  ber  band  as  sbe  knelt  down 
beside  him,  "  Ii  have  wished  to  see  you  thus  once  more,  to 
bless  you  for  all  your  love — all  your  kindness  to  me.  I  have 
not  been  to  you  all  that  1  could  have  wished,  at  least  I  was 
not  once;  though  I  bad  begun  to  hope  that  my  long,  long 
lov^e  bad  found  some  little  answer  in  your  heart.  But  all 
tba^  is  over  now — and  love  cannot  save  from  parting.  You 
will  not  cease  to  pray  for  me,  my  dearest,  whilst  I  am  here, 
and  you  will  praise  God  on  my  behalf  when  I  am  gone  ? 
You  win  do  that,  will  you  not  ?" 

Lady  Constance  could  answer  only  with  her  tears. 

"  Do  not  grieve  for  me,  dearest  Constance,''  he  continued, 
"  God  has  been  very  merciful  in  weaning  me  by  this  illness, 
and  this  deadly  prostration  of  strength,  from  the  fulness  of 
my  earthly  affections,  and  by  filling  my  heart  with  love  to 
Himself.  But  still  to  see  you  near  me — to  feel  what  life 
might  have  been  with  you — but  this  is  folly,  weakness,  un- 
faithfulness, and  I  must  not  let  eartn  steal  again  into  my 
heart.  I  dare  not  keep  you  witb  me,  your  tears  trouble  me. 
Oh !  Constance,  look  to  Him  who  will  be  with  you  in  all 
your  sorrow,  as  be  is  with  me  at  this  hour." 

Lady  Constance  could  not  speak,  and  her  tears  still  flowed 
beyond  all  power  of  repression.  Sir  Roland  became  agitated, 
and  murmured, — 

"  My  dearest — dearest — leave  me — go  from  me  before  my 
weak  heart  begins  to  fail.  I  longed  to  see  you  once  again, 
and  thought  you  would  have  strengthened  me ;  but  now,  go, 
go — oh !  leave  me." 

Lady  Constance  rose  from  her  knees  ;  but  it  seemed  im- 
possible for  ber  to  leave  the  room.     She  could  scarcely  sup- 
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poft  the  idea  that  she  should  see  3ir  Roland  no  more,  and 
oer  great  affection  for  him  added  to  the  overwhelming  sense 
of  the  wrong  she  had  done  him,  made  his  words  of  love  and 
trust  strike  "Ske  daggers  to  her  heart.  Again  she  longed  to 
tell  him  of  her  faithlessness,  to  hear  him  pardon  and  forgive ; 
nay,  anger  and  reproaches  would  have  been  more  tolerable 
than  his  undoubting  confidence.  Yet  she  could  not  disturb 
his  dying  hour  wi£  feelings  so  terrible  as  her  confession 
would  awaken ;  she  could  not  do  it — ^but  lost  in  the  anguish 
of  the  moment — ^her  heart  yearning  with  love  for  him  who 
seemed  dying  before  her  eyes,  she  stood  by  his  side  without 
power  to  speak  or  move. 

Sir  Rokund  gazed  on  her  with  looks  in  which  the  pity  of 
an  angel  blended  with  earth's  natural  affections,  till  the  latter 
beginning  fast  to  gain  the  mastery,  he  exclaimed, 

'<  Oh  \  Constance,  try  me  not  too  much ;  leave  me.  This 
is  indeed  a  bitter  hour,  and  yet,  oh !  my  Father,"  he  said, 
taking  her  hand  in  both  of  his,  and  lifting  it  up  for  a  moment 
towards  heaven,  "  Thou  knowest  how  I  have  loved  her,  and 
Thou  canst  support  me.     Bless  her,  my  God — ^bless  her  !" 

Lady-  Ashton  fearing  the  effects  of  any  lengthened  emo- 
tion now  drew  near,  and  when  Sir  Roland  saw  her  by  him, 
he  placed  Lady  Constance's  hand  in  hers,  saying, 

'*  Take  her  from  me,  mother — take  her  from  me — and  be 
to  her  the  same  as  if  she  had  been " 

He  could  not  finish,  and  Lady  Ashton  gently  drew  Lady 
Constance  away,  Sir  Roland's  eyes  followed  her  as  she  left 
the  room.  When  she  was  at  the  door  she  turned,  and  see- 
ing him  still  looking  at  her,  she  felt  as  if  she  could  not  leave 
him.  She  stopped  irresolute,  and  was  about  to  return,  but 
he  shook  his  head,  and  made  her  a  sign  to  go ;  and  Lady 
Ashton  with  gentle  violence  drew  her  from  the  room. 

When  the  door  had  closed  upon  her.  Sir  Roland  lifting  his 
eyes  to  heaven,  murmured  forth, 

"  And  now,  *  Return  unto  thy  rest,  oh,  my  soul !' " 

TOL.   II.  16 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 

**  Lulled  in  the  countless  chambers  of  the  brain, 
Our  thoughts  are  link'd  by  many  a  hidden  chain, 
Awake  but  one,  and  lo !  what  myriads  rise !" — Rogers. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  what  Lady  Constance 
went  through,  during  all  the  events  which  we  hare  been  re* 
cording.  She  was  conscious  how  much  the  affectionate 
kindliness  of  her  letters,  must  have  tended  to  induce  in  Sir 
Roland's  mind,  an  idea  of  her  attachment  to  him,  and  she 
felt  therefore  how  doubly  severe  must  be  the  blow,  if  at  last 
she  were  constrained  to  tell  him  that  she  could  not  fulfil  the 
engagement  she  had  formed.  Yet  she  had  done  aH  with  the 
best  intentions,  and  had  long  hoped  to  bring  her  heart  sin- 
cerely to  return  his  love.  But  the  sight  of  Henry,  in  the 
midst  of  his  danger  and  suffering,  had  revived  tenfold  those 
sentiments  in  his  favour  which  she  had  striven  so  much  to 
subdue ;  and  though  never  willingly  yielding  to  them,  yet 
she  could  not  but  be  conscious  that  they  held  a  power  over 
her,  which  was  wholly  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  form- 
ing other  ties.  She  naturally  supposed  that  when  Sir  Ro- 
land returned,  he  would  claim  her  hand,  and  she  felt  how 
much  her  first  joyful  welcome  must  have  nourished  the  idea 
that  she  would  be  willing  to  bestow  it  on  him.  But  she  felt 
that  she  could  not  do  it ! — Yet  how  should  she  tell  him  so'? 
How  tell  him  to  go  from  her,  a  miserable,  broken-hearted 
man  ?  How  tell  him  that  she  loved  another  ?  These  were 
her  first  troubles,  but  soon  Sir  Roland's  illness  brought  on 
more  distress.  Her  heart  melted  towards  him,  and  she  felt 
as  if  she  could  have  given  life  and  all  it  possessed  to  restore 
him  to  health  and  happiness.  Henry,  she  never  approached, 
and  the  thought  of  him  was  as  terrible  to  her,  as  the  idea  of 
her  was  to  him ;  but  she  was  ever  at  hand  to  assist  Lady 
Ashton  in  any  thing  that  could  conduce  to  Sir  Roland's  com- 
fort ;  and  during  the  time  of  his  fearful  illness,  she  took  her 
post  in  his  dressing-room,  ready  at  all  times  to  do  what  might 
be  required.  Often,  during  his  state  of  insensibility,  did 
Lady  Ashton  claim  her  help  in  his  own  apartment,  and  as  at 
times  she  gazed  on  his  countenance  and  recalled  the  fine 
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feeling^  which  had  so  continually  animated  it,  she  asked  her- 
self, "if  there  was  aught  on  earth  she  loved  as  she  did  him." 
— One  mental  glance  at  the  chamber  below  however  answered 
that  question  but  too  fatally. 

She  never  expected  to  see  Sir  Roland  again,  after  their 
sad  parting,  and  every  shadow  of  happiness  seemed  fled 
from  her  bosom.  She  was  told  indeed  that  there  was  hope, 
but  her  spirit  was  depressed  and  she  could  feel  none.  All 
earth  appeared  to  her  one  melancholy  scene  of  darkness,  and 
tears,  and  misery.  That  once  joyous  house  was  indeed  be- 
come a  scene  of  mourning,  and  suffering;  but  besides  all 
that  the  world  could  see  and  judge  of,  she  had  her  own  deep 
griefs  to  bear  in  her  lonely  heart,  and  desolate  indeed  she 
felt. 

Sir  Roland  was  much  shaken  by.  his  interview  with  her, 
but  he  soon  -recovered  his  tranquillity  and  heavenward  feel- 
ings ;  and  a  shade  of  disappointment  even  would  sometimes 
cross  his  mind,  as  the  light  of  a  fresh  morning  stole  into 
his  chamber.  ^'  Still  here !"  he  would  sigh  ;  *'  still,  still 
here." 

Gradually  however  he  felt  his  strength  increase,  and  the 
idea  rose  in  his  mind  that  he  might  live.  That  thought 
brought  with,  it  at  first,  restless  and  uncomfortable  feelings, 
for  his  mind  seemed  unhinged,  and  the  bright  and  glorious 
region  he  had  fancied  almost  his  own,  seemed  to  recede 
from  his  view,  and  to  give  place  to  things  which  troubled 
and  agitated  his  heart.  After  a  time  however,  he  felt,  as  it 
was  natural  that  one  so  young,  so  loving,  should  feel,  at  the 
thought  of  being  restored  to  all  that  life  so  brightly  promised 
him;  and  flattering  dreams  of  earthly  happiness,  floated 
again  before  his  ardent  mind. 

Lady  Ashton  had  been  careful  always  to  follow,  and  never 
to  attempt  to  lead  the  train  of  his  thoughts,  being  fearful  of 
overstraining  his  mind ;  and  perceiving  that  his  illness  had 
swept  before  it  all  remembrance  of  the  anxiety  he  had  pre- 
viously felt  on  his  brother's  account,  she  never  spoke  to  him 
on  the  subject.  She  gathered  from  his  questions  that  he 
imagined  lum  still  well,  and  at  sea,  and  he  seemed  to  have 
lost  all  recollection,  both  of  the  fearful  accident  he  had  had, 
and  of  his  being  actually  then  in  the  house.  This  circum- 
stance alarmed  her  anew,  for  the  thought  that  his  mind 
might  have  been  seriously  injured  by  his  illness,  but  the 
physician  told  her  not  to  be  uneasy  on  the  subject,  for  that  it 
often  occurred  after  such  severe  illness  as  Sir  Roland  had 
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had,  that  the  mind,  though  perfectly  clear  upon  those  sub- 
iecU  which  it  fully  admitted,  yet  would  recnain  a  length  of 
nme  before  it  regained  its  tone ;  but  that  as  strength  re- 
turned, so  would  also  the  full  powers  of  thought  and  memory. 

It  was  well  indeed  for  Sir  Holand,  as  far  as  him  recoreiy 
was  concerned,  that  his  miud  remained  for  a  time  clouded, 
for  had  the  recollection  of  all  the  ciicumstances  which  at 
first  occasioned  his  illness,  returned  suddenly  upon  him,  both 
life  as  well  as  happiness  must  have  been  destroyed. 

When  he  asked  his  mother  as  to  the  possibility  of  his  re- 
covery, she  gently  encouraged  him  in  the  idea,  and  by  de- 
grees she  became  more  communicative  in  the  answers  she 
made  to  his  various  inquiries.  He  had  hitherto  spoken  but 
little,  and  had  seemed  anxious  rather  to  keep  his  mind  aloft, 
than  to  let  it  become  entangled  again,  with  earthly  thoughts. 
But  now  his  busy  heart,  prompted  many  a  question,  though 
he  was  still  too  weak  for  much  discourse. 

In  speaking  to  his  mother  one  day  he  asked  her  where  his 
brother  then  was.  Lady  Ashton  not  being  aware  of  any 
thing  which  could  make  the  knowledge  of  his  being  at  home 
painfully  agitating  to  Sir  Roland,  told  him  with  a  smile,  that 
his  brother  was  not  far  off,  and  that  he  hoped  he  would  soon 
see  him.  This  answer  led  to  other  questions,  aiul  Sir  Ro- 
land's mind  began  to  open  a  little  as  to  the  real  state  of  the 
case.  At  first  however  he  could  remember  nothing  clearly, 
but  a  vague  feeling  of  unt.-isiness  took  possession  of  him, 
and  he  wearied  himself  in  the  endeavour  to  discover  what 
there  was  to  trouble  him.  Gradually  the  truth  broke  npgm 
his  mind,  and  his  thoughts  became  every  instant  darker  and 
darker.  Wave  alter  wave  of  terrible  remembrance  rolled 
over  him,  till  his  senses  sunk  again  under  their  overwhelm- 
ing  force.  A  violent  accession  of  fever  and  delirium  took 
place,  and  the  physician  himself  began  to  despair  of  his  life. 
Youth  and  strength  of  constitution  however  surmounted  the 
danger,  and  again  he  began  to  rally ;  but  his  weakness  afler~ 
thja  second  attack  was  greater  even  than  at  first,  and  the. 
full  conviction  of  his  misery — which  returned  on  this  occa- 
Bion  with  renewed  consciousness — served  greatly  to  retard 
his  recoveiy. 

How  different  were  his  feelings  now  to  what  they  had 
been  en  the  former  occasion.  Then,  though  all  seemed 
bright  in  life,  yet  the  joys  of  Heaven  appeared  still  brighlor, 
and  he  was  wiUin^  to  leave  all  below  for  everlasting  happi- 
Beae  abore.    Now,  all  seemed  daric,  and  the  tronbles  of 
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euth  iastead  of  making  Heaven  appear  the  more  desirable, 
came  -rather  like  a  heavy  cloud  between  him  and  God.  He 
im|dared  for  resignation — ^he  besought  for  peace — for  rest — 
for  death ;  but  for  a  time  all  comfort  seemed  denied  him. 

When  the  mmd  is  happy  there  is  perhaps  no  period  of 
existence  so  enchanting,  as  the  recovery  from  sickness. 
The  sense  of  danger  past,  the  buoyancy  of  the  heart,  the  en- 
joyment of  each  recovered  power,  as  day  after  day  restores 
US  to  something  we  had  lost — all  are  so  delightful !  The  air 
from  which  we  have  been  long  debarred,  feels  so  reviving, 
the  flowers  are  so  sweet,  the  song  of  the  birds  so  exquisite, 
every  thing  seems  endowed  with  a  charm,  and  beauty  it 
never  possessed  before,  and  the  very  weakness  of  the  frame* 
instead  of  diminishing  our  happiness,  rather  adds  to  it,  by 
making  us  the  object  of  peculiar  care  and  love.  But  oh ! 
how  desolate  was  returning  health  to  Sir  Roland !  How 
valueless  the  life  that  was  again  forced  on  his  acceptance ! 
True,  he  had  the  tenderest  care  and  love  about  him,  and 
earth's  luxuries  were  spread  on  every  side,  and  he  tried  to 
feel  the  thankfolness  which  he  expressed  to  God  ;  but  the 
aspect  of  every  thing  seemed  changed,  and  his  heart  was 
completely  cast  down.  The  loss  of  Lady  Constance's  affec- 
tion, and  of  the  bright  happiness  it  seemed  to  offer  him, 
would  of  itself  have  been  sufficient  in  that  hour  of  weakness, 
to  have  sunk  his  spirit  entirely ;  but  that  now  seemed  to  form 
hot  the  slightest  portion  of  his  sorrow.  It  was  the  being 
compelled  to  dethrone  her  from  the  high  place  she  had  ever 
held  in  his  estimation — the  being  forced  to  feel  that  she  was 
no  longer  worthy  of  the  empire  she  had  so  long  maintained 
over  him — that  caused  his  bitterest  sufferings.  At  times  he 
would  not — could  not — ^believe  it ;  and  he  determined,  spite 
of  all  appearances,  still  to  consider  her  blameless  and  true. 
But  at  other  times  the  conviction  forced  itself  upon  him,  that 
she  had  deceived  and  betrayed  him  :  written  to  him  in  words 
of  affection — received  him  with  warmest  tokens  of  love — 
then — ^wished  him  exiled — ^perhapsdead  !  Of  her  love  for 
Henry  he  felt  no  doubt,  and  he  could  still  honour  her  for  the 
self-denial,  which  she  seemed  latterly  to  have  exercised  as 
regarded  him.  "  But  why  had  she  permitted  herself  to  love 
him  ?"  Vain  question !  often  asked— ever  left  unanswered. 
'*  Oh  why  had  she  not  openly  and  at  once  told  him  of  her 
wishes,  and  given  him  the  happiness  of  making  her  happy  ?*' 
Ah !  it  is  easy  for  the  generous  heart  thus  to  speak ;  to  tell 
another  to  destroy  its  peace,  and  teach  it  "brokenly"  to 
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"  live  on ;"  but  it  is  not  so  easy  for  that  other,  if  equally 
generous,  to  speak  that  whidi  shall  annihilate  the  hopes 
of  affection,  and  tell  the  loving  heart  that  it  loves  not  in 
return. 

It  was  most  natural  for  Sir  Roland,  who  had  not  traced 
this  unhappy  affair  throughout,  to  think  that  Lady  Constance 
had  not  acted  well  by  him — that  she  had  deceived  him ;  and 
the  very  ef^rt  that  she  had  made  to  force  herself  to  love 
him,  bore  m  his  eyes  but  too  clearly  the  appearance  of  hy- 
pocrisy and  untruth.  .  And  what  could  she  have  meant  by 
it  1  "  Could  she  intend  to  marry  him,  yet  love  his  brother  ? 
Impossible !"  "  No !"  his  heart  exclaimed ;  "let  appeangiices 
*be  what  they  might,  he  would  not  distrust  her ;  or  doubt  the 
purity  of  her  intentions."  But  still — ^that  terrible  sentence, 
"  Would  he  had  never  returned !"  rung  hollowly  through  his 
heart,  and  forbade  its  having  one  moment's  peace.  He  deter- 
mined however  if  possible  to  chase  away  thought,  till  he  was 
strong  enough  to  endure  the  excitement  of  speaking  to  her, 
and  of  hearing  from  herself  all  her  wishes.  He  would  then 
ask  her  of  those  things  which  now  so  perplexed  his  har- 
assed spirit,  for  he  felt  she  would  ever  be  true  in  word,  even 
if  her  heart  had  strayed. away  from  him;  and  comforted  by 
that  conviction  he  strove  to  comnait  his  way  to  Grod. 

Oh !  what  a  repose  it  is  when  the  heart  can  really  go  to 
Him  with  all  its  troubles  ! — pour  out  the  fulness  of  its  sor- 
rows and  perplexities,  and,  receiving  in  their  place,  comfort, 
and  wisdom,  and  grace  !  No  earthly  friend  can  feel  for  us 
as  God  does,  for  none  like  him  can  see  the  griefs  that  lie 
shrouded  in  our  inmost  souls  : 

"  Not  even  the  tenderest  heart,  and  next  our  own, 

Knows  half  the  reasons  why  we  smile  or  sigh. 

«  «  «  «  « 

And  well  it  is  for  us  our  God  should  feel 
Alone  our  secret  throbbings ;  so  our  prayer 
May  readier  spring  to  Heaven,  nor  spend  its  zeal 
On  cloud-born  idols  of  this  lower  air." 

When  Sir  Roland's  recovery  from  immediate  danger  had 
relieved  Henry  Ashton's  mind  on  his  account,  his  thoughts 
returned  too  much  to  their  old  channel.  He  felt  particular- 
ly desolate,  for  his  mother  was  continually  with  Sir  Roland, 
and  Lady  Constance  never  entered  his  room.  Lady  Flor- 
ence, indeed,  was  unremitting  in  her  cheerful  endeavours  to 
amuse  him,  and  proved  a  most  kind  comforter.  The  late 
sad  events  had  drawn  forth  much  of  strength  and  energy  from 
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ber  character,  and,  instead  of  being  the  childish,  giddy  httle 
creature  who  used  to  fly  about  all  animation  and  spirits,  she 
was  now  grown  thoughtful  and  quiet,  and  full  of  affectionate 
attentions  to  every  one.  She  was  much  grown,  and  began 
to  lose  the  appearance  of  childhood,  and  to  assume  that  gen- 
tle dignity  of  look  and  manner,  which  is  so  pecuharly  beau- 
tiful in  early  youth.  She  had  ever  been  lovely  as  a  child, 
and  ber  fine  countenance  did  not  now  belie  its  early  promise. 
Lady  Ashton,  in  the  secret  of  her  soul,  had  long  hoped  that 
when  she  grew  older,  she  and  Henry  would  become  attached 
to  each  other,  so  that  she  might  have  assembled  around  her 
all  those  whom  most  she  loved  on  earth.  But  Henry's  unfor- 
tunate love  for  Lady  Constance  shut  his  heart  completely, 
for  the  present,  from  every  one  else ;  and  Lady  Florence, 
with  all  her  beauty  and  affection,  was  to  him  but  as  a  sister. 
He  pined  to  see  Lady  Constance  again,  and  often  as  he 
heard  ber  light  step  pass  his  door,  or  as  the  sound  of  her 
voice  reached  him  from  the  next  room,  he  longed  to  Send 
her  sister  to  entreat  her  to  come  to  him,  if  only  for  one  mo- 
ment ;  but  he  always  resisted  the  temptation,  and,  true  to 
himself,  and  to  her,  he  never  even  left  his  room,  though  he  was 
occasionally  able  to  do  so,  for  fear  of  meeting  her,  of  need- 
lessly trying  the  hearts  of  both,  or  of  renewing  those  feel- 
ings which  he  knew  had  best  slumber  for  ever.  Yet  to  feel 
ber  so  near — with  only  a  slender  door  between  them,  and 
not  dare  to  withdraw  that  slight  screen,  was  misery  to  him 
in  the  extreme,  and  he  wished  himself  in  the  midst  of 
deserts  or  oceans,  rather  than  in  such  a  state  of  continual 
trial.  ^ 

Sir  Roland's  situation,  though  equally  painful,  was  very 
different  from  that  of  his  brother.  He  had  to  act — Henry 
had  merely  to  suffer.  Ordinarily  the  latter  is  the  more  pain- 
ful position  of  the  two,  for  the  mind  is  left — unrelieved  by 
active  exertion — to  prey  upon  itself;  but  in  Sir  Roland's 
present  state,  the  having  to  act,  and  speak  was  most  trying, 
and  the  bare  thought  of  it,  bringing  on  accelerated  pulsation, 
affected  his  head  so  seriously,  that  he  knew  not  how  he 
should  be  able  to  encounter  so  great  an  exertion.  He  found, 
however,  that  it  was  impossible  he  should  perfectly  recover 
till  his  mind  was  more  tranquil ;  and,  therefore,  he  deter-, 
mined,  let  it  cost  him  what  it  might,  to  put  an  end  to  his 
painful  uncertainties,  and  to  change  a  position  which  daily 
became  more  and  more  insupportable. 

Lady  Ashton,  ever  bent  on  the  gratification  of  those 
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around  her,  when  Sir  Roland  Was  sufficiently  recovered  to 
go  out  of  his  own  room,  begged  Lady  Constance  to  come 
with  her  and  with  him  for  a  short  time  ;  and  the  latter,  ter- 
rified at  the  idea  of  going,  yet  afraid  to  refuse,  reluctantly 
complied.  When  she  entered,  her  unexpected  appearance 
startled  Sir  Roland,  and  his  agitation  was  so  great  that  he 
could  not  speak  to  her.  She  approached  him  timidly,  and 
held  out  her  hand  ;  he  took  it — at  first  coldly— but  then  feel- 
ing his  heart  melt  within  him,  he  put  it  Arom  him  with  a 
Nshudder,  and  silently  turned  away  his  head.  J^ady  Ashton, 
whose  heart  overflowed  with  kindly  feeling  at  the  thought  of 
the  happiness  which  she  hoped  Lady  Constance's  appear- 
ance would  give  Sir  Roland,  was  surprised  and  distressed  at 
witnessing  the  apparently  diflerent  effect  which  had  been 
produced.  She  took  no  notice,  however,  of  what  she  had 
observed,  but  exerted  herself  for  a  little  while  to  converse, 
and  then  left  the  room,  thinking  that  the  constraint  which 
lay  upon  her  two  companions  might,  perhaps,  arise  from  a 
wish  not  to  shew  their  feelings  before  her. 

When  alone,  Sir  Roland  and  Lady  Constance  sat  for  a 
length  o£^time  in  perfect  silence.  Each  had  much  to  say  to 
the  other,  but  it'  was  of  so  terrible  a  nature,  that  neither  of 
them  could  enter  on  it  at  that  moment.  Sir  Roland  had  not 
been  well  enough  hitherto  to  think  on  the  over-exciting  sub- 
ject sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  decide  what  would  be  the 
best  plan  to  pursue  ;  but  he  felt  it  would  be  far  best  to  speak 
to  Henry  first,  and  not  to  agitate  Lady  Constance's  mind  till 
he  was  positive  as  to  his  brother's  wishes.  Having  hastily 
decided  on  that  course,  his  mind  became  rather  more  tran- 
quil, but  still  he  could  not  speak. 

Lady  Constance  was  much  surprised  at  his  manner — so 
different  from  his  earnest  tenderness  at  their  last  interview  ; 
but  conceiving  it  impossible  that  any  thing  should  have  oc- 
curred since  then,  to  alter  his  real  feelings,  she  thought  it 
was  weakness  and  debility  alone  which  caused  him  to  be  so 
silent,  and  she,  therefore,  exerted  herself  to  speak. 

"  Is  your  head  quite  free  from  pain  now  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Not  quite,"  he  replied. 

"  There  is  too  much  light  in  this  room  for  you,  is  there 
not?"  she  continued,  as  she  rose  and  went  to  the  window, 
to  let  down  the  blinds. 

"  Do  not  trouble  yourself,"  said  Sir  Roland,  looking  at  her 
for  a  moment,  as  she  stood  by  the  window. 

She  turned  back  to  see  if  the  shade  fell  properly  on  him 
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•ad  caught  his  eye,  but  the  expression  of  it  was  so  sad,  and 
troabled,  and  his  whole  countenance  was  so  changed,  that 
ternnr  struck  to  her  very  heart.  Sir  Roland,  in  whose  mind 
affection  could  scarcely  be  restrained,  even  by  the  sense  of 
the  bitter  wrongs  he  hsul  endured,  turned  away ;  yet  in  Lady 
CoDfltance's  timid  glance  there  had  dwelt  a  sweetness — a 
truth  and  simplicity,  that  made  him  feel  it  was  impossible 
she  could  ever  have  harboured  an  unkindly  thought  towards 
him,  even  though  she  might  not  return  his  love. 

**  Will  that  do  better  ?"'  she  asked  in  a  trembling  voice. 

**  Oh,  yes !"  he  answered ;  "  any  thing  will  do  for  me." 
Then,  fearing  he  had  spoken  with  irritation,  he  added,  *'  I 
thank  you,  very  much,  that  is  a  great  relief." 

He  looked  at  her  again  for  an  instant,  and  his  heart  could 
■carcely  resist  pouring  itself  out  before  her.  But  he  felt 
that  he  must  be  sure — ^beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt— of 
Henry's  feelings,  before  he  could  speak  to  Lady  Constance 
of  her  own,  and,  therefore,  he  again  restrained  himself, 
though  with  difficulty,  and  said  hurriedly,  while  every  limb 
shook, — 

*^  It  is  an  effort  too  great  for  me  to  talk  to  you  now,  Con- 
stance ;  but  in  a  few  days,  perhaps,  you  will  let  me  converse 
with  you  1" 

Lady  Constance  sat  down  unable  to  sustain  herself.  There 
was  a  tone  of  displeasure  in  Sir  Roland's  voice  which  over- 
came her,  and  she  was  wholly  at  a  loss  to  imagine  what 
could  have  occasioned  so  sudden  a  change  in  his  feelings. 
The  thought  of  the  conversation,  too,  demanded,  as  it  was, 
in  a  manner  so  cold,  so  formal,  filled  her  with  apprehension, 
and  she  could  not  speak  in  answer.  ' 

Displeasure  was,  however,  far  from  Sir  Roland's  mind  at 
that  moment.  It  was  the  great  effort  he  was  making  to  sup- 
press his  feelings,  and  to  keep  back  from  his  lips  the  words 
he  so  longed  to  speak,  which  alone  gave  the  appearance  of 
it  to  his  manner.  All  hope  for  himself,  indeed,  wAs  past, 
but  it  was  impossible  to  look  at  Lady  Constance  and  suspect 
her  of  feelings  of  hatred  and  cruelty ;  yet  still  her  terrible 
words  rung  through  his  brain,  and  he  felt  that  he  must  have 
an  explanation  and  be  at  peace  with  her ;  must  have  her 
restored  to  her  bright  place  in  his  esteem,  or  his  heart  would 
break. 

They  both  remained  in  painful  silence,  till  Lady  Ashlon's 
le-entrance  in  some  measure  relieved  them.  She  wa^,a^aip 
■track  with  fthe  ^mbanassment  of  their  Biaanerf rlN)4  iovc^ 
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imtarily  looked  from  the  one  to  the  other  in  the  greatest 
surprise.  She  said  nothing,  however,  but  sat  down  quietly 
to  her  work ;  yet  her  mind  felt  deeply  distressed.  It  seemed 
to  her  as  if  a  spell  had  fallen  upon  the  house,  and  had  con- 
verted it,  from  the  house  of  peace  and  love  it  used  to  be, 
into  an  abode  of  discord  and  misery.  She  had  long  traced 
the  expression  of  wretchedness  on  the  once  beaming  coun- 
tenances of  Henry  and  Lady  Constance,  and  now  Sir  Roland, 
too,  seemed  affected  by  the  same  blighting  influence.  But 
she  did  not  like  to  probe  the  feelings  which  appeared  so 
much  to  court  concealment,  so  determined  patiendy  to  wait 
for  the  passing  away  of  the  discomfort,  or  at  least  for  the 
voluntary  explanation  of  it.  Yet  it  made  her  miserable  at 
that  moment,  and  she  could  scarcely  restrain  the  tears  of 
grief  which  swelled  to  her  eye,  at  the  thought  of  the  wretch- 
edness of  those  she  loved  so  much. 

Anxious  to  divert  the  thoughts  of  all  from  the  painful  sub- 
jects which  seemed  to  occupy  them  so  exclusively,  she 
begged  Lady  Constance  to  fetch  her  guitar  and  sing  to  them. 
but  Sir  Roland  hastily  exclaimed, — 

"  Oh,  no,  not  that !" 

"  Will  it  be  too  much  for  your  head  ?"  she  asked. 

. "  I  could  not  bear  it,?  he  answered,  evasively. 

Lady  Ashton  sighed,  for  Sir  Roland's  manner  was  so 
wholly  unlike  any  thing  she  had  ever  seen  in  him  before, 
and  she  felt  perfectly  miserable.  Lady  Constance,  too,  was 
oppressed  by  a  dread  of  she  knew  not  what,  and  she  soon 
found  some  excuse  for  leaving  the  chamber. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

"  Do  not  crush  me  with  more  love 
Than  lies  in  the  word  *  pardon.' " — Talpourd. 

"  'Tis  sweet  to  stammer  one  letter 
Of  the  Eternal's  language ; — on  earth  it  is  called  FordveneM  !'* 

Longfellow,  from,  the  Sioedisk  ^  Teoner. 

Sir  Roland  was  possessed  of  property  in  several  parts 
of  Cornwall ;  and  at  about  sixteen  miles  from  Llanaven  he 
had  another  beautiful  residence,  though  wanting  the  inef- 
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fable  charm  which  Llanaven  possessed,  in  having  the  ocean 
for  its  boundary.  Lady  Ashton  having  some  business  to 
transact  at  that  place  for  Sir  Roland,  proposed  driving  over 
there  early  the  next  day,  and  Lady  Consjtance,  glad  to 
escape  from  home,  even  for  a  single  day,  asked  to  accom- 
pany her.  The  offer  was  of  course  accepted,  and  Lady 
Florence  also  expressed  a  wish  to  go.  Lady  Ashton,  how- 
ever, fisuicying  her  sons  would  feel  lonely,  said  she  thought 
she  had  better  remain  at  home,  but  Sir  Roland,  begging  he 
mi^it  not  be  considered,  it  was  finally  determined  that  both 
the  sisters  |bould  go. 

Sir  Roland  felt  that  their  absence  would  enable  him, 
without  fear  of  interruption,  to  obtain  his  dreaded  interview 
with  his  brother;  and  he  determined  that  he  would  not 
weakly  put  off  the  trial,  though  he  scarcely  knew  how  he 
should  speak,  or  what  he  should  say,  for  he  had  nothing  but 
his  own  strong  internal  conviction  to  act  upon.  He  knew 
not  even  whether  Henry  was  acquainted  with  his  engage- 
ment to  Lady  Constance,  whether  he  had  ever  spoken  to 
her  on  the  subject  of  his  attachment,  or  whether  his  evident 
melancholy  was  not  produced  merely  by  her  having  shewn 
that  she  would  not  permit  or  encourage  it. 

"  Yet,"  he  thought,  in  the  latter  case,  "  why  should  his 
maimer  have  been  so  cold  and  constrained  towards  me  at 
oor  first  meeting.  If  he  had  had  no  reason  for  uncomfort- 
able feeling  towards  me,  would  it  not  have  been  more  natu- 
ral that  in  his  grief  he  should  have  rejoiced  at  the  sight  of 
one,  who  he  well  knew  would  sympathise  with  him  in  all 
his  troubles  ?" 

Still  he  would  not  admit  the  idea  of  Henry's  having  acted 
in  any  way  dishonourable,  or  of  his  having  pursued  his  own 
wishes,  when  aware  of  his  claims.  In  short,  his  mind  was 
in  a  state  of  the  most  painful  perplexity,  and  he  could  not 
close  his  eyes  during  the  whole  of  that  distracting  night. 
He  knew  but  too  weU  that  his  every  prospect  of  happiness 
was  doomed  to  extinction.  Yet  it  was  agonising  to  think 
of  hearing  the  dreaded  words  which  must  end  it  for  ever. 
His  mind  at  times  began  almost  to  wander,  and  he  feared  lest 
the  strong  excitement  he  was  under  might  again  bring  on 
hb  fever.  He  prayed  earnestly  that  his  senses  might  be 
preserved,  at  least  till  he  had  spoken  that  which,  if  it 
destroyed  his  ovm  hopes,  would  secure  the  happiness  of 
those  to  whom  he  was  so  much  attached  ;  and  he  continued 
in  ardent,  I  importunate  prayer  through  much  of  that  long, 
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•iQogf'weary  night,  till  at  last  his  soul  found  a  peace  wluch, 
even  in  the  happiest  days  of  life,  had  never  been  bestowed. 
God  does  indeed  impart,  ''to  the  still  wrestlings  of  the 
lonely  hesurt,''  His  own  sovereign  peace  and  strength ;  and 
when  Sir  Roland  rose  in  the  morning,  it  was  with  a  calmed 
and  tranquil  feeling  which  he  would  have  thought  it  impos- 
sible to  have  attained. 

When  Lady  Ashton  and  her  companions  had  set  out  on 
their  expedition,  he  instantly  sent  down  to  know  if  his 
brother  could  see  him,  determining  to  give  himself  no  more 
time  for  harassing  thought,  but  to  force  himself  at  once  to 
go  through  the  dreaded  trial  which  lay  befofe  him.  He 
knew  that,  however  great  his  sufferings,  the  Lord  would 
impose  nothing  but  what  He  would  give  him  strength  to  en- 
dure, and  that  the  longer  he  put  off  his  painful  duty,  tlie 
more  difficult  its  performance  would  become. 

"  It  can  but  last  a  few  years,"  he  repeated  to  himself,  to 
still  the  tremors  of  his  mind,  while  he  was  waiting  for  his 
brother's  answer ;  "  life  can  last  but  a  few,  few  wretched 
years,  and  then — ^there  must  be  peace." 

He  lifted  up  his  heart  to  Heaven  in  prayer  for  comp^ 
sure,  yet  he  felt  a  dead  faintness  come  over  him  (for  he  was 
still  very  weak)  when  his  servant  re-entered  the  room  and 
said,  that  *'  Mr.  Ashton  would  be  very  happy  to  see  him ;" 
but  determining  not  to  give  way,  he  instantly  rose,  and,  taking 
his  man's  arm,  he  slowly  descended  the  stairs. 

Knowing  that  Henry  was  still  confined  to  his  sofa,  he  en- 
tered the  room,  purposely,  by  a  door  which  was  behind  him, 
that  he  might  avoid  being  seen  on  his  first  entrance ;  and 
then  leaning  on  the  back  of  a  chair  for  an  instant,  he  direct- 
ed his  servant,  by  a  sign,  to  place  another  for  him  near  the 
end  of  the  couch  against  which  Henry  was  leaning,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  enabled  still  to  keep  out  of  his  sight. 

Neither  of  the  brothers  spoke  till  the  servant  had  left  the 
room.  When  he  was  gone,  Henry  put  out  his  hand  to  Sir 
Roland,  and  the  latter  clasped  it  in  silence,  for  his  breath 
came  thick  and  short,  and  he  could  not  speak. 

"Thank  God!  you  are  here  once  more,"  at  length  ex- 
claimed Henry;  "I  had  feared  never  again  to  have  seen 
you." 

"  Yes,  I  am  better,"  said  Sir  Roland  kindly  ;  "  and  you  ?" 

"  Oh  !  I  am  well  enough,"  replied  Henry ;  "  you  are  now 

;the  0)ie  to  be  thought  of.     I  little  imagined  when  last  we 
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imited  bow  much  we  should  have  had  to  endure  before  we 
met  again." 

'*  Nor  I,"  said  Sir  Roland,  in  a  voice  so  choked  by  emo- 
tion, that  Henry  surprised  turned  round  towards  him,  say- 
ing,— 

*'  Roland,  you  are  still,  I  am  sure,  very  ill :  why  did  yon 
venture  down  so  soon  ?" 

"  I  am,  indeed,  still  ill,"  replied  Sir  Roland,  '^  but  I  knew 
I  sbonld  never  be  well,  till  I  had  spoken  to  you,  Henry,  and 
therefore  I  determined  to  come." 

**  &K>ken  to  me  !''  said  Henry,  in  sudden  apprehension. 

^  Yes,  I  must  speak  to  you,"  replied  Sir  Roland,  becom- 
faig  calmer,  now  that  he  had  entered  on  the  subject. 

He  paused  a  moment,  Henry's  agitation  was  extreme  ;  he 
Goold  not  feel  a  doubt  as  to  the  subject  on  which  his  brother 
was  about  to  enter,  and,  imagining  he  was  come  as  a  suc- 
cesvfol  rival,  to  speak  with  blameful  indignation,  his  proud 
heart  rose  up  against  him, 

"  And  what  have  you  to  say  to  me  ?"  he  asked  scornfully. 

"  Mnch,"  said  Sir  Roland  in  a  stem  voice,  for  his  brother^s 
manner  was  not  such  as  to  conciliate  him. 

It  must  ever  be  a  hard  struggle  for  any  man  to  feel  kindly 
towards  another  who  has  obtained  the  place — ^refused  to  him 
— in  the  heart  of  the  being  he  loves  better  than  his  own  life ! 
And  Sir  Roland  was  but  man — ^jroung — devoted — and  about  to 
part  with  hopes  which  had  been  his  for  many  a  year,  hopes — 
which  had  seemed  the  sum  of  earthly  existence  to  him — ^part 
with  them  too,  in  favour  of  one,  who  at  that  moment  seemed 
to  meet  his  noble  and  generous  advances  with  a  harsh  and 
repellent  spirit.  He  was  soon  however  enabled  to  overcome 
the  emotions  of  anger  within  him,  and  reflecting  that  Henry 
could  not  know  of  his  intention  towards  him',  animated  and 
•oftened  too  by  his  own  generous  feelings,  he  continued  in 
a  milder  tone, 

**  Yes,  I  have  much  to  say  to  you,  and  you  must  bear  with 
me  patiently,  Henry,  for  mine  is  a  tired  and  wounded  heart. 
However,  I  did  not  come  to  speak  about  myself,  but  about 
joa You  love  Constance,  Henry !" 

Henry  was  silent.  His  heart  beat  with  desperate  epio- 
tion,  and  his  breath  came  audibly. 

"  I  do  not  <isk  you  if  you  love  her,"  continued  Sir  Roland 
with  increasing  agitation,  "  I  know — ^I  feel  you  do.  But  I 
i»  uk  jan  aa  a  man--^a  lover — a  brother— does  she  Iwm 
yosaV 
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'  IMxrj  Btin  ooidd  mtar  no  soimd.  • 

**  Answer  me,**  ocmtiniied  Sir  Roland,  mixm^nmniig^^A 
•peak  calmlfy  thoag^  his  features  worked  conyiilriTeljr,  for 
be  feh  as  if  the  answer  he  expected  to  recem  mosi  U^ 
him. 

Heniy  at  length  replied,  but  almost  inandiblyy 

**  I  do  not  know.     She  neyer  said  she  did.^ 

**  For  God's  sake,  do  not  trifle  with  me,"  ezdain^  Sir 
Rdlandy  with  a  yehemence  which  terrified  hia  farothtf; 
^Tell  me  at  once — for  you  rnnst  know— -doefe  she  love  jo^T' 

"I  thought  so  once,"  replied  Henry,  in  a  voice  whidl 
Seemed  to  deinrecate  his  brother's  anger,  "but  she  new 
said  so,  and  I  nare  no  ri|^  therefore  to  say  she  does." 

"^  Said  so !  no— " exdaimlDd  Sir  Rohnd,  "how shonlddM 
say  so  to  yon  when ^ 

He  snadenly  checked  himself^  for  he  did  not  know  whe 
Aer  his  brother  was  informed  of  his  engagement  or  not,  and 
excited  as  his  own  mind  was,  he  could  yS  feel  for  hiai ;  and 
not  therefore  till  after  a  deadly  pause  of  several  minutes  had 
elapsed  could  he  bring  hims^to  say, 

**  Henry,  I  do  not  know  whether  yon  know  it,  but  Cdi^ 
stance  is  engaged  to  me." 

**  I  know  it,**  replied  Henry,  with  a  han^hiy  IooIl  jfir6 
flashing  from  his  eyes ;  **  I  have  long  known  it— ebe  I  had 
not  brooked  your  questioning." 

A  storm  of  passionate  feeling  swept  furiously  through  Sir 
Roland's  breast,  but  its  very  violence  warned  him  not  to 
speak  till  it  was  past.  He  dropped  his  head  upon  his  hand, 
and  his  better  nature  struggled  for  the  mastery ;  his  heart 
was  full  to  overflowing,  and  he  strove  to  pray,  though  his 
mind  could  form  no  petition.  At  length  he  looked  up,  and 
said  calmly,  and  in  a  tone  of  such  deep  anguish,  as  struck 
his  brother  to  the  heart, 

"  I  did  not  come  here  to  intrude  needlessly  into  your  feel- 
ings, Henry,  though  now  I  find  I  had  more  right  to  do  so 
than  I  had  thought.  No  tongue  but  your  own  should  have 
dared  to  tell  me  that  you  permitted  yourself  to  love,  and 
sought  a  return — when  you  knew  of  my  engagement ;  that 
Mow  Fate  had  reserved  as  the  last  and  the  severest." 

Henr}''s  whole  soul  repelled  this  accusation,  and  he  was 
sbout  vehemently  to  exclaim,  that  his  brother  wronged  him 
— Aat  he  was  guiltless  of  all  meditated  wrong  against  him — 
Wt  Kit  nroud  heart  would  not  bend,  and  he  maintained  a  de- 
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**  I  came,"  continued  Sir  Roland,  finding  that  Henry  would 
not  speak,  ''  though  I  confess  with  different  feelings  from 
thoee  which  harrow  me  at  this  moment,  to  seek  your  confi- 
dence for  your  own  happiness  sake — to  learn  as  much  as 
you  would  tell  me  of  your  own  sentiments — and  as  far  as 
you  knew  them,  or  felt  justified  in  speaking  of  them— of 
hers." 

He  was  unable  to  proceed,  and  Henry  torn  by  contending 
emotions  still  remained  silent.  His  mind  was  in  a  state  of 
utter  bewilderment ;  he  could  scarcely  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  such  noble  intentions  as  his  brother's  words  seemed 
to  imply ;  he  could  not  believe  that  he  had  come  to  sacrifice 
his  own  love^ — to  destroy  his  own  happiness,  in  order  if  pos- 
sible to  secure  his  ;  it  seemed  beyond  the  power  of  human 
nature  so  to  act. 

"  No,"  he  thought,  "  he  only  comes  to  warn  me  that  I  have 
no  hope,  to  tell  me  not  to  waste  my  heart's  afiections,  vain- 
ly. He  cannot  intend  to  give  Constance  up !  No  one  could 
do  that!" 

"  Will  you  not  answer  me,  Henry  V*  said  Sir  Roland  after 
a  time,  hurt  and  displeased  at  his  brother's  apparently  un- 
grateful silence. 

"  What  boots  it,"  said  the  other  with  sullen  gloom,  *^  to  re- 
peat what  you  know  already  ?  You  tell  me  I  love  Constance  ; 
— ^I  can  tell  you  no  more !" 

*'  You  might  at  least  tell  me  in  a  more  gracious — a  more 
feeling  manner,"  said  Sir  Roland,  in  a  voice  of  deep  emo- 
tion, "  you  cannot  suppose  it  to  be  a  matter  bf  indifference  to 
me,  either  as  regards  your  happiness  or  my  own." 

"  What  would  you  ?"  exclaimed  Henry,  distractedly,  dash- 
ing his  hand  to  his  forehead,  ''  Constance  is  yours — yours 
by  promise — by  engagement ;  I  know  she  is  yours,  and  I 
have  no  wish,  no  right. — Oh !"  he  added,  bursting  into  a  pas- 
sion of  tears,  "  I  need  not  change  the  word,  for  God  knows, 
I  have  no  wish  to  separate  you !" 

Sir  Roland  pressed  his  hand  on  his  brother's  shoulder  with 
the  earnestness  of  afiection,  and  said, 

"  Henry,  listen  to  me — listen  to  me  quietly,  and  I  beseech 
you  answer  to  what  I  shall  ask.  You  seem  to  say,  that  you 
have  allowed  yourself  to  love  Constance,  though  you  knew 
of  our  engagement." 

**  No,"  exclaimed  Henry,  vehemently  interrupting  his  bro- 
ther,  and  springing  from  the  sofa,  regardless  of  pain  or  weak- 
;  '*  Sir  Rdiand,  I  deny  it ;  I  never  knew,  or  dreamed  of 
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jwa  eagagement  till  I  had  spoken  of  my  love ; — end  then 
diie  UM  me.  No,"  he  continued  in  violent  excitement,  **  I 
take  God,  the  all-seeing-— all-knowing — to  witness  for  me, 
that  I  would  sooner  have  torn  my  heart  quivering  from  my 
breast — sooner  have  c<Mnmitted  any  other  crime  under  hea- 
ven— ^yes,  any  other  crime !  than  have  wilfully — ^knowingly 
sought  to  gain  Constance's  love  from  you !" 

Six  Roland  was  greatly  affected. 

"  I  belj^eve  you,  Henry,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  fully  believe 
your-^it  is  your  nature.  Forgive  me  for  believing  the  con« 
trary  for  a  moment.  But  I  have  been  so  tortured  oi  late,  I 
scarcely  know  whom  to  credit,  whom  to  doubt !  Your  own 
words  alone  could  have  shaken  my  own  trust  in  you ;  but  I 
understood  ypu  wrong.  And  now,  my  dearest  brother — ^for 
such  through  all  trial  you  must  ever  be  ! — ^tell  me — as  you 
value  my  peace  and  your  own — have  you  reascm  to  believe 
that  Constance  prefers  you  ?" 

"  Roland,"  answered  Henry,  turning  round,  and  leaning 
from  the  couch  till  one  knee  bent  before  his  brother,  as  he 
seized  his  hand  forcibly  in  his  own,  "  you  shall  know  all. 
But  oh !  how  ill  you  look"  (for  he  then  &rst  saw  his  brother's 
countenance), "  and  I  have  been  the  cause  of  it,"  and  he  leant 
his  head  down  on  his  brother's  hand. 

"  Nothing  comes  but  by  God's  permission,"  said  Sir  Ro* 
land  kindly,  "  but  tell  me  all,  then  I  shall  be  easier." 

"  I  will, — and  you  will  judge  as  kindly." 

Sir  Roland's  lips  quivered  for  an  instant,  with  pangs  too 
great  for  speech,  and  then  became  pale  and  motionless  as 
death. 

"  I  came  home,"  continued  Henry,  and  foimd  Constance — 
such  as  you  know  her  to  be.  On  that  first  day,  I  spoke  words, 
partly  foolish,  words  of— of — what  I  felt,  though  it  was  but 
a  light  feeling  then.  She  checked  me,  and  forbad  such  ex- 
pressions again.  Never  from  that  time  did  I  say  or  do  a 
thing  to  make  her  think  I  loved  her,  more  than  I  did  Flor- 
ence. There  was  something  in  her  manner  that  made  it 
impossible  for  me  to  pass  the  barrier  she  chose  to  place  be- 
tween us.  But  still  I  knew  of  no  reason  why  I  should  not 
let  my  feelings  have  their  way,  and  I  gave  them  full  scope 
within  me.  Roland,  we  were  together  from  mom  till  night ; 
walked  together— -read  together — sung  together — ^till  it 
seemed  impossible  to  live  asunder.  I  saw  she  did  not  observe 
xpy  feelings,  igid  that  she  was  not  aware  either  that  she    ii'i" 
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He  Stopped,  his  feeling  nature  made  it  in^possible  for  him 
to  say  what  mnst  be  so  torturing  to  his  brother. 

*'  Go  on,^  said  Sir  Roland,  leaning  his  face  on  his  hand^ 
**1  know  what  you  would  say — go  on." 

Henry  continued :  "  I  should  never  I  believe  have  spoken 
— but  on  the  day  of  the  wreck  here— -which  you  have  heard 
of — ^I  thought  I  might  perish  and  see  her  no  more,  and  then 
I  could  not  help  speaking.  She  answered  nothing.  I  did 
not  see  her  again  for  many  days,  for  I  had  been  much 
hurt ;  at  last  we  met,  and  she  was  cold,  and  bade  me  never 
speak  again  as  I  had  done  ;  but  she  looked  pale,  and  so  ill 

and  miserable,  that  I  saw — I  fancied  at  least  that "  again 

he  stopped,  but  Sir  Roland  waived  his  hand  for  him  to  con^ 
tinne. 

**  I  thought  in  fact,"  he  said,  "  that  it  was  not  anger,  or 
indifference  which  made  her  speak  as  she  did ;  but  I  was 
ill,  and  at  first  I  believe  she  dared  not  tell  me  all ;  for  I  was 
violent  and  intemperate,  and — ^maddened  by  her  conduct. 
At  last,  the  night  before  I  went  to  sea,  she  told  me  that 
she  could  never  be  more  to  me,  than  she  was  then,  for  that 
she  was— engaged  to  you.  I  appealed — ^yes,  Roland,  I  con- 
fess— ^that  at  that  distracted  moment  I  appealed  to  her  heart! 
She  answered ^" 

"  What  ?  What  T  exclaimed  Sir  Roland  ahnost  frantic, 
as  his  brother  hesitated  to  proceed. 

"  She  told  me,"  continued  Henry,  his  eye  falling  before 
his  brother's  searching  glance,  *'that  she  was  bound  by 
every  tie  to  you !" 

"  My  precious  Constance !"  ejaculated  Sir  Roland  in  a 
voice  of  the  deepest  tenderness,  while  covering  his  face 
with  his  hands,  his  tears  for  the  first  time  gushed  forth. 
His  soul  bent  beneath  the  mighty  grief  that  lay  on  it,  and 
for  a  time  all  was  silent,  save  the  full  heavings  of  his 
troubled  breast.  At  length,  becoming  more  calm,  he  ex- 
claimed, 

"  Yes,  bound  to  me  by  every  tie,  but  the  one — ^the  only 
one  I  value.  That  gone — she  is  free  as  the  unfettered 
winds !" 
»  A  throb  of  such  ecstasy  passed  through  Henry's  heart  as 
he  heard  these  words,  as  sent  the  blood  giddily  through  his 
brain ;  but  the  next  instant  he  abhorred  himself  for  the  sel- 
fishness which  could  make  him  feel  such  joy  at  that  which 
was  worse  than  death  to  his  brother ;  and  he  felt  that  he  oouM 
never  bear  to  profit  by  his  unbounded  generosity.     A  sick- 
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ening  fear  also  came  over  him,  lest  Constance  now  might 
really  have  learnt  to  prefer  his  brother.  He  himself  had 
been  absent  ^m  her  for  some  time,  and  the  constant  endeav- 
ours he  was  convinced  she  would  make  to  subdue  her  feel- 
ings, added  to  her  ever  strong  regard  for  Sir  Roland,  might, 
at  last,  he  thought,  have  enabled  her  affections  to  return  to 
their  allegiance.  His  heart  sunk  within  him  at  the  bare  idea. 
And  "  yet,"  he  thought,  "  how  have  I  prayed,  and  wished 
it  might  be  so— but  now ! ^ 

He  felt  humbled  to  the  soul,  and  silently,  with  earnest 
heart  did  he  implore  that  his  brother's  example  might  not  be 
lost  upon  him. 

"  Henry,"  said  Sir  Roland  after  a  long  silence, "  you  have 
not  told  me  all.  Go  on,  let  me  know  every  thing,  that  I  may 
see  my  path  clearly." 

"  I  have  little  more  to  say,"  replied  Henry,  throwing  him- 
self back  exhausted  on  the  sofa.  "  I  went  to  sea  the  morn- 
ing after  that  evening ;  I  sent  her  back  all  I  possessed  of 
hers — I  have  nothing  left — and  I  n^ver  wrote  to  her  again." 

"  Nor  to  me,"  interrupted  Sir  Roland,  "  I  wondered  at  it 
then,  but  do  so  now  no  longer." 

"  No,  I  could  not  write  to  you,"  continued  Henry,  "  my 
heart  was  full  of  remorse  and  misery  ;  I  could  not  speak  to 
you  about  it,  and  dreaded  even  thinking  of  you.  Never 
either,  would  I  have  returned  home  had  I  not  believed  that 
I  was  dying,  and  then,  I  thought  that  I  could  give  her  up, 
and  desired  so  cravingly  to  be  with  my  mother,  that  I  came. 
She  went  with  her  to  Falmouth  to  meet  me ;  and  though 
for  a  moment  I  confess  my  heart  bounded  at  thinking  it  was 
a  proof  of  her  strong  interest  in  me,  yet  I  soon  saw  it  was 
no  wish  of  hers,  that  brought  her  there,  for  she  was  cold, 
and  distant,  and  rarely  spoke  to  me.  I  have  seen  her 
alone  but  once  since  my  return,  and  then  only  for  a  few 
moments." 

"  And  what  did  she  say  then  ?"  asked  Sir  Roland  in  a 
voice  which  struggled  vainly  for  calmness. 

"  I  merely  wished  to  tell  her  not  to  fear  my  ever  renewing 
the  subject — as  I  saw  she  apprehended  it — for  that  worlds 
would  not  induce  me  to  do  so ;  and  she  replied  that  she  was 
glad  I  had  given  her  that  assurance,  as  it  greatly  relieved 
her  mind.     We  have  had  no  further  intercourse  together." 

"  You  have  acted  nobly,  Henry,"  said  Sir  Roland,  with  a 
deep  sigh,  "  and  she  has  had  feelings  that  were  but  too 
natural,  and  has  fought  against  them,  it  should  seem,  in  a 
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way  that  unassisted  nature  could  not  have  done.    I  cannot 
blame  yon— either  of  you — and  I  thank  God  for  it.     It  now 

only  remains  for  me  to  ascertain  her  wishes,  and  then 

they  shaU  be  fiamied." 

^  You  cannot  mean,"  exclaimed  Henry  (still  scarcely  be- 
lieving that  Sir  Roland  could  intend  to  resign  Lady  Con- 
stance to  him),  *'  you  cannot  mean  that  you  can  give  her  up?" 

*'  To  you  ?"  said  Sir  Roland  calmly ;  "  certainly  if  she 
wishes  it ;  and  I  feel  no  doubt  about  it." 

**  Oh !  but  there  is  a  doubt,"  replied  Henry,  warmed  with 
generous  feeling,  *'she  ever  loved  you  so  much,  and  has 
been  so  cold,  and  distant  with  me." 

'*  She  would  not  have  been  distant,  had  she  not  dreaded 
being  nearer,  Henry.  No,  no,  try  not  to  deceive  me  into  a 
vain,  and  hopeless  hope.  She  loves  you,  and  you  know 
it ....  so  do  I.  But  we  must  not  quite  dispose  of  her,"  he 
added,  with  desperate  calmness,  and  endeavouring  to  smile, 
*'  without  her  own  consent.  Must  I  ask  her  what  she 
wishes  ?   or  will  you  ?" 

"  Oh!  not  I — ^not  I,"  said  Henry  shuddering,  "  her  answer 
either  way  would  kill  me." 

"  Oh !  no,"  repUed  Sir  Roland,  "  joy  never  kills !  And 
if  grief  could  kill — I  should  not  now  be  here.  No,"  he  ex- 
daimed — and  his  manner  grew  excited — "  if  mortal  agony 
could  destroy — ^it  would  have  been  done  by  this  uprooting 
of  a  love  which  remembers  no  beginning — and  can  know  no 
end." 

All  Henry's  feelings  were  roused  by  this  generous  burst 
of  passionate  despair  in  his  brother,  and  he  earnestly  ad- 
dressed him : 

"  Roland,"  he  said,  "  hear  me,  and  I  beseech  you  weigh 
my  words,  and  do  not  lightly  throw  away  a  happiness  which 
may  still  be  yours.  It  is  long  since  Constance  and  I  were 
together ;  the  foolish  feeling  we  might  for  a  moment  have 
had,  will  soon  have  passed ;  she  reveres  and  admires  you 
beyond  all  earthly  beings — I  know  she  does,"  he  repeated, 
as  Sir  Roland  shook  his  head ;  '*  she  has  spoken  of  you  as 
if  you  were  almost  more  than  human !  She  must  love  you 
if  she  were  long  with  you,  and  you  will  remain  here  with 
her,  when  I — for  I  shall  soon  be  well  enough — am  gone 
again  to  sea.     I  sball  be  happy  in  your  happiness,  and ^" 

"  Do  not  so  deceive  yourself,  Henry,"  said  Sir  Roland, 
who  was  much  affected  by  his  brother's  generous  burst  of 
feeling.     "  We  may,  indeed,  be  comforted  in  the  loss  of  our 
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ewn  happiness,  by  ministering  to  that  of  those  we  love ;  hu 
in  this  world  we  must  live  in  ourselves,  we  cannot  wholly 
live  in  others." 

"  But  when  you  were  ill,  Roland,  the  thought  of  Con- 
stance was  terrible  to  me,"  said  Henry ;  *'  and  I  would  have 
given  worlds  to  have  seen  you  well,  and  happy  with  her ; 
and  earnestly  did  I  pray  that  it  might  be  so ;  therefore  it  is 
possible  you  see  that  change  of  circumstances  may  bring 
change  of  feeling,  and " 

"  But  how  did  you  feel  when  I  was  out  of  danger  ?"  asked 
Sir  Roland,  again  interrupting  his  brother ;  "  Did  you  then 
feel  so  indifferent  to  your  own  happiness  ?  Did  you  not  then 
find  that  another  change  of  circumstance  could  bring  another 
change  of  feeling  ?" 

Henry  was  silent. 

"  I  know  all  your  arguments,  Qenry,"  continued  Sir 
Roland ;  "  for  I  have  used  them  all  myself — but  vainly. 
No,  do  not  trust  for  comfort  to  any  excitement  of  mere 
human  feeling,  it  is  too  ephemeral ;  but  there  is  comfort  to 
be  found,  and  I  shall  find  it,  I  doubt  not." 

But  still  I  implore  you,"  continued  Henry,  earnestly, 

do  not  speak  to  Constance  now — ^not  yet.  I  do  not — I  say 
it  in  truth — I  do  not  know  her  feelings  now,  even  if  I  ev« 
did,  and  1  shall  soon  be  gone.  Do  not  speak  of  me  to  her, 
nor  perhaps  of  your  engagement  yet,  and  I  feel  sure,  that 
soon — very  soon — you  will  see  that  she  loves  you,  and  then 
all  will  be  well." 

"  I  will  not  affect  a  vain  generosity,  Henry,"  replied  Sir 
Roland,  "  or  say,  much  as  I  love  you,  that  under  some 
circumstances,  1  might  not  perhaps  make  the  trial  you  so 
nobly  suggest ;  for  I  do  think  that  viewed  alone,  my  feelings 
deserve  perhaps  more  consideration  than  yours.  Yours — 
dating  as  you  have  said  they  do — only  from  last  year,  how- 
ever strong,  are  but  like  a  beautiful  fabric  erected  on  your 
mind  ;  while  mine  are  like  the  native  rock  rooted  in  the  very 
depths  of  my  being.  Yours  are  like  a  painting — ^beautiful, 
perhaps,  and  lasting,  but  not  like  mine,  woven  into  the  very 
*  substance  of  my  life  ! '  Our  hasty  engagement  was  not 
the  beginning  of  my  love,  Henry !  From  the  time  we  were 
all  so  much  together,  before  you  went  to  sea,  I  was  con- 
scious— child  as  she  then  was — that  I  felt  for  her,  what  I 
felt  for  nothing  else  in  life — ^that  she  was  to  me  as  a  thing 
apart  from  all  the  world." 
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^  Why  did  you  not  let  me  know  your  feelings  ?"  said 
Henry,  in  great  agitation. 

"  Yours  would  have  been  a  young  and  giddy  spirit  then 
to  haTe  confided  sncli  feelings  to,"  replied  Sir  Roland, 
kindly ;  '*  and  perhaps  I  was  always  over-inclined  to  keep 
tliem  to  myself ;  I  spoke  to  her  father  before  I  went  abroad, 
but  he  thought  her  too  young,  and  bid  me  say  nothing  to  her. 
Fatal — ^fatal  precaution !  at  least  for  me." 

*'  But  why  did  you  not  let  me  know,  at  least  when  yon 
were  engaged  ?"  asked  Henry.  "  I  have  often  wondered, 
why  that  was  kept  from  me." 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  said  Sir  Roland : — "  Our  engagement 
was  formed,  as  you  know,  under  circumstances  of  great  dis- 
tress ;  formed  hastily,  against  my  wish  ;  for  I  earnestly  de- 
sired more  time  to  be  given  me  for  being  in  her  society. 
Bnt,  however,  it  was  formed  then ;  and  my  mother,  with 
proper  feeling,  thought  it  best  that  it  should  not  then  be 
talked  of.  You,  we  should  certainly  have  told,  but  knew 
not  where  to  direct  to  you  at  first,  and  afterwards  I  did  not 
like  to  have  it  mentioned  to  any  one,  for  I  saw — and 
>  miserable  it  made  me — that  our  engagement  seefmed  to 
check  instead  of  increasing  her  former  love  for  me,  and  I 
determined  she  should  be  free  to  act  as  she  wished.  You 
see,  therefore,"  he  added,  kindly,  anxious  to  reconcile  his 
brother  to  himself,  "  that  you  have  not  taken  her  affection 
fiom  me,  Henry,  for  it  never  was  mine.  You  have  only  filled 
that  heart  which  I  could  not  satisfy,  and  I  feel,  therefore, 
that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  you,  and  not  I,  should " 

"  No,"  interrupted  Henry,  "  I  cannot  think  it ;  you  are 
sm'ted  t9  her  in  every  way.  Oh !  if  you  could  but  know 
how  ill  I  acted  towards  her,  when  she  refused  me ;  how 
violent-^how  intemperate  I  was — ^you  would  know  how 
totally  unworthy  I  am  of  having  her  happiness  committed 
to  my  care." 

•*  And  yet  she  loved  you  through  all,"  said  Sir  Roland, 
and  a  thrill  of  anguish  darted  through  his  heart ;  "  while 
she  never  looked  but  with  coldness  upon  me,  who  would 
not  have  said  one  harsh  word  to  her.  The  heart  speaks  but 
too  plainly  there,  Henry;  so  cease  this  gen^ous  strife  against 
yourself." 

Henry  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  for  his  heart  was 
filled  with  sweet  yet  bitter  feelings.  At  length  he  said, 
"  But  why,  Roland,  would  you  not  let  me  be  told  of  your  en- 
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gagement  when  I  returned  home  ?  that  would  hare  saved  all 
our  misery." 

"  It  might  have  done  so,"  replied  Sir  Roland ;  "  and  had 
I  been  here  at  the  time,  I  should  undoubtedly  have  informed 
you  instantly  of  it ;  not  from  any  apprehension,  but  because 
my  regard  for  you  would  have  made  me  desire  to  shew  you 
all  confidence. ,  But  for  the  reason  I  have  told  you,  I  begged 
my.  mother  not  to  mention  it  to  any  one  till  my  return,  and 
not  in  the  least  expecting  you  home,  I  did  not  think  of  ex- 
cluding you  from  that  generally  expressed  wish,  and  so  my 
dear  mother  did  not  like  to  tell  you." 

"  But  you  knew  that  I  was  here  long  before  I  returned  to 
tftea,"  resumed  Henry ;  "  why  did  you  not  write  me  then  ?" 

"  Oh !  it  matters  not,"  replied  Sir  Roland,  his  pale  cheek 
flushing  at  the  remembrance  of  the   struggle  he  had  had 

at   ,  and  the  deep  affection  which  had  dictated  his 

decision. 

"  I  will  not  ask,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  tell  me,"  said  Hen- 
ry ;  *'  but  it  has  perplexed  me  often  when  I  have  thought  of 
it,  and  I  wished  to  know." 

"It  was  merely,"  answered  Sir  Roland,  "that  I  knew  you 
had  been  together  for  a  long  time,  and  I  thought  it  possible 
— judging  from  your  first  letter  especially — that,  in  short,  I 
felt  it  best  to  leave  all  in'  the  hands  of  God — and  he  has  de- 
cided— as  is  doubtless  best." 

Henry  for  a  time  could  make  no  answer.  Generous  as 
were  the  impulses  of  his  own  nature,  he  had  never  even  ima- 
gined such  self-denying  devotion  to  the  happiness  of  others, 
as  he  now  met  with  in  his  brother ;  he  felt  an  admiration  for 
him  beyond  all  bounds,  and  his  heart  throbbed  with  anguish 
as  he  reflected  that  he  had  been  the  means  of  destroying  his 
happiness. 

"  God  will  be  your  reward,  Roland,"  at  length  he  said ; 
"  but  your  words  have  made  me  very  miserable." 

Sir  Roland  grasped  his  brother's  hand,  for  he  felt  that 
their  hearts  understood  each  other. 

"  Yet  once  more,"  exclaimed  Henry,  "  I  must  beseech — 
entreat — implore  of  you,  if  you  do  not  consider  me  wholly 
unworthy  to  be  c*lled  your  brother — defer  your — ^her  decis- 
ion, at  least,  till  I  am  gone — till  you  have  been  long  together ! 
I  exact  this  of  your  regard,  Roland.  I  shall  soon  be  able  to 
rejoin  my  ship,  and  then " 

"  I  did  tell  you,  my  dear  brother,"  said  Sir  Roland,  "  that 
under  some  circumstances  I  might  possibly  have  been  tempt- 
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ed  to  follow  your  generous  wish,  but  I  cannot  now ;  I  could 
not  do  it ;  and  pemaps  it  were  best  at  once  to  tell  you  why. 
In  tbe  active  Ufe  which  your  fine  profession  affords,  you 
might  in  time  have  found  relief  of  mind ;  but,  my  poor  fel- 
low !  they  have  told  my  mother,  that  though  your  health  may 
be  entirely  restored,  and  your  strength  to  a  certain  degree, 
yet  that  you  never  will  be  able  with  safety  to  undertake 
again  the  arduous  exertions  of  a  sailor's  life." 

Henry  shaded  his  face  with  his  hand,  and  strong  emotion 
shook  him ;  for  fond  as  he  was  of  his  home,  and  enchanting 
as  was  the  prospect,  however  uncertain,  of  being  united  to 
Lady  Constance,  yet  he  was  devotedly  attached  to  his  pro- 
fession ;  and  the  idea  of  being  cut  off  from  it  for  ever,  struck 
like  despair  to  his  heart. 

"  I  would  not  have  told  you  of  tins  now,"  said  Sir  Roland, 
who  saw  with  regret  the  pain  his  words  had  given  his  broth- 
er, '^had  it  not  been  to  prove  to  you  how  impossible  it 
would  be,  even  if  I  wished  it,  to  follow  your  most  disinter- 
ested suggestion !  and  I  also  hope  that  the  prospect  of  hap- 
piness at  home,  which  I  can  now  offer  you,  may  reconcile 
you  to  your  great  privation.  Do  you  think  that  I,  crowned 
with  every  earthly  blessing  of  situation,  could  bear  to  see 
you  cut  off  from  following  the  profession  in  which  you  have 
always  so  much  delighted,  and  deprived  of  all  happiness 
here  also  ?  Never ! — ^no,  if  Constance  really  loves  you,  she 
shall  undoubtedly  be  yours." 

Henry  pressed  his  brother's  hand  vehemently  to  his  lips, 

" This  is  too  much,"  he  cried ;  "too  much — I  cannot  en- 
dure this,  when  all  I  could  ever  have  hoped  for,  was  for- 
giveness !" 

"  Let  that  rest  now,  Henry,"  said  Sir  Roland,  hurriedly  : 
"  to-morrow  I  will  endeavour  to  settle  every  thing,  and  then 
you  will  be  happy,  I — think.  I  am  afraid,"  he  added,  after 
a  pause,  "  that  I  have  been  intemperate  and  unkind,  but  you 
will  feel  for  me,  and  forgive  me." 

"  If  you  would  not  make  me  utterly  miserable,"  said  Hen- 
nr,  "  do  not  speak  in  that  way,  when  you  have  been  every 
thing — every  thing  that  is  excellent  and  noble,  beyond  all 
power  of  belief;  while  I  have  been  ungrateful — ^violent — ^un- 
just !  Yet,  I  am  blest — and  yet — Oh !  Roland !  I  cannot 
endure -to  diink  of  it!" 

"  Try  to  look  at  these  things,  Henry,  as  all  guided  by  a 
Master  Spirit,"  replied  Sir  Roland.  "  He  it  is,  great  and 
good,  '  who  giveth  to  every  one  his  portion  in  due  season/ 
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and  when  trial  has  done  its  work  with  me,  its  heavy  weight 
will  be  reraoTed.  Do  not  fear  for  me,  Henry;  my  love  for 
Constance  can  never  indeed  cease,  for  it  is  myself;  but  God 
■will  in  mercy  change  the  nature  of  it,  and  mate  it  the  tran- 
quil, deep  affection  which  I  feel  for  you.  He  will  be  niy 
portion,  and  He  is  the  only  satisfying  one.  It  is  the  remem- 
brance or  the  forgetful n ess  of  that,  Henry,  which  converta 
miseries  into  blessings,  or  blessings  into  miseries.  And 
now,  my  dear  brother,  may  God,  the  God  of  our  Fnther, 
Hess  you.  We  have  mutually,  perhaps,  had  something  to 
forgive,  but  the  deep  heart's  love  has  never  failed,  and  never 
must.  Now  1  will  leave  you,  for  we  both  need  rest,  and  I 
shall  find  it  best,  perhaps,  alone.  My  mind  is  much  reliev- 
ed, for  any  thing  is  beltcu'  than  uncertainty,  and  thank  God, 
all — yes,  all  unhappy  displeasure  of  feeling  towards  you  is 
gone,  and  I  find  you  still  the  same  warm,  generous  being 
you  ever  were,  Gid  bless  you." 

Henry  wrung  his  brother''s  hand,  for  he  could  not  speak  ; 
and  Sir  Roland,  rising  slowly,  left  the  room. 

He  passed  into  the  adjoining  drawing-room,  and  sat  thdre 
for  some  time,  in  that  quiescent  state  which  so  often  suc- 
ceeds violent  emotions.  Hia  mind  look  a  tranquil  survey  of 
all  that  had  occurred,  as  if  it  had  been  the  record  of  events 
long  since  past,  and  in  which  he-had  no  concern.  He  could 
even  bear  to  remember  that  it  was  in  that  very  room  that  he 
had  heard  those  words  of  Lady  Constance's  which  had  M 
distracted  him  at  the  time,  and  which  still  lay  so  chiO  upon 
his  heart ;  yet  he  fell  no  disturbance.  A  vague  sense  of 
uneasiness  was  all  he  was  conscious  of,  and  each  acute  sen- 
sation was  lost  in  the  dull,  deadening  torpor  through  wliich, 
though  he  could  see  events  clearly,  he  could  not  feel  them. 
After  a  time,  ringing  for  his  servant,  he  returned  np-stairs 
into  his  own  apartment.  J 

When  Lady  Ashton  came  home  she  went  directly  to  visit  I 
him,  and  he  told  her,  without  emotion,  that  he  had  beelll 
down  to  see  Henry,  which  had  much  fatigued  him ;  andl 
Lady  Ashton  having  no  idea  that  there  could  exist  any  causA'l 
«f  exbitement  between  them,  naturally  supposed  that  his  «vi-l 
dent  lassitude  and  exhaustion  proceeded  solely  from  the  un> 
usual  exertion  he  had  been  inaking,  and  with  a  tranquil  mtndL 
therefore,  she  left  him,  begging  him  to  go  early  ti 
sleep  would  refresh  him. 

Sleep,  however,  was  far  from  Sir  Roland's  ej-ea 
hours  ho  tossed  upon  his  feverish  bed  ;  his  t 
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fiom  chjed  to  oliject,  yet  though  none  tortured,  none  gave  it 
VBpose,  for  his  toidL  had  not  yet  wholly  pierced  through  the 
nuBts  of  earthly  trooUe  to  the  unclouded  presence  of  God. 
At  lengdi  findmg  this  state  of  mind  intolerable,  he  involulk- 
tirily  exclaimed, — 

''Why  art  thou  so  heavy.  Oh!  my  soul;  and  why  art 
thou  so  disquieted  within  me  ?** 

The  answer  was  sent  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit : — 

**  Trust  thou  in  God,  for  thou  shalt  yet  give  him  thanks, 
which  is  the  help  of  thy  countenance  and  £y  Grod." 

His  mind  waked  up  from  its  dreamy  state,  and  he  sunk 
into  real  repose.  ^ 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

"  HiB  bearing  is  so  altered, 
Tliat  distant  I  scarce  knew  him  for  himself; 
But  looking  in  his  face,  I  felt  his  smile, 
Gndova  as  ever,  though  its  sweetness  wore 
Unwonted  sorrow  in  it.  — Taupourd. 

«  Vain,  vain,  the  things  we  tell  ourselves ;  all  vain  I 
Hone  flatters  on,  on  wounded  pinion  still, 
Ymk  a  deep  life  we  have  no  power  to  crush. 
The  fatal  blow  must  by  another's  hand 
Be  dealt :  the  ruthless  lip  of  those  we  love 
Alone  can  teach  us  that  we  are  not  loved, 
Alone  can  tear  Hope's  quivering  grasp  away, 
And  bid  us,  hopeless,  loveless,  lifeless,  to  hve  on." — ^MS. 

*  Thou  hast  taught 
My  soul  all  grief,  all  bitterness  of  thought ! 
TWill  soon  be  past — ^I  bow  to  Heaven's  decree. 
Which  bade  each  pang  be  ministered  by  thee." 

Mrs.  Hemans. 

NotwitWItandino  the  great  fatigue  he  had  undergone, 
Sir  Roland  rose  earlier  than  usual  the  next  morning.  His 
energetic  mind  could  never  endure  weakly  to  postpone  the 
duties  which  he  knew  must  be  fulfilled  ;  and  in  his  present 
most  trying  and  difficult  situation,  he  felt  that  the  sooner 
every  thing  v^  decided,  the  sooner  should  he  be  enabled 
10  regain  his  peace  of  mind. 

¥^ei|,^e  had  finished  his  almost  untasted  break&st,  he 
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to  foot.  It  seemed  impossible  to  open  the  door,  or  go  mto 
the  presence  of  him  whose  happiness  she  had  so  wholly 
destroyed.  The  apartment  was  next  to  the  one  in  which 
Henry  was,  and  as  she  stood  in  timorous  indecisi^,  she 
caught  the  sound  of  his  hollow  cough,  followed  by  an  ex- 
clamation of  excessive  pain.  This  nerved  her  at  once,  for 
it  roused  all  her  deep  interest  in  him,  and  made  her  feel  the 
stem  necessity  of  ending  her  unhappy  engagement  to  Sir 
Roland.  Not  that  she  dreamed  of  marrying  Henry ;  that 
seemed  as  impossible  to  her  as  fulfilling  her  vows  to  his  bro- 
ther ;  but  she  felt  that  she  must  be  free,  and  then  she  thought 
she  would  leave  Llanaven,  at  least  till  she  and  those  whose 
peace  she  had  so  much  disturbed^  should  have  regained 
somewhat  of  tranquillity  of  heart.  She  was  greatly  relieved 
OQ  entering  the  room  to  find  Sir  Roland  was  not  yet  there, 
and  she  sat  down  on  the  sofa,  and  took  up  a  book  that  lay  on 
a  table  near,  in  the  hope  of  quieting  her  agitation  a  little  be- 
fore he  should  come  in.  She  was,  however,  scarcely  seat- 
ed, when  the  door  opened,  and  he  entered,  slowly,  though 
without  assistance.  Her  eye  rested  on  him  for  one  instant, 
but  was  quickly  withdrawn,  for  her  heart  sickened  at  seeing 
him  changed  as  he  was !  His  countenance  was  grave,  but 
betokened  neither  anger  nor  unkindly  feeling ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  sweet  expression  which  generally  played  round 
his  mouth,  was  even  heightened  by  the  melancholy  which 
pervaded  his  whole  appearance. 

He  did  not  raise  his  eyes  to  Lady  Constance  as  he  enter- 
ed, but  a  slight  inclination  as  he  approached  the  sofa,  shew- 
ed that  he  was  aware  of  her  being  there.  He  sat  down  by 
her  side,  and  instantly  began. 

**  I  have  asked  you  to  meet  me  here,  Constance,  because 
I  have  much  to  say  to  you." 

He  paused  a  moment,  but  getting  exceedingly  agitated, 
he  hurriedly  continued. 

"  I  cannot  wait  to  find  gentle  words,  for  I  must  speak 
whilst  I  can,  Constance,  and  say  that  I  see — I  know  and  feel 
that  our  engagement  had  best — must,  indeed,  end." 

He  stopped,  but  Lady  Constance  could  make  no  reply. 

Then  fell  in  all  its  fearful  weight,  the  deadly,  riving  force 
of  hopeless  misery  upon  Sir  Roland's  heart.  Till  that 
moment,  unknown  to  himself,  '*  hope,  which  comes  to  all," 
a  desperate  hope  that  would  not  be  denied,  had  lingered  in 
his  breast ;  though  it  was  the  agonising  pang  of  its  final  ex- 


(■action,  which  alone  made  faim  aware  that  it  had  still  surri- 
Tod  within  him. 

Lady  Constance's  silence  proved  but  too  plainly  that  she 
aiao  IhoDght  iheir  ill-fated  engagement  had  better  cease ; 
snd  though  he  knew  it  most  be  so,  yet  the  moment  of  final 
decision  was  dreadful  to  him.  Not  that  he  could  now  have 
bad  comfort  in  the  idea  of  that  which  would  once  hare 
eiven  him  such  unbounded  happiness !  No  !  the  thought  of 
ms  brother  would  have  haunted  him,  and  have  embittered 
the  sweetness  of  every  domestic  tie.  Yet  still  the  last 
crushing  blow  was  horrible,  and  an  almost  frantic  feeling  of 
despair  nished  over  him  for  a  moment,  but  terrified  by  its 
violence,  he  instantly  laid  his  cause  before  Heaven,  mentally 
exclaiming,  "  Leave  me  not,  neither  forsake  me,  O  God  of 
my  salvation !"  Peace  returned  into  his  heart,  and  when 
he  spoke  again  it  was  in  a  calmer  manner. 

"  1  will  not  go  over  all  the  causes,"  he  said,  "  which  have  ' 
brought  us  mutually  to  ihis  decision,  Constance ;  suffice  ii, 
that  we  both  of  us  know  and  feel  that  they  are  insurmount- 
able. You  will  now,  I  trust,  at  least  let  roe  resume  the  same 
place  1  formerly  possessed  in  your  regard,  and  deal  kindly 
and  openly  with  me.  Though  the  claims  of  later  days  must 
be  foregone,  you  will  not  forget  that  from  earliest  years  I 
have  ever  loved  and  watched  over  you,  with  more  than  bro- 
ther's love.  T/i<!'  love  cin  neverVeaae,  though'even  thai 
has  had  much  to  try  it  of  late." 

He  was  silent,  and  Lady  Constance  could  scarcely  com- 
mand her  voice  to  speak  ;  but  she  murmured-  something  of 
"  regard  and  friendship ;"  when  Sir  Roland  with  one  of 
those  bursts  of  terrible  feeling  which  at  times  overcame  him, 
exclaimed  wildly  and  passionately, — 

"  Talk  not  of  friendship,  Constance.  They  know  it  but 
by  name  who  have  never  given  up  love  for  it!" 

His  whole  frame  shook  with  emotion ;  but  after  a  time, 
drawing  a  deep  breath,  he  added,  as  Lady  Constance  sat 
trembling  by  his  side, — 

"  I  entreat  you  to  forgive  me,  Constance,  and  to  bear  with 
me  a  little,  for  I  cannot  always  speak,  or  think,  or  feel  as  I 
could  wish.  My  spirit  has  been  so  shaken  by  trial  and  ill- 
ness, that  I  am  no  longer  master  of  myself.  You  will  for- 
give me.     It  is  easy  for  the  happy  to  forgive  !" 

"  Happy !" — Oh !  Roland,"  exclaimed  Lady  Coostaace,  at 
fant,  bursting  into  tears,  "  I  am  most  miseTable." 

"  And  I  most  guilty  for  speaking  aa  I  have  done,"  said  Sir 
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Roland,  all  his  own  griefs  vanishing  at  the  sight  of  her  distress. 
^  Oh !  I  had  meant  to  hide  my  feelings  from  you— to  tell 
you  that  my  love  was  gone,  or  a  Ught  thing  that  would  soon 
pass  away,  so  that  yoftr  heart  should  not  be  troubled ;  but 
now  I  have  wounded  you,  by  my  frantic  violence,  and  have 
shewn  you  that  which  I  would  fain  have  hid  from  every  eye 
but  God's.  Most  unreasonable,  too,  I  have  been,  for  I  have 
asked  your  friendship  and  then  rejected  it ;  but  still  you  will 
give  it  me,  and  your  confidence,  too,  Constance  ?  and  I  will 
try  to  merit  them." 

Lady  Constance's  falling  tears  proved  how  much  his 
words  affected  her.  Her  mind,  too,  was  perplexed^  for  she 
could  no  way  divine  what  had  occurred  to  produce  so  great 
a  change  in  Sir  Roland,  or  to  make  him  determine  so  sud- 
denly to  break  off  their  engagement.  She  had  expected 
him  to  inquire  why  she  was  cold  and  changed,  but  she  had 
not  anticipated  his  having  formed  any  definite  resolution 
himself.  Her  conscious  mind  made  her  feel  sure  that  Hen- 
ry must  be  in  some  way  connected  with  these  things,  though 
how  Sir  Roland  could  have  become  acquainted  with  his  sen- 
timents she  was  wholly  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 

Sir  Roland  felt  a  great  difficulty  in  mentioning  his  broth- 
er ;  he  could  not  expect  that  Lady  Constance  would  will- 
ingly acknowledge  her  feelings,  or  shew  the  interest  which 
she  felt  in  him  ;  hQ  was  most  anxious  to  end  a  state  so  fear- 
fully trying  to  himself,  and  to  bring  her  to  consent  to  that 
which  could  alone  restore  happiness  to  Henry.  At  length, 
after  a  long  mental  struggle,  he  began : 

**  I  am  but  a  poor  advocate,  Constance,  but  I  am  most 
anxious  to  try  my  powers  once  more.  Not  for  myself — do 
not  fear  that,"  he  added,  a  fiush  of  pride  glowing  on  his  fea- 
tures, as  he  saw  Lady  Constance  look  up  with  sudden  terror 
to  his  face.  *'  I  know  myself  too  well  to  supplicate  in  my 
own  cause  ;  but  I  would  try  to  move  you  towards  another, 
who  loves  you  with  a  deep,  devoted  love ;  one  who  would 
die  to  make  you  happy. — ^You  know  that  Henry  loves  you, 
Constance,  and  it  is  for  him  that  I  Vould  plead. — ^You  do 
not  answer. — Constance,"  he  added,  with  a  sudden  burst  of 
feeling,  *'  I  cannot  treat  you  as  a  stranger ;  I  must  speak 
openly  and  freely  to  you,  for  this  constraint  is  intolerable. 
My  love  is  now,  you  must  remember,  a  thing — forgotten ! 
but  it  may  perhaps  give  me  some  little  claim  to  be  heard  for 
another.  Henry  loves  you,  Constance,  and  do  you  not  love 
him  ? — ^Answer  that  question  to  yourself,  not  to  me — not  to 
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me !  but  act  on  the  reply  your  heart  shall  make,  openly — 
generously.  He  has  suffered  long,  and  deeply,  and  has 
been  wholly,  wholly  without  blame.  He  has  told  me  all, 
and  I  am  come  as  from  him  to  you,  to  beg  you  to  feel  for 
him ;  and  I  beseech  you,  let  me  tell  him  you  will,  in  time 
at  least,  be  his.  I  feel  sure  that  I  have  read  your  feelings, 
Constance,  and  Henry  thinks  that  he  Jias  done  so  too." 

"  Oh !  no,  Roland,"  said  Lady  Constance,  earnestly,  "  he 
cannot — ^he  cannot !  From  the  moment  he  told  me  what  he 
felt,  I  have  never  spoken  to  him,  if  I  could  help  it,  I  have 
never  written  to  him  ;  he  has  been  to  me  as  a  stranger." 

"  I  know  it,  Constance,"  said  Sir  Roland,  in  a  voice  of 
the  deepest  tenderness  and  respect,  while  his  heart  bled  at 
seeing  her  continued  tears.  "  My  mother,  though-* ignorant 
of  the  cause,  told  me  of  your  coldness  and  unwillingness  to 
be  with  him  ;  and  that,  which  to  her  appeared  unkindness, 
told  me  all  the  history  of  your  heart.  You  have  acted  as 
regards  him,  as  you  were  sure  to  do.  But  still,  Constance, 
there  are  some  things  I  fain  would  ask,  and  which  I  feel 
that  I  mus.t  know,  at  least  you  will  let  me  have  the  comfort 
of  feeling  that  there  is  perfect  trust  and  confidence  between 
us.  Tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  why,  when  you  felt  that  you — 
that  you — yes,  I  will  say  it — ^that  you  loved  him,  why  did 
you  write  to  me — why  receive  me  as  you  did  ?  I  cannot 
think  you  insincere,  yet  why  could  you  seek  to  lead  me 
astray  ?  Why  not  have  told  me  at  once,  you  could  not  be 
mine,  and  have  given  me  proof  of  ydur  confiding  friendship, 
even  though  you  refused  me  your  love  ?  It  had  been  better 
— oh !  far  better  !" 

"  I  will  try  and  tell  you,  Roland,"  said  Lady  Constance, 
endeavouring  to  be  calm.  "  But  first,  1  never  spoke  one 
word  to  Henry  that  could  make  him  think  1  liked  him." 

"  Words  are  not  needful,"  said  Sir  Roland,  sadly,  "  to 
shew  either  that  we  love,  or  that  we  cannot  love." 

"  But  I  never,  Roland,  never  did  a  thing  to  make  him 
think  I  forgot  my  vows  to  you.  He  does  not,  he  cannot 
say  I  did  ;"  and  again  she  burst  into  tears. 

"  No,  my  dearest  Constance,"  said  Sir  Roland,  sooth- 
ingly, "  he  did  not  say  so ;  he  said  only  that  lie  thought  he 
saw  that  you  were  not  indifferent  towards  him,  but  that  he 
was  convinced  that  you — 1  scarcely  know  how  to  render 
his  words  without  making  him  appear  presumptuous  and 
over-confident — but  he  was  not  so  ;  you  must  believe  me 
when  I  say  so,  Constance  ;  he  spoke  in  every  way  what 
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was  riglit  and  generous,  only  it  is  I  who  am  so  wretched  an 
interpaeter.  But  you  were  to. tell  me  why  you  received  me 
ao  warmly,  and  continued  to  write  to  me  with  so  much 
affection." 

"  At  the  first  moment  I  forgot  every  thing  hut  the  joy  of 
seeing  you,"  said  Lady  Constance;  ''and  what  1  wrote, 
Roland,  I  truly  felt ;  and,  indeed,  a  thousand-fold  more,  be- 
cause I  knew  how  much  I  was  wronging  you, — and  I  feel 
the  same  affection  now." 

Sir  Roland  pressed  her  hand  a  moment  to  his  lips,  then 
let  it  fall  again,  as  he  leant  back  on  the  sofa,  and  shaded  his 
face. 

"  I  tmst,"  she  continued  after  a  moment,  ''  to  feel  every 
thing  I  ought,  and  my  mind  was  getting  much  more  tranquil 
and  happy,  when — ^he  returned  so  ill." 

**  And  then  all  your  efforts  were  scattered  in  an  instant," 
said  Sir  Roland,  with  a  pang,  which  made  his  heart  and 
brow  contract.  *'  I  see  it  all,  and  I  thank  God  I  can  feel 
for  it  all.  Oh !  it  is  as  vain  to  try  to  love,  as  to  strive  to 
forget,  Constance." 

He  paused,  and  became  exceedingly  agitated,  but  at 
length  he  said, — 

"  There  is  still  one  more  thing  1  would  ask,  and  then  I 
have  done  for  ever.  Yet  my  whole  soul  quivers  and  trem- 
bles as  I  think  of  it,  and  remember  how  sense,  and  reason, 
and  life  itself,  reeled  under  the  blow  !" 

*'  What  could  it  be  ?"  asked  Lady  Constance,  in  terror, 
as  Sir  Roland  sat  for  a  moment  incapable  of  speaking. 

"  It  was  this.  My  mother,  in  the  open  confidence  of  her 
heart,  unsuspicious  herself,  and  not  thinking  of  creating 
suspicion  in  me,  had  spoken  of  your  coldness  and  strange 
distance  of  behaviour  to  Henry,  which  she  thought  proceed- 
ed from  aversion,  but  which  I  soon  saw  was  any  thing  but 
that.  My  soul  was  miserable,  and  it  seemed  as  if  1  had 
nothing  more  to  suffer  in  life ;  but  as  I  stood  in  this  room — 
this  very  room — after  leaving  her,  I  saw  you  in  the  next, 
for  the  door  was  partly  open  ;  I  saw  you  clasp  your  hands, 
as  in  agony,  and  looking  up  to  Heaven,  I  heard  you — ^you, 
Constance,  who  were  all  the  world  to  me,  for  whose  sake  I 
could  willingly  have  suffered  all  things ! — I  heard  you  ex- 
claim, 'Would  he  had  never  returned!' — My  senses  gave 
way  under  my  terrible  feelings  ;  and — Oh !  I  was  almost 
going  impiously  to  say,  would  that  my  life  had  done  so  too !" 
Roland,"  said  Lady  Constance  seizing  his  hand,  and 
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Arcfa^  Urn  W  tmn  ta  her,  "  jtn  could  not  ihiiik  it  w. 
ymt  I  apelw!  Oi  ywB — oh!  ho — oh!  no; — it  wu  ^ 
HevT-  I  wisheil.  oh  !  how  ferreWhf  at  that  mament,  thit 
be  h*d  nerci  cwne  back  lo  bUgfat  your  happiuess.^-Oh! 
ant — not  af  jaa  V 

Sit  Rf'hnH  raised  the  band  he  held  in  faja,  a  momeiU 
towMiili  boTeo,  while  a  Sash  of  such  joy  shone  on  hit 
mamiKaamt*  as  ma^  every  feature  eeem  resplendent. 

•*  Now  I  am  happy,"  he  excUimed ;  "  now  I  can  freely  ' 
pM  y«a  vp — far  yoa  are  restored  to  me  the  same — same 
hoBc  ikx  jnn  em  were — trae,  nt^le,  heavenly  !  Forgiva 
me  wM  br  a  momeat  I  conld  doubt  yoa ;  forgive  me  that  fof 
■  wemtM  1  coaU  dunk  you  unkind,  nngonerous !  Bui  it 
WM  at  tlie  first  inatani  of  my  distraction  at  finding  that  yoa 
lvr«d  Heaiy, — and  it  was  /  who  had  just  returned  !  tij 
Wut  h«i  loog  feK  that  you  could  not  really  wish  me  eril,  hot 
I  taigad  lo  itare  yovi  image,  as  it  has  ever  been,  clear  and 
Ic^ki  wiihiB  me ;  and  God  has  granted  me  my  earnest 
ft^er.     Yoa  will  for^re  me  ?" 

"Oh!  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,"  said  Lady  Constancy, 
igua  mckiitg  into  tears,  "  bm  adl  to  be  forgiven."  /    ■ 

"  Speak  (^  that  I  pray  no  more,"  said  Sir  Roland,  his  sadiC 
Bcaa  agna  retaiaiBg,  yet  glowing  with  generous  feeling  £ 
ofaM  if  yoa  lUnk,  ConsOnce,  that  yon  owe  me  any  kji^ 
Dess.  lei  me  enirral  von  lo  shew  it  in  listening  to  this  my 
eanirsi  enireaiv.      Let  me  tell  Henry  that  you  will  be  his." 

"  Oh !  no,  no,"  said  Lady  Constance  ;  "  no,  I  cannot  do 
thai,  Roland." 

"  Coastance,"  he  replied,  "  yon  sfaonld  be  above  all  false 
leflneraent.  Yoa  know  that  you  have  been  the  cause  of 
much  misery  to  two  hearts  that  tove  you  !  Will  yon  refuse 
lo  make  the  only  reparation  in  your  power  ?  It  were  a  false 
boast,  to  say  that  such  aa  act  wonid  make  me  happy,  we 
both  know  that — that  could  not  be  the  case,  but  it  would 
make  me  happier  than  any  thing  else  could.  I  have  hither- 
to lived  too  much  for  myself,  God  will  teach  me  to  live  for 
others,  and  your  happiness  is  now  my  care— and  Henry's. 
Constance,  at  least  lei  me  entreat  you  to  go  to  him,  and  let 
kim  plead  his  own  cause ;  he  will  perhaps  do  it  best.  His 
coming  to  you  is  impossible,  for  now  t^ain  you  know  he 
cannot  leave  the  sofa,  but  you  will  not  let  that  keep  you  from 

"  Roland,  I  cannot  go,"  said  Lady  Constance,  "  I  do  not 
My  I  doubt  bis  feelings,  for  that  would  not  be  tnie ;  birt  it  is 
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long  since  he  spoke  of  them  to  me,  and  I  could  not— could 
not  go  to  him  now." 

**  I  imderstand  }rou,  Constance,"  replied  Sir  Roland,  "  and ' 
love  you  for  your  feelings ;  but  remember,  he  spoke  to  me  of 
what  he  felt,  and  through  me  you  know  that  he  still  loves  you 
beyond  his  Ufe."  - 

Lady  Constance  made  no  answer,  but  her  distress,  was 
extreme,  for  she  could   not  endure   the  idea  of  going  to 
-  Henry. 

"  I  will  say  but  this  one  thing  more,  Constance,  and  sure- 
ly," added  Sir  Roland  reproachfully,  *'  you  surely  will  not  re- 
fuse me  every  thing?  Think  only  for  one  moment  how 
much  Henry  has  suffered ;  think  of  him  now — ^in  the  next 
room— cut  off,  for  the  moment  at  least,  from  all  enjoyment. 
Remember  that  you,  and  you  only,  can  give  him  peace  and 
happiness,  and  will  you  refuse  ?  Constance,  I  never  en- 
treated for  myself,  but  now  I  do  implore  of  you — ^go  to  Hen- 
ry !     If  you  will  not,  alone — come  with  me." 

**  With  you !  oh !  no,  that  would  be  worse  than  death," 
cried  Lady  Constance,  burpng  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"  No,  Constance,"  said  Sir  Roland,  "  you  should  not  say 
that !  I  cannot  leave  you  till  you  have  granted  my  request ; 
it  is  cmel,  inhuman,  to  give  pain  where  you  can  relieve 
it,  and  you  should  know  Henry  enough  to  feel  that  he  could 
Bever  mistake  you.  Will  you  not,  Constance,  let  me  take 
you  to  him — at  least  as  my  gift  1 — my  heart  would  be  easier 
then." 

*•  Then  I  will  go,"  said  Lady  Constance,  instantly  rising. 

Sir  Roland  thanked  her  with  warmest  expressions  of  grati- 
tude, and  also  rising,  took  her  hand,  and  they  crossed  the 
room  to  the  door  which  led  into  the  apartment  where  Henry 
was  lying.  Lady  Constance  involuntarily  shrunk  back  as  he 
opened  it,  but  he  whispered  to  her, 

'*  For  my  sake,  I  beseech  you,  Constance,"  and  she  again 
advanced. 

Henry  was  lying  with  his  back  to  them,  but  he  was  fully 
aware  of  their  entrance,  for  he  had  caught  the  sound  of 
Sir  Roland's  voice,  of  Lady  Constance's  name ;  yet  he 
dared  not  turn,  or  look  towards  them.  Sir  Roland  went 
np  to  him — placed  Lady  Consti^nce's  hand  in  his,  and  ailentr 
y  left  the  room« 
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«^  ar- IT  dbiir-MribnilABB evening's  peace! 
^omr  thr  .limpny  ainr  I7  kaor,  to  read 


Xiv  V  idir  Tvibc^V  j^sam  wnmad  Me  ftllen : 
Tfar  •ftimil  drr.  1^  fims  iflftiiw, 
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V^uc  aor  i^  ttnar  3  '  Dikm.  wmndjpwi,  dceolate, 
T«Hn£  IB  i^'dPii£  tbrit  nks  opon  taj  heait.*' 

XuL  HiausBi:  s  TnmaUinJnm  Goethe's  TYuse. 

Wkxx  Sir  Rohad  hui  left  Lady  CooaEUnce  with  Henry, 
kr  wvM  «p  wmanihr  10  bis  ovn  rooniy  and  lockmg  the  door, 
W  tbzw  himself  on  the  90&. 

"-  X?iir.~  re  exclaimed.  -  ihe  worst  is  over  ?  now  I  shaE 

AIls  '.h^se  wriv"*  imagir.e  :h3:  :he  active  zeal  of  self-re- 
r'-:n':i::oQ — :he  s'::rrl2g  3Ln:m3iion  of  self-sacrifice,  where 
the  nocle  deed  follows  up  ihe  daring  resolution — are  the 
wors:  featur^rs  of  inal.  have  as  yet  learned  but  little  in  that 
b:::er  school.  The  real  suffering  of  such  times,  compared 
to  which  all  else  is  as  *'  childhood's  dewy-  tears,"  is,  when 
having  siven  up  all — there  is  nothing  left  for  us  to  do ;  and 
when  after  the  first  moment  of  imbounded  gratitude  is  past, 
we  find  ourselves  overlooked,  amidst  the  happiness  we  have 
almost  died  to  give, — ^then  indeed  bitterness  overspreads  the 
heart,  for  the  verj-  love  which  helped  to  carry  us  through, 
is  chilled  within  us,  and  we  feel  indeed  deserted  ;  and  none 
but  those  who  look  to  God,  not  man,  can  be  sustained  in  pa- 
tience through  such  soul-sinking,  protracted  misery. 

Such  however  were  not  Sir  Roland's  feelings  at  the  mo- 
ment we  are  speaking  of,  for  it  was  not  the  glow  of  merely 
human  feelings  which  had  animated  his  generous  and  ex- 
alted spirit !    He  had  set  God  before  him  throughout  all  that 
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he  had  done  and  suffered,  and  had  shaped  his  whole  course 
by  His  laws.  To  Him  aJone  had  he  looked  in  all  his  trials, 
seeking  His  blessing,  and  resting  on  His  strength  ;  and  He, 
who  is  well  called  "  Faithful,"  now  poured  into  his  soul  such 
strong  consolations,  as  completely  for  thermoment  overcame 
all  earthly  sorrow  and  regret — ^ng  him  with  unspeakable 
liappiness.  He  felt  raised  above  all  griefs,  secured  from  all 
the  painfully  changeable  ties  of  life,  but  joined,  spirit  and 
soul,  with  God  ;  realising  the  words  of  St.  Paul : — **  Who 
shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ  ?  shall  tribulation, 
or  distress,  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril, 
or  sword  ?  Nay,  in  all  these  things  we  are  more  than  con- 
querors through  him  that  loved  us." 

He  remained  for  some  time  in  this  happy  state  of  mind, 
but  was  at  last  roused  by  Lady  Ashton's  voice  at  the  door, 
asking  if  she  might  come  in.  He  instantly  rose,  and  ad- 
mitted her;     When  they  were  both  seated  she  said, 

"  I  find  you  have  been  successful  in  your  kind  mediation, 
my  dear  Roland,  and  that  Constance  has  been  to  visit  Hen- 
ry ;  I  met  her  just  now  coming  from  his  room,  but  I  did  not 
Uke  to  speak  to  her  ;  however,  as  I  found  she  was  no  longer 
with  you,  I  thought  I  would  come  and  see  you." 

^  I  am  glad  you  have  done  so,"  he  replied,  *'  for  I  wished 
much  to  speak  to  you.  But  first  I  must  beg  an  indulgent 
hearing  of  what  I  have  to  say." 

He  then  informed  her  of  the  events  which  had  taken 
place,  dwelling  as  little  as  possible  on  his  own  feelings,  and 
Dringing  forward  every  circumstance  which  could  tend  to 
exonerate  his  brother,  and  Lady  Constance  from  all  blame. 
But  the  intelligence  was  so  wholly  unexpected  by  Lady 
Ashton  that  she  was  completely  overwhelmed  by  it,  and  re- 
proached herself  in  the  bitterest  terms  for  her  want  of  cau- 
tion and  discernment.  Sir  Roland  strove  to  comfort  her,  and 
reconcile  her  to  herself ;  but  she  was  for  a  length  of  time 
inconsolable  at  the  thought  of  the  unhappiness  she  had 
Inovght  upon  him. 

"  You  must  not  think  so  much  of  me,  my  dearest  mother,** 
he  said  with  a  smile  of  sadness.  "  Nothing  can  come  but 
by  my  heavenly  Father's  permission,  and  you  cannot  doubt 
but  that  He  who  has  been  with  me  so  graciously  hitherto, 
will  be  with  me  always.  If  you  could  but  know  the  com- 
forts He  has  sent  me,  siiice  last  I  saw  you,  you  would  be 
inlly  reconciled  to  leaving  me  in  his  hands.  I  remember, 
yean  ago,  reading  the  account  of  some  one  whose  only  son 
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dying,  and  who  in  great  trouble  of  mind  had  gone  ni» 
his  own  chamber  to  pray.  When  he  came  ont  again,  be 
aaw  by  the  countenance  of  a  servant  whom  he  met,  that  aU 
waji  over, '  Do  not  be  afraid,'  he  said, '  to  tell  me  that  he  is 
dead,  for,  by  the  revelations  that  God  has  just  made  of  Him- 
self to  my  soul,  I  could  endure  to  lose  a  son  each  day  of  my 
Hfe.'  I  recollect  at  the  time  I  read  this,  that  I  marvelled  at 
the  degree  of  comfort  given ;  but  I  marvel  now  no  longer, 
for  I  have  experienced  the  same.  You,  my  dear  mother, 
must  help  me  to  sustain  this  blessed  frame  of  mind,  and  not 
to  sink  under  trials  which  without  Grod's  help  must,  I  think, 
destroy  me.  Of  me — we  will  talk  no  more  ;  but  we  must 
now  think  of  promoting  the  happiness  of  those  whom  I  have 
so  long,  and  so  involuntarily  made  miserable.  Henrys  you 
must  feel,  is  not  only  blameless,  but  his  conduct  has  been 
beyond  all  praise.  So  young — so  impetuous !  yet  in  this 
case '80  self-restrained,  so  high-principled,  so  thoughtfol  for 
me !     She  too '' 

Lady  Ashton  involuntarily  shook  her  head,  and,  through 
choking  tears,  spoke  something  of  *'  change  and  light  feel- 
ings." 

"My  mother,"  exclaimed  Sir  Roland,  becoming  greatly 
agitated,  "  if  you  would  not  add  bitterness  to  my  great  trials, 
and  siok  the  heart  which  Grod  has  so  sustained,  do  not,  I  im- 
plore you,  blame  her,  or  shew  her  coldness,  or  displeasure. 
Hers  are  not  light  feelings — she  has  never  changed — for  she 
never  loved  me." 

"Roland,"  exclaimed  Lady  Ashton, "  what  can  you  mean? 
She  was  engaged  to  you  !" 

"  I  know  it,"  he  replied,  and  for  a  moment  his  brain  felt 
dizzy  ;  but  regaining  his  composure  he  continued,  "  but  her 
engagement  was  formed  I  aip  convinced  solely  to  please 
her  father.  She  never  loved  me  !  I  saw  that  almost  directly 
after,  though  I  would  not  harass  you,  or  compromise  her  by 
saying  so  ;  but  I  spoke  to  her  about  it,  and  implored  her  to 
break  it  off  if  she  wished  it ;  but  she  loved  no  one  else  then, 
and  would  not  pain  me  by  doing  so.  And  remember  too 
how  much  she  always  loved  Henry  from  a  child ;  and  then 
when  she  was  so  unavoidably  thrown  with  him  again,  oh ! 
my  dear  mother,  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ?" 

•i  Ah !"  said  Lady  Ashton,  "  I  see  and  feel  it  all  now,  and 
all  my  own  folly  too.  It  was  indeed  blindness  !  but  I  was 
80  fuUy  persuaded  that  she  loved  you,  that  had  an  angel  told 
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me  othenrise  then,  I  could  scarcely  have  given  the  asserticHi 
an  instant's  belief.     But  still  my  he&rt  bleeds." 

**  And  does  not  mine  2"  said  Sir  Roland,  turning  away, 
with  a  despairing  gesture.  "  Yet  will  anger  against  those 
we  lore  heal  the  wounds  of  the  heart  ?  No  !  thankful,  most 
thankful  am  I,  that  blame  and  displeasure  mix  not  with  my 
feelings  towaurds  either  of  them.  I  should  have  mourned 
the  loss  of  my  own  happiness  doubly  had  that  been  the  case ; 
nay,  it  would  have  been  doubly  lost." 

'*  I  cannot  be  thankful  enough  to  God  that  such  are  yt>ur 
feelings,  my  ever  dear  Roland,"  said  Lady  Ashton,  with  an 
expression  of  the  deepest  affection ;  ''  but  it  is  sometimes 
harder  to  forgive  a  wrong  done  to  those  we  love,  than  one 
committed  against  oneself." 

"Think  of  Constance  as  the  being  who  makes  Henry 
happy,  not  as  her  who  has  made  me — miserable,"  said  Sir 
Roland,  though  dropping  his  voice,  so  that  the  last  words 
were  inaudible. 

"  Oh !  I  love  her  too  well  to  be  unjust  towards  her,"  re- 
ified Lady  Ashton,  "  for  she  is  most  sweet  and  gentle ;  and 
now  too  I  can  well  understand  all  that  seemed  at  the  time  so 
inexplicable  in  her  conduct,  her  avoidance  of  poor  Henry,  and 
seeming  displeasure  towards  him !  Oh !  yes,  she  has  acted 
well,  and  I  was  cruel  and  unreasonable  with  her,  poor  child, 
when  she  had  already  enough  to  bear,  in  seeing  him  so  suf- 
fering, and  in  not  daring  to  speak  to  him  one  word  of  comfort. 
Do  not  fear  me,  Roland,  she  shall  be  to  me  what  she  has  ever 
been." 

" My  dear  mother,"  said  Sir  Roland,  "now  indeed  you 
make  me  happy,  for  1  could  not  have  endured  to  see  her 
drooping  under  your  displeasure,  and  for  all  her  new-formed 
happiness  to  be  destroyed  by  coldness  on  our  part.  Never 
shall  she  see  a  frown  on  my  brow,  nor,  if  I  can  help  it,  hear 
a  sigh  from  my  lips.  The  fatal  subject  is  of  course  closed 
between  her  and  me  for  ever,  but  do  you  talk  to  her  openly 
about  her  feelings,  and  her  happiness,  and  love ;  else  dis- 
(MHnfort  and  distrust  will  grow  up  between  you.  You  will 
do  this  for  my  sake  ?" 

"  I  will,"  said  Lady  Ashton  rising,  "  and  will  seek  her 
now,  for  I  doubt  not  her  poor  heart  trembles  at  the  thought 
of  our  meeting,  and  she  will  feel  relieved  when  the  first  words 
are  over." 

She  went  accordingly,  and  found  Lady  Constance  in  her 
4>wn  nxun,  who  on  seeing  her  eater  burst  Utto  ^ears.    Lady 
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Asliton  took  her  band  and  kissed  her  with  the  utmost  kind 
ness. 

"  Can  you  forgive  me  ?"  exclaimed  the  poor  girl,  turning 
and  burpng  her  faco  on  Lady  Ashton's  shoulder. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  child,  I  can  forgive  you,"  she  replied,  "  for 
I  have  been  the  most  to  blame  through  all  that  has  happened. 
But  we  will  talk  of  this  quietly  some  other  time  when  your 
spirits  are  less  excited,  and  you  will  find  me  still,  as  ever,  a 
loving  mother  to  you." 

Lady  Constance's  heart  swelled  with  emotions  painfully  ten- 
der, as  Lady  Ashton  spoke  in  accents  of  such  kindness  and 
affection,  and  she  would  at  that  moment  have  gladly  relin- 
quished every  bright  hope  of  her  life  to  have  restored  peace 
and  happiness  to  those  she  had  so  deeply  wounded. 

When  Lady  Ashton  returned  to  Sir  Roland,  she  found  him 
much  exhausted,  but  still  calm  and  sustained  by  heavenly 
comforts.  She  told  him  of  her  interview  wilh  Lady  Con- 
stance, and  cheered  him  much  by  the  kindly  feelings  she 
expressed ;  then  left  him  to  endeavour  to  seek  repose.  He 
retired  early  to  rest  that  night,  and  slept  calmly ;  but  the 
awakening  next  morning  !  Oh !  it  required  the  near  pros- 
pect of  Heaven  indeed,  to  sustain  through  sufferings  like 
those  he  then  endured. 

When  he  awoke,  he  looked  out,  on  one  of  the  brightest 
scenes  which  nature  can  present.  It  had  frozen  severely 
during  the  night,  and  every  fibre,  and  leaf,  and  slender  stalk, 
was  set  with  crystals  which  sparkled  with  the  brilliancy  of 
diamonds,  or  shone  with  the  softer  gleams  of  silver  in  the 
sun's  early  beams,  making  the  earth  a  palace  of  fairy  frost- 
work ;  while  the  ocean  beyond,  lay  dark  and  trembling  un- 
der the  morning  air.  For  an  instant  his  mind,  arrested  by 
the  beauty  of  the  scene,  enjoyed  a  sense  of  tranquil  pleasure  ; 
but  when  remembrance  returned,  in  all  its  desperate  force, 
his  very  soul  gave  way  under  its  power,  and  he  sunk  back 
upon  his  pillow  prostrate  with  utter  misery.  He  felt  that  no 
hope,  no  joy,  no  happiness,  could  ever  come  to  him  again ; 
that  his  life  was  aimless — his  heart,  vacant.  He  closed  his 
eyes,  and  groaned,  in  very  agony  and  desolation  of  spirit. 

When  once  in  the  midst  of  the  current  of  daily  occupa- 
tions, though  the  burthen  they  may  have  to  bear  be  heavy, 
yet  step  after  weary  step,  the  miserable  are  enabled  to  drag 
on  their  weight  of  unhappiness  through  the  mournful  day,  till 
night  again  comes,  and  brings  with  it,  a  dull  and  temporary 
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relief.     But  the  restless,  eyer-flowing  sorrows  of  our  waking 

lioUTS,    do  not  sleep  as  we  do ;  they — ever  restless,  ever 

floipring,  seem  to  accumnlate  like  a  weight  of  waters,  whilst 

yre  are  losing  the  inward  power  of  sustaining  them;  and 

^Hrlien  the  temporary  barrier  which  sleep  has  raised  against 

their  tearing  power,  is  removed,  and  we  awake  again  to  the 

light  of  day,  then  comes  the  mighty  torrent  down  upon  the 

soul  "with  overwhelming,  desolating  force ! 

"  ThoQ  hast  been  called,  oh !  sleep,  the  friend  of  woe, 
But  'tis  the  happy,  who  have  called  thee  so !" 

Sir  Roland  indeed  felt  most  miserable,  and  in  spite  of  his 
resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  his  soul  was  completely  be- 
numbed. All  call  for  immediate  exertion  was  over,  and  his 
spirit  sunk  for  the  time  under  the  oppressive  hand  of  deadly 
sorrow.  Yet  there  was  no  murmuring  in  his  feelings,  but 
rather  a  willingness  that  God  should  rule,  and  that  He  should 
dispose  of  him  in  all  ways ;  yet  it  was  impossible  but  that 
he  should  feel  the  sudden  rending  away  of  ties  and  hopes 
which  had  been  his  so  long ;  and  though  he  knew,  and  bless- 
ed God  that  this  was  not  his  home,  yet  he  had — for  he  was 
young,  and  his  spirit  had  been  bright  and  buoyant — figured 
life  to  himself  in  sweet  and  glowing  colours.  Now  all  was 
changed,  all  one  universal  blank — one  deep,  dark  sea  of  des- 
olation, over  which  there  brooded  only  that  calm  of  utter 
hopelessness, 

"  Which  leaves  the  heavy  heart  in  darkness — ^but  in  peace !" 

He  could  not  endure  this  state  of  mind,  however,  so  he  rose 
determined  to  shake  off  his  despondency,  and  not  weakly  to 
give  way  to  it,  as  if  he  knew  not  where  to  go  for  comfort 
and  strength.  He  prayed  long  and  earnestly,  and  though  he 
could  not  feel  the  exaltation  of  spirit  which  had  been  granted 
him  the  day  before,  yet  he  was  enabled  to  look  joyfully  be- 
yond the  "  waves  of  this  troublesome  world,"  and  to  feel  that, 
compared  with  eternity,  life  was  but  as  a  dream. 

One  thing  only  now  remained  for  him  to  do  as  regarded 
Henry  and  Lady  Constance,  which  was  to  arrange  things 
for  their  future  happiness,  and  to  make  such  a  settlement 
upon  them  as  would  secure  them  in  the  possession  of  every 
worldly  comfort.  It  has  been  before  stated  that  Henry 
Ashton's  fortune  was  by  no  means  large,  and  Lady  Con- 
stance's was  not  so  either ;  but  Sir  Roland  wa^  determined 
that  they  should  never  know  the  want  of  any  thing  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed,  and  ever  energetic  in  following 
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up  bis  resolutions,  he  wrote  by  tbat  morning's  poet  to  Us 
solicitor  in  London  requesting  bim  to  come  down  to  bim  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  tbougbt  of  contributing  to  tbeir  hap- 
piness sent  a  tbrill  of  joy  tbrougb  bis  beart,  and  be  still  felt 
tbere  was  something  to  live  for.  When  be  bad  finished  and 
despatched  this  letter,  he  went  down-stairs,  for  he  felt  con- 
vinced that  the  sooner  he  could  resume  bis  active  habits  of 
life,  the  better  it  would  be  for  bim,  and  the  sooner  be  should 
be  enabled  to  overcome  that  lassitude  of  misery,  which 
seemed  to  make  the  thought  of  every  duty  so  irksome  to 
bim.  He  knew  that  the  first  meeting  with  Lady  Constance 
after  the  trying  scene  which  had  taken  place  the  day  before, 
must  be  exceedingly  painful ;  but  he  resolved  not  to  defer  it, 
knowing  how  much  the  fearful  anticipation  of  things  adds  to 
their  difficulty  and  pain,  and  anxious  as  soon  as  possible  to 
set  the  minds  of  others  at  ease.  He  went  therefore  at  once 
into  the  drawing-room,  where  he  found  her  alone,*  reading ; 
she  had  not  thought  he  would  have  been  down  so  soon,  or 
her  fearful  heart  would  have  sent  her  back  to  her  own 
chamber.  He  advanced  to  her  directly,  and  they  shook 
bands,  but  neither  at  the  first  moment  could  speak,  and  Lady 
Constance,  soon  putting  down  her  book,  rose  murmuring 
something  about  Lady  Ash  ton,  evidently  as  an  excuse  for 
leaving  the  room ;  but  Sir  Roland  begged  her  to  stay  with 
him  one  moment,  adding, 

'*  Constance,  if  I  am  ever  to  regain  peace  of  mind,  if  I  am 
not  henceforth  to  be  an  exile  and  a  miserable  wanderer  on 
the  earth,  unable  to  endure  my  own  home,  I  must  accustom 
myself  to  look  on  you,  as  what  you  are  now — ^belonging  to 
another,  and  must  overcome  the  pain  of  thinking  of  you,  of 
seeing  you  before  me  as  such.  If  you  have  any  true  regard 
for  me,  you  will  help  me  to  forget  my  feelings,  and  not  bring 
them  ever  to  my  mind,  by  shewing  that  you  remember  them 
yourself.  I  must  hope,  from  your  friendship,  assistance  in 
conquering  my  weakness,  and  then  in  time — I  may  learn  to 
be  at  ease  in  your  presence.  Do  not,  I  beseech,  at  any 
time  leave  the  room  because  I  enter  it,  or  I  shall  never  bear 
to  do  so ;  and  shall  feel  an  always  increasing  sense  of 
misery,  and  dejection,  instead  of  learning  to  bow  to  God's 
decision,  and  teaching  my  selfish  heart  to  be  happy  in  the 
happiness  of  others.  Shew  me  this  confidence,  this  kind- 
ness, will  you,  Constance  ?  For  I  feel  it  will  be  far  easier 
for  me  to  begin  the  effort  now  while  I  am  still  sustained  by 
the  fever  of  the  first  exertion,  than  if  I  waited  for  a  while, 
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till  Imgidd  natore  left  no  strength  within  me.  I  know  this 
will  be  mn  effort  to  you,  I  fear  an  unwelcome  one,  but  I  trust 
yen  will  feel  for  mj  triab,  and  not  increase  them." 

He  spoke  with  great  difficulty,  and  with  many  interrup- 
lioDs,  but  Lady  Constance  could  not  find  power  to  answer 
for  some  time.  At  length  she  said  in  the  sweetest  manner 
"that  they  was  nothing  she  would  not  do  that  he  could 
wish  of  her,"  and  taking  up  her  book  again,  she  resumed 
her  seat. 

He  thanked  her — but  his  manner  was  colder  than  before, 
for  the  sound  of  her  voice  overpowered  him,  and  he  dared 
not  give  way  to  the  slightest  feelings,  even  of  gratitude. 
He  could  scarcely  even  maintain  his  resolution  of  continuing 
in  the  room,  but  he  felt  that  if  once  he  were  conquered,  the 
next  effort  would  be  doubly  difficult.  He  asked  strength  of 
the  "  Strengthener,"  and  was  enabled  to  overcome  himself, 
and  walking  to  the  window  he  made  some  observation  on 
the  scene  before  him,  where  every  thing  still  retained  the 
beautiful  appearance  that  had  so  much  struck  him  on  his 
first  awakening ;  for  though  the  sun  shone  brightly,  yet  its 
frozen  beams,  had  not  had  power  to  displace  a  single  gem,  of 
all  the  thousands  which  it  lit  up  in  such  splendid  radiance. 

Lady  Ashton  then  entering  afforded  him  some  relief,  and 
he  soon  after  left  the  apartment,  saying  he  would  go  and  see 
his  brother. 

Henry  was  excessively  confused  at  his  first  entrance,  but 
Sir  Roland's  kind  and  cordial  manner  soon  relieved  him,  and 
after  talking  on  indifferent  subjects  for  a  few  moments,  the 
latter  began, 

"  Henry,  we  have  always  lived  together  in  the  most  free 
and  intimate  way,  and  remember  now,  that  no  coldness  or 
restraint  must  be  allowed  to  creep  in  between  us.  We  both 
know  what  must  be  uppermost  in  each  other's  thoughts,  but 
it  will  depend  greatly  upon  you,  whether  my  feelings  con- 
tinue to  be  those  of  unmitigated  pain,  or  whether  they  shall 
have  much  of  comfort,  or  indeed  of  pleasure  mixed  with 
them.  I  will  not  promise,"  he  added  with  a  rather  forced 
smile,  "  to  talk  to  you  of  all  my  feelings,  but  you  would  make 
me  very  happy  if  I  felt  you  could  talk  to  me  of  yours.  Do 
not  fear  paining  me,  your  constraint  of  manner  will  pain  me 
much  more,  for  it  will  make  me  feel  I  have  lost  a  brothel  as 
well  as—- oUier  ties  ;  and  the  sooner  you  can  forget  me,  the 
sooner  I  shall  be  able  to  forget  myself." 

••  My  dear  Roland,"  replied  Henry,  warmly,  "  I  will  try: 
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if  possible  to  forget  the  deep  injury  I  have  done  you,  as 
you  wish  it,  and  only  to  enjoy  the  ha][>piness  you  have  be- 
stowed ;  and  I  will  try  also  to  overcome  the  pain  I  feel  every 
time  I  see  you,  or  think  of  you :  for  if  I  lose  you  as  my 
brother,  all  other  happiness  would  be,  indeed,  dearly  pur- 
chased." 

"  Well,  Henry,"  answered  Sir  Roland  in  a  cheerful  tone, 
''  all  you  have  now  to  do,  is  to  get  well  as  fast  as  possible. 
It  seems  happily  that  no  more  operations  will  be  necessary, 
so  all  is  in  progress  for  recovery,  and  the  doctor  and  lawyer 
must  see  which  can  get  their  work  done  first.      I  have  sent 

for  L to  come  down  here,  and  the  care  of  your  future 

prospects  must  be  left  to  me ;  whilst  you  and  your  doctor 
must  exert  yourselves  to  be  ready  by  the  time  we  are." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  Henry  Ashton's  feelings  as 
his  brother  spoke  these  words.  In  former  times,  and  under 
different  circumstances,  he  had  indeed  looked  up  to  Sir  Ro- 
land as  he  would  have  looked  to  a  father  for  help  and  as- 
sistance ;  but  now,  to  receive  not  only  Lady  Constance  her- 
self, but  the  means  of  being  united  to  her,  from  his  hand, 
was  a  burden  of  gratitude  he  hardly  knew  how  to  sustain. 

Painful  thoughts  had  obtruded  themselves  on  his  mind  on 
this  subject,  immediately  after  the  first  emotions  of  happi- 
ness had  subsided  on  being  with  Lady  Constance  the  day 
before,  for  he  had  felt  that  he  could  never  ask,  or  wish  her 
to  leave  the  comforts  and  luxuries,  with  which  she  had  from 
infancy  been  surrounded,  to  share  with  him  a  sailor's  home ; 
and  yet  he  could  not  of  course  bear  for  a  moment  to  look  to 
Sir  Roland  for  any  thing ;  and  thus  distress  had  mingled  it- 
self with  his  cup  of  happiness,  and  embittered  it ;  while  Sir 
Roland's  painful  lot  had  been  sweetened  by  the  greatness  of 
God's  mercy.  Now  however  all  anxiety  on  the  subject  of 
his  marriage  was  removed,  and  his  whole  soul  was  filled 
with  gratitude. 

"  I  have  no  words,  Roland,"  he  answered  when  his 
brother  had  finished,  "  to  express  what  I  feel.  Your  own 
heart  must  judge  for  me  what  I  would  say,  my  dearest 
brother !" 

"  Let  me  see  that  you  are  haypy,"  said  Sir  Roland,  "  and 
the  gift  of  a  little  of  this  world's  goods  will  be  amply  repaid. 
Remember  what  I  have  said,  Henry,  and  let  me  see,  by  your 
free  expression  of  happiness,  that  you  wish  to  make  me 
happy.  I  have  said  somewhat  of  the  same  kind  to  Con- 
stance," he  added,  determined  to  overcome  the  difiiculty  hn 
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had  in  speaking  of  her,  "  and  she  has  promised  to  be  eyery 
thing  that  is  kind." 

Henry's  colour  rose  at  hearing  her  named  by  his  brother, 
i^and  Six  Roland,  finding  the  effort  to  sustain  an  appearance 
of  cheerfulness  very  trying,  soon  after  left  him. 

As  he  was  going  out  of  the  room,  he  met  Lady  Ashton 
with  a  letter  in  her  hand,  which  she  held  out  to  him. 

"  This  relates  to  you,"  she  said,  *'  and  I  am  not  quite  sure 
who  it  comes  from.  It  is  edged  with  black  and  is  signed 
•  Wentworth,'  but  it  is  full  of  anxiety  and  regard  for  you,  so 
very  pleasant  to  me." 

"  It  is  from  Scott,"  said  Sir  Roland,  looking  at  the  letter ; 
*'  his  uncle  must  then  be  dead.  Poor  excellent  old  man !  he 
is  gone  to  his  rest.  How  happy  !  I  will  take  this  up  to 
my  room,  mother,"  he  added,  '*  and  will  you  come  there  to 
me  ?  But  first  take  Constance  an  there,"  he  said,  pointing 
back  to  Henry's  room,  '*  otherwise  I  feel  sure  she  will  not 
go.  It  is  all  new  to  them  at  present,  and  it  is  not  as  if  he 
could  go  to  her." 

Lady  Ashton  turned  to  do  as  he  wished,  while  her  heart 
swelled  with  a  love  too  painful  for  him  who  had  sent  her  on 
her  kind  mission.  Lady  Constance  was  of  course  too  happy 
to  go  to  Henry,  though  she  had  not  liked  to  do  it  unasked ; 
and  Lady  Ashton  then  went  to  Sir  Roland,  who  had  by  that 
time  read  his  friend's  letter.' 

It  was  written  to  Lady  Ashton,  and  Mr.  ^cott,  now  Lord 
Wentworth,  expressed  in  it  his  deep  concern  and  anxiety  at 
hearing  of  Sir  Roland's  illness  and  danger,  the  news  of 
which,  he  said,  had  but  just  reached  him,  for  he  had  only 
that  day  arrived  in  London  from  the  Continent.  He  added, 
that  he  trusted  he  should  be  pardoned  for  not  waiting  for  an 
answer  before  he  set  off  for  Cornwall,  but  that  his  uneasiness 
was  so  great  that  he  felt  it  impossible  to  endure  the  delay  of 
the  post. 

"  He  may  then  be  here  to-day,"  said  Lady  Ashton,  "  and 
I  shall  be  most  happy  if  he  comes." 

"  Yes,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him,"  replied  Sir  Roland ; 
though  his  heart  writhed  under  the  remembrance  of  the 
bounding  spirits  with  which  he  had  last  parted  from  him  at 
,  when  all  his  anticipations  had  been  so  bright. 

A  few  hours  afterwards  Lord  Wentworth  arrived,  and  was 
of  course  most  thankful  to  find  Sir  Roland  so  much  better 
than  he  had  expected.     He  was  however  much  afiected  at 
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lieeijftg  his  altered  looks ;  and  the  great  depression  of  his 
spirits  could  not  long  escape  his  penetrating  eye,  but  he  at- 
tributed it  to  the  effect  of  his  illness,  and  trusted  that,  with 
strength,  his  natural  animation  would  return. 

"  I  am  very  glad,"  he  said,  "  now  that  my  fright  is  over, 
that  it  was  strong  enough  to  make  me  come  down  here 
directly ;  else  I  should  have  been  entangled  by  the  cobwebs 
in  lawyers'  chambers,  and  never  have  got  free;  for  I  am 
threatened  with  a  life's- worth  of  business." 

Sir  Roland  spent  that  evening  down-stairs  in  the  drawing- 
room  for  the  first  time  since  his  illness.  He  was  anxious 
to  do  so  before  Lord  Wentworth  became  acquainted  with 
his  altered  hopes  respecting  Lady  Constance,  as  he  feared 
that  his  friend,  whose  feelings  were  warm  and  keen,  might 
shew  too  much  of  his  regret  and  sorrow.  How  often  had 
he  anticipated  the  day  when  he  should  introduce  Lady  Con- 
stance to  this,  his  dearest  friend,  as  his  wife — when  he 
should  see  gathered  around  him,  in  his  happy  home,  all  that 
was  most  delightful  to  him  on  earth !  And  they  were  then 
now — all  collected,  all  united,  but  with  other  uninvited 
guests,  sorrow,  and  blighted  love  ! — ^whose  dark  looks  chased 
peace  and  joy  away,  and  made  his  heart,  as  regarded  earth's 
happiness,  a  dreary  desert.  He  retired  early,  telling  Lord 
Wentworth  that  he  might  breakfast  with  him  in  the  morn- 
ing, if  he  liked  it,  for  that  he  was  not  yet  equal  to  joining 
the  family  party,  so  early.  It  was  agreed  that  he  should  do 
so,  and  they  then  parted  for  the  night. 
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CHAPTER  xxyn. 

*'  Come,  Disappointment,  come, 
Tlioiigh  fiiom  hope's  summit  harled, 
Still,  rugged  nurse,  thou  art  forgiven ! 
For  thou  severe  wert  sent — 
To  wean  me  from  the  world ; 
To  turn  my  eye 
From  vanity. 
And  pdnt  to  scenes  of  buBS,  that  never,  never  die." 

Henry  Eirke  White. 

When  Lord  Wentworth  joined  Sir  Roland  the  next 
VBorning  at  his  quiet  breakfast-table,  he  was  again  struck  by 
the  air  of  deep  depression  which  marked  his  whole  counte- 
nance and  manner.  Sir  Roland  was  himself  aware  of  it, 
and  was  distressed  by  his  inability  to  evercome  it,  for  he 
would  fain  have  concealed  and  controlled  every  regretful 
feeling;  but  his  bodily  weakness  was  so  great,  that  happi- 
ness Itself  would  have  been  almost  a  burden,  and  sorrow 
completely  crushed  him.  He  inquired  most  kindly  after 
Lord  Wentworth's  aunt,  and  concerning  the  death  of  his 
uncle. 

''  He  died  about  six  weeks  ago,"  replied  his  friend,  *'  in 
the  happiest  possible  state  of  mind ;  his  intellect  perfectly 
clear,  and  his  faith  bright  and  joyful.  It  was  a  scene  to 
strengthen  one's  weak  heart,  which  is  so  apt  to  lose  sight 
of  the  value  of  eternity,  amidst  the  hurrying — pressing 
things  of  time.  But,  Ashton,"  he  continued,  "  you  are  far 
from  recovered,  and  there  is  a  look  of  weakness  about  you 
that  I  do  not  like." 

"  If  you  had  seen  me  when  I  was  at  the  worst,"  returned 
Sir  Roland,  exerting  himself  to  speak  cheerfully, — "  judging 
at  least  from  what  my  mother  tells  me— you  would  wonder 
to  see  me  here  at  all,  instead  of  complaining  that  I  do  not 
eat  a  hundred  loaves,  and  walk  a  thousand  miles  a-day." 

•*  Oh !  I  don't  care  about  your  want  of  appetite,  or  lack 
of  bodily  strength,"  said  Lord  Wentworth,  "  but  I  do  care 
(for  I  like  to  be  one  of  Job's  comforters)  about  a  certain 
sinking  of  the  whole  being  which  I  observe  continually  op- 
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presses  you.     It  is  unlike  yourself;  unlike  the  cheerful 
spirit  you  used  to  possess.^ 

"  Well,  never  mind  it,"  replied  Sir  Roland,  "  it  will  all  be 
well  in  time,  I  doubt  not." 

"  One's  spirits  ought  to  be  good  here,  if  any  where,"  con- 
tinued Lord  Wentworth,  *'with  such  creatures  around,  as 
one  has  here.  It  is  very  well  that  you  warned  me  that  one 
of  them  was  private  property,  for  I  should  certainly  have 
entered  the  lists  for  the  prize ;  and  I  don't  know  that  I  shall 
not  do  it  now,  while  you  are  too  feeble  to  break  a  lance. 
But  really,  Ashton,  Lady  Constance  is  most  lovely,  and 
should  be  the  more  so  in  your  eyes  just  now,  that  she  seems 
as  if  sl^  had  gone  through  all  your  illness  with  you,  and 
given  you  back  *  sigh  for  sigh,' — she  looks  so  very  pale 
and  ill." 

Sir  Roland  intended,  of  course,  in  time  to  inform  Lord 
Wentworth  of  the  destruction  of  all  his  hopes,  though  as  he 
had  never  known  of  his  actual  engagement  he  did  not  mean 
to  mention  that  at  all  ;  but  now,  he  shrank  from  the  idea  of 
speaking  on  the  subject,  and  determined  if  possible  to  waive 
it  till  they  were  again  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  when 
he  should  be  able  to  inform  him  concerning  it  easier  he 
thought  by  letter.  He  therefore  answered  calmly,  ''that 
Lady  Constance  did  look  pale  certainly,  but  that  she  was 
not,  he  believed,  ill  in  any  way." 

"  I  should  have  been  ill,  I  think,"  returned  Lord  Went- 
worth, "  if  you  had  behaved  to  me  as  you  did  to  her  last 
night,  Ashton — that  is  if  I  liked  you,  for  you  scarcely  either 
spoke  to  her  or  looked  at  her,  and  seemed,  in  fact,  to  take 
much  more  interest  in  her  equally  beautiful  and  more  bloom- 
ing sister.  Yet  I  do  not  know  any  thing  in  the  world 
which  would  so  completely  subdue  me,  as  seeing  one  I 
loved  suffering  from  anxiety  on  my  account,  even  if  it  rob- 
bed her  of  every  trace  of  beauty.  Yours  is  not  a  fickle 
heart,  Ashton,  you  cannot  have  changed  ?" 

"  My  heart  changed — my  heart  changed  !"  exclaimed  Sir 
Roland,  his  agitation  becoming  too  great  for  expression, 
"  no,  every  thing  has  changed  but  that." 

"  My  dear  Ashton,"  cried  Lord  Wentworth,  pained  and 
surprised  at  this  burst  of  affliction  in  Sir  Roland,  and  rising 
in  great  emotion  to  go  to  him,  "  what  has  happened  ?  Is 
she  not  ? — Are  you  not "  » 

"  Oh !  no,  all  is  over  between  us,"  said  Sir  Roland  more 
calmly,  •'  and  I  had  meant  not  to  speak  of  it  now,  but  your 
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woTds  roused  the  whole  ocean  of  suffering  within  me  for 
the  moment.  Oh !  it  is  wrong,  very,  very  wrong,  thus  to 
give  way,  but  it  is  a  new  thing  tp  me  as  yet,  and — ^you 
kBOw  how  I  loved  her  !*' 

"  And  she  does  not  return  it  ?"  asked  Lord  Wentworth, 
**  I  thought  that  must  have  been  impossible,  or  I  would  nev- 
er have  spoken  as  I  did." 

**  No,"  replied  Sir  Roland,  who,  now  the  subject  had  been 
entered  on,  thought  it  would  be  best  to  get  over  the  pain  of 
diBclosure  at  once,  and  speaking  in  a  hurried  voice,  **  yet  she 
has  not  changed,  she  never  loved  me, — and  now — she  is  en- 
gaged to — my  brother  !" 

"  Great  God !"  exclaimed  Lord  Wentworth,  clasping  his 
hands  before  his  eyes,  '^  hast  Thou  permitted  this  ?'* 

He  started  from  Sir  Roland's  side,  and  walked  up  and 
down  the  room  for  some  time  in  the  greatest  agitation,  occa- 
sionally bursting  forth  into  such  exclamations  of  grief  and 
dismay,  as  proved  that,  in  his  deep  distress  for  his  friend,  he 
even  forgot  his  presence. 

Sir  Roland  however  had  calmed  his  own  mind  by  prayer, 
and  was  soon  able  to  speak  again  in  a  more  tranquil  manner. 

"  You  must  not  forget,  Scott,  who  rules,"  he  said.  "  Per-" 
feet  wisdom,  perfect  power,  and  perfect  love,  cannot  do 
wrong,  nor  would  I  take  my  cause  out  of  his  hand.  It 
would  be  useless  and  false  perhaps  to  say  that  this  trial  has 
not  been  one  of  the  severest  that  mortal  heart  could  have 
had  to  endure ;  but  we,  remember,  have  a  source  of  strength, 
and  comfort  in  the  unwitnessed  soul,  which  passes  man's 
comprehension.  The  Almighty  has  been  infinitely  good 
to  me  F 

"  But  when  did  all  this  happen  ?"  asked  Lord  Wentworth, 
for  the  moment  apparently  incapable  of  reconciling  his  mind 
to  what  had  occurred.  "  When  last  you  wrote  to  me,  all 
seemed  going  on  well ;  and,  though  you  did  not  say  that  any 
thing  wsis  settled,  yet  you  appeared  full  of  happiness." 

"  I  was  so  then ! — ^fuU  of  hope  and  of  happiness.  What  I 
state  has  bnt  just  been  decided." 

"  But  where  then  is  your  brother  ?" 

"My  brother?  Henry?  Here!  down-stairs — Did  you 
not  know  it  ?" 

"  Here !"  exclaimed  Lord  Wentworth,  in  great  surprise, 
"  I  thought  you  told  me  when  you  wrote,  that  he  was  at  sea. 
Why  was  he  not  with  us  last  night !" 
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**  He  was  in  too  suffering  a  condition,  poor  fellow  P  re- 
plied Sir  Roland. 

<*  Suffering !"  said  Lord  Wentwinrth,  with  an  involuntary 
movement  of  anger  in  his  heart  towards  Henry,  ^  what  has 
h4  to  suffer  ?" 

Sir  Roland  related  to  him  the  accident  which  had  befallen 
his  brother  and  all  his  subsequent  sufferings,  and  then  lightly 
touched  on  the  cause  of  his  own  illness,  as  proceeding  chief- 
ly from  over-fatigue  and  anxiety  of  mind. 

*'  And  not  that  alone,  I  am  sure,  Ashton,"  returned  Lord 
Wentworth,  when  Sir  Roland  had  fuushed.  ''A  blow  like 
that  you  have  received,  was  enough  to  have  extinguished 
both  sense  and  life." 

"  <  Man  is  immortal  till  his  work  is  done,'  you  know,"  said 
Sir  Roland  smiling, "  and  doubtless,  there  is  much  remaining 
for  me  to  do.  But  you  act  but  the  part  of  a  poor  Mend, 
Scott,  in  speaking  as  you  do.  Yon  should  help  me  to  look 
on,  beyond  these  things — to  anticipate  the  eternal  joy  that 
shall  be,  and  not  to  mind  so  much  the  passing  griefs  that 
have  been— -or  indeed  still  are.  It  is  a  comfort,  however,  to  • 
feel  that  there  are  those  still  left,  who  feel  for  me  so  strcmg- 
ly,"  and  for  a  moment  a  tear  swelled  into  his  eye.  But 
brushing  it  off  before  it  fell,  he  added  ;  *'  I  find  no  peace  in 
letting  my  thoughts  dwell  on  these  things,  and  I  endeavour 
to  put  them  aside  as  much  as  the  weak,  clinging  nature  of 
human  affections  will  let  me.  But  to  have  had  such  pros- 
pects and  then  to  have  lost  them  ! — Oh !  the  bursting  asun- 
der of  such  ties — ^and  the  seeing  them  transferred  to  another 
—is  worse  than  a  thousand  deaths !" 

Lord  Wentworth  mused  for  some  time  in  silenc  e  ;  and  then 
said, 

"  Ashton,  do  you  mind  being  perfectly  open  with  me  as  to 
this  affair  ?  If  you  do,  I  will  ask  no  further ;  but  I  cannot 
but  suspect  that  there  was  more  than  mere  unacknowledged 
and  unreturned  affection  between  you  and  Lady  Constance. 
You  could  scarcely  have  loved  her  so  long  and  so  devotedly, 
yet  never  have  spoken  to  her  on  the  subject  ?" 

"  I  have  told  you,"  replied  Sir  Roland,  his  whole  frame 
becoming  agitated,  "  that  she  never  returned  my  love." 

"  Well,  Ashton,  I  will  ask  no  more,"  said  Lord  Went- 
worth. 

Sir  Roland  saw  that  his  companion  was  confident  that 
there  had  been  something  more  than  he  was  willing  to  con- 
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f&BB  between  him  uid  Lady  Constance,  and  not  liking  to  ap- 
pear unkind  he  at  length  answered, 

*'  I  know  that  what  I  say  to  3rou,  Scott,  is  as  if  it  were 
not  said,  for  that  you  would  neyer  breathe  a  word  upon  the 
subject  to  any  living  soul,  so  I  will  overcome  my  reluctance 
to  speak  upon  the  subject,  and  at  once  tell  you  diat  we  were 
engaged." 

"And  she  deserted  you!"  cried  I^rd  Went  worth,  his 
whole  countenance  glowing  with  animated  indignation.  **  I 
thank  Grod,  then,  that  you  never  married  her !" 

**  Scott,"  said  Sir  Roland,  as  his  eyes  flashed  equal  indig- 
nation, "  you  must  not  make  me  repent  my  confidence  in 
yon  by  allowing  yourself  again  to  speak  in  that  way  ;  you 
must  not  even  think  an  injurious  thought  of  her — ^not  as  you 
Talue  my  friendship !" 

•    **  I  did  not  mean  to  wound  your  feelings,"  said  Lord  Went- 
worth,  gently. 

**  But  it  does  wound  them  more  than  I  can  say,"  replied 
Sir  Roland  vehemently,  "  to  hear  her  blamed.  She  has  had 
no  blame — no  fault,  she  has  acted  like  an  angel ! — 1  beg 
your  pardon,"  he  added,  after  a  moment's  pause,  and  holding 
oqt  his  hand  to  his  friend,  "  for  my  ungrateful  anger,  for  I 
should  have  remembered  that  you  were  not  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances ;  but  her  clear  and  lo.vely  image  is  all  that 
is  left  me,  and  I  cannot  endure  that  a  breath  should  dim  its 
brightness." 

"  I  was  wrong  I  confess  to  speak  as  I  did,  without  know- 
ing all  that  had  occurred,"  said  Lord  Wentworth. 

••  You  would,  not,  I  well  know,  have  spoken  so,  had  you 
known  what  has  passed,"  answered  Sir  Roland,  kindly, "  and 

Sou  shall  know  it,  that  you  may  learn  rightly  to  estimate 
er,  who  must  ever  be  dearer  to  me  than  my  life  ;  and  Hen- 
ly  also,  whose  conduct  has  been  faultless — ^most  noble !" 

He  then,  though  with  some  difficulty,  informed  Lord  Went- 
worth of  the  outlines  of  the  affair,  and  of  his  own  terrible 
feelings  at  the  first  moment  of  time,  and  the  latter  was  con- 
strained, though  evidently  with  great  reluctance,  to  acknowl- 
edge that  what  had  occurred  was  most  natural. 

"  Natural  in  all,"  he  said,  "  excepting  in  her  preferring 
any  one  to  you,  and  that  certainly  surprises  me." 

"  Wait  till  you  have  seen  Henry,"  said  Sir  Roland,  "  and 
then  your  surprise  will  cease.  He  is  by  far  the  most  fas- 
cinating being  I  ever  saw,  so  I  can  well  understand  his  be- 
ing irresistible  to  her." 

VOL.  u.  20 
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'<  Yours  is  a  blessed  spirit,  Ashton,"  observed  Lord  Wen^> 
worth,  sighing,  '*  to  enable  you  so  to  feel  and  speak  of  a  suc- 
cessful rival.  I  could  never  do  so,  I  am  sure,  were  he  ten 
times  my  brother !" 

*'  I  could  not  at  first  feel  as  I  do  now,'^  replied  Sir  Roland, 
'*  towards  either  of  them ;  and  that  was  my  severest  trial, 
for  I  seemed  bereft  of  every  thing.  Now,  if  I  feel  much 
oppressed,  I  look  back  for  an  instant  to  that  hour  of  unpar- 
alleled horror,  when  my  mind — ^totally  without  power  to  con- 
trol itself — was,  as  I  have  told  you,  a  prey  to  every  evil  pas- 
sion, and  Chen  I  learned  to  be  resigned  to  the  simple  be- 
reavements of  earth,  and  to  feel  them  indeed  as  nothing 
when  compared  to  the  deliverance  of  my  soul  from  the  pow- 
er of  Satan.  Oh !  what  must  those  men  endure,  even  in 
this  world,  who  are  given  up  to  his  bondage.  Never  till 
that  fearful  time  could  I  sufficiently  appreciate  the  mercy 
which  has  delivered  me  from  it,  and  brought  me  into  the 
*  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God !'  And  it  is  well,  per- 
haps, for  once  to  have  experienced  what  the  lashing  torment 
of  evil  passions  is,  that  I  may  fully  feel  from  what  depths  of 
misery  and  condemnation  Christ  has  redeemed  me.  No, 
Scott,  if  you  have,  as  I  know  you  have,  a  true  regard  for 
me,  you  will  endeavour  to  keep  far  from  me  all  that  can 
excite  enmity  of  heart,  either  against  God  or  against  man." 

"  Affliction  may  well  be  called  no  misfortiftie  if  it  brings 
such  peace  as  you  possess,"  said  Lord  Wentwortn,  "  and 
God  forbid  I  should  ever  again  say  a  word  to  trouble  it ;  but 
my  heart  is  still  very  earthly,  and  though,  as  I  once  told  you, 
and  can  truly  tell  you  again,  I  really  never  cUd  love  any  one, 
yet  I  can  imagine  what  it  must  be,  and  that  made  me  feel  so 
much  for  you." 

"  It  is  undoubtedly  the  strongest  of  human  affections,'' 
said  Sir  Roland,  "  purposely  made  so  by  a  God  of  wisdom 
•  and  of  love ;  else  how  should  it  enable  us  willingly  to  fore- 
go all  other  ties  for  its  sake  ?  Yet  still  we  should  keep 
those  feelings  ever  second  to  the  love  of  God  !  and  perhaps, 
though  I  thought  I  was,  I  might  not  have  been  doing  so. 
These  ties,  are  indeed,  when  happy,  most  delightful ! 

'  Yet  in  the  world  e'en  these  abide,  and  we 
Above  the  world  our  calling  boast,* 

and  we  must  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  Jield  down  by  any 
earthly  bands.  I  have  long  professed  (to  myself  at  least)  to 
have  my  chief  hopes  set  on  heavenly  things,  and  Grod  sees 
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fit  that  the  grounds  of  my  profession  shall  be  proved — bitter- 
ly indeed — but,  doubtless,  wisely  and  kindly.  He  wills 
that  I  should  see  and  feel  the  weakness  of  my  wavering 
heart,  and  be  humbled.  '  It  is  not  a  light  thing,'  as  Lady 
Foweracourt  in  one  of  her  letters  truly  says,  *  to  profess  love 
to  a  jealous  God.'  It  belongs  to  Him  alone  to  look  thor- 
oughly into  the  heart  and  see  what  it  contains,  and,  doubt- 
less, lie  must  have  seen  much  that  required  pruning  in 
ndne,  or  He  would  never  have  allowed  the  knife  of  excision 
to  have  cut  so  deeply  as  it  has." 
'  *^  If  you  have  stood  in  need  of  this,  Ashton,  what  must 
most  others  require  ?"  said  Lord  Wentworth. 

**  Scott — for  I  <;annot  help  calling  you  by  the  old  accus- 
tomed name,  especially  when  I  am  going  to  find  an  old  fault 
with  you,"  said  Sir  Roland,  smiling,  "  I  wish  you  would  not 
say  those  things,  they  force  one  either  to  appear  presumptu- 
ously to  take  to  oneself  praise  that  does  not  belong  to  one, 
or  to  have  the  appearance  of  affected  humility,  in  disclaiming 
that  which  one  longs  to  appropriate.  But  with  regard  to  the 
general  question,  I  am  far  from  considering  afflictions  in  the 
light  of  punishments ;  witness  Job— though  I  think  it  is  well, 
when  they  befall  oneself,  to  look  into  one's  heart  and  see  if 
there  is  any  thing  particularly  offensive  to  God  there  ;  and 
even  if  we  cannot  convict  ourselves  of  any  known  allowed 
sin,  to  pray  with  more  earnestness  than  before,  *  Cleanse 
Thou  me  from  my  secret  faults.'  But  I  am  much  inclined 
to  believe  that  no  suffering,  either  of  mind  or  of  out- 
ward circumstances,  comes,  in  fact,  from  the  hand  of  God 
Himself,  for  from  '  Him  cometh  every  good  gift,'  not  evil 
ones." 

'^  But  we  are  told  that  *  sanctified  afflictions  are  amongst 
chief  mercies.'" 

"  The  sanctification  is  the  mercy,  not  the  afflictions,"  re- 
plied Sir  Roland,  "  for  we  continually  witness  the  miserable 
sight  of  unsanctified  affliction.  There  we  see  Satan's  un- 
mitigated work ;  but  I  believe  that  all  trouble  comes  direct 
from  him,  as  all  sin  does,  and  that  it  is,  like  the  latter,  per- 
mitted by  God — ^not  commanded." 

"  I  confess  it  never  struck  me  so,"  replied  Lord  Went- 
worth, "  and  I  think  Scripture  will  scarcely  bear  you  out  in 
the  idea,  for  it  says,  '  God  does  not  willingly  afHict  us  ;'  and 
many  other  passages,  which  infer  that  He  may  afflict,  though 
it  may  be  no  pleasure  for  him  to  do  so,  continually  convey 
the  same  meaning." 
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*'  I  grant  it,"  returaed  Sir  Roland ;  "  but  w«  know  that  mft- 
ny  expressions  are  made  use  of  in  the  Bible  which  seem  lo 
make  Him  the  author  of  that  which,  in  fact,  He  only  tolerates. 
He  is  said  to  have  *  hardened  people's  hearts'  against  him* 
self,  and  to  have  hid  the  truth  from  them,  lest  they  should 
be  *  converted  and  live  ;'  whereas,  we  well  know,  from  the 
whole  spirit  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  from  direct  passages  in 
it,  that  *  it  is  not  the  will  of  God  that  any  should  perish, 
but  that  all  should  come  to  everlasting  life.'  In  like  manner, 
I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe,  that  when  He  is  said  to 
afflict  and  chastise,  it  is  only  meant  that  He  permits  the  Af- 
fliction or  the  chastisement — sanctifying  it  or  not,  according 
to  rules  dictated  by  His  own  wisdom,  but  hidden  at  present 
from  us." 

''  But  what  Scripture-warrant  have  you  for  such  an  opin- 
ion ?"  asked  Lord  Wentworth,  "  for  I  well  know  yon  would 
not  lightly  take  up  an  opinion  respecting  these  things  on  any 
other  authority,  yet  I  cannot  recidl  any  thing  that  could  give 
that  idea." 

"  Look  at  the  history  of  the  patriarch  I  just  now  mention^ 
ed — Job.  Does  not  God  say  to  Satan, '  Behold  he  is  in  thy 
hand,  only  touch  not  his  life,'  restraining  his  malignant  pow- 
ei  within  that  bound  ?  And  does  not  our  Lord,  when  he  had 
healed  the  woman  who  was  bound  down,  say,  '  Shall  not 
this  woman,  whom  Satan  hath  bound,  lo !  these  eighteen 
years,  be  loosed  V  St.  Paul  also  says,  '  Such  an  one  I  de- 
livered over  to  Satan  for  the  correction  of  the  flesh.'  And  I 
dare  say  I  could  find  other  passages  which  do  not  occur  to 
me  at  this  moment,  though  it  may  be  considered  almost  as  a 
sort  of  summary  of  this  doctrine,  where  it  says,  of  our  great 
adversary,  '  With  him  dwelleth  confusion  and  every  evil 
work,'  as  it  expressly  affirms  that  God  is  not  the  author  of 
confusion,  but  of  peace." 

"  It  never  struck  me  before  in  this  light,  certainly,"  said 
Lord  Wentworth ;  **  but  what  you  have  said  deserves  con- 
sideration, though  I  confess  that  it  brings  rather  a  frightful 
feeling  to  my  mind,  for  it  is  horrible  to  imagine  oneself  the 
sport  of  the  demon." 

"  We  know  that  our  souls  are  so,  unless  God  controls  his 
power  there,"  answered  Sir  Roland  ;  "  why  should  we  then 
start  so  much  at  the  idea  of  our  bodies  and  worldly  concerns 
being  so  too  ?  Remember  always,  that  *  greater  is  He  who 
is  for  us,  than  he  who  is  against  us.' " 

"  Still  it  is  pleasanter  to  me  to  think,  when  I  am  in  pain 
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and  w>now,  that  I  am  in  God's  hands,  than  it  would  be  to 
imagine  I  was  in  the  clutches  of  one  who  torments  me  for 
his  own  malicious  pleasure." 

"  It  is  said  that  he  '  desires  to  have  us,  that  he  may  tor- 
ment U8 ;'  and  when  we  are  told  that  he  is  to  torture  both 
body  and  soul  in  hell,  unless  we  are  amongst  Christ's  re- 
deemedy  and  know  also  that  he  certainly  has  power  to  torture 
unr  souls  even  here,  I  do  not  see  why  we  are  to  suppose  that 
ODT  perishable  bodies  and  worldly  concerns  are  the  only 
things  he  cannot  touch.  The  only  difference  I  apprehend 
is,  that  hSre  his  operations  on  us  are  limited — in  hell  they 
will  be  uncontrolled.     Dread — ^horrifying  thought !" 

"  You  certainly  seejp  to  have  some  grounds  for  your  opin- 
ion,** observed  Lord  Wentworth :  "  but  still  it  is  an  uncom- 
fortable one." 

"  Not  so  to  me,"  replied  Sir  Roland,  "  for  I  had  much 
rather  view  God  as  the  source  only  of  good,  than  as  the 
active  dispenser  of  that  which  troubles  and  afflicts  the  soul. 
Bat  still  our  pleasure  or  displeasure  at  an  idea  is  not  what 
we  must  go  by.  We  must  examine  all  things  by  the  light 
of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  and  not  allow  our  wish  to  be  father  to 
our  thought.  But  I  desire  to  speak  with  great  diffidence 
upon  this  subject,  lest  I  should  be  wrong ;  I  was  only  speak- 
ing of  it  as  matter  of  feeling  when  I  said  it  was  pleasanter 
to  me  to  think  that  no  shadow  could  fall  on  us  from  God's 
throne,  but  that  the  dark  form  of  Satan  alone  can  come  be- 
tween us  and  the  full  light  of  His  countenance.  I'  think  it 
is  vain  also,  and,  therefore,  erroneous,  to  call  pain  and  sor- 
row, as  viewed  by  themselves — good ;  they  are  manifest, 
tangible  evils,  and  as  we  are  told  that  eternal  suffering  is 
carefully  to  be  avoided,  and  eternal  happiness  carefully  to 
be  sought,  so  I  think  we  are  allowed  to  avoid  earthly  suffer- 
ings, and  to  seek  earthly  happiness  in  their  measure,  though 
of  course  that  is  small,  compared  with  the  importance  and 
duration  of  eternity." 

"  But  do  you  think  this  view  is  likely  to  be  of  use  to  man- 
kind V  asked  Lord  Wentworth. 

"  If  it  is  truth,  we  must  receive  it  without  questioning, 
Scott ;  but  I  think  it  is  likely  to  be  of  exceeding  use,  for  it 
helps  us  to  realise  the  dread  nature  of  Satan's  dominion, 
and  give  some  faint  idea  of  what  we  may  expect  at  his 
hands,  when  he  obtains  full  power  over  us.  If,  when  in 
pain  of  body,  or  distress  of  mind,  we  reflected,  that  *  This 
is  a  sample  of  the  terrible  things  which  await  us  hereafter 
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in  our  enemy's  fell  kingdom,'  it  would  surely,  speaking  ac- 
cording to  common  reasoning,  make  us  careful  to  be  delivered 
from  his  power.  And  on  the  other  hand,  if  every  pleasure, 
every  sweet  aflfection,  every  joyful  feeling,  were  felt  as  fore- 
tastes of  those  joys  which  are  above — those  *  pleastures  which 
are  at  God's  right  hand  for  evermore,'  surely  our  love  would 
be  increased  towards  Him  who  has  prepared  '  such  great 
things  for  those  that  love  Him,'  and  our  zeal  would  be  ani- 
mated by  the  blessed  prospect  set  before  us,  while  we  should 
desire  more  earnestly  than  ever  to  obtain  a  place  by  the 
fountain-head  of  that '  river  of  life  which  proceeds  from  the 
throne  of  God.' " 

"  You  make  out  a  good  case,  certaiply,"  said  Lord  Went- 
worth,  '*  and  I  will  examine  the  Scriptures  more  carefully 
as  regards  it,  than  I  have  done  hitherto ;  indeed  1  never  at 
all  viewed  it  in  this  light  before,  and  I  think  you*  never  held 
this  opinion  formerly  either  ;  at  least  I  never  remember  your 
mentioning  it." 

*'  No,  I  did  not  always  think  of  these  things  according  to 
this  view ;  but  by  the  continual  study  of  the  word  of  God, 
and  -consideration  of  His  ways,  fresh  views  and  beauties  and 
delights  steal  upon  the  mind." 

"  But  I  have  said,"  replied  Lord  Wentworth,  smiling, 
"  that  as  yet  this  thought  is  not  one  of  delight  to  me,  for  I 
had  rather  feel  that  all — even  suffering — came  from  a  com- 
passionate Father's  hand,  than  from  the  capricious  power 
of  a  ruthless  enemy.  I  like  to  be  able  in  all  times  of  trouble 
or  sorrow  to  say  with  your  old  favourite,  Keble, 

*  O  Lord,  my  God !  do  Thou  thy  holy  will — 

I  will  lie  stiU— 
I  will  not  stir,  lest  I  forsake  thine  arm, 

And  break  the  charm, 
Which  lulls  me,  clinging  to  my  Father's  breast, 

In  perfect  rest.'  " 

"  And  can  you  suppose,"  replied  Sir  Roland,  "  that  I  would 
receive  any  thing  whi^ch  broke  down  that  feeling  ?  Who  has 
need  of  it  as  I  have  ?  But  my  view  of  the  case  does  not  in 
the  least  alter  or  weaken  our  perfect  trust  in  God.  The 
only  difference  is,  that  you  would  pray  to  Him  for  resigna- 
tion under  the  sufferings  which  he  sendsy  I  for  resignation 
under  those  which  He  permits  ;  you  would  pray  for  deliver- 
ance from  the  weight  of  His  hand,  I  from  the  permitted 
weight  of  Satan's  ;  we  both  equally  go  to  God  for  the  mercy ! 
All  I  mean  is,  that  it  is  pleasanter  to  me  to  feel  that  when 
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He  is  forced  to  allow  me  to  be  chastised  for  my  good,  He 
delivers  me  over  for  that  purpose  to  one  whose  ways  I  may 
have  been  too  ready  to  choose,  rather  than  take  the  scourge 
into  His  own  gracious  hand.  But,  as  I  said  before,  it  is 
troth,  sot  pleasure,  we  must  seek  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
yet  I  would  speak  with  diffidence  on  this,  and  on  every  sub- 
ject which  is  not  revealed  beyond  the  power  of  doubt.*^ 

**  I  feel  inclined  to  agree  with  you  in  part,"  said  Lord 
Wentworth ;  *'  and  yet  it  is  strange — ^if  this  idea  is  a  true 
one — that  it  should  not  have  been  more  generally  pressed 
upon  men's  attention." 

'<  We  know  that  for  years  and  years  the  most  important 
truths  were  nearly  lost  sight  of,  even  in  our  own  favoured 
church  and  country,"  replied  Sir  Roland.  "  From  the  time 
of  Charles  H. — when  so  many  pious  and  excellent  men  were 
forced  from  the  ministry  till  almost  within  our  own  memory, 
the  leading  truths  of  salvation  were  scarcely  remembered, 
and  a  cold  Arminianism  sent  the  whole  church,  with  some 
few  bright  exceptions,  into  the  sleep  of  spiritual  death  ;  till 
yonr  friends — as  poor  Roberts  used  to  call  them — the  Dis- 
senters, roused  up  the  dying  embers  of  discipline  and  of 
truth  too.  The  Second  Advent — the  Millenium — and  many 
other  delightful  views,  were  regarded  as  wild  enthusiasm, 
or  were  wholly  unknown ;  therefore,  this  opinion  which  I 
cannot  but  think,  from  the  passages  I  have  quoted,  was  taught 
in  the  Scriptures,  may  have  been  lost  amongst  them.  But  I 
may  be  wrong  about  it  altogether.  One  thing  certainly  I 
think  is  clear  (to  argue  against  myself),  which  is,  that  great 
judgments,  and  death  for  outrageous  sins,  are  frequently 
spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures  as  God's  express  work.  *  I, 
even  /,  do  bring  a  flood  of  waters  on  the  earth,'  He  says  to 
Noah.  *  /  can  do  nothing  till  thou  art  come  thither,'  He 
says  to  Lot,  when  he  was  escaping  to  Zoar.  And  to  Samuel 
respecting  the  death  of  Eli's  two  sons,  he  says,  *  Behold  / 
will  do  a  thing,'  <&;c.  Yet  that  does  not  altogether  militate 
against  what  I  was  saying,  for  the  act  of  death  seems  ever 
to  be  spoken  of  as  God's  especial  work ;  but  the  sting  of 
death — sin — ^is  certainly  Satan's,  and  sufiering  too— the  fruit 
of  sin — I  believe,  as  I  tell  you,  his  also.  Without  them 
death  would  be  only  as  Milton  says, 

'  A  gentle  wafting  to  eternal  life !' 

However  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  perfectly  to  understand  the 
whole  of  any — the  smallest  portion  of  God's  dealings  with 
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US ;  yet  we  can  at  least  say, '  The  Lord  reigneth,  let  the 
earth  rejoice !'  One  thing  greatly  comforts  me,  which  is, 
that  the  more  any  dispensation  crosses  my  inclination,  the 
more  do  I  feel  the  conviction  pressed  upon  me  of  the  abso- 
lute necessity  for  it.  It  were  enough  for  a  Grod  of  Love, 
who  is  '  gentle  as  a  nurse  amongst  her  children,'  to  do  a 
thing  merely  to  please  his  creatures  ;  but  when  he  sufTers 
pain  and  agony  to  reach  us — ^then  it  must  indeed  be  that  we 
could  not  do  without  it." 

"  Well,  Ashton,  I  can  scarcely  pity  you  for  all  your  sor- 
rows, for  you  seem  so  full  of  consolation,"  said  Lord  Went- 
worth. 

"  Oh !  yes,  I  am  so,"  replied  Sir  Roland,  though  the  allu- 
sion to  himself  brought  back  pangs  of  regret,  which  the 
high  and  holy  subjects  of  which  he  had  been  speaking  had 
for  a  time  erased  from  his  heart.  *'  Soon  I  doubt  not,"  he 
added,  "  sorrow  and  I  shall  part."  Yet  he  leant  his  head 
down  on  his  arm  with  a  sigh  so  deep — as  proved  ^at  that 
parting  had  still  to  come. 

Lord  Wentworth  observed  his  changed  manner,  and  re- 
gretted having  recalled  his  thoughts  from  themes  so  full  of 
consolation,  to  the  sorrows  of  his  own  breast ;  he  was  silent 
for  a  short  time,  but  then  with  sudden  recollection  said, 

"  I  have  by  the  by,  Ashton,  a  message  to  deliver  to  you, 
which  will  please  you  much,  though  sadness  will  be  mixed 
with  the  feeling." 

"A  message  to  me!  From  whom?"  said  Sir  Roland, 
looking  up  with  that  listless  half-interest  which  seems  to 
say,  "  What  can  any  thing  avail  me  ?" 

"  You  remember — Miss  Harcourt,  Isabella  Harcourt  I 
mean." 

"  Remember  her,  oh !  yes,"  said  Sir  Roland,  again  drop- 
ping his  head,  for  he  felt  his  colour  rise. 

"  You  knew,  did  you  not,"  continued  Lord  Wentworth  in 
a  softened  tone,  "  that  she  died  last  year  at ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Sir  Roland. 

"  About  a  fortnight  before  her  death,  I  returned  there," 
continued  Lord  Wentworth,  "  and  she  expressed  a  wish  to 
see  m^,  chiefly  I  believe  because  she  knew  I  was  a  friend 
of  yours.  It  seemed  that  what  you  had  said  at  different 
times  on  religious  subjects  had  awakened  her  mind  to  think 
about  them,  and  that  she,  and  a  young  brother  also  whom 
she  lost,  had  both  been  greatly  comforted  and  sustained,  by 
the  bright  hopes  of  eternity  which  you  had  been  the  means 
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of  inqMurtiiig'  to  them ;  and  she  begged  me,  whenever  I  saw 
yon,  to  tell  you  of  the  comfort  your  words  had  been,  in  order, 
she  said,  poor  girl !  that  you  might  be  encouraged  to  speak 
for  God  at  all  times — and  every  where  ; — I  promised  I 
would  bear  her  message  to  you,  and  I  am  glad  to  do  so,  for 
I  am  sure  you  vnll  rejoice  at  .the  thought  of  having  been 
the  means  of  saving  two  such  young  spirits  from  destruction." 

'*  I  do  indeed  rejoice,"  said  Sir  Roland ;  yet  the  remem- 
brance of  Isabella  Harcourt  was  most  painful  to  him,  and  his 
heart  sunk  at  the  thought  of  her  sorrows,  though  he  knew 
they  were  now  all  hushed  in  heaven. 

"  Ah !"  he  said,  '*  how  truly  may  it  be  said  that  *  Love 
amoBg  mortals  it  but  an  endless  sigh,  heaven  is  its  only  real 
home !' " 

"  I  do  not  think  I  ever  felt  any  thing  in  my  life  so  much, 
as  I  did  seeing  that  dying  girl,"  said  Lord  Wentworth ; 
''her  hectic  colour  made  her  look  so  beautiful,  and  it  was 
•o  touching  and  delightful  to  see  her — so  young — supported 
by  such  bright  hopes,  though  leaving  all  earth's  joys.  I  was 
so  surprised  too  at  her  sentiments,  for  I  fancied  her  so 
very  different ; — and  she  upbraided  me,  most  justly,  for  hav- 
ing known  the  truth  myself,  yet  never  having  spoken  of  it 
to  her.  But  she  said,  you  had  been  more  faithful,  and  her 
gratitude  to  you  seemed  unbounded.  Why  did  you  never 
tell  me  that  you  thought  her  feelings  were  changed  ?" 

"  We  never  had  much  conversation  together,"  replied  Sir 
Roland,  still  leaning  his  head  on  the  table,  and  avoiding  a 
direct  answer  to  Lord  Wentworth's  question. 

"  But  you  did  not  think  that  she  had  become  more  spiriti- 
ual  than  before  ?" 

"  I  really  never  talked  much  with  her,"  answered  Sir  Ro- 
land, rather  annoyed,  *^  but  I  thought  she  seemed  to  like  lis- 
tening to  religious  conversation  between  others." 

Lord  Wentworth  said  no  more.  A  suspicion  of  the  truth 
darted  through  his  mind,  and  was  quickly  confirmed  by  his 
recollection  of  Isabella's  embarrassment  while  speaking  of 
Sir  Roland,  and  also  of  the  sorrow  which  had  occasion- 
ally overcome  her.  He  knew  his  friend  too  well,  however, 
to  mention  such  a  subject  to  him,  but  his  heart  was  filled 
with  double  pity  for  the  young  and  lovely  creature,  for  whom 
he  had  before  felt  so  much  interest. 

**  How  strange,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  that  two  beings, 
each  so  formed  to  be  loved  and  admired,  should  both  have 
loved  in  vain !"    His  thoughts  raised  themselves  to  Hjimir- 
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fir  Mwrn-  of  hwp^ — w&  ibe  Mightfid  oonTiction,  that  none 
tamiu.  tnvf  tk/m  in  tub  ;  uid  lint  the  crmYmg  heart  findiT 
fftMm  mbmD.  "daa  m^iudi  cam  iierer  disappowt. 


TER  xxvm. 

cvr  «ullariiipK.  mffbrio^  to  thp  demth,  which  are  not  bitter, 
tiMC  mm  prnKL  liiflir  mu-veikiiH  enjojineiit." 

F.  Bremib. 

*  jLnil  whr  cui  aut  the  aouinc  inight 
Of  ig«cb»  'wruied  :&nm  euthFr  jqjs  T" — ^Keblb. 

aulfaiwl  yrat  t^  «i3k  wimwtMy  dofwn  the  atraam  of  tinie; 
MK  M  tc^  km:  nnjii:  tuUriwt  bw  dMhed  yoa  on  the  promiaeB." — Ladff 
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.  7  i2»  refill  Snoi  sud  this  the  lot  ci  human  beings  is 
iBTTr  ^,;n2Ll  rt  >n3i:  cc  hfi^^iDess  than  would  at  first  appear 
'W  "a>*  3i»*«  Au;m-i>r£  oiSstf^rrers,  and  peihaps  as  a  genenJ  mle 
I  ::<  rrD?.  Ti>«>f  mb^-*  are  mcist  capable  of  enjoying  the 
ia.T^TiL^e's*  .-t  l->.  t^f  "asusI^T  also  most  alive  to  its  griefs ; 
*  :.-  r  : :  ::v::  T  . :  .  *  ::.ty  :n:>s  :he  sorrows  of  the  more 
5^.>  .  r  .»>:  •..:.-.  :  r-^y:_rts  :,xv  The  apparently  tranquil 
.'-•  .  >.  .-  >  ■  z\-. .'.  :y  ^  -/r.jv.sir.i  sinsll.  joy-cankering  cares, 
>*»:..:  :':■...  .^...v  : :.:  . .::  -.rit  r.t  r.r  of  onjo}Tnent,  though  they 
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--•'^u-..    .:.-.  ..-...-u.-.:t .. ;  while  Others,  who  seem 

-•„    •»    ._.   i -.  -  .   -^ — .1* 


one  great  trial  which, 
_v.  -.i.-M.^  -V...  >..  il..  \v>  v.?  .il'  :he  rest, — making  them  too 
-i*:*  :.■  ?-  rV-:,  i>  i::  ia::  es^ier  ;o  bear  than  the  slighter  sor- 

N.*  ,^.:t  '-.x^k'.u^  :*:  :he  inr,i3:es  of  Liana ven,  at  the  time  of 
>*?  .h  w^  *r^?  i.ow  spcakiag,  would  probably  have  hesitated 
:u  y:o:-..*;iu.*.ii^  Hei.r\-  Ash:on  tar  happier  than  his  brother. 
Tro-uh  >:i'.l  sui!Vri:i^.  ye:  the  worst  of  even  his  bodily  pain 
Wis  over,  .ini  he  had  the  delightful  hope  of  recovering  to  the 
jvsst'<si,>:i  <}{  all  he  most  coveted  on  earth.  His  mind  was 
relievt'-i  rVom  the  trying  grief  which  had  so  long  oppressed 
it,  ir.i  his  loving  heart  was  surrounded  by  friends,  all  anx- 
ious to  ease  his  sulferings,  and  promote  his  happiness.  The 
bemg  in  whom  all  his  earthly  hopes  centred  was  his  own, 
and  the  feelings  which  had  for  months  been  torture  imto  him 
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were  turned  into  sonrces  of  the  most  delightful  happiness. 
His  heaxt,  too,  was  at  peace  with  Grod,  for  he  could  look  up 
to  him  as  a  reconciled  Father,  and  feel,  that  though  through 
weakness  he  had  often  failed,  yet  that  he  had  been  enabled 
in  all  his  great  and — ^humanly  speaking — ^unmerited — atrial,  to 
keep  an  honourable  and  upright  course. 

But  Sir  Roland  seemed  overwhelmed  with  trouble.  She, 
whom  he  had  loved  from  boyhood,  and  of  late  years,  with  all 
the  intensity,  which  the  human  heart  could  feel,  was  torn 
from  him  for  ever !  And  at  such  a  moment  too ! — during  the 
first  joy  of  re-union  after  long  absence,  when  all  his  feelings 
roused  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excited  happiness,  were  almost 
dizzy  with  their  own  excess ; — when  his  long-tried  heart 
seemed  at  last  to  have  met  with  the  full  return  of  its  love,  in 
the  yjfyfal  greeting  of  that  voice,  which  reached  to  the  very 
depths  of  his  soul ! — then  the  blow  fell !  Then  it  was  that 
he  foimd  the  heart  he  so  much  coveted  was  not  only  not  his 
own,  but  irrevocably  given  to  another !  Weakness  and  suf- 
fering of  body  too,  lent  their  aid  to  depress  and  crush  his 
spirits,  and  the  inability  of  employing  his  time  as  he  was 
woot  to  do— for  he  coidd  not  leave  the  house,  and  his  head 
was  not  sufficiently  recovered  to  allow  of  his  reading — threw 
the  whole  unrelieved  weight  of  anguish  upon  his  mind. 
Until  IjOid  Wentworth's  arrival,  he  had  no  one  to  whom  he 
could  in  the  least  unbosom  himself,  for  though  all  those 
■nnmd  him  loved  him  with  the  truest  hearts,  yet  how  could 
he  speak  to  them  of  his  sufferings  ?  How  could  he  remind 
his  mother  that  what  made  Henry  happy  was  the  source  of 
undying  pain  to  him  ?  How  tell  Henry  himself  that  he  had 
destroyed  his  happiness  ?  Or  how — worst  of  all — trouble 
the  peace  of  her  for  whom  he  had  sacrificed  his  own  ?  Not 
all  die  depths  of  his  terrible  heart-agony  had  been  hidden  as 
fiur  as  his  utmost  exertions  could  enable  him  to  do  so,  from 
every  eye,  and  he  endeavoured  in  every  way  to  make  his 
affiction  appear  as  light  as  possible.  Every  thing  therefore 
seemed  to  combine  to  make  him  miserable,  and  yet  when 
alone,  and  able  to  raise  his  soul  to  God,  he  experienced  such 
peace,  such  joy,  such  elevating  communion  with  Heaven  as 
more,  much  more  than  compensated  for  all  that  earth  could 
take  away.  His  thoughts  could  dweU  with  true  unaltered 
affection  on  every  being  around  him,  and  the  delightful  sen- 
sation which  proceeds  from  the  consciousness  of  bestowing 
happiness,  sweetened  every  tie  of  his  life.  That  twice- 
Messed  mercy,  which  is  Uie  heart'^  best  inmate,  shed  a 
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"  peace  supreme "  throughout  his  whole  being,  which  wu 
never  lost ;  while  with  Henry  on  the  contrary  the  sense  of 
his  own  happiness  was  continually  darkened  by  the  reflex 
tion  that  he  bad  destroyed  his  brolher's,  and  made  him,  whom 
he  loved  as  himself,  a  aohtary  and  stricken  being.  Thus  did 
an  equal-handed  Providence,  in  mercy,  poui  its  own  unuit«r> 
able  consolations  into  the  wounded  breast,  lest  it  should  sialc 
dismayed  with  its  sufTering,  while  it  troubled  the  joy  of  llw  I 
happy  heart,  teaching  it,  amid  all  its  bleasedneaa,  that  eanhJjr  1 
bliss  is  not  unsullied,  and  that  the  fulness  even  of  eatthJj' 
affections  cannot  saiisfy  an  immortal  spirit. 

When  Sir  Roland  went  down-stairs,  he  proposed  to  La<<d 
Wenlworth  to  introduce  him  to  his  brother.  The  latter 
consented,  but  with  a  coldness  and  reluctance  of  mitniiei 
which  shewed  evidently  that  he  felt  no  inclination  U>  be  ac- 
quainted with  him ;  and  though  Sir  Roland  was  vexed  for 
Henry's  sake,  yet  he  could  not  but  appreciate  the  devoted 
attachment  which  made  his  friend  feel  so  strongly  in  hi* 
cause.  He  look  no  notice  however  of  what  he  observttdf 
for  he  knew  that  no  one  could  see  Henry  and  not  like  hioif 
and  so  he  left  the  matter  to  take  its  natural  course. 

And  he  was  right ;  for  Lord  Wenlworth  had  not  been  wilh 
Henry  five  minutes,  before  he  felt  all  his  enmity  against  him 
vanish   away,    and   after   half-an-hour's   conversation    aloW, 
with  him — for  Sir  Roland   had   left  the  room — he  li 
almost  to  forgive  Lady  Constance  for  her  choice.     Still 
heart  remained  firm  to  ita  old  allegiance ;  though  he 
forced  to  confess  to  himself,  that  it  would  be  a  most  dlfHi 
task  to  decide  between  two  brothers,  who  were  encb 
delightful  in  their  peculiar  ways.      He  was   psrticuh 
pleased  at  Henry's  warm  energetic  manner  of  speaking 
Sir  Roland,  and  when  the  latter  re-entered  the  Tuom, 
observed  that  be  watched  his  countenance  with  the 
earnest  anxiety.    Still  it  was  evident  that  it  was  an  effort' 
both  of  them  to  be  together,  for  the  very  afiecliou  i 
animated  them,  made  them  too  full  of  each  other  to 
ease.    Sir  Roland's  endeavour  was  to  appear  cheerful, 
Henry's  was  to  subdue  his  own  spirits  out  of  regard  for 
brother ;  though  au  involuntary  sadness  would  often  cloud 
-countenance  as  hiH  eye  dwelt  upon  that  brother's  altered  fom. 

When  Sir  Roland  and  Lord  Wentworth  lell  Henry's  roon, 
the  former  said, 

"  I  will  letnni  np-staiis,  but  you  should  go  into  the  dj4Vi, 
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iag-xoom  and  make  further  acquaintance  with  its  inmates :  and 
mind  you  make  yourself  veiy  agreeable,  as  my  credit,  as  far 
as  taste  is  concerned  you  know,  is  at  stake.  I  have  been 
there  already." 

Lord  Wentworth  accordingly  went  into  the  drawing-room 
and  did  make  himself  very  agreeable.  His  manners  were 
■o  easy  and  unconstrained,  and  his  temper  so  cheerful,  that 
he  was  always  a  favourite,  and  in  a  very  shoit  time  he 
had  given  Lady  Constance  a  lesson  in  drawing  and  Lady 
Florence  one  in  singing,  finding  much  fault ;  and  declaring 
that  he  must  take  them  regularly  in  hand,  to  save  them 
from  being  utterly  ruined  as  regarded  the  fine  arts.  His 
heart  though  was  far  from  being  really  happy,  for  the  thought 
pf  Sir  Roland  haunted  him,  and  the  more  he  saw  of  Lady 
Constance,  the  more  he  felt  how  dreadful  a  blow  it  must  be 
to  him  to  lose  her.  As  she  sat  by  him  with  her  beautifully 
earnest  countenance,  and  sweet  smile,  he  looked  at  her  with 
painful  interest,  and  could  scarcely  express  the  inclination 
he  felt  to  ask  her  how  she  could  desert  Sir  Roland,  and 
consign  one  so  worthy  of  her  love  to  such  extreme  unhap- 
pineas.  Feeling  anxious  however  not  to  betray  his  know- 
ledge of  the  painful  circumstances  which  had  occurred,  he 
continued  his  lively  conversation,  till  having  set  each  of  his 
young  companions  a  whole  week's  work  in  painting,  which 
he  insisted  should  be  ready  for  his  inspection  in  an  hour, 
he  returned  to  Sir  Roland,  whose  sufferings  he  was  anxious 
in  any  way  to  alleviate,  for  he  was  convinced,  notwithstand- 
ing his  perfect  resignation,  that  they  must  be  very  great. 

"  You  will  soon  be  well  enough,  I  trust,  to  go  out  again, 
Ashton  ?"  he  said,  "  and  then  when  I  have  freed  myself  from 
Chancery  Lane,  and  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  Doctors'  Commons, 
dec.  d&c,  will  you  come  abroad  with  me  ?  It  would  be  such 
a  pleasure  to  me,  and  we  have  still  so  much  to  see." 

"  I  should  be  but  a  poor  companion  just  now,"  replied  Sir 
Roland ;  "  besides  which,  I  have  too  much  to  do  here  to  be 
able  to  go  away  again  so  soon ;  and  you  too  will  find  that 
yon  have  plenty  of  occupation  on  your  hands.  No,  my  dear 
Wentworth,"  he  added,  sigHing  heavily,  "  I  feel  your  kind- 
ness deeply,  and  your  regard  is  most  pleasant  to  me  ;  but  I 
always  find  it  best  to  meet,  and  not  turn  my  face  from  an 
enemy.  Grod  is  with  me  every  where,  and  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  strenuous  effort  to  overcome  self  and  the  firm 
determination  to  conquer — ^which  suits  my  mind  better  than 
mraai  or  flight.     It  might  have  been  well  for  my  poor 
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brother  to  leave  his  home  under  his  great  trial,  even  if  hit 
profession  had  not  called  him  away,  because  with  him,  a 
prolonged  stay,  was  prolonged  temptation,  and  he  had  no  tie 
of  duty  which  bound  him  here.  But  I  am  in  no  temptation, 
though  God  knows,  in  trial  enough.  My  lot  is  cast — my 
fate  decided ;  I  have  but  to  take  up  my  cross  in  the  strength 
of  God,  and  to  go  on  my  way  without  turning  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left.  My  station  is  here ;  and  the  sooner  I  learn  to 
endure  the  trials  of  it,  the  better  it  will  be.  Were  I  weakly 
to  go  away  now,  I  should  only  have  to  renew  my  grief  whea 
I  returned,  and  perhaps  not  have  so  much  support  from  above, 
as  I  have  at  present." 

"  You  are  the  best  judge,  certainly,"'  said  Lord  Wentworth, 
"  but  besides  the  great  pleasure  it  would  be  to  me,  I  should 
have  thought  it  might  have  relieved  your  spirits." 

"  I  do  not  say  that  it  might  not  do  that  to  a  certain  degree, 
and  for  a  time,"  replied  Sir  Roland,  "  and  I  would  not,  I  am 
sure,  ungraciously  reject  any  alleviation  of  my  heavy  sor- 
row, which  God  would  allow  me ;  but  I  do  not  feel  that  I 
should  be  right  to  leave  home  again  so  soon.  There  are  many 
things  which  have  gone  wrong  already  owing  to  my  absence ; 
and  many  new  things  which  require  being  done.  I  am  con- 
scious that  in  many  ways  I  formerly  neglected  things  in 
which  I  ought  to  have  engaged  actively,  because  I  was 
happier  staying  at  home  with — Constance ;  but  I  must  do  so 
now  no  longer.  I  ought  to  have  done  a  thousand  times 
more  good  in  my  day  than  I  have  done,  for  it  is  but  a  poor 
return  for  favours,  to  neglect  the  work  of  the  bestower  of 
them ;  and  I  think  Gk)d  permits  affliction  often  to  fall  upon 
us  in  order  to  wean  us  from  self,  and  to  make  us  wider  dis- 
pensers of  his  bounty.  In  one  thing  especially,  I  think,  I 
was  wrong  formerly,  and  that  is  in  refusing  to  go  into  parlia- 
ment ;  but  when  they  wanted  me  last  year  to  stand  for  — — , 
I  could  not  endure  the  idea  of  it,  and  tried  to  quiet  my  mind 
by  telling  myself  it  was  a  situation  of  great  temptation,  and 
that  it  was  wisest  and  best  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  it.  But 
I  fear  it  was  the  charm  of  my  home,  and  not  the  fear  of  evil, 
which  was  the  prevailing  argunient  in  my  mind.  They  have 
sent  to  me  again  to  stand  at  the  next  election,  and  I  shall 
now  accept  the  invitation,  for  I  think  I  ought  to  do  so." 

"  Why  do  you  think  it  so  much  of  a  duty,"  asked  Lord 
Wentworth ;  "  there  are  plenty  ready  to  stand  at  all  times  ?" 

"  It  is  not  the  standing,  or  the  sitting  which  is  the  duty," 
answered  Sir  Roland,  *'  but  the  doing  the  best  we  can  for 
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onr  cmmtry ,  and  I  think  that  when  we  continually  pray  for 
•  the  high  court  of  parliament — ^that  all  things  may  be  '  order- 
ed and  settled  by  their  endeavours,  upon  the  best  and  surest 
foundations — that  peace  and  happiness,  truth  and  justice,  re- 
ligion and  piety,  may  be  established  among  us' — we  are  un- 
warrantable in  not  using  our  utmost  endeavours  to  promote 
what  we  pretend  to  ask  Grod  for.  There  may  be  higher  du- 
ties which  prevent  a  person  entering  into  parliament,  but  I 
am  speaking  of  merely  preferring  one's  own  peace  and  quiet 
to  doing  80,  which  was  what  I  certainly  did." 

**  But  would  not  every  member  of  parliament  tell  you  that 
the  only  object  of  his  life  was  '  to  immolate  himself  on  the 
altars  of  his  beloved  country  V  would  he  not  say  that  he 
outraged  every  natural  feeling  by  suffering  himself  reluc- 
tantly to  be  dragged  from  the  bosom  of  his  family  ?  that  his 
'retirement  from  private  life,'  was  most  painful?  and  that 
all  worldly  advantages,  all  hopes  of  advancement  or  emolu- 
ment, were  as  an  abomination  to  him  ?  that  he  was  ready  to 
throst  his  hand  in  the  flames  like  a  Scaevola — ^to  leap  into  the 
gnlf  like  a  Curtius — ^to  stand  alone  on  the  bridge  which 
separates  us  from  destruction  like  Codes ! — in  short,  mod- 
estly speaking,  to  unite  in  his  own  person  all  the  glorious 
deeds  and  qualities  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity !  looking  for 
repayment  solely  to  a  sinking  fund  of  national  gratitude  to 
be  established — *  en  tems  et  lieu  V  " 

''On  the  hustings  they  tell  us  something  of  that  kind, 
certainly,"  said  Sir  Roland,  laughing,  "  but  elections  have 
been  too  frequent  of  late  years  for  the  most  amiable  simpli- 
city to  remain  among  the  number  of  believers  in  such  pro- 
fessions. No— we  know  perfectly  that  though  there -.are 
some  who  really  do  seek  the  good  of  their  country,  yet  that 
many  members,  indifferent  as  to  the  measures  passed — 
excepting  as  party  questions — ^yet  like  belonging  to  the 
'  House,'  as  the  *  best  club  in  London,'  and  seek  in  it  merely 
the  advancement  of  their  own  prospects  and  interests.  The 
utmost  efibrts  of  pseudo  charity  cannot  make  one  view  the 
thing  differently.  Now  I  am,  by  the  great  bounty  of  Provi- 
dence, in  a  situation  not  V>  require  any  thing,  and  I  confess 
the  going  into  parliament  would  be  to  me  a  very  great  sac- 
rifice (not  that  I  should  say  so  if  I  agreed  to  stand,  but  I 
say  so  to  you  naturally,  because  it  is  the  truth).  What  per- 
sonal pleasure  on  earth  can  it  be  to  me,  to  be  forced  to 
leave  the  country  at  the  time  when  it  is  most  charming — ^to- 
'go  for  hours  to  hear  people  abuse  each  other  in  all  manner 
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of  waT9,  and  if  called  to  accoant  R>r  aaTing  so,  deny  harii^ 
done  It  thouffh  the  whole  house  has  just  heard  them — to 
hear  them  attribute  ail  manner  of  evil  designs  to  those  who 
oppose  them,  merely  because  they  do  oppose  them — and 
worst  of  ail — and  oh !  even  here  at  a  distance,  it  makes  my 
very  biood  boil  with  indignation — ^having  come  into  parliar 
ment  with  words  of  liberality  and  humanity  on  their  lip^^ 
by  their  acts  and  votes  seal  the  misery  of  thousands — dioii" 
sands  too  of  the  most  guiltless,  and  most  helpless  of  our  fel- 
low-creatures—children, who  because  their  natural  protec* 
ton  are  too  poor  to  help  them,  or  too  vicious  (which  I  fear 
ia  otten  the  case)  to  forego  willingly  the  gains  which  they 
derive  from  the  destruction  of  their  children's  bodies  and 
^ouls — are  to  be  iett  without  protection  by  the  laws  of  their 
councrv:  while  those  who  advocate  their  cause  are  to  be 
laughed  at.  as  sentimental  and  visionary  !  *  When  the  poor 
eriech.  I  will  up,  saith  the  Lord,'  and  when  I  think  of  those 
things  I  feel  duu  His  judgments  must  be  near  *  even  at  the 
door.'     I  have  never  ceased  to  reproach  myself  since  I  saw 

the  speech  and  vote  which gave  the  last  time  on  this 

subject,  when  I  remember  that,  but  for  my  selfish  indolence, 
he  never  would  have  been  in  his  place  so  to  have  spoken 
and  voted.  And  yet  he  called  himself  a  Liberal  (or  I 
should  have  opposed  him.  of  course  by  my  interest,  even  if 
n::  re:>?  r.illy — brin z  one  myself),  and  indeed,  his  speech 
cr.  :]if  liu<'::ii::<  was  3a  cutpourinu  of  eloquence  about  *  suf- 
fer, r.i:  iiumar.i'.v.' — the   *  best  interests  of  society '  and  so 

•■  0::e  voice  would  have  done  ver\'  little  against  such  a 
m/-;or::y."  obser.ed  Lord  Went  worth. 

••  0:\r  voice  is  all  that  God  gives  to  one  man,"  replied 
Sir  Roland :  **  therefore  all  he  is  answerable  for.  God 
would  have  spared  the  cities  of  the  plain  had  he  found  ten 
ri2:h:eou3  men  in  them,  and  that  number,  remember,  must 
have  been  formed  of  units.  I  do  not,  however,  expect,  that 
the  torrent  of  any  evil  will  be  stemmed  now,  for  I  fully  be- 
lieve that  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  abroad  upon  the 
land,  and  that  he  is  hastening  the  flay  of  His  coming,  before 
which  we  know  that  crying  sins,  and  great  *  tribulations' 
must  come  ;  but  still  we  are  not  to  be  idle  at  our  posts  ;  so 
if  the  election  does  not  come  on  before  I  am  able  to  attend 
to  the  duties  it  will  bring  upon  me,  I  shall  stand,  and  tell 
the  cause  of  my  doing  so.     If  God  himself  prevents  my 
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oaming  forward  by  tli  «  illness,  or  otherwise,  then  I  shall 
feel  comfortable  in  the  ^reflection  that, 

'  Tliey  alsi  rC77<?  who  stand  and  wait' 

But  they  do  not  '  serr^ '  wlio  '  stand  and  wait'  when  they 
should  be  'running  in  t^  way  of  God's  commandments.' 
That  is  a  flattering  uncfion  X  have  not  unfrequently  heard 
indolent  negiectors  of  theu*  duties  lay  to  their  souls,  but  it  is 
a  fearful  error." 

**  Well,  then,  you  and  1  W*ist  strengthen  each  other,"  said 
Lord  Wentworth,  "  for  ths^  battle  is  pretty  well  divided  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  now,  Mid  we  of  the  aristocracy,"  he 
added,  laughing,  and  assumioo*  a  pompous  tone,  '*  are  grown 
ss  pugnacious  as  you  of  the  lo^^x-  House.  I  shall  read  your 
speeches  the  day  before  *  you  n^e  on  the  spur  of  the  occa- 
sion'— take  all  the  good  out  of  *J»em — ^wreath  them  round 
with  •  flowers  of  eloquence'  all  my  own,  and  *  perfectly  elec- 
trify the  House.'  This  will  do  v*wv  well  for  two  or  three 
nights,  by  which  time  it  will  be  di^^^^ered  that  my  beauti- 
ful vase  was  '  once  Toby  Philpot,'  s^pd  then  I  shall  be  ex- 
tinguished for  -ever.  But  really,  Asht^ux,  J  wisb  you  would 
not  talk  of  your  conscience,  for  it  rouAe9  the  dormant  em- 
bers of  mine,  and  I  must,  I  fear,  follow  it4  dictates,  and 
return  to  town.  My  absence  is,  I  know,  ^  source  of  great 
inconvenience  just  now  to  many,  and  having  ^aved  myself 
from  a  brain  fever  by  coming  down  here  to  see  »^ut  you  m 
yours,  I  must  now  go  back.  But  I  may  consider  Aivselt'  s^ 
*  toujaurs  priSf  may  I  not  ?  I  mean  to  make  myself  «awayi« 
kindly  welcome,  as  people  say,  and  uncommonly  ^gree 
able." 

"  You  will  be  both  at  all  times  to  me,"  said  Sir  Roland 
"  and  it  does  me  good  to  converse  on  other  subjects  beside 
those  which  in  general  too  much  engross  my  mind.     Bi^ 
must  you  go  directly  ?" 

"  I  think  I  ought — ^to-morrow,  and  then  I  shall  sooner  be 
able  to  return.  I  may  come  when  I  can,  without  waiting  t4 
send  notice,  may  I  not  ?" 

**  By  all  means,  and  tl^e  sooner  the  better." 

Lord  Wentworth  departed  the  next  day  for  London,  and 
Sir  Roland  then,  determining  to  overcome  his  own  feelings 
in  every  way,  proposed  that  they  should  all  go,  after  Lady 
Ashton's  dinner,  into  Henry's  room,  as  the  latter  was  still 
sufiering  too  much  to  bear  being  removed.     He  could  not  do 
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41  'vlj!  jiO-  V  r.nTiroTU  wa*-  ibcTfc.  far  he  knew  tliat  his 
»i\:is..  <  ii>4ii.  \«riuu  nnvi  hefiii  OL  ibe  T&ck  for  him,  and 
i:..  :.i  *M  .  :  n/urraMsnion:  a*  iiciitr  for  the  first  time  with 
':::r-  ;*ii.  -.:..r  .  onstmiri  u»£re'»iifcr,  woTild  have  been 
rr»-»:"  :i;.-"-.i:isr..  r>'.  hniiim  iiia:  ills' eve  was  on  him.  His 
iii.iii::"  J:  fn-..  iwTf;*."!!^  iTusi.  lor  tboQgb  she  was  never 
K**'*-;."r.  :.  Mi^m^riiiii  am  tiiui^.  ye.:  when  once  acquainted 
k. .:_  .  .:v...:iii<L:uuv.  sin  a!wnv*^  exhibited  the  most  perfect 
1:..         ..'.!...::i.  T.;"*  uiiiii.  ma:  rnuid  ;iossiblv  distress  the 

rv: ii-    .^     L;iH!«    arnUIU    Ih^T 

...u..  lii-  :.   ?>:  rm^  aj>  iuiit  disTurhanpf- of  manner  as  possi- 
>;     ihiu^..    vtuv   mil    ni*  nrouiftrs  room  while  Lady 

:.*- -:-.■    '^.'^mii  .'iimminons-  were  siill  at  their  dinner, 

_:.-.  i^::w  it  nm  ur  :.  iitut  whik-.  he  said  that  he  had 
-.  -.;-  nii-^Li!:'-  ii  simiit.  lilt  rariv  part  of  the  evening 
ur  i:-..i  '.  v-a>  luiTi.  lit  :iinii£rh;.  thai  he  should  be  left 
T»t  ^..  iu\  v;ir  ur  rjsMiT]t  IP  answer,  but  proceeded 
-^:u  r'^  ;.  Li.li.  m  oiiif."  siiniiTis.  sv"^  as  to  give  him  time 
i*  '-.■.•.-:■-  r«ia  ill'.  u:'.r^'m.»>  t.\;:iK'mfin:  imo  which  his  words 
iij..  .:.'.*T  1  ;i:n.  /  iWr.rsiiiini..  L.^^wevfT.  flagged  between 
i.-tM.  ^::.  >i-  •..\i;uik  ii».>k  111  £  jhinrii.  fi-lad  of  any  employ- 
Hit:.  V  _  .u  ni;i-:r  s^r- s  u  u:i;  tiif  trouWe  which  he  was 
.•.»!:>.  j^j'  ;^u  i\'.  .\»i:i^  u.r  "p  h.iliy  hi.ii3>h  irom  his  counte- 
"!•-.:■.-  7:-  s4i";'::£  .!2i:'ii:st  .i:  riwTi  ibe  brothers,  when  at 
:  ■- ^  -  .  ■  :-..'.  ::....:  •-.■.;.-'  :  r-rr.'.:.:!  :he  door,  was  to 
>- ■-"    ..:...     :.    :     .:  '.*...     I-."    > .:   :.:'.iv..:  r'::ii3iiied  iin- 

:    J  ■:.-..  i    ^.  ..  .     •  : :     1  .  T  ...y  .  1.   ^hc    S'jlc  bctbrc 

■  :  ..'       : .  ..i .    :-.    : ..     -.:>-.    v.v.  v-.-:.   conirollino 

...->:      •:-:....  i.   .  i-.     ._...•.>:..      l'.  w^^s  of  coursc  a 

:  .  y    :...•■.;?.  i       .  :     . "   : :  71. r  ,*.  /.:..:  1.0  oiie  could 

----V      :    :.    ".  . .  ■   .:   .'-..,-.    ...  yL-T  ::'>'.  T^y.'.oi'is  so  ill  sec- 

>  .  1.    -  T  ■_..:..-  >.  :  -.    :■..  >..  ' '  :::  >:•.£;:?.  said  Sir  Ro- 

■■    :  -  ^-  -->.-•...-    r  :. :    i : :  : ::.!  r i::-.:'.:l  e.-nbarrassment. 

.:   . -T. . :   i-  -..  ;.-T    >  :..  :...:..:.  r.v  ::.  :1:>  room,  would  vou 

:;..■  _   i.-i  -■  ■-    :.T  a:..-.:.^-:.  ::::  ;i  l:::le  while?  with  the 

-  -'. -*  -  . ■-"       •• '  tt'..  J..'.  j.Tj.r  V . ".1  .'.-  .1  "iiiuilv." 

?  ■  .',  .:^:-:- .:.*■  <:.-.  :-:!:-.  .1.  -  aiul  ::lone,  with  one 
--■■  -  -  '■  -.'  i.-vi:  :o .<:::,  1  <:.■_  jli  imi^ine  all  sons  ot' things 
V, .  •■.  .■..■,.■.  ..;.^-  J.VO.::  ::iv.  i:"  Co:i<:unce  will  come  with  me,  1 
N*...  iv.  . -".  1  •jji:::.ij:  possibly  vlo  so  by  myselt'." 

•■  \  .••.].  ::i:ci:ious  child!"  said  Lady  Ashton,  good-hu- 
»ioi.:-v  liy.  ••  However  you  shall  have  two  candles,  or  a  doz- 
en :i"  vou  like  it." 
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''Two  and  Constance  will  do  very  well,"  said  Lady  Flor- 
ence,  and  getting  op,  she  tried  playfully  to  make  her  sister 
rise  from  her  chair. 

"  Perhaps  you  can  persuade  your  sister  to  sing  with  you,** 
Slid  Sir  Roland ;  fcnr  he  felt  a  sort  of  desperate  determina- 
tion to  endure  every  thing,  though  he  knew  that  at  that  mo- 
ment, of  all  earthly  things,  perhaps  hearing  Lady  Constance's 
voice  would  he  the  most  trying  to  him.  Yet  he  thought  it 
most  be  done,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

Lady  Constance's  eyes  turned  for  an  instant  to  Henry,  to- 
virds  whom  she  had  not  glanced  before,  but  he  was  looking 
another  way,  and  Lady  Ashton,  thinking  she  had  bettor  not 
ling  just  then,  said, — 

"No,  no,  Florence,  do  not  be  such  a  little  coward;  go  and 
«iiig  by  yourself." 

Lady  Florence  took  up  a  candle,  but  Sir  Roland,  knowing 
that  she  was  very  timid,  said, — 

"  No,  dear  Flory,  never  mind  to-night.  You  shall  not  go 
amoogst  the  fairies  alone  to  please  me." 

He  would  have  offered  to  go  with  her,  but  felt  that  at  that 
nioment  he  could  not  have  stood. 

"No,"  said  Lady  Florence,  gaily,  taking  up  another  can- 
dle, "  thus  armed,  I  will  venture  in." 

"  Well,  I  will  go  with  you,  then,"  said  Lady  Ashton,  "  and 
Constance,  too,"  she  added  the  next  moment,  remembering 
that  the  latter  would  not  at  all  like  being  left  behind  alone  ; 
"  so  you  will  be  quite  safe." 

"  Sing  a  trio,  will  you  ?"  said  Sir  Roland. 

They  accordingly  selected  one,  and  their  voices,  soimding 
from  a  distance,  had  a  peculiar  and  beautiful  effect. 

It  was  long  since  either  Sir  Roland  or  Henry  had  heard 
Lady  Constance  sing,  and  they  were  both  greatly  affected 
by  it,  though  naturally  in  different  ways.  Henry  was  at  first 
much  agitated,  but  gradually  all  pain  fading  away,  a  happi- 
ness inexplicable  took  possession  of  his  whole  being.  Sir 
Roland,  on  the  contrary,  bore  the  first  few  notes  unmoved, 
but  as  the  music,  that  *'  sea  of  painful  delight,"  swelled 
louder  aiid  fuller  on  his  ear,  his  mind  seemed  quite  to  fail 
under  it ;  his  sight  became  dizzy,  and  a  noise  as  of  rush- 
ing waters  sounded  through  his  brain.  '  He  had  taxed  his 
strength  too  greatly,  and  nature  for  a  moment  gave  way 
as  his  head  sunk  on  the  table.  Consciousness,  however, 
did  not  quite  leave  him,  and  after  a  few  minutes,  making 
a  great  exertion,  he  raised  himself  again  ;  and  recollecting 


where  he  was,  ho  looked  in  alarm  at    Henty,  feaiAJ  Aal 
he  might  lia*e  observed  his  temporary  iaintness.     But  H**- 

S,  lost  in  his  own  happiness,  waa  lying  with  his  hand 
ading  hia  eyes,  in  perfect  enjoyment ;  the  smile  Ihat  resN 
ed  on  his  lips  proving  how  blissful  were  his  feelings.  Sir 
Roland  looked  at  his  happy  countenance  for  a  moment  with 
mingled  emotions,  till  at  length  the  blessed  thought,  "  This 
u  my  work,"  swallowed  up  all  painful  feeling  ;  his  mind  be- 
came tranquil!  ised,  and  he  felt  most  thankful  that  his  brother 
ioA  not  observed  an  emotion  which  would  have  given  him 


The  nest  day  Mr.  L ,  the  solicitor,  arrived  from  Jjon- 

don,  and  Sir  Roland  was  engaged  with  him  for  a  length  of 
time,  which  much  fatigued  him  ;  but  nevertheless,  when  he 
had  set  out  again  on  his  return — for  he  was  too  hurried  to 
accept  Sir  Roland's  invitation  to  atay — «nd  the  latter  joined 
the  party  in  the  evening,  his  spirits  were  far  better  than  they 
had  been  before.  The  sense  of  the  generous  sacrifices  he 
had  determined  to  make  in  order  to  contribute  to  his  bro- 
ther's and  Lady  Constance's  happiness,  filled  his  heart  wilh 
delightful  sensations ;  and  when  once  again  he  heard  the 
latter  singing  the  well-remembered  music  which  had  so  often 
enchanted  him  in  former  happy  times,  he  was  thankful  to  be 
enabled  to  endure  it  better  than  he  had  done  the  night  before, 
and  to  feel  that  some  of  iho  bitterness  of  his  trial  was  soft- 
ened. 

The  month  of  February  brought  with  it  fine,  mild  wea- 
ther, and  Sir  Roland  was  glad  to  be  able  again  to  get  out  in 
the  open  air.  He  went  about  and  visited  his  poor  tenants, 
and  found  much  that  wanted  doing  and  improving. 

The  yacht  which  he  had  ordered  for  Henry  had  been  for 
some  time  lying  in  the  little  harbour  at  Camcombe,  but  the 
weather  had  been  hitherto  loo  severe  for  it  to  be  used  ;  now 
the  temperature  was  so  mild  that  it  was  thought  the  air 
would  be  of  use  to  the  invalid,  and  he  was  therefore  carried 
on  board,  where  he  greatly  enjoyed  the  fresh  breezes,  and 
the  swelling  motion  of  the  element  he  so  much  delighted  in. 
At  times.  Indeed,  a  bitter  feeling  of  regret  shot  across  him 
at  the  thought,  that  he  should  never  now  be  able  to  attain 
that  which  used  to  be  the  highest  object  of  his  ambition,  name- 
ly, the  command  of  one  of  those  magnificent  ships,  whose 

" march  U  o'er  the  mauntaia  wkth 

Whose  home  i>  on  the  deep." 
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Bat  when  the'thoiigiit  of  all  that  home  on  shore  now  offered 
kim,  rose  before  his  mind,  sorrow  vanished  away,  and  he  felt 
dttit  it  would  be  misery  to  be  forced  to  leave  it. 

Lady  Constance  and  her  sister  almost  always  sailed  with 
him,  and  Lady  Ashton  also  frequently  joined  their  parties, 
hot  Sir  Roland  seemed  too  full  of  business  to  have  time  to 
aBcnmpany  them.  He  found  much  to  do  at  Llanaven,  but 
tlill  more  he  said  at  Tregaron,  his  other  residence ;  and  he 
VIS  perpetaally  driving  over  to  the  latter,  and  spending  the 
greatest  part  of  the  day  there,  often  carrying  his  mother  with 
liim. 

His  constant  activity  prevented  his  mind  from  preying  up- 
on itself,  and  greatly  promoted  the  restoration  of  his  health  ; 
Henry  also  became  so  invigorated  by  the  sea  air,  that  he  was 
soon  able,  though  stiH  requiring  assistance,  to  walk  instead 
of  being  carried  to  the  shore.  Lord  Went  worth  returned  to 
them  after  a  short  time,  and  happiness  seemed  once  more  to 
shed  its  light  on  Llanaven.  One  solitary  heart,  indeed,  still 
Ued,  still  felt  its  desolation ;  but  amid  the  energetic  exer- 
cise of  benevolence  and  piety,  and  in  self-denying  exertion 
for  others,  the  sorrows  of  that  deeply  tried  heart  were  often 
soothed,  and  peace  and  joy  at  moments  again  took  their  ac- 
customed places  there. 

"  So  is  it  still :  to  holy  tears, 
In  lonely  hours  Christ  risen  appears : 
In  sodal  hours,  who  Christ  would  see, 
Most  turn  all  tasks  to  charity." 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

"  Can  thy  generous  nature, 
While  thus  it  sheds  felicity  around  it, 
Remain  itself  unbless'd  1" — ^Talfouro. 

"  So  his  Ufe  hath  fiow'd. 
From  its  mysterious  urn  a  sacred  stream, 
In  whose  calm  depth  the  beautiful  and  pure 
Alone  are  mirrored;  which,  thouffh  shapes  of  ill 
May  hover  round  its  sur&ce,  glides  in  fight. 
And  takes  no  shadow  from  diem. " — Talfourd. 

The  settlements  went  on  rapidly,  and  Sir  Roland  was  very 
anxious  that  the  marriage  should  take  place  as  soon  as  pos- 
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Mi  tt-rn^  17a.-  rrfjai!^  re c^nrpred.  tbongh  it  would  belong, 
U:  *.jri*f  A-».  s:u.-  iwioTt  in  reriiiiied  his  fonner  vigour  aad 
1.:.  .  •  >ul  a-  vitr  iM'Ti'.»:!:.7  Lr>]e  U)  walk, and  the  motion 
f  :.*7:  i.*.^-  11'  iiiiiiFtr  difiirf  sseu  him.  and  therefore  there 
^'':i  i.  "•■.:•■:  vr*-  itt  siinuiL  un:  be  able  to  travel  all  over 
zi:  »•  •:..  :  ::•  v:iiit-L  r  wrj.  Ladv  Consiance.  Sir  Ro- 
ii^'..  :.- ';  :.T^-  r^t'irnr-i  l.iicv  i^iiiiiwiL  vo  get  the  day  fixed  as 
<^  •■-.  ^-  :  !-.>  .'or'tiiu-'ii...  LiiL  iC'  je:  him  know  when  the 
:-;:  > --i-  ^- :::-.  k.  Siit  tin  s:..  uic  ihe  first  week  of  the 
:r:;.\  iv.'^.'^: — :;-.:  ..ii:uii»:Tu.  -j.nrl.  inaiiih — was  fixed  upon. 
>.  :.  .■^..  >:.!  .  i^iiUiiiif :  i.if  J :iij:  iriTc-s  over  to  Tregaron, 
J"'  -  -_•'   ..  .'i*n:r-.uiit»..   iWMi-r.  I't  i.:*  mcnher,  or  Lord  Went- 

*  -:_.      •'   r'urt'ai.'t  friri.  :>i'Z:uciafd  :o  be  allowed  to  go 

:_    ■    -.:*..   ■'.;:   v  .:?  ;'niiLniiiiJ:;r  pvu  of",  nrsi  with  one  excuse, 

t:'*.ir:i  >-•  I.iuuiii  sui  i:  bt:r  o^e  morning  at  break- 

•  '  -1.  T:a--i\:"..  t.u  ^niT.  nir^  yonr  wish  to  day  of  go- 
::_  :.  ^  -  .j;j*i»!.  m  :\Tii;::-t:»L  liii.:  vcc  persuade  all  your  com- 

w 

"  -.-  V  .:?  .;:  .i-'^  Lrri^j^i'i      I:  """is  a  lovely  day  without 

1      >..u  .1    V  :t»;.  uii  -^i-n  WLS  £  reneral  petition  for  the 

:-..^.  ; . ;  ■     V  :. . :    vls   ::-:-:cL:ir'iT  oraered.  and  at   eleven 

•  i        ..'.:.;:■:.   -ir  i'.i::      LLir  Ashion  with  the  two 

r       ■-  "■  - .  ■     V:-:    .    £-.  .-.i..\r,  ..r.I  Lord  Wentworth, 

*  .....?:       ::-...        ::.  L  .■.:.fi.  descent  from  Er- 

-.       T  *  >  f     -.  '  "  l^  ::  irive  :he  four  beaii- 

^  •   -..  .     .:;■:..:■  ::.  :':.f  box.     As  Henr)' 

.     .  ..-...:.      :.-    ....•i:i  ::r  a  moment  at  his 

:  ■-       ■  ^    .       .     :  .■  :  ■    .>...-■  t:.  ::i£r.  »vlv.:h,  with  its  oiit- 

'  .  .  ■-    ...       ■    ?    .  .  :..     ::y  .  ->:  ::.>:r.  ri-.id  a  sigh  invol- 

-■- >:  v-i     :  ■■  ..::.-,  hf  shculd  have  to  offer, 

.  ■  >.  .   -    ■....:..  ."  '.v..::r.  his  unibrtunate  love 

'.:...:-■     -  -   ■  .  •       ":_■.>'..:.:-  ..A.-..^  his  :hor.£rhts  in  the  siid- 

"■     -  .■.'..■.--.'.  -■•-::.:>  >r-:-.k.:r.^  coimtenance,  said 

i  .  •  .•>.■>-..  i...f  r.:::  her  haiul  which  more  than 
t:-t..      -  :.z  .:: — ::...:  z  h:;::  w::h  i:r:^:i:uJe  and  joy. 

1  --  .  ■-  -.  "..<  .:-'.: ^-h::\.';  :o  ail,  even  to  Sir  Roland,  for 
.'.  >  . ..."  <v.  . hv.:  w::h  k::;  :hor  emotions  as  he  forgot  him- 
^-  h..;:::.'. <s   he   was  about   lo   confer  on   others. 

^^---  '-'.;•"  '.:.:.>.■.:  :he  park-srates  at  Tregaron,  he  desired 
I./r.i  V«  v:.:-.v-r-h  :o  stop,  and  dismounting  from  the  box,  he 
sa:.:  r-ivier  hiirritdiy  to  those  in  the  carriage, — 

"  I  d'.u  going  to  speak  to  some  workmen  1  see  out  there, 
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«nd  you  my  dear  mother  or  Wentworth  will  shew  all  the  im- 
provements that  have  been  made — and  explain — ^you  know— 
all  about  it." 

He  hurried  off,  but  Lady  Ashton  could  not  utter  a  word ; 
her  heart  was  so  full  that  the  slightest  attempt  at  speech 
would  have  drowned  her  in  tears,  neither  could  Lord  Went- 
worth at  that  time  explain  what  Sir  Roland  wished  said,  but 
as  he  drove  along,  he  continually  made  them  observe  new 
things  that  had  been  done,  new  views  that  had  been  opened, 
4&c.,  <&;c.,  till  at  length  coming  in  sight  of  the  house,  which 
stood  beautifully  on  some  rising  ground,  backed  by  fine 
woods  with  a  lake  in  front,  and  which  had  lately  been  done 
up  in  the  handsomest  manner,  turning  to  the  party  in  the 
carriage,  he  silently  pointed  to  it  with  his  whip,  for  at  that 
moment  he  too  seemed  to  have  lost  the  power  of  speaking. 
His  heart  overflowed  with  that  painful  pleasure  which 
generous  actions  so  often  produce — actions  which  are  more 
touching  to  the  mind,  than  scenes  of  extremest  woe. 

Whei  all  the  party  had  dismounted.  Lord  Wentworth  led 
the  way  vnto  the  drawing-room.  It  had  been  entirely  new 
furnished,  and  was  most  beautiful.  Lady  Florence  was  de- 
lighted, and  wondered  naturally,  why  a  place  at  which  they 
80  seldom  resided  should  have  had  so  much  pains  bestowed 
upon  it,  and  have  been  improved  and  adorned  too  in  such 
haste  ;  for  when  last  she  was  there  with  her  sister  and  Lady 
Ashton,  all  was  quietly  remaining  as  she  had  ever  remem- 
bered it,  and  not  a  workman  was  to  be  seen.  She  was  the 
only  one  who  could  make  any  remarks  on  the  subject,  for 
misgivings  began  to  steal  across  the  minds  of  Lady  Con- 
stance and  Henry  as  to  the  object  of  all  this  sudden  im- 
provement. It  could  not  escape  the  observation  of  the  most 
careless  amongst  them  that  every  thing  in  the  room  was 
done  exactly  in  accordance  with  Lady  Constance's  taste. 
There  was  the  favourite  colour — ^pale  silvery  green— on  the 
walls,  arranged  in  the  panelling  she  so  much  admired.  The 
windows  were  cut  down  to  the  groimd,  which  had  not  been 
80  before — ^the  green  silk,  and  soft  white  curtains,  all  such 
as  she  would  have  chosen !  And  well  they  might  be  so ! 
for  they  had  all  been  ordered  and  arranged  with  devoted 
care  expressly  to  please  her,  by  one  who  had  studied  her 
tastes  too  long,  and  with  too  much  interest,  to  be  mistaken 
in  them.    ' 

Lady  Constance  sat  down  on  one  of  the  sofas,  for  a  vio- 
lent trembling  seized  her,  as  her  sister,  suspecting  nothings 
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£i3^niuc*^  u  nikhi  ritTBi'-k*  v%  ihe  rarious  new  objects  wUeb 
*n*"«  :rr  •*'•*  l..T"i  "STft-T-w-cir!!.  who  joined  a  great  dft- 
^-  .  ".'-^  ■l:^<ll:ss  i:  Uii  :!».■>*•.  feeling  and  generous  heait^ 
i:.-..-:?v.  :  'uM^Jr^  a  n.;:  "i?  4::eiapi  lo  command  his  voice,  ^ 
«  -■:.  L  i:r  ¥-:uj.«¥-  uii  imTir.t  in  pencil  on  the  back  oft 
t.  :l  -.  ut  V  «ri:»  — •  Tz^<  ^<  iL;  for  you,"  put  it  into  Heniy 
=_-^.;.u  r  zjiiu.  r.i!i."r  jx^kf*!  s:  i;  for  a  few  moments,  then 
r  ---*  •  ■»-•  -  -^*'  -  .■ii*"a-i«.'^ .  hisuly  leu  the  room.  Lady 
.  ^u>c*;^^  Ml  -^  jii:.i:£  .:  riir*.^  12:^?  leans,  and  Lady  Ashton, 
»  r.  1-^  •■—:*••  tuct^x-'.'iiTfc  :■>  repress  hers,  could  only 
^ :.  :: :  w-  !»?  -  i»uuri-  itTuro.-'iLs.  Lord  Wentworth  mean- 
«:i-.r  "s.--."^ .  xiwcistfr-i^L  ini  wen:  in  search  of  Henry, 
«:-. --n  :<■   i.uiiu  r»:cjii£  :atf  .v  ihr  walks  in  a  state  of  the 

■  V  -  .. '  irr  sx^i;  rJ_".  r»:i:  sr>esring  10  notice  the  olhei's 
a-ix^Mv  u.  •  ai  -^vu.  ICC  _Lf  cif  improTements  here  ?  I  ex- 
jfr«-*  :x'^  a  a»;  :^ci:  :•:'  !!•:-"=«  :j  be  given  to  me,  for  I 
r-  •rr i  He  ij-:irs:r  -■jfrti'iir.iss :"  all  the  sublime  and 
?*  iU.:-.Ui  i-S'  :  nii*iu.:.r'i  ">:cci  "z>*  Bu:  now,"  he  added  more 
i'-i-t  ;•     •  .w   n.i  *ii '  nuci  V  jT.xir  *Mv>iher  about  it;  merely 

SL     -.  -  w  :    :•-  .  :«ff'i  i«x  i:.-Ta:e  to  you;  your  own 

%.".«.-   »•..;.'.;:>  V  ,.   iz\,   •vi*  T«ii:  rj»  s^v.  and  do." 

•  - '.:  IV.'  s^..:  zzi-.-r.-i  -1  fefl  so  overwhelmed  that  1 
iriv  »  !».\  %  :.i.  '.•  -!.,i-i.  :c  5^t  I  isrw  :hat  he  would  help 
i'?^   •  ■  .^       ,•.*•;     f  V.  "r..,:   :   r. ever  dreamed  of,  and 

-   >.       .  .  ^    . ...  '■ — <?  r':''i'.:.i.v...4V  . 
•  -    ■  ■      :•  ■  .  .       :  ..rrc.*"  5. Ill  Lord  WentwoFth 
N-.        _  .    ^     :  >    .:  >   y  ;.;:■   -;  y;.:.  siii  \vi:h  it  all  the 

'»        ,     i    .     :  >  .-..r  ::  :.:>  fsiriio.  \chicli  amounts, 
•«.    ■ ; :  .   :  ^:  ■  ^;  A  i::"^  :hx;s2:iJ  a-year." 

>     -::    •'•..:.  :i:5  ":.r.ri.:s.  ani  threw  him- 

>.  :.  ".  :::1  "■■•ti-uorh.  •*  vou — a  sailor- 
:  ■>  i     :    ■•• .  •         :...>  :v.A!.:-.r7.     Yo;;  have  borne  pain 

:.      ^'       ..    V. >:.::;-:;::  r-:.:  r»lfA<::ro  now." 

>  .:  ■.--—>.:--.' ox  jl.uui-.-i  Henr\\  **  it  is  not 
-*.>"•:  .  ,■.....:  V.A-:  :v:r.o  aiiiier — unkindness — anv 
'*     ^  :  >       .  :.     '...:,:  '»Vt:i:\vor:h.  if  vou  did  but  know 


*  ,    _ 


.  -•-.^  V...  ..  ,>  .   I   .:.>  :"c:i  for  you,"  replied  Lord  Went- 
* .'-         .-.     /    :.<  :-.;i".:  km.ilv  on   Henr\'  Ashton's   shoulder, 

■   A  -    .   « ■■".  >  ::::.:er5:;ii:i   that   what  you  experience  at 

:i:.s   :*.\!w.;  is  >v.5rr:ng — ^noi  pleasure.     But  you  must  re- 
a^fiu.v:  also  ;iie  feelings  of  him — who  has  not  1   fully  be- 
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Y%  his  equal  upon  earth — and  try  to  orercome  your  own 

notion.     Say  nothing  to  him  further  than  to  give  him  to 

aderstand  that  you  accept  what  he  has  done." 

^  I  cannot  accept  it,"  interrupted  Henry,  still  unable  to 
BBCorer  himself ;  "  impossible !     I  should  be  miserable  !" 

"  Mr.  AAht<m,"  said  Lord  Wentworth,  gravely,  "  you  must 
We  nx)re  command  over  yourself,  and  learn  to  look  at  these 
dungs  calmly.  I  know  you  could  not  have  expected  your 
kother  to  have  done  so  much  for  you — no  one  could  ;  but 
yon  nnist  remember  that  his  pleasure  now  is  in  your  happi- 
1088 ;  his  fortune  is  very  large,  and  his  heart  very  liberal, 
lod  you  will  only  pain  him  by  expostulations,  which  I  know 
will  prove  useless." 

"  Lord  Wentworth,  it  is  impossible  that  I  can  accept  gifts 
like  these,"  repeated  Henry. 

"  I  do  not  see  that  at  all,"  said  Lord  Wentworth,  "  I  would 
not  hurt  your  feelings,  but  surely  you  have  received  a 
much  more  valuable  gift,  and  you  must  be  aware  that  the 
diiierence  to  Lady  Constance  even  now  will  be  great ;  and 
do  you  think  he  could  endure  her  to  have  any  privation? 
jnra  know  enough  of  true  affection,  Mr.  Ashton,  or  you  are 
not  worthy  of  the  name  you  bear,  to  be  well  aware  that  its 
chief  delight  is  in  contributing  to  the  happiness  of  those  he 
loves ;  and  surely  you  would  not  deprive  your  brother  of 
that  remaining  pleasure." 

"  Oh !  no,  of  none — ^none  that  I  could  give  him,"  exclaimed 
Henry  passionately,  "  I  would  willingly  die  for  him." 

"  I  do  not  think  your  dying  is  what  would  give  him  most 
pleasure  just  now,"  observed  Lord  Wentworth  with  a  play- 
ful smile,  "  I  rather  think  he  would  prefer  seeing  you  alive 
and  happy.  People  do  not  take  such  pains  with  things 
which  they  are  indifferent  about,  and  he  has  been  too  busy 
and  thoughtful  for  you  to  make  me  suppose  he  can  be  pleas- 
ed by  any  thing  but  your  acceptance  and  enjoyment  of  what 
he  luis  prepared  for  you." 

"  But  much  less  would  have  done  for  me,"  insisted  Henry. 

"  Probably — ^for  you  have  been  used  to  ship  biscuits,  and 
taipanling,  but  Lady  Constance  has  not,  and  as  it  is  natural 
he  ahould  think  a  little  of  her,  he  wishes  you  to  have  some- 
thing beyond  mere  ship  allowance  to  live  on.  As  I  said  at 
first,  I  can  truly  feel  for  you,  but  you  must  learn  to  be  gene- 
iDun  as  well  as  your  brother,  and  freely  to  bestow  on  him 
the  great  pleasure  of  contributing  to  your  happiness." 

TOL.  II.  22 
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^*  But  ia  time  he  might,"  said  Henry,  "  and  I  do  trost  he 
will '' 

"  Never,"  said  Lord  Wentworth ;  "  I  know  what  you 
mean,  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  I  apa  convinced  he 
never  will.  I  have  known  him  and  seen  him  of  late  years 
much  more  than  you  have, — and  when  yOu  last  parted  you 
could  not  have  been  any  very  experienced  reader  of  charac- 
ters, and  J  am  as  confident  as  that  I  see  you  before  me,  that 
he  never  will  form  any  other  tie,  so  that  need  not  trouble 
you.  He  has  been  '  wax  to  receive,'  but  will  be  '  marble 
to  retain.'  But  do  not  fear  for  him  on  that  account,  for 
his  hope  is  not  here,  nor  ever  has  been,  and  he  is  even  hap- 
pier now  at  times,  by  having  had  some  of  the  strong  cords 
that  bound  him  to  earth,  severed.  I  should  not  perhaps 
have  said  this  to  you,  who  are  at  this  moment  naturally  full 
of  expectations  of  earthly  happiness,  and  value  them  per- 
liaps  just  now  beyond  their  true  estimate,  only  I  wished 
you  to  feel  no  scruple  in  accepting  this  portion  of  your 
brother's  fortune,  for  he  can  have,  and  I  feel  sure  never  will 
have,  any  better  use  for  it.  Come,  you  will  promise  me  to 
say  nothing  to  him  to  pain  him,  or  make  him  think  that  you 
feel  it  unpleasant  to  receive  his  kindness.  A  free  accept- 
ance of  a  gift  shews  that  we  have  generosity  and  feeling 
enough  ourselves  to  make  us  understand  the  pleasure  of 
*  giving,'  and  that  we  do  not  grudge  that  pleasure  to  another. 
It  is,  I  confess,  the  more  difficult  part  to  act  of  the  two. 
But  if  you  say  one  word  more  on  the  subject  I  shall  vote 
you  an  unfit  guardian  of  Lady  Constance's  happiness— or- 
der the  four  greys  out  instantly — and  carry  her  off  to  the 
north  before  your  astonished  eyes.  So  now  choose  silence 
or  death." 

"  I  must  perforce  then  choose  the  former,"  said  Henry 
smiling,  though  his  heart  was  still  heavy.  "  Yes,  I  see 
that  it  will  be  best  to  let  him  have  his  own  generous  way ; 
and  well  indeed  might  you  say  that  '  he  has  not  his  equal 
upon  earth.'     I  often  wish  I  had  never  been  born  !" 

"  Then  you  wish  a  very  foolish  and  a  very  wicked  wish," 
replied  Lord  Wentworth.  "  But  do,  Mr.  Ashton,  let  me 
implore  of  you,  endeavour  to  overcome  that  unrestrained 
habit  of  feeling  which  you  seem  to  have.  I  say  of  feeling 
— because  I  know  that  in  action  you  can,  and  do  restrain 
yourself,  for  your  brother  has  told  me  that  your  conduct 
throughout  this  trying  affair  was  beyond  praise." 

"  Oh  !  how  could  he  say  that,"  exclaimed  Henry,  exces- 
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Bively  touched,   "  when  my  heart  was  full  of  evil  of  all 
kinds." 

**  The  heart  is  Grog's  province,"  answered  Lord  Went- 
i¥Orth,  '*  and  yours ;  he  could  only  judge  of  the  conduct,  and 
that  he  told  me  was  most  noble.  But  I  ought  perhaps  to 
say  that  I  do  not  think  he  would  have  mentioned  to  me  any 
of  the  circumstances,  had  I  not  almost  extracted  them  from 
him ;  for  knowing  of  his  attachment  formerly,  I  naturally 
spoke  to  him  about  it  when  I  came  here,  not  dreaming  of 
what  had  occurred  ;  and  he  told  me,  merely  I  think,  because 
he  saw  I  suspected  a  good  deal,  and  that  he  was  anxious 
that  no  blame  should  attach  to  any.  But  will  you  try  and 
restrain  that  unsubdued  way  of  thinking  and  feeling  ;  for  if 
you  do  not,  it  will,  in  the  life  you  are  about  to  enter  on,  pro- 
duce much  misery  where  you  least  wish  it." 

"  Ah !  I  have  troubled  her  too  often  already,"  said  Henry, 
with  a  sigh ;  *'  God  grant  I  may  do  so  no  more." 

•'  Then,"  said  Lord  Wentworth  smiling,  "  you  must  learn 
not  to  wish  yourself  dead  upon  every  occasion, — for  that"* 
is  a  desperate  remedy— or  unborn, — ^for  that  is  useless. 
*  Sopportez  vous,  et  supportez  les  autres,'  is  a  very  good 
maxim.  I  have  seen  what  self-command  can  do  in  your 
brother ;  not  only  on  late  occasions,  but  formerly  when  tem- 
per, and  patience  used  to  be  much  more  tried  than'  now  ;  for 
a  great  event  is  more  tolerable  to  the  irritable  part  of  our 
composition,  than  continual  smaller  provocations  are ;  yet  I 
have  seen  him  bear,  what  you  and  I  and  other  men,  would 
scarcely  have  endured  without  dangerous  outbreaks  of  wrath ; 
yet  he  is  by  nature  far  more  violent  and  passionate  than 
either  of  us." 

"  So  I  have  heard  him  say,  and  my  mother  too,  but  I  can- 
not remember  it  to  have  been  so ;  he  was  always  kind  and 
considerate  towards  me,  and  now  his  patience  has  been  be- 
yond conception." 

"  Let  us  profit  then,  my  good  fellow,  by  his  example," 
returned  Lord  Wentworth.  "  But  now,  come  back  to  the 
house,  and  shew  Lady  Constance  that  you  are  glad  to  have 
some  better  place  to  put  her  in  than  the  *  Hard*  at  Ports- 
mouth. However,  I  feel  in  a  very  tolerable  humour  with 
you  after  all,  for  you  have  conferred  a  special  favour  on  me 
in  giving  me  an  opportunity  of  finding  fault.  It  is  such  an 
unspeakable  comfort  to  meet  with  somebody  worse  than  one's 
self.  I  always  find  myself  oppressed  by  such  masses  of 
excellence  round  about  me,  that  I  cannot  get  in  a  word  of 
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advice  edgeways,  and  I  am  generally  en  proie  to  all  sorts  of 
lectures ;  but  now, '  avec  cet  amour  enrapine  d'etre  quelque 
chose'  which  pervades  us  all,  I  am  quite  elevated  at  having 
you  to  lecture,  and  I  shall  certainly  take  some  delicate  op- 
portunity of  informing  Lady  Constance,  that  if  she  ever  enjoys 
a  moment's  peace  with  you,  it  will  be  entirely  owing  to  me. 
Now  will  you  come  back  with  me,  or  must  I  order  out  the 
greys?" 

Henry  Ashton  laughed,  and  taking  Lord  Wentworth's  arm, 
they  were  both  proceeding  towards  the  house,  when  they 
perceived  Sir  Roland  at  a  little  distance. 

'  "There,"  said  Lord  Wentworth,  dropping  Henry's  ann 
and  giving  him  a  slight  push  on  the  shoulder, "  now,  off  with 
you  directly,  before  my  good  advice  is  all  carried  away  by 
the  winds,  and  remember  you  say  anything  but  what  is  up- 
permost in  your  mind." 

"  I  cannot  go,"  said  Henry  stopping  short  after  having 
taken  a  few  steps ;  "  I  could  not  meet  his  kind  look ;  I  feel 
like  a  murderer." 

"  Nonsense,"  exclaimed  Lord  Wentworth,  half  angry,  yet 
half  laughing.  "  I  shall  vote  you  a  fresh  splinter  in  your 
side,  and  have  you  carried  about  again.  But  really,"  he  added 
in  a  most  earnest  tone,  "  I  do  beseech  you  to  try  and  get  over 
these  feelings,  or  they  will  in  time  produce  perfect  aliena- 
tion between  you.  Too  much  delicacy,  or  rather — for  I  will 
not  step  down  from  the  pedestal  I  have  mounted  with  you — 
too  much  pride,  is  as  much  the  bane  of  life,  as  too  much  any 
thing  else.  '  De  trop  meme  dans  le  bien,  n'est  plus  un  bien,' 
remember.  So  now,  do  not  make  yourself  *  de  trop'  any 
longer  with  me,  but  go  off  where  your  presence  will  1  am 
sure,  give  nothing  but  pleasure.  I  will  go  and  make  the 
agreeable  to  Lady  Constance  meanwhile,  and  I  dare  say  you 
will  not  be  missed.     Au  revoir." 

So  saying  he  hurried  off  and  would  not  look  back  till  he 
got  to  the  house-door,  when  turning  he  saw  the  brothers  to 
gether  and  felt  perfectly  happy. 

It  was  certainly  a  trial  to  Henry  Ashton  to  meet  Sir  Ro- 
land, for  whom  he  felt  at  that  moment  an  agonised  love  and 
a  devotion  which.would  have  made  it  easy  for  him  to  have 
confronted  death  or  any  evil  for  his  sake  ;  and  to  Sir  Roland 
too,  it  was  no  slight  effort,  for  his  heart  was  filled  with  mixed 
emotions  to  which  he  dreaded  giving  way.  When  they 
met,  neither  of  them  could  speak  for  many  minutes,  and  they 
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^Talked  together  ami  in  arm  in  perfect  silence.  At  length 
Sir  Roland  said  in  a  low  voice  and  as  if  following  what  he 
knew  most  be  the  train  of  Henry's  thoughts, 

'*  It  will  be  very  pleasant  to  me,  you  know,  to  have  you 
ap  near." 

*'  Roland,"  said  Henry  pressing  his  brother's  arm  con- 
Talsively,  "  how  can  I  ever  thank  you  ?" 

"  By  enjoying  it  all,  and  being  happy,  and  letting  me  see 
that  you  are  so,"  replied  Sir  Roland  kindly  smiling,  as  he 
returned  Henry's  ardent  pressure.  "The  preparing  it  all 
has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  me,  as  great  as,  or  greater  per- 
haps than,  having  it  will  be  to  you.  Yes,  my  dear  brother, 
I  wish  you  to  feekthat  though  at  times,  regrets,  natural  re- 
grets, cross  my  mind,  yet  that  God  makes  up  my  loss  to  me 
in  many  ways  ;  and  I  can  never  be  sufficiently  grateful  that 
what  has  passed,  has  left  no  trace  of  bitterness  or  division 
between  us.  For  a  moment  my  jealous  soul  was  tortured — 
but  that  has  long  since  passed,  and  I  feel  a  happiness  inex- 
pressible in  being  the  instrument  of  happiness  both  to  you 
and  to— Constance.  You  must  let  me  continue  to  love  her 
Henry,  for  remember  she  bears  a  double  character  with  me. 
The  one — ^I  have  almost  learnt  to  forget,  but  she  must  ever 
temain  the  being  who  was  the  companion  of  i^y  childhood, 
and  youth,  and  who  is  now— or  will  be  soon — a  real  sister 
to  me.  As  to  you,"  he  continued,  endeavouring  to  speak 
cheerfully,  "  you  must  never  wonder  if  I  find  a  pleasure  in 
pleasing  you,  you  were  always  '  I'enfant  gate  de  la  maison' 
and  must  consent  to  remain  so  still.  But  now,  my  boy,  go 
back  to  the  others,  and  be  sure  and  tell  my  mother,  or  Want- 
worth,  of  any  thing  you  would  like  done — either  of  you — for 
the  workmen  are  still  about.  I  have  some  things  yet  to 
attend  to  out  here,  but  will  join  you  in  a  little  while  ;"  and 
he  escaped  from  his  brother's  softening  affection. 

As  he  watched  him  spring  up  the  steps  of  the  terrace, 
pursue  his  way  with  bounding  tread  towards  the  house,  and 
at  last  enter  to  join  those  within  whom  he  had  so  much  loved, 
his  heart  was  filled  with  the  most  exquisite  happiness.  He 
looked  around  at  the  scene  which  presented  itself;  the  day 
was  lovely — the  air  was  perfectly  still,  and  the  lake  had  not 
a  single  ripple  to  disturb  the  perfect  reflection  of  the  tall  trees 
that  were  pictured  on  its  breast,  excepting  where  the  water* 
hen  or  wild  duck  flew  skimming  along  its  surface,  leaving 
behind  a  glittering  train  which  sparkled  like  diamonds  in  the 
son,  or  the  swan  swam  forth  from  the  high  reeds,  and,  jutting 
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its  full  breast  against  the  waters,  threw  them  from  its  snowy 
sides  in  waving  lines,  which  diverged  almost  to  the  very 
shores  of  the  lake.  The  trees  had,  in  some  places,  already 
assumed  a  light  tinge  of  green,  while  the  alder  and  the  long 
sweeping  branches  of  the  birch,  glowed  with  that  bloomy 
purple  which  marks  the  swelling  of  the  buds  before  the  leaves 
burst  forth.  The  rooks  were  in  the  very  midst  of  those  busy 
cares,  which  their  newly  hatched  young  required,  contrast- 
ing in  the  straight  course  of  their  heavy  flight,  with  the  sin- 
gulary  graceful  and  undulating  motion  of  the  Cornish  chough, 
which  had  its  more  distant  nest  among  the  rocks.  The 
singing  of  the  birds,  the  early  flowers,  and  all  those  lovely 
things  which  thrill  the  heart  with  an  indefinable  joy  eveh  but 
to  think  of,  combined  to  make  that  day  and  hour  most 
charming.  But  outward  things  alone  cannot  impart  pleasure, 
it  is  the  feeling  within,  which  ever  arrays  them  in 

"  Hues  of  its  own,  fresh  borrowed  from  the  heart," 

and  which  either  causes  "the  sunniest  flowers,  that  glad 
with  their  pure  smiles  the  gardens  round,"  to  bloom  without 
colour  or  fragrance  for  us,  or  makes  '^  the  wilderness  and 
desert-place  to  blossom  like  the  rose."  It  was  the  sense  of 
deep  gratitude  to  God,  and  of  glowing  love  to  man — the 
noble  exercise  of  the  "  power  divine  of  doing  good,"  which 
made  Sir  Roland  at  that  moment  happier,  evei  than  those, 
for  whose  dear  sakes  he  had  so  long  and  so  well  exerted 
himself. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

"  Out  of  the  depths  have  I  cried  unto  Thee,  oh !  Lord.  Lord,  heai  my 
voice  !" — Psalm  exxx. 

The  settlements  could  not  be  finished  quite  so  soon  as 
was  expected ;  but  at  length  the  twenty-third  of  April  was 
fixed  upon  for  the  marriage  to  take  place.  The  delay  was 
trying  to  Sir  Roland,  for  much  as  he  was  enabled  to  over- 
come his  natural  feelings,  and  often  as  he  enjoyed  the  high- 
est order  of  happiness,  in  communion  with  God,  still  it  was 
a  time  of  excitement  for  him,  and  he  thought  he  should  be 
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better  when  all  was  over,  and  that  he  was  enabled  again  to 
return  to  the  tranquillity  of  his  usual  occupations. 

"  Wentworth,"  he  said  to  his  friend  one  day,  "  I  thought 
it  a  great  proof  of  your  friendship  coming  down  here  to  me, 
but  I  am  going  to  exact  another — and  that  is  that  you  should 
leave  me  for  a  time." 

"  Why?"  asked  Lord  Wentworth,  surprised  and  apparently 
not  particularly  pleased ;  "  why  am  I  to  go  away  now,  just 
as  I  have  got  fitted  into  my  room,  and  have  made  myself  at 
home  with  every  body,  and  every  thing  ?  I  do  not  think  it 
is  at  all  fair  to  expect  it." 

"  You  shall  return  again  soon  if  you  like  it,"  said  Sir 
Roland  smiling. 

"  *  Return  soon,'  does  not  suit  me  half  so  well  as  staying 
as  long  as  I  like  now  I  am  here,"  replied  Lord  Wentworth, 
"  my  mind  will  have  to  be  aired  again,  and  got  in  order — 
new  swept,  and  dusted — and  I  hate  all  that.  Why  am  I  to 
go?" 

"  I  will  not  tell  you  now,"  said  Sir  Roland  smiling,  "  you 
may  stay  a  week  longer  before  I  turn  you  out,  and  you  will 
be  in  a  quieter  mood  some  day  before  that  I  dare  say,  than 
you  are  now,  and  then" — and  his  colour  changed — "I  will 
tell  you  why  I  certainly  do  wish  you  to  leave  me  before — 
befojre  the  twenty-third." 

The  moment  Sir  Roland  mentioned  that  day  a  cloud 
dimmed  the  brightness  of  Lord  Wentworth's  half-laughing 
eye ;  for  he  knew  that  feelings  of  a  painful  nature  must  at 
that  moment  occupy  Sir  Roland's  mind,  and  he  regretted 
having  answered  so  lightly. 

-  **  Oh !  I  am  always  in  a  quiet  mood,  my  dear  Ashton,"  he 
replied  feelingly,  "  when  it  is  any  thing  that  concerns  your 
comfort  that  has  to  be  discussed ;  tell  me  now,  all  you  wish 
to  say.  I  will  go  to-day  if  you  like  it,  and  come  again  when^ 
ever  you  please." 

•'  No,  no,  do  not  go  to-day,"  said  Sir  Roland ;  "  but  to  say 
the  truth,  I  feel  I  shall  be  able  to  go  through  that  day  better, 
if  you  are  not  here,  than  if  I  knew  your  kind  eye  was  on  me. 
Now  that  I  have  no  particular  exertion  to  make,  I  find  it  is 
a  great  comfort  and  relief  at  times  to  be  able  to  speak  to  you 
openly ;  but  in  action,  I  must  have  God  and  God  alone  with 
me ;  even  your  kindness  comes  between  my  spirit  and  His 
power.  Man's  sympathy  softens,  but  God's  strengthens. 
Man  can  as  it  were  stand  on  the  brink  of  the  stream  against 
which  we  are  striving  and  battling,  aub.   speak  words  of 
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oomfint  and  direcdon  aad  encoaragement ;  but  God  is  widi 
OS  in  the  flood — stems  the  torrent  for  us,  and  bears  ns  op  so 
that  the  waters  should  not  orerflow  us.  So  yon  shall  leare 
me  before  that  time  comes,  it  is  not  far  distant,  and  it  will  be 
a  trying  hour  to  me,  and  I  must  abstract  my  mind  as  much 
as  possible  from  earth,  and  keep  it  steadfast  upon  God,  to 
enable  me  to  get  through  it  at  all.  That  over,  I  shall  be  truly 
happy  to  have  you  with  me,  for  come  down  to  eardi  again 
my  mind  must ;  and  when  Uiere — no  one  is  so  delightful  to 
me  as  you,"  and  he  held  out  his  hand  to  Lord  Wentworth, 
who  pressing  it  warmly  said, 

'*  I  feel  you  are  quite  right,  for  nothing  but  losing  the 
sense  of  earthly  things  can  at  times  sustain  the  soul,  and  I 
know  that  a  sympathising  look  will  often  trouble  and  over- 
set one,  instead  of  conve3dng  comfort.  I  know  I  have  often 
distressed  you  when  I  least  wished  it,  for  in  the  intensity 
of  my  anxiety  I  have  often  forgotten  you,  for  whom  I  was 
anxious.  I  admire  Lady  Ashton  so  much  in  that.  Many 
times  when  my  eye  has  been  feverishly,  and  thoughtlessly 
fixed  on  you,  fearful  of  the  effect  of  particular  things,  I  have 
looked  for  a  moment  towards  her,  in  a  sort  of  agony,  and 
have  perceived  that  though  her  lip  quivered  and  at  times  a 
tear  forced  its  way,  yet  she  never  raised  her  eye  to  your 
countenance,  or  did  the  least  thing  to  attract  attention  to 
you.  Beautiful  it  has  been  to  see  how  completely  she  has 
forgotten  herself  in  you,  and  indeed  in  all,  and  with  what 
wonderful  delicacy,  and  good  feeling  she  has  acted  in  every 
way." 

"  Yes,  my  dear  mother's  task  has  been  no  easy  one,"  re- 
plied Sir  Roland,  "  for  what  makes  her  happy  on  the  one 
hand,  makes  her  miserable  on  the  other ;  yet  never  has  she 
wounded  me  by  a  look  or  word,  that  might  seem  either  neg- 
ligent or  over-pitying,  though  I  know  her  gentle  heart  has 
bled  for  me  perpetually ;  and  never  either  I  feel  sure,  has 
she  damped  Henry's  happiness  by  a  melancholy  look  or  ex- 
pression, on  my  account.  She  is  indeed  most  precious  to 
me,  and  I  am  blessed  in  so  many  ways  that  I  ought  to  be 
most  thankful,  even  though  the  dearest  tie  of  my  life  is 
broken." 

"  Aye,  I  cannot  but  wish  it  had  never  come  to  that  with 
you,"  said  Lord  Wentworth,  "  the  disappointment,  however 
deep,  of  a  simple  unacknowledged  feeling,  could  never  have 
been  so  great  a  trial  as  the  ending  of  an  engagement  must 
be." 
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'*  Y<m  are  wrong  there,  Wentworth,-^-a8  far  as  I  am  coin 
eemed  at  least,"  reified  Sir  Roland ;  ^  and  my  engagement 
is  one  of  the  tilings  for  which  I  feel  thankful  to  God.  For 
thflDiy  certainly,  it  would  have  been  pleasant  had  no  previ- 
ous tie  existed,  for  it  might  have  saved  them  much  pain,  but 
selfishly  speaking,  it  is  far  better  for  me  as  it  is.  Had  I 
tetumed  home,  loving  Constand^  as  I  did  when  abroad  with 
TOO,  and  found  her  engaged  to  Henry,  what  would  there 
have  been  for  me  to  do  ?  I  should  of  course  have  provided 
well  for  them,  and  in  the  secret  of  my  heart  I  should  have 
been  happy  in  so  doing;  but  my  unexpected  emotions 
would  have  smouldered  in  my  own  heart;  and,  unable  to 
overcome  them,  I  should  have  been  deemed  morose,  and 
have  been  a  blot  upon  their  page  of  happiness.  My  feel* 
ings  would  have  been  perpetually  wounded  by  things  inno- 
pently  said,  and  I  should  have  been  a  thing  of  no  account 
with  them.  Now  I  do  not  say  that  there  is  not  vanity  and 
pride  in  my  present  feehngs,  but  certainly  there  is  pleasure 
m  the  firm  conviction  which  I  have,  that  next  to  each  other, 
they  value  me  the  most  perhaps,  of  any  thing  in  this  world, 
and  that  my  happiness  is  their  great  object.  It  is  delightful 
to  feel  that  I  have  been  the  means  of  making  them  happy, 
and  it  is  soothing  to  know  that  they  are  aware  of  it.  As  to 
giving  Constance  up ! — I  feel  sure  she  would  never  have 
married  me  while  she  liked  another,  but  still  if  I  had  not 
released  her  from  her  promise,  I  do  not  think  she  would 
ever  have  held  herself  free  as  to  forming  any  other  tie  ;  and 
I  do  not  think  she  would  have  borne  the  thought,  or  at  least 
not  for  a  length  of  time,  of  marrying  Henry,  had  I  not  urged 
it.  Now  in  exerting  myself  for  them,  I  have  been  most 
happy  ;  activity  is  the  only  worldly  resource  in  trouble,  and 
I  do  assure  you  that  often  in  working  for  them,  when  you 
and  I  have  been  over  at  Tregaron,  and  I  have  been  busy 
laying  out  the  grounds,  and  arranging  the  house,  and  every 
tlung  for  them,  my  feelings  have  been  so  buoyant,  that  I 
have  at  times  forgotten  that  it  was  at  the  expense  of  my 
own  very  heart's-Ufe  that  I  was  making  them  happy." 

"  Yes,  I  often  wondered  when  I  saw  your  zeal  and  en- 
ergy,"  replied  Lord  Wentworth ;  "  but  resignation  to  the 
will  of  God  carries  great  comfoit  with  it." 

'*  I  think  the  true  Christian  word  is  '  acquiescence,'  not 
'  resignation ;'  it  is  a  much  higher  order  of  feeling,  and  i 
think  a  different  one.  We  '  resign'  ourselves,  when  we 
riooor  pEevent  wlttl  is  done ;  we  *  acqoiesee/  when  we 
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would  not  prevent  it.  That,  I  trust,  is  my  feeling ;  I  would 
not  rule  for  myself,  not  for  all  the  universe !  nor  would  I,  if 
I  could,  now  take  Constance  away  from  Henry.  Grod's 
ways  must  be  best.  There  is  a-verse  in  the  Psalms  also, 
Vhose  beauty  is  to  me  excessive — ^revealing  as  it  does,  so 
much  in  so  few  words :  *  Call  upon  Me  in  the  time  of 
trouble  ;  I  will  deliver  thee,  and  thou  shalt  glorify  Me.' 
Man's  words  would  have  been :  *  And  I  will  glorify  thee  !* 
but  God  who  knows  what  is  our  highest  privilege,  and  per- 
fection— ^that  indeed  for  which  we  were  bom — ^holds  out  as 
a  reward,  '  Thou  shalt  glorify  me  !'  I  cannot  tell  you  the 
sublime  ideas  with  which  that -passage  fills  me!  The 
majesty  with  which  the  Lord  confers  as  a  favour  the 
power  of  glorifying  Him,  is  most  striking ;  and  as  He  cer- 
tainly knows  the  value  of  His  own  service,  we  must  not 
regret  any  affliction  which  makes  us  go  to  him  to  learn  it. 
I  am  not  yet  very  old,  but  I  have  truly  learnt  that  *  affliction' 
need  not  be  'misfortune,'  for  nothing  can  be  called  that, 
which  brings  us  nearer  to  God — ^the  source  of  happiness ! 
When  it  is  blest  by  Him,  then 

*  Sorrow  teacheth  us  the  truth  of  things 
Which  have  been  hid  beneath  the  crown  of  flowers 
That  gladness  wears/ 

and  we  are  the  better  and  therefore  the  happier  for  it." 

In  a  few  days  Lord  Wentworth  left  Llanaven,  promising 
to  return  when  the  marriage  was  over.  It  was  the  wish  of 
all  that  it  should  be  quite  private,  and  no  one  but  their  near 
neighbours,  and  friends  the  Montagues,  were  invited,  ex- 
cepting Mrs.  Mordaunt  and  Philip,  whom  it  was  thought 
right  to  ask  as  being  Lady  Constance's  nearest  relations. 
Lady  Ashton  also  secretly  wished  that  Philip  should  come 
in  order  to  act  the  part  of  *  father'  in  giving  Lady  Constance 
away  ;  which,  as  it  must  otherwise  naturally  fall  to  Sir  Ro- 
land, she  feared  might  bring  with  it  most  painful  feelings  to 
him.  The  thought  had  never  even  glanced  through  his 
mind,  for  those  who  know  the  reality — the  stem,  inward, 
reality — of  suffering  and  sacrifice,  are  often  wholly  unmoved 
by  the  little  outward  trifles  which  fill  the  anxious  minds  of 
watchful  friends  with  dismay  for  their  sakes  ;  and  many  a 
thing  which  has  been  anticipated  with  terror  by  others, 
passes  over  the  deeply  sorrowing  heart  for  which  thav 
were  in  pain,  like  the  idle  wind ! 

Neither  Mrs.  Mordaunt  nor  Philip,  however,  could  com* 
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lihoiigh  they  wrote  the  kindest  letters  of  regret,  and  congrat* 
iilaAums,  and  Sir  Roland  was  therefore  to  act  the  "  father's" 
part.  He  gave  orders  that  a  rural  feast  should  be  prepared 
lor  all  the  tenants,  and  the  poor  of  the  various  parishes 

aioiind,  and  provided  every  thing  most  liberally  for  it.    Lady 

Aflhton  had  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  this,  thinking 

it  would  be  too  much  for  him,  but  he  said  he  wished  it,  for 

that  he  considered  Henry  as  his  heir,  and  liked  that  his 

maiiiage  should  be  celebrated  accordingly. 
The  tears  sprang  from  Lady  Ashton's  eyes  as  she  received 

tfaia  answer,  but  Sir  Roland  entreated  her  not  to  be  unhappy 

on  his  account. 
^  It  is  not,  my  dear  mother,"  he  said,  "  that  I  determine 

never  to  form  fresh  ties,  but  I  feel  I  never  can  do  so— never ! 

But  I  shall  not  be  unhappy ;  the  busy  never  are  so,  and  I 

ahaQ  find  plenty  to  do." 

The  day  of  the  marriage  at  length  arrived,  and  was  ushered 
in  by  the  ringing  of  bells  from  the  old  church-tower.  The 
church  itself  was  at  no  great  distance,  so  the  drive  was  a 
very  short  one  ;  but  Lady  Ashton  wishing  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  Sir  Roland  going  in  the  same  carriage  with 
JLady  Constance,  proposed  that  she  and  Mrs.  Montague,  and 
the  two  sisters  should  go  in  one  carriage,  and  Sir  Roland, 
his  brother,  and  Captain  Montague  in  another,  and  it  was 
accordingly  so  arranged.  Henry  Ashton  was  excessively 
nervous  and  uncomfortable,  but  Sir  Roland  was  generally 
calm  and  collected,  though  he  looked  deadly  pale ;  and  the 
compression  of  his  lips,  and  slight  contraction  of  his  brow, 
proved  that  his  nature  was  under  strong  constraint.  It  would 
indeed  have  been  an  insupportable  hour  to  him  had  he  not 
been  sustained  by  strength  from  above ;  for  though  we  may 
know  that  we  are  to  lose  what  we  love,  yet  no  previous 
moment  can  compare  with  that  which  actually  tears  it  from 
us.  As  long  as  he  could  remain  silent,  he  was  happy  in 
the  inward  communion  which  he  ceaselessly  maintained  with 
Grod,  but  if  Captain  Montague  or  any  one  else  spoke  to 
him,  his  spirit  seemed  disturbed  from  its  rest,  and  his  man- 
ner became  agitated.  When  they  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the 
churchyard,  their  carriage  being  before  the  other,  he  de- 
scended from  it,  and  was  walking  towards  the  church,  when 
Captain  Montague,  called  to  him  gaily,  daying, 

"  As  you  are  to  act  the  part  of  '  father,'  Sir  Roland,  I  be* 
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Uere  I  ought  to  leave  to  you  the  privilege  of  handing  Lady 
Constance  out." 

"  Oh !  no— no,"  said  Henry,  hurriedly. 

But  Sir  Roland,  warned  by  his  brother's  agitation  to 
maintain  his  own  self-command,  turned  back  and  assisted 
Lady  Constance  from  the  carriage ;  and  then  giving  her  his 
arm,  they  walked  together  along  the  path  to  the  church- 
door.  There  were  children  and  young  women  strewing 
flowers  in  the  way,  according  to  the  custom  in  many  country 
places,  and  the  whole  churchyard  was  thronged  with  the 
tenantry  and  poor  people,  anxious^ to  show  their  respects, 
and  also  wishing  to  gratify  their  own  natural  curiosity.  Sir 
Roland  walked  all  the  way  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  bowing 
to  the  right  and  left,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  continued 
salutations  of  the  people,  while  Lady  Canstance  who  felt  an 
agony  of  heart  for  him  which  made  her  wholly  forget  her- 
self, walked  by  his  side  incapable  of  taking  notice  of  any 
one,  and  trembling  so  as  hardly  to  be  able  to  sustain  herself. 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Montague  and  Lady  Florence  came  next, 
and  the  latter  gaily  smiled  and  bowed  to  all  around,  who 
could  not  but  admire  the  lovely  creature  shining  for^  in  all 
her  bloom  and  animation,  a  perfect  contrast  to  her  pale  and 
silent  companions.  Thoughts  painfully  oppressive  rose  to 
poor  Mrs.  Montague's  mind  as  she  remembered  how  different 
was  her  own  hasty  and  imprudent  marriage,  and  how  great 
the  anxiety  which  followed  it.  and  recollections  somewhat 
similar  also  clouded  her  husband's  brow.  Henry  and  his 
mother  then  followed.  She,  with  her  kind  and  courteous 
manner  seemed  to  acknowledge  individually  every  creature 
in  the  crowded  area,  while  Henry,  pale  with  agitation, 
walked  like  his  brother  bareheaded,  and  bowed  on  all  sides, 
yet  his  troubled  eye  seemed  to  rest  on  no  one.  At  length 
they  all  stood  in  their  places  near  the  communion  table  and 
the  clergyman  began  the  service.  Sir  Roland  mechanically 
took  his  station  by  Lady  Constance  as  he  was  directed  ;  he 
felt  for  a  few  moments  as  in  a  dizzy  dream,  and  took  hold  of 
the  railings  by  which  he  was  standing  to  support  himself: 
but  this  soon  past,  and  his  mind  became  completely  absorbed 
in  silent  earnest  prayer  to  God.  He  lost  all  sense  of  where 
he  was,  saw  no  one,  nor  heard  a  single  word  of  the  service. 
When  the  minister  came  to  the  words — so  accidentally  and 
painfully  appropriate — "  Who  giveth  this  woman  to  be  mar- 
ried to  this  man  ?"  all  those  who  were  there,  excepting  Lady 
Ashton,  Lady  Constance,  and  Henry,  naturally  looked  at  Sir 
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Roland,  but  he  was  unconscious  of  every  tiling  around  him, 
Ilia  mind  being  at  this  moment  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  that 
region,  where  what  we  love  is  never  taken  from  us.  There 
was  a  slight  |>ause,  and  then  even  Henry,  and  his  mother 
turned  their  eyes  to  him — ^the  latter  with  fearful  apprehension. 
The  cessation  of  the  voice  however,  and  the  slight  move- 
ment which  was  made  roused  Sir  Roland,  and  brought  back 
hia  thoughts  to  present  things.  In  returning  to  eanh  how- 
ever, Ms  soul  still  retained  its  heavenly  feelings,  and  when 
the  kind  old  minister — supposing  merely  that  he  was  not 
exactly  aware  of  what  he  had  to  do— repeated  the  question, 
he  looked  on  Henry's  agitated  countenance,  with  a  calm 
smile,  and  taking  Lady  Constance's  hand  in  his,  placed  it  in 
that  of  his  brother's.  Lady  Constance  then  first  burst  into 
tears,  and  Sir  Roland  for  a  moment  became  troubled,  but 
earnestly  lifting  up  his  heart  again  to  God,  the  peace  he 
sought,  returned  to  him. 

As  Henry  and  Lady  Constance  were  going  no  farther  than 
to  Tregaron,  it  was  arranged  that  they  should  set  off  from 
the  church-door,  all  being  anxious  to  avoid  any  unnecessary 
trial  to.  Sir  Roland.  When  the  ceremony  therefore  was 
over,  and  the  business  of  singing,  &c.  was  all  done,  they 
proceeded  'arm-in-arm  together  along  the  crowded  church- 
yard towards  the  gate,  where  Henry's  own  carriage  was 
waiting  to  convey  them  to  their  new  home.  When  they  had 
nearly  reached  it,  Henry  anxiously  turned  round  and  miss- 
ing Sir  Soland,  his  heart  misgave  him,  and  hastily  begging 
the  old  clergyman,  who  was  walking  by  him,  to  give  Con- 
stance his  arm,  he  flew  back  into  the  church  filled  with  un- 
defined alarm.  His  fears  however  were  instantly  relieved 
by  finding  his  brother  well,  but  his  attitude  of  deep  despon- 
dency as  he  stood  resting  his  head  against  a  monument 
which  had  been  erected  to  his  father's  memory,  struck  him 
to  the  very  heart.  He  paused  a  moment  in  the  church  porch, 
unwilling  to  disturb  him,  yet  incapable  of  returning  without 
speaking  to  him ;  but  the  sound  of  his  step  caused  Sir  Ro- 
land to  look  up,  and  on  seeing  him  he  started,  exclaiming, 

"  Henry,  why  are  you  here  ?" 

"  My  dear  brother !"  cried  Henry  advancing  and  vehe- 
mently throwing  his  arms  round  Sir  Roland,  as  he  burst  into 
passionate  tears. 

Sir  Roland  instantly  calmed  at  sight  of  his  brother's  strong 
emotion,  returned  his  warm  embrace,  and  said, 
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^'My  cteap,  dear  Henry,  do  not  give  way  so  much  aor 
grieT©  youraelf  for  me ;  I  may  truly  say  that  I  have  AaX 
peace  which  passeth  understanding,  that  comfort  which  Grod 
alone  can  give  ;  and  though  at  the  moment  of  parting  I  felt 
that  faintness  which  at  times  comes  over  me,  and  which 
made  me  unable  to  follow  you,  yet  that  is  past.  The  sight 
of  our  father's  tomb  has  reminded  me  of  the  troublesome  Ufe 
he  has  quitted,  and  of  the  never-ending  nature  of  that  scene 
of  bliss  he  has  entered.  Do  not  be  anxious  for  nie,  I  am 
happy — ^happy  for  you — and  for  myself." 

^*  Oh !  what  can  I  ever  do  for  you  ?"  exclaimed  Henry. 

"A  great  deal,"  said  Sir  Roland,  with  his  ever-winning 
smile ;  "  you  must  keep,  as  far  as  depends  on  you,  everj 
cloud  from  Constance's  brow,  and  strive  continually  to  in- 
crease in  the  grace  and  love  of  God.  His  blessing  be 
with  you  both.  Now  go,  dear  Henry,"  he  continued,  for 
he  began  to  be  agitated  by  his  brother's  regretful  affection ; 
"  she — they  all  will  be  wailing  for  you ;  go,"  he  continued 
smiling,  "  and  I  will  follow  you." 

Henry  strained  his  hand  once  more  to  his  lips  and  tore 
himself  away,  but  turning  at  the  door  he  seemed  irresolute ; 
until  Sir  Roland  lifting  his  hand,  said  kindly  and  cheer- 
fully, "Not  another  word,"  and  Henry  at  last  left  the 
church  and  hurried  back  again  to  the  carriage,  anxious  if 
possible  to  hide  his  agitation  from  the  eyes  of  those  around. 
It  was  however  quickly  observed,  and  being  naturally  ascri- 
bed to  the  pain  of  separation  from  his  brother  (their  mu- 
tual strong  affection  being  well-known),  it  only  served  to 
heighten  the  interest  of  the  people,  who  were  all  much  at- 
tached both  to  him  and  Sir  Roland.  The  sight  too  of  his 
naval  uniform,  and  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Montague  brought 
back  to  their  minds  the  remembrance  of  his  gallant  conduct 
at  the  time  of  the  wreck,  and  aided  in  exciting  their  feelings 
to  the  utmost  pitch  ;  still — amid  the  tears  of  many — loud  ex- 
pressions of  good-will,  and  of  kind  leave-taking  sounded  on 
all  sides,  ending  at  last  in  one  simuhaneous  and  universal 
cheer.  Henry  turned  round  and  acknowledged  it  with  his 
usual  open,  and  frank  manner,  while  the  tear  that  started 
afresh  in  his  eye,  was  of  a  nature  far  different  from  that 
which  had  last  dimmed  it. 

Lady  Ashton  had  been  very  uneasy  during  his  absence, 
but  not  liking  to  follow  him,  had  endeavoured  to  occupy  the 
•attention  of  those  immediately  around,  by  kind  inquiries  and 
observations  ;  and  Lady  Florence,  broken-hearted  at  parting 
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iwitfa  Imt  sister,  liad  eatered  the  carriage  after  her,  oecnpy- 
ing  the  seat  that  was  waiting  for  Henrf,  and  mingling  tears 
ai3  kisses,  with  her  last  farewells.  At  length  however  she 
'  descended,  and  Henry  after  shaking  hands  with  those  around 
him,  and  turning  to  acknowledge  a  fresh  burst  of  cheering^ 
got  into  the  carriage,  which  immediately  drove  off. 

Sir  Roland  then  left  the  church,  and  at  the  sight  of  ont 
who  had  so  long  been  to  them  all  that  master  and  landlord 
could  be,  the  already  excited  enthusiasm  of  the  people  burst 
finth  tenfold,  and  cheer  after  cheer  rent  the  air,  as  he  passed 
amongst  them.  He  acknowledged  their  friendly  greeting, 
smiling  kindly,  though  tit  times  with  a  quivering  lip,  and  then 
ibflowed  his  mother  and  the  rest  of  the  party  into  the  car- 
riage ;  but  turning  round  on  the  step,  he  said,  in  his  pecu- 
ittriy  pleasing  manner,  that  he  hoped  soon  to  see  all  who 
were  there,  at  Llanaven,  and  that  not  one  of  them  must  be 
missing ;  and  the  carriage  then  drove  oft*  amid  the  renewed 
cheers  of  the  people. 

When  arrived  at  home.  Sir  Roland  felt  quite  unequal  to 
sustaining  the  burden  of  conversation,  and  soon  left  the  draw- 
ing-room, hoping  to  find  that  ease  when  alone  which  ho  was 
vuble  to  obtain  while  with  others.  But  peace  seemed  for  a 
time  to  fty  from  him.  He  had  thought  that  when  all  was 
over,  he  should  be  at  rest ;  but  he  now  found  that  of  all  the 
bonrs  of  his  life  (excepting  perhaps  the  very  first  of  his  bit- 
ter affliction),  this  was  by  far  the  most  overpowering.  It  is 
said  that  the  moment  of  death  is  not  so  trying  to  the  survi- 
Tors,  as  the  day  when  all  that  remains  of  that  which  has 
been  so  dear  is  finally  shut  from  their  eyes  ;  and  so  it  was 
■ow  with  Sir  Roland.  Lady  Constance  had  been  virtually 
lost  to  him  for  months,  and  he  had  learnt  to  accustom  him- 
self to  that  thought ;  but  he  bad  never  realized  what  it  would 
be  when  she  was  actually  gone  ;  when  he  should  wander 
firom  room  to  room  and  never  hear  her  voice — roam  over 
cliff  and  shore,  through  garden,  woods  and  glades,  and  never 
meet  her,  or  see  the  trace  of  her  foot!  Yet  thus  it  must  be 
through  life  fear  him.  A  visitor  indeed  she  might  be,  but  an 
mmate,  never  more — ^never  while  he  lived  would  his  home 
again  be  her  home ! 

He  wandered  about  bewildered  with  a  feeling,  as  of  some- 
tiling  lost,  for  which  he  mustjpok  in  vain — but  scarcely  able 
to  define  the  cause  of  the  vacant  dreariness  within  him.  He 
ooold  not  at  that  moment  look  iip  to  God,  his  heart  was  fix- 
ed eenhwaxd^^-and  he  was  most  deeolate!    At  length  thi6 
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deadly  dreamy  misery  seemed  to  pass,  and  the  full  sense  of 
his  loss  rushed  overwhelmingly  over  him.  His  spirits  sank 
beneath  it;  but  when  that  alorm  was  past,  he  was  relieved, 
and  his  heart  again  lifted  itself  to  God. 

Henry  too — he  was  gone  !  gone  from  the  home  of  which 
he  had  so  oftea  been  the  life  and  joy,  to  form  a  new  home 
for  himself!  gone — la  exchange  the  thoughtless  freedom  of 
his  boyish  days,  for  the  cares,  and  deeper  duties  of  maturer 
life. 

"  Yet  still  it  is  but  for  a  time,"  thought  Sir  Roland, 
"  and  then  all  is  peace.  Yes,  all  must  be  peace,"  he  ex- 
claimed, looking  up  to  Heaven,  "if  God  is  faithfully  fol- 
lowed. It  is  only  when  withdrawing  our  gaze  from  Him 
and  looking  to  the  troubles  around  us,  that  our  faith  falls, 
and  we  feel  sinking  in  the  bitter,  bitter  waves  of  this  stormy 
life." 

The  rural  party,  consisting  of  many  hundreds,  were  as- 
sembled by  two  o'clock  in  the  park  at  Llanaveu,  and  Sir  Ko- 
land  went  amongst  them,  exentng  himself  to  the  utmost  to 
be  cheerful,  lest  he  should  damp  the  general  festivity  by  thn 
appearance  of  gloom  on  his  own  counlenance.  He  sue 
ceeded  in  a  great  degree,  but  was  not  a  little  relieved  when 
Lord  Wentworth  (who  at  his  own  earnest  entreaty  was  to 
return  immediately  at)er  the  marriage  was  concluded)  made 
his  appearance.  He  instantly  resigned  his  chair  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  where  his  priacipal  tenants  were  assembled,  to 
him,  and  after  addressing  a  few  words  to  tbem,  he  introdu- 
ced Lord  WenTwortli  aa  his  particular  friend,  and  one  who 
was  much  more  fitted  than  he  was  to  do  the  honours  of  the 
feast  to  them,  and  then  retired  amid  loud  and  reiterated 
cheers. 

He  felt  it  impossible  to  talk  on  ordinary  aubjocts,  sod 
dreading  lest  his  absence  of  mind  should  be  observed,  he 
would  not  return  to  the  rest  of  the  party,  but  strolled  by 
himself  for  some  time,  and  &t  length  descended  to  the  shore, 
but  finding  that  this  listless  mood  was  not  calculated  to 
etrengthen  bis  powers  of  endurance,  he  walked  on  at  a 
quicker  pace  towards  Carncombe,  determining  to  visit  tho 
old  and  infirm  of  the  village  who  bad  not  been  able  to  ratna 
to  the  least.  It  was  a  great^ffort  to  him  to  approach  tlie 
spot  where  so  many  trials  had  been  his,  and  where  he  hid 
not  been  since  the  dme  when  his  mind  was  completely  ores* 
whelmed  under  its  first  sudden  stroke.     He  passed  ii,  how^fl 
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eTer,  and  was  enabled  to  thank  God  for  the  comparatiye  ease 
and  support  which  he  then  enjoyed.  He  went  to  see  all 
who  remained  in  the  village,  and  found  subject  of  gratitude 
in  every  visit.  The  presents  which  he  liberally  bestowed 
on  the  occasion,  cheered  the  hearts  of  all,  and  made  him 
feel,  while  witnessing  their  pleasure,  that  it  is  '*  more  bless- 
ed to  give  than  to  receive,"  while  the  words  of  faith  and 
tmat  which  he  spoke,  animated  the  flagging  spirits  of  the 
suffering,  and  made  them  partakers  of  that  '*  cdmfort  where- 
with he  himself  was  comforted  of  God." 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

"  ThoU|  O  Spirit,  that  dost  prefer, 
Before  all  temples,  th'  upright  heart  and  pure." 

MiLTOM. 

**  Every  day  is  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Lord,  and  bears  upon  its 
golden  hours  this  inscription,  '  Holiness  to  the  Lord.' " 

Rev.  C.  B.  Taylor. 

A  FEW  months  after  the  marriage  had  taken  place,  Sir 
Roland  entered  into  Parliament,  and  his  hands  were  then 
full  of  business,  though  of  a  kind  particularly  disagreeable 
to  him ;  for  it  brought  him  in  continual  contact  with  many 
whose  actions,  conversation,  and  principles  were  wholly  re- 
pugnant to  him  ;  and  the  business  itself  was  often  carried 
on  in  a  manner  and  spirit  as  revolting  to  him  as  his  former 
experience  of  diplomatic  proceedings  had  been.  Still  there 
were  some  who  had  honesty,  and  a  few,  though  very  few, 
who  had  religious  feeling,  and  with  those,  whether  of  his 
own  party  or  not,  he  chiefly  associated ;  avoiding  the  society 
of  the  others  as  far  as  courtesy  and  public  duty  would  permit, 
and  continually  praying  when  forced  to  be  with  them,  that  at 
least,  if  he  could  be  of  no  use  to  them,  he  might  be  preserv- 
ed from  the  contamination  of  their  conversation,  and  the 
corruption  of  their  principles.  Ever  delighted  to  return  to 
Llanaven,  he  frequently  collected  around  him  there,  those 
whom  he  most  valued  in  life.  Visits  were  continually  ex- 
changed between  the  inmates  of  that  place  and  Tregaron, 
from  participating  in  which  he  never  shrank,  and  the  great 

23* 
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t&aU  he  made  to  master  bimself,  enabled  him  to  feel  that 
the  pain  of  such  meetings  gradually  decreased,  while  Hen- 
ry's happiness  with  Lady  Constance  was  a  never-failing 
souree  of  joy  to  his  heart.  He  was  still,  however,  con- 
scious that  they  themselves  were  not  wholly  at  their  ease 
with  him,  and  that  they  did  not  like  to  shew  the  happiness 
they  ^oyed  with  each  other  for  fear  of  paining  him.  But 
he  trusted  that  in  time  that  restraint  would  wear  off,  and 
thait  (hey  would  learn  rightly  to  understand  his  feelings. 

Time  sped  on,  but  the  loaves  of  another  summer  had  nof 
yet  fully  clothed  the  trees  at  Llanaven,'when  the  bells  of  the 
church  were  again  ringing  out  their  cheerful  peals  ;  and  this 
time,  for  the  birth  of  one,  who  Sir  Roland  felt  was  destined 
to  be  the  heir  of  all  his  possessions. 

Lady  Ashton  and  Lady  Florence  had  been  staying  some 
time  at  Tregaron ;  and  Sir  Roland,  taking  advantage  of  a 
time  when  there  was  but  little  to  be  done  in  the  House,  had 
run  down  to  Llanaven,  being  too  anxious  to  remain  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  his  happiness  was  unspeakable  when  he  heard  the 
joyful  news.  It  was  early  in  the  morning  that  it  reached 
him,  and  he  instantly  wrote  to  his  brother  in  terms  of  the 
deepest  feeling,  and  desiring  every  thing  that  was  kind  to  be 
said  from  him  to  Lady  Constance. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  Henry,'*  he  added,  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  letter,  "  as  you  are  blessed  with  every  thing  which 
can  make  your  heart  happy,  I  entreat  you  to  let  me  partake 
your  happiness  with  you.  1  have  ever  seen  that  you  and  Con- 
stance have  feared  to  shew  your  mutual  affection,  and  to  let 
your  joyful  spirits  have  their  way  before  me,  thinking  in  your 
kind  hearts  that  it  might  pain  me.  But  such  would  not  be 
the  case.  I  should  be  a  thousand  times  happier,  if  I  felt 
that  I  was  no  check  upon  you,  and  if  you  would  let  all  the 
expression  of  your  feelings  flow  out  before  me.  Now,  at 
this  most  joyful  moment,  I  ask  this  of  your  friendship ;  think 
of  me,  not  at  all ;  but  let  me  be  to  you  as  one  whose  attach- 
ment you  know  to  be  strong  and  sincere,  and  do  you  be  to 
me  as  affectionate  friends.  Let  me  see  the  full  delight  of 
your  hearts  in  each  other,  and  in  this  new  claimant  on  your 
affections,  and  then  I  shall  be  happy." 

He  despatched  this  letter,  and  desired  the  servant  to  re- 
turn as  soon  as  possible,  to  let  him  know  how  all  went  on, 
and  then  proceeded  to  give  orders  to  his  steward  for  prep- 
arations for  another  great  day  of  rejoicing  amongst  the  people. 
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As  be  was  returning  home  after  a  long  walk,  he  saw  sooitf 
one  riding  np  to  the  house  at  full  speed,  and  was  alarmed  lest 
any  ill  news  might  be  arriving.  But  the  next  moment  he 
perceived  that  it  was  Henry  himself,  who,  on  seeiag  him^ 
threw  himself  off  his  horse,  and  giving  the  reins  to  the  ser^ 
Tant,  bounded  down  the  green  slope  to  meet  him.  He  had 
scarcely  read  Sir  Roland's  letter,  before  he  ordered  his  horse 
to  ride  over  to  Llanaven  ;  and  with  that  delicacy  of  feeling 
which  was  so  singularly  blended  in  him  with  habitual  reck- 
lessness of  action,  he  insisted  upon  his  coming  back  with  hie; 
directly  to  Tregaron ;  and  without  making  the  slightest  al- 
lusion to  the  latter  part  of  his  letter,  he  immediately  adopted 
the  spirit  of  it,  and  spoke  with  the  fullest  and  most  opea 
delight  of  all  his  happiness.  Sir  Roland  was  easily  per- 
suaded to  accompany  him  back,  and  ordering  the  carriage 
they  set  off  together,  leaving  the  horses  to  follow.  Henry 
dilated  ceaselessly  during  the  drive  on  the  excessive  joy  he 
felt,  a  joy  which  any  one  who  has  been  in  his  situation,  and 
is  blest  with  feelings  like  his,  will  well  understand ;  and  Sir 
Roland  entered  with  the  warmest  sympathy  into  his  enjoy- 
ment, asking  a  hundred  questions  about  the  new  comer,  and 
about  every  thing  in  which  Henry  was  concerned. 

Lady  Ashton  was  surprised  and  delighted  at  seeing  Sir 
Roland  arrive,  with  his  brother  ;  he  himself  felt  most  happy 
that  he  had  come. 

After  he  had  sat  some  time  in  the  drawing-room,  Henry 
came  in,  saying,  that  he  must  go  up  with  him  to  see  the 
baby.  He  rose  and  followed  him,  but  it  was  with  a  strange 
confusion  of  heart  that  he  entered  the  room  where  the  infant  lay 
asleep.  In  former  days  the  thoughts  of  having  children  of  his 
own,  to  watch  over,  and  love,  and  bring  up  in  the  ways  of  God, 
had  ever  been  most  delightful  to  him :  now,  that  prospect 
he  felt  was  shut  out  for  ever,  and  it  was  impossible  but  that 
some  natural  regrets  should  struggle  in  his  breast.  But 
when  he  saw  this  child  of  his  brother,  l3dng  in  its  peaceful 
slumber,  he  felt  he  was  no  longer  childless,  but  that  this 
little  one  would  be  to  him  as  his  own. 

He  was  forced  in  a  short  time  to  return  to  town,  but  as 
soon  as  he  could  possibly  escapb,  he  came  back  to  Llanaven. 
His  intercourse  with  Tregaron  was  now,  indeed,  all  he  could 
have  wished  it.  Lady  Constance  was  perfectly  recovered 
and  determined  as  much  as  possible  to  follow  Henry's  ex  • 
ample  in  the  freedom  of  her  intercourse  with  Sir  Roland 
tnd  he  soon  found  the  difference  of  their  manner  towards 
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him,  which  enabled  him  to  enter  into  all  their  enjoyments; 
especially  the  unbounded  affection  they  felt  for  their  child. 

When  the  little  creature,  who  was  named  after  him,  was 
old  enough  to  be  trusted  alone  to  his  care,  he  would  walk 
about  with  him  in  his  arms  for  hours  in  the  day  ;  and  when 
about  a  year  and  a  half  after,  Lady  Constance's  happiness 
was  further  increased  by  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  he  often 
beggisd  that  her  boy  might  be  left  at  Llanaven,  and  delighted 
in  having  him  with  him  almost  all  the  day.  He  would  fain 
have  adopted  him  entirely ;  but  he  felt  that  even  if  the  parenCa 
would  have  consented,  it  would  be  a  great  evil  to  separate 
the  child  from  its  natural  protectors,  and  though  perhaps 
Henry  and  Lady  Constance  might  have  yielded  to  his  wish, 
out  of  their  great  consideration  for  him,  yet  he  knew  it  would 
be  a  terrible  sacrifice  to  them.  He  felt  for  the  boy,  how- 
ever, completely  as  if  he  had  been  his  own,  and  his  heart 
once  more  expanded  under  the  power  of  devoted  love. 

Many  friends  he  had  too,  whose  visits  were  very  pleasant 
to  him.    His  uncle,  who,  fatigued  with  the  cares  of  business, 

had  resigned  his  post  at ,  often  came  to  stay  with  him; 

and  through  all  his  raillery,  Sir  Roland  was  thankful  to  per- 
ceive that  his  mind  opened  more  and  more  to  the  power  of 
trufh ;  and  that  nothing  seemed  to  make  him  so  happy  as 
conversing  with  him  or  Lady  Ashton  on  the  subjects  of 
everlasting  life.  The  Montagues  still  remained  at  Cam- 
combe,  and  were  ever  welcome.  Philip  Mordaunt  was  mar- 
ried, but  he  still  retained  his  affection  for  Lady  Constance, 
and  frequently  came  down  with  his  young  and  pleasing  wife 
to  see  her ;  and  Sir  Roland  found  him  a  most  agreeable 
companion ;  and  one  whose  mind  was  much  awakened  to 
the  importance  of  spiritual  things.  Mrs.  Mordaunt,  too, 
wholly  cured  of  her  horror  of  "  Methodist,"  confessed  that 
at  Llanaven  and  Tregaron,  at  least,  the  service  and  love  of 
God  seemed  "  ways  of  happiness  and  paths  of  peace." 

But  of  all  the  acquaintances  and  friends  of  their  later 
years,  no  one  was  so  welcome  at  both  houses  as  Lady 
Stanmore.  Her  heart  first  aroused  by  Sir  Roland,  and  af- 
terwards further  enlightened  by  Lady  Constance,  felt  no 
rest  till  she  was  able  fully  to'  admit  the  light  of  divine  truth  ; 
she  long  and  fondly  clung  to  the  world,  and  resisted  the  con- 
victions of  her  own  conscience  ;  but  God's  mercy  was  great- 
er than  her  unfaithfulness,  and  finally  triumphed  over  it. 
From  the  time  of  Lady  Constance's  marriage,  she  and  Lord 
Stanmore  had  paid  frequent  visits  both  to  her  and  to  Sir  Ro- 
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land ;  but  it  was  the  sustaining  power  of  heavenly  grace,  as 
shewn  so  wonderfully  in  the  latter,  that  at  last  overcame  the 
resistance  of  her  heart. 

She  had  suspected  when  first  she  met  Lady  Constance  in 
London,  that  there  was  some  attachment  between  her  and 
Sir  Roland ;  and  in  staying  at  Tregaron,  soon  after  Lady 
Constance's  marriage,  she  playfully  spoke  of  the  *'  mistake" 
under  which  she  had  laboured.  The  distress  which  this  un-* 
expected  allusion  gave  Lady  Constance,  escaped  her  eye  at 
first,  and  she  continued, — 

"  But  it  is  impossible  that  either  you  or  he  could  love  in 
▼ain,  so  I  must  give  up  considering  myself  a  '  witch'  for  the 
future ;  but  I  certainly  thought  I  had  discovered  the  clue  to 
the  secret  of  his  indifference  to  the  m^ny  who  would  gladly 

have  received  his  attentions  at .     A  certain  expression 

of  trouble  on  your  countenance  when  first  I  mentioned  the 
subject  in  town,  made  me  fancy  that  you  must  have  been 
the  object  for  which  he  was  willing  to  give  up  all  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  certain  tears  also  which  started  from  your 
eyes  when  I  repeated  some  words  of  his  that  same  night, 
made  me  imagine  that  his  image  was  not  an  unwelcome  one 
to  you." 

Lady  Constance  had  turned  her  head  away,  apparently  to 
look  out  of  a  window  by  which  she  was  sitting,  but  in  fact 
to  hide  the  emotion  which  Lady  Stanmore's  words  produced. 
The  thought  of  Sir  Roland's  attachment  was  ever  most  griev- 
ous to  her,  and  though  she  saw  with  thankfulness  how  much 
he  had  been  able  to  overcome  his  feelings,  yet  she  knew 
him  too  well  to  imagine  that  an  affection  such  as  his  had 
been  for  her,  could  so  easily  be  overcome,  or  the  sorrow  of 
its  disappointment  so  soon  be  made  to  pass  away.  She  could 
not  answer  the  observation  which  had  been  made,  or  stem 
back  the  tears  which  started  into  her  eyes.  Lady  Stan- 
more  saw  them  fall,  and  kindly  said, — 

"  I  am  sorry  I  have  grieved  you,  dear  Lady  Constance,  by 
my  thoughtlessness,  for  I  now  fear  I  was  wrong  again,  and 
that  there  must  have  been  something  formerly,  which  it  now 
gives  you  pain  to  think  of.  It  could  not  have  been  you  who 
were  not  loved,  or  you  would  not  now  be  bearing  his  name, 
through  another  ;  but  is  it  possible  that  he  could  have  been 
unaccepted  where  he  wished  to  please  ?  How  could  you 
not  like  him  ?" 

Lady  Constance  answered  only  by.  pointing  with  her  hand 
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out  of  the  window  to  Henry,  who  had  just  ocme  in  8i|^- 
walking  with  Lord  Stanmore. 

"I  understand  you,"  said  Lady  Stanmore,  smiling,  but 
shaking  her  head  ;  "  yet  I  cannot  quite  forgive  you.     Your 
husband  is  certainly  very  charming,  but  to  refuse  Sir  Roland^ 
it  must  have  required  the  heart  of  a  tigress  !" 

Lady  Constance  was  exceedingly  distressed,  for  she  woiilj^ 
not  willingly  have  had  Sir  Roland's  feelings  made  known  *%o 
any  human  being,  and  she  felt  that  her  own  want  of  s^^f. 
command  had,  though  most  unintentionally,  revealed  th^-m. 
She  sat  silent  for  some  time,  uncertain  what  to  say,  bu^^  at 
length  she  reflected  that  Lady  Stanmore  was  now  awar»  of 
Sir  Roland's  affection,  and  she  determined  therefore  that  ^^e 
should  be  made  acquainted  also  with  his  nobleness.  Aft^ra 
short  struggle  with  herself  she  began  : — 

"  My  dear  Lady  Stanmore,  I  have  foolishly,  by  my  weak- 
ness, revealed  that  which  I  had  wished  should  never  hare 
been  known  or  suspected  by  any  one ;  but  let  me  implore 
you,  never  to  let  this  subject  pass  your  lips — not  even  to 
Lord  Stanmore.  It  would  distress  me  beyond  measure  that 
Roland's  feelings  should  be  made  known.  But  as  you  have 
guessed  them,  you  shall  know  how  he  has  borne  and  acted 
under  all  he  has  had  to  endure." 

She  then  informed  Lady  Stanmore  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  her  hasty  engagement  had  been  formed  and 
broken,  and  how  incomparably  Sir  Roland  had  acted  through- 
out the  whole. 

Lady  Stanmore  was  much  touched,  and  expressed  her  sur- 
prise at  his  being  able  to  command,  and  subdue  himself  suf- 
ficiently to  appear  to  take  pleasure  in  his  brother's  happi- 
ness. 

"Appear!"  exclaimed  Lady  Constance,  "he  does  take 
pleasure  in  it,  for  it  is  his  own  work.  He  released  me,  un- 
asked, from  my  fatal  promise ;  he  urged — entreated  me  to 
marry  Henry;  and  to  him  it  is  that  I  owe  the  means  of  do- 
ing so,  for  we  were  both  poor,  and  it  was  Sir  Roland  who 
gave  this  place  and  almost  all  the  fortune  we  have  to  Hen- 
ry," and  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and  burst  into 
tears. 

Lady  Stanmore  was  speechless — she  seemed  suffocating. 
In  addition  to  the  touching  sentiments  of  extreme  admiration 
which  she  felt  at  Sir  Roland's  conduct,  an  overpowering 
sense  of  the  nature  and  value  of  godly  principles,  and  spir- 
itual feelings,  oppressed  her  heart.     She  felt  there  must  be 
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^  leality  in  religioiii  which  she  would  never  fully  admit  be- 
fore, and  her  soul  humbled,  yet  elevated,  lifted  itself  up  in 
ulent  prayer  that  she  too  might  become  a  redeemed  and  de- 
moted servant  of  God.  After  saying  a  few  kind  and  grateful 
^ords  to  Lady  Constance  in  return  for  the  confidence  she 
W  shewn  her,  and  which  she  assmred  her  should  never  be 
betrayed,  and  expressing,  though  but  faintly,  her  sense  of 
^  nobleness  of  Sir  Roland's  conduct,  she  retired  into  her 
Own  room,  and  there  did  she  fervently,  on  her  knees,  im- 
plore the  blessing  and  forgiveness  of  Giod  for  the  long  rebel- 
lion of  her  heart ;  entreating  him  to  put  His  Spirit  within 
«^er,  and  to  make  her  wholly  His. 

From  that  time  the  change  in  her  was  evident  to  all,  her 
^Utnral  amiability,  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  Christianity,  made 
lier  indeed  a  delightful  creature.  The  void  in  her  heart, 
Vhich  had  so  long  made  her  restless  and  uneasy,  was  filled ; 
uid  loving  and  beloved,  she  was  a  blessing  to  all  who  knew 
her. 

Mr.  St.  Clair,  returning  to  England,  gladly  accepted  an 
mvitation  to  visit  Henry  Ashton  at  Tregaron,  and  was  de-f 
lighted  to  find  him  so  different  a  being,  both  in  health  and 
spirits  from  what  he  was  when  last  he  parted  from  him. 
Henry's  gratitude  and  attachment  to  him  were  very  great, 
and  Sir  Roland  was  truly  glad  to  form  a  friendship  with  one, 
to  whom,  for  his  brother's  sake,  he  felt  so  much  indebted. 
Mr.  Singleton  also  paid  frequent  and  ever-welcome  visita 
to  Uanaven,  and  Lord  Wentworth  was  almost  continually 
there. 

Sir  Roland,  after  a  time  began  to  suspect  that  it  was  not 
only  for  his  sake,  that  his  friend  shewed  so  much  indifierence 
to  his  own  fine  property  in  Dorsetshire,  but  that  there  was 
some  greater  attraction  which  drew  him  so  often  to  Llana- 
ven.  Lady  Florence  was  now  near  eighteen,  very  lovely 
and  very  lively,  and  Sir  Roland  could  not  but  perceive  that 
Lord  Wentworth  was  much  attached  to  her.  He  did  noC 
feel  equal  confidence,  however,  in  her  feeling  towards  him, 
and  anxious  that  his  friend  should  avoid  the  fate  that  had 
been  so  harrowing  to  him,  he  determined  to  speak  to  him, 
and  entreat  him  to  be  sure  of  the  grounds  of  his  hope,  be- 
fore he  ventured  all  his  happiness  on  so  young  a  creature. 

Lord  Wentworth  was  not  handsome,  but  his  animated  look, 
and  bright  quick  eye,  gave  a  most  pleasing  expression  to  his 
countenance ;  and  the  amiability  of  his  £sposition,  and  hia 
high  principle,  made  Sir  Roland  feel  confident  that  if  Lady 
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Florence   really  liked  him,  he  would  omit  nothing  in  his 
power  to  make  her  happy. 

"  Da  you  not  think  Florence  very  lovely  ?**  he  said  to  him 
one  day. 

"  Very,"  answered  Lord  Wentworth. 

"  I  rather  wished  to  speak  to  you  about  her,"  said  Sir 
Roland. 

"  About  her  ?  You !"  exclaimed  Lord  Wentworth  in  great 
alarm,  "  Ashton,  you  do  not  mean — ^you  are  not ^ 

"  Me  ?  Oh !  no,"  replied  Sir  Roland,  with  a  sad  smild. 
'*  No,  Wentworth,  my  heart  is  shut  to  that  sort  of  thing. 
But  1  have  thought  that  1  perceived  that  yours  was  not,  and 
I  would  entreat  you  to  be  sure  that  you  have  good  reason 
for  hope  before  you  let  your  feelings  get  too  much  entan- 
gled. I  have  no  right  to  ask  your  confidence,  but  only 
wish  that  my  fate  may  be  a  warning  to  you.  I  do  not  say, 
'  Love  not,'  far  from  it ;  I  would  say, '  Love,'  but  take  care 
that  your  love  is  returned." 

"  I  have  taken  care  of  that,"  said  Lord  Wentworth,  smi- 
ing  with  a  heightened  colour,  '*  and  was  wishing  to  speak 
to  you  on  the  subject,  when  your  question  came  out  and  ter- 
rified me  so  much." 

"  Why  *  terrified  you,'  if  your  heart  was  at  rest  ?"  asked 
Sir  Roland. 

"  A  deadly  fear  seized  me,  that  you  might,  without  my  per- 
ceiving it — have " 

"  Oh !  no.  I  see  that  she  is  lovely,  and  know  that  she  is 
good,  but  my  heart  can  never,  I  feel,  be  roused  to  any  thing 
of  that  kind  again.  But  how  have  you  ascertained  that  your 
feelings  are  returned  ?" 

"  By  asking  her,"  replied  Lord  Wentworth,  quietly. 
*  That  is  good  authority,  certainly,"  said  Sir  Roland,  laugh- 
ing, "  and  I  am  truly  happy  that  you  have  such  to  go  upon. 
And  have  you  really  settled  it  all  with  her  ?     I  am  so  thank- 
ful !  for  my  heart  has  often  trembled  for  you  lately." 

"  Mine  has,  I  know,  many  a  time  trembled  for  itself," 
said  Lord  Wentworth,  "  till  at  last  I  thought  it  would  be 
best  to  put  an  end  to  doubt,  one  way  or  another,  and  so  I 
spoke  to  her  to-day,  and  feel  very  happy  now." 

"  I  suppose  you  do,"  said  Sir  Roland,  amused  at  the  ab- 
surdly quiet  manner  which  Lord  Wentworth  chose  to  as- 
sume. "  I  dare  say  you  preferred  receiving  a  favourable  an- 
swer to  having  a  refusal.      Well,  I  am  very  thankful, — very 
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thaakiiil !"  he  added,  though  a  shade  of  sadness  settled  on 
his  countenance  as  he  spoke. 

*'  Ashton,  will  you  let  me  speak  one  word  to  you  ?"  ez- 
daimed  Lord  Wentworth,  suddenly,  dropping  his  affected 
simplicity  and  apathy,  and  resuming  his  natural,  animated 
manner. 

'<  A  thousand,  if  you  like  it." 
"  But  it  is  about  yourself." 

**  About  me  !"  said  Sir  Roland.  **  There  is  not  much  to 
be  said  about  me  ;  but  say  whatever  you  like." 

"  I  hardly  know  how  to  speak ;  but  what  I  want  to  say 
iSf  that  I  wish  so  much  that  you  would  give  up  the  determi- 
nation never  to — ^form  any  new  ties — ^never,  in  short — to 
marry.  I  cannot  think  it  right  that  one  so  young  should 
make  such  a  resolution.  Your  heart  is  formed  for  affec- 
tion,  and  you  should  cultivate  it.  I  know  you  will  for- 
give me,  but  it  makes  me  unhappy  to  think  that  you  should 
cot  yourself  off  from  the  best  joys  of  life,  by  a  too  clinging 
regard  to  what  is  past.  I  know  you  love  many,  and  spe- 
cially that  thing,"  he  added,  pointing  playfully  to  Henry 
Ashton's  boy,  who  was,  as  usual,  sitting  on  Sir  Roland's 
knee  ;  "  but  it  is  not  like  having  things  of  your  own." 

Sir  Roland  unconsciously  raised  the  child  in  his  arms  as 
Lord  Wentworth  spoke,  with  a  love  scarcely  less  thrilling 
than  that  of  a  parent. 

"  You  are  wrong,  Wentworth,"  he  said,  "  in  thinking  I 
have  determined  never  to  marry.  It  is  not  so ;  but  I  do  not 
feel  that  I  could.  The  strong  efforts  I  have  made  to  detach 
my  thoughts  from  the  world — for  she  was  the  world  to  me — 
seem  to  have  rendered  me  incapable  of  ever  loving  devo- 
tedly again,  and  without  that  I  could  not  marry.  I  did  not 
think,  indeed,  that  I  could  ever  again  have  felt  such  love  for 
any  living  being  as  I  do  for  this  tiny  thing ;"  and  he  pressed 
his  lip  repeatedly  to  the  child's  soft  velvet  ch^ek.  ''  So  in 
time  I  may  feel  other  affections  steal  upon  me :  but  I 
doubt  it.  However,  do  not  be  troubled  for  me ;  I  am  hap- 
pier than  I  can  express ;  and  with  a  far  more  stable  happi- 
ness than  I  ever  enjoyed  before,  because  my  hope  now  can- 
not fail,  and  the  more  the  tempest  blows  the  closer  does  the 
refuge  seem  to  me.  If  it  is  a  daily  conflict,  it  is,  through 
Christ,  a  daily  victory.  *  In  the  world  ye  shall  have  trib- 
ulation,' He  says,  '  but  be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  overcome 
the  world.'  Both  these  truths  I  have  experienced,  and  I 
VOL.  II.  24 
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Itoow  that  they  ure  truths.     Earth  is  not  the  home  cS  hapn 
piness,  for  Satan  is  the  prince  of  this  world. 

*  Grief 

Stands  symbol  of  our  faith,  and  it  shall  last 

As  long  as  man  is  mortal,  and  unhappy. 
J  The  gay  at  heart  may  wander  to  the  skies, 

I  And  harps  may  there  be  found  them,  and  the  branch 

Of  palm  be  put  into  their  hands : — on  earth 

We  know  them  not ; — ^no  votary  of  our  faith| 

Till  he  has  dropped  his  tears  into  the  stream, 

Tastes  of  its  sweetness.' " 

"  Yet  no  one  ever  tasted  the  sweetness  of  that  stream 
more  than  you  did,  even  before  your  heavy  trial  came,"  said 
Lord  Wentworth. 

^  Nothing  like  what  I  have  done  since — oh !  nothing  like 
it !"  exclaimed  Sir  Soland ;  "  then — it  was  the  best  of  my 
blessings ;  now — ic  seems  the  only  one — so  comj^etely  does 
it  swallow  up  all  others.  No,  Wentworth,  I  can  add  my 
testimony  to  that  of  Hemett,  where  he  says" — and  reaching 
down  the  book  from  the  shelf,  he  read — ^**  *  Man  may  be  dis- 
iqppointed  in  his  greatest  hopes  in  life,  without  on  that  ac- 
count becoming  unhappy.  I  have  long  suspected,  and  am 
daily  more  and  more,  by  the  course  of  the  world,  and  through 
my  own  daily  experience,  convinced  that  there  is  no  other 
actual  misfortune,  except  this  only — not  to  have  God  for  our 
Friend.' " 


THE    END. 
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quarto  volumes,  in  handsome  style,  with  a  large  number  of  very  fine  engravings,  il« 
liistrating  scenes,  manners  and  customs,  in  the  fieathen  world  ;  and  we  desire  to  call 
the  attention  of  those  interested  in  missions  to  this  publication.  It  is  the  most  extea 
sive  and  complete  history  of  missions  which  has  been  prepared,  and  contains  a  mass 
of  important  and  interesting  information,  which  would  not  be  readily  found  else- 
where. For  tifiimily  book,  one  to  which  the  children  will  revort  to  find  striking 
facts  and  interesting  narratives,  and  for  the  clergyman,  who  wishes  to  have  a  store- 
hou}^  to  which  he  may  always  refer  for  valuable  materials,  these  volumes  will  b* 
found  most  happily  adapted.** — Advocate, 

THE  BRITISH  PULPIT. 

Consisting  of  Discourses  by  the  most  eminent  living  divines,  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland;  accompanied  with  Pulpit  Sketches.  By  the 
Rev.  W.  Suddards,  rector  of  Grace  Church,  Philadelphia.  2  vols. 
8vo.     Price  $2  50. 

M  The  sermons  may  be  regrarded  as  among  the  very  best  specimens  of  the  modem 
British  pulpit;  and  indeed  the  work  includes  almost  every  disitiuguishod  name  to  be 
found  in  any  of  the  Evangelical  denominations  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  of  course  per- 
vaded by  a  great  variety  of  tai$te  and  talent,  and  i»  for  this  very  reason  the  better 
adapted  to  gain  extensive  circulation  and  to  be  eminently  useful." — Argut, 

CONNECTION  OF 
SAORED    AND    PROFANE    HISTORY. 

Being  a  Review  of  the  principal  Events  in  the  World,  as  they  bear  upon 
the  state  of  Religion,  from  the  close  of  thn  Old  Testament  History,  till 
the  establishment  of  Christianity.     By   D.   Davidson.     3  vols.    l2mo 
Price  |1  50. 

"  This  work  is  well  executed,  and  is,  we  think,  calculated  to  become  popular.  The 
historical  plan  is  clear  and  unique,  and  the  style  is  singularly  attractive,  un  account 
of  its  purity  and  strength.  It  is  constructed  upon  a  Christian  basis,  recognizing  the 
fact,  that  although  the  superintending  power  of  God  over  the  progress  of  nations, 
may  be  as  untraceable  as  his  paths  in  the  ocean,  yet  the  efTucts  are  everywhere  visi- 
ble, and  manifest  the  progressive  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic  denunciations  and  prom- 
ises set  forth  in  the  Holy  Oracles." — Protestant  Ckurckman, 

MEMOIR    OF    REV.    HENRY    MARTIN, 

Late  Chapkin  to  the  East  India  Company.     By  the  Rev.  John  Sargent. 
M.A.     Fifth  American,  from  the  tenth  London  Edition.     12mo.    Price 
50  cents. 
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R.  €ART£Il'«  PUBLICATIONt. 


Tiiese  Yolumes  are  printed  on  white  paper  and  good 
^>^  and  are  neatly  hound  in  cloth,  gilt  backs,  18mo* 

OLD  HUMPHREY'S  ADDRESSES. 

Fourth  Edition. 

OLD  HUMPHREY'S  OBSERVATIONS. 

Fifth  Edition. 

THOUGHTS  FOR  THE  THOUGHTFUL. 

By  Old  Humphiey.     Fourth  Edition, 

**  Bare  good  mdm  and  good  humour  are  most  wondorfViIly  and  moit  happily  UenA- 
ed.   The  lessons,  too,  are  eminently  experimental  and  practicaL" — Ckritt,  R^fieetof 

WALKS  IN   LONDON, 

A.nd  it*  Neighbourhood.     By  Old  Humphrey.     Third  Edition. 

HOMELY   HINTS 

To  Sabbath  School  Teachers.    By  Old  Humphrey.     Second  Edition. 

MY  GRANDPARENTS: 

Dy  Grandmother  GKlbcrt,  and  my  Grandfather  Gregory.    By  Old  Hum- 
phrey. 

STROLLS  IN  THE  COUNTRY.      ' 

By  Old  Humphrey. 

THE  OLD  SEA  CAPTAIN. 

By  Old  Humphrey. 

MEDITATIONS  AND  ADDRESSES 

On  the  Subject  of  Prayer.     By  the  Rev.  Hugh  White,  A.M.     Fourth 
American,  from  the  tenth  Dublin  Edition. 

THE  BELIEVER: 

A  Series  of  Discourses.     By  the  Rev.  Hugh  White,  A.M.     Second  Ame- 
rican, from  the  seventh  Dublin  Edition. 

LUCI  LLA; 

Or,  the  Reading  of  the  Bible.     By  Adolphe  Monod.    Seecmd  Editloik 

TALES    OF    THE    SCOTTISH 

COVENANTERS. 
By  Robert  Pollok,  A.M.,  author  of  the  "  Course  of  Time." 

A  BOOK  FOR  THE  SABBATH. 

In  Theee  Partnw— I.  The  Origin,  Design,  and  Obligation  of  the  Sftbb«tfa. 
IL  Practical  Improvement  of  the  Sabbath.     HI.  Devotional  ExercisM 
for  the  Sabbath. ,  By  tho  Rev.  J.  B.  Waterbuiy,  author  of  the  '*  Adp 
rioe  to  a  Young  iQiristian,''  &6. 
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K.  CARTER'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE   FAMILY  OF  BETHANY. 

By  L.  Bonnet.      With  an   Introductory  Essay,  by  Rev.  Hogb  White. 
-  Fourth  American,  from  the  eighth  London  Edition. 

**  This  book  leads  tu,  as  witk  an  ang el's  hand,  through  sobm  of  the  aKMC  farterastmg 
upenes  in  the  life  <^  the  Saviour  of  the  wi  rid.  It  is  full  of  evasgelieal  truth,  cif 
glowiiif  imagery,  of  living,  breathing  devotio  s.  We  recommend  it  lor  its  intcUectnal 
as  wall  as  its  moral  and  spiritual  quidities.''— .iifraxy  Argn*^ 

THE  RETROSPECT; 

Or,  Review  of  Providencial  Mercies.     With  Anecdotes  of  Various  Chai 
acters.     By  Aliquis,  formerly  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  now 
a  Minister  of  the  English  Charch.     Third  American  from  the  eighteenth 
London  edition. 

**  The  grnit  popularity  of  this  volume  a|  perva  from  the  large  number  of  editions 
through  which  h  has  paned  in  Great  Britat  i  in  4  short  number  of  years,  having  now 
reached  the  17th  edition,  and  pro<^  of  its  tfef  Jness  have  not  been  wanting.  Wo 
ean  assure  our  readers  that  there  are  few  w.  rks  .4.  the  kind  so  deeply  interetttinc,  or 
so  well  adapted  to  religions  edification.    We  corJially  recommend  \v!*'—Ohn»,  ItU 

THE    MARTYR    l.AMB  ; 

Or,  Christ  the  Representative  of  his  Peo(4e  in  all  Ages.  By  F.  W. 
Krummacher,  D.  D.,  author  of  "  i  lijah  the  Tishbite/'  &c.  Fourth 
Edition. 

ELIJAH   THE  TItlHBITE. 
By  F.  W.  Krii  -nmactier. 

*'Our  author  is  characterized  by  a  glowing  and  iaw^^native  style,  which  seems  lo 
be  the  expression  of  a  heart  wanned  by  pietjr,  and  s«u«X)ptible  of  the  tenderest  emo 
tions.    He  displays  a  happy  tact,  in  dovelopit-  iVt  in  th.i  iXMt  pleasing  manner,  Ibe  eir 
eumstances  of  a  scriptural  incident  or  charanstr,  and  Af  ieriving  from  it  practical 
lessons." — Presbfterian. 

*    MCORIE   ON    l\rST)JtR. 

Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Esther.  By  tbn  Rev.  TLomaa  McCrie,  D.D. 
author  of  "  Life  of  John  Knox,"  &c. 

A    TREATISE    ON    PR  A  \'^^t-.R  ; 

Desijnied  to  assist  in  the  devout  discharg'*^  of  thju  C\.iy.  By  the  Ray 
Edward  Bickersteth. 

MIOHAEL    KEM  ^\ 

The  Happy  Farmer's  Lad.  A  Tale  of  Ik.tstic  Liio.  i^i's*^r«*.iv*<  of  the 
Scri])tiJral  Blessings  and  Temporal  Advuatages  oi'  .***.*i!y  l*ii<tj.  By 
Anne  Woodrootfe.   -Second  l^diiiun. 

"Thoroughly  and  intensely  have  we  read  this  b«vU(,  'bccauv,    »«  .^iuho»  said  uf 
Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  *  we  couldn't  help  it.*    >Vti  were  Ktruc.V  %  *V.  tbo  ingeuu 
ous  disposition  and  tirm  principles  of  Michael,  and  we  wished  tt  ttA  '.\c  ■>  l^ey  wouul 
bear  him  through  trying  scenes.    So  mucli  for  the  iar.<.rest  which  tut>  /i%,ry  excites  ^ 
the  other  merits  of  tlie  book  are  not  inferior." — Baptit^'  Advocate. 

COMFORT    IN    AFFLICTION. 

A  Series  of  Meditations  By  the  Rev.  James  Biv.hana.i,  one  of  the  Min 
isUTrt  of  the  High  Church,  Edinburg^h.    From  i\)r.  nin*h  Edinb.  Editiori. 

LIGHTS  86  SHADONA^S  OF  SCOTTISH    LIFE. 

By  Professor  Wilson.     18ma. 

MEMOIR    OF    MARY    LUNDIH    DUNCAN. 

Second  American  Edition.      18mo. 

PRACTICAL   REFLECTIONS. 

On  the  Second  Advent.     By  the  Rev.  Hugh  White,  A.M.     18mo 


R    CARTEa*S  PUBLICATIONS'. 


PERSUASIVES  TO    EARLY   PIEXY. 

By  die  Rev.  J.  6.  Pike.  • 

DODDRIDQE'S  RISE   AND   PROGRESS. 

^  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul.  Illustrated  in  a  Course  of  S^ 
rious  and  Practical  Addn isses,  suited  to  persons  of  every  character  am) 
circumstance,  with  a  Devout  Meditation  or  Prayer  subjoined  to  each 
chapter.     By  Philip  Doddridge,  D.D. 

THE   COTTAGE   FIRESIDE; 

Or,  Hae  Parish  Schoolmaster.     By  the  Rev.  Henry  Duncan,  D.D. 

''This  is  a  reprint  of  a  Scotch  work,  by  a  clergyman  of  high  standing,  who  does 
■OC  now  for  the  first  time  appear  as  an  author.  The  narrative  is  constnicted  with 
great  beauty,  and  is  designed  at  once  to  illustrate  and  remedy  some  of  the  principal 
erib  connected  with  domestic  education.  The  work  may  very  properly  occupy  the 
attention  both  of  parents  and  children ;  and  it  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  ail  who 
can  relish  the  simple  and  beautiful  in  thought  and  expression."— ^r^ns; 

THE   CHRISTIAN   CONTEMPLATED, 

In  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  in  the  Argyle  Chapel,  Bath.  By  Rev. 
William  Jay.     New  Edition. 

**lt  has  all  the  peculiar  marks  of  Jay's  mind ;  perspicuity  of  arrangement,  simpU- 
eity  and  occasional  elegance  of  diction,  deep-toned  piety  and  copiousness  of  senti- 
ment. In  recommending  such  a  book  we  are  conscious  of  doing  a  service  to  the 
cause  of  piety,  by  promoting  the  spirltual-mindedness,  and  consbtent,  symmetrieal 
e^ndoct  of  every  Christian  who  prayerfully  peruses  it** — Bt^titt  AdvoeaU 

WORKS   OF  REV.    HENRY   SCOUQAL. 

Containing  the  Life  of  God  in  the  Soul,  &c. 

DEW   OF    ISRAEL, 

^nd  die  Lily  of  God ;  or,  a  Glimpse  of  the  Kingdom  of  Grace.  By  F. 
W.  Krummacher,  D.D.  Second  American,  from  the  second  London 
Edition. 

CHRISTIAN    FRAGMENTS; 

Or,  Remarks  on  the  Nature,  Precepts,  and  Comforts  of  Religion.  By 
John  Bums,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Regius  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Univer- 
si^  of  Glasgow,  &c.  &c. 

"The  different  pieces  constitute  so  many  distinct,  though  sometimes  brief,  disquisi- 
tions upon  scriptural  topics,  and  are  designed  to  promote  the  spiritual-mindednessof 
fhe  reader.  They  were  written  under  the  pressure  of  deep  affliction,  and  in  view  04 
an  approaching  judgmenL  They  display  sound  thought,  evangelical  sentiment,  eor- 
*  eet  doctrine,  and  an  elevated  tone  of  Christian  feeling.'* — AdvocaU. 

CHRISTIAN    FATHER   AT  HOME; 

Or,  a  Manual  of  Parental  Instruction.     By  W.  C.  Brownlee,  D.D. 

A  GLIMPSE  INTO 
THE  WORLD   TO   COME, 

n  a  Waking  Dream.  By  the  late  George  B.  Phillips.  With  Extracts 
illustrative  of  his  Spiritual  Progress ;  and  a  Brief  Memoir,  by  Biln. 
Duncan,  author  of  "  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Mary  Lundie  Duncan,"  &c. 

**This  in  altogether  an  extraordinary  production.    The  small  portion  of  it  wMdh 
gives  it  its  title,  is  a  strain  of  fervent  pious  imaginings,  based  however  upon  the  ora» 
ues  of  God.    One  cannot  easily  read  it  without  gaining  a  more  deep  and  sdid  im 
pression  of  the  other  world.*' 
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INFANT    PIETY. 

A  Book  for  Litlle  Children.     By  Bgplifl  W.  ,' 
■  tm  ikii  vahtiiM  on  of  III*  ami  ipiiiu  in  ths  <mb1iahed  ohureh  of  Eo^ImJ  ^n* 
boliihtoarihe  Ailomic    Thswork  ii  men  adapl 
Xcnuy  Janrul. 

A   MEMOIR  OF  JOHN    HUSS. 
TrsiHilHtHi  Erem  the  Gpnnan. 

HELEN    OF  THE  GLEN. 

A  Tula  or  the  Scoitiih  Coveiiuiiera.     By  Robort  Tolluk,  A.M. 

THE  PERSECUTED    FAMILY. 

By  PoOok. 
RALPH  OEMMELU. 

By  Pollok. 
JESSY    ALLAN, 

The  Lame  Girl.     By  Grace  Kennedy,  aulhor  of  "  Anna  Rots,"  Sic. 

SINNER'S    FRIEND. 
From  Ibo  Eigiily-sovpnlh  London  Ediiion,  eompleling  npwarda  of  lialf  s 

if  tmlli  betan  it  on  bHnoe  nulfixd 
inxlUvr  to  minUten  la  Iki  dlKb^gg  tltMt 


^p  TkU  mill  Work  tu  icCK  tram 
"ll  If  JetiEnad  br  iti  dl»A  ipiKalt, 
Ih  reading.  ".^Pn#fr|rferjt 


DECAPOLIS; 

Or,  the  Individual  Oblifstim*  of  Chnsdaoa  lo  nvs  Sonb  Iram  I^alk.  An 
By  Dand  ETererd  Ford.      FilU  American,  ftxmi   the  sixth 


Esuy.     By  Dayid 

London  Edition. 


IniuH  m  Hving  Hwlt  from  slemol  dulh.  Wa  I 
•e  hope  »iih  lun  profiL  Th*  book  k  am  I 
'' — it  mIghlMreid  and  pandered  by  every  oi 


laiitirDlly  fat  Dp  ;  and 

s  vho  Indui^ee  a  bopa 


aMlBf  hcl  wtiicli  b  fliMd  ■!  once  to  make  it  nliaB  lo  Ika 
the  Daaiotj,  and  w  iDi|ira«  ll  apfln  the  h«rt."*-Oa^ , 


a.  0AKT£B*8  PUBLlCJlTIOlfS. 

agpgpaae='i,r'!  ■,  ■■'■  ■  '  .  '  '     '  ■    ,  ni 


MEMOrROFJOHN   D.  LOCKWOOD. 

Being  Beminiflcences  of  a  Son  by  hk  Father 

"A  fiAad  M&id  and  cultivated  powers,  hiJIowed  and  costn^ed  by  amrMt  uid 
tiartfliinln^jr:  the  simplicity  of  childhood  mingled  with  the  serioiuuest  and  disera- 
tioa  4lf  naluM  nlai-Are  are  sura  no  oae  ooidd  watch  hk  Iwief  career,  terminating  in 
H  datfh,  though  sudden,  not  unprepared  for,  without  deep  interest.  We  have  raad 
It  with  uamingled  pleasure  and  profit." — If,  T.  EvmtgeluU 


Letters  Memorial  of-  John  Warren  Howell,  Esq,,  of  Bath,  M.  R.  C.  8. 
By  the  Ber.  David  Pitcaim.  With  an  Intsoduction  by  the  Rev.  John 
StereaaoB,  author  of  *'  Christ  on  the  Crossy."  ^*  The  Laid  our  Shepherd 

PROFESSION   IS  NOT  PRINOIPLE; 

Or  the  Name  of  Christian  is  not  Christianity.  By  Grace  Kennedy,  autfac» 
of  <<  Jessy  Allan/'  «Anna  Boss,''  &c, 

Q08PEL.  PROMISES. 

Being  a  Short  View  of  the  Great  and  Preciotts  Promises  of  die  OOipeL 
By  the  Bev.  Joseph  Alleine,  author  of  *'  An  Alarm  to  the  Unconyert" 
ed,*'  &e. 

LIFE  IN   EARNEST. 

Six  Lectures  on  Christian  Activi^  and  Ardour.    By  the  Ber.  Jama 
Hamilton,  author  of  *'  Harp  on  tiie  Willows,"  &c. 

MY  GRANDMAMMA  GILBERT. 

By  Old  Humphrey. 

MY  GRANDFATHER  GREGORY. 

By  Old  Hun^hrey. 

MEMOIR  OF  HANNAH  SINOLAIR. 
By  til*  late  Ber*  Legfa  Bachmond.    From  die  nineteenth  London  Edidou 

TRUE  HAPPINESS; 

Or,  the  Excellence  and  Power  of  Early  BeHgion.  By  J.  G.  Pike,  author 
of  **  Persuastveato  Early  Piety,"  &ie.    Second  E^tioik 

QHARLIE  SEYMOUR  I 

Or,  the  Good  Aunt  and  the  Bad  Aunt.  By  Miss  Catharine  Sinclair,  an* 
dior  of  "  Modem  Accomplishments,"  &c.     Third  txlition. 

LIVE  WHILE  YOU   LIVE. 

By  the  Bev.  Thomas  Ghriffith,  A.M.,  Minister  of  Riemi's  Episcopal  Church, 
Homertotti 

OROOK  IN  THE  LOT; 

Or,  a  Display  of  the  SovewigBty  and  Wisdom  oP  God  in  the.  Afflictions  ct 
Men,  and  the  Christian's  Deportment  under  them.  By  die  Bev.  Thomas 
Boston. 

A  TRIBUTE  OF  PARENTAL  AFFEOTION 

To  die  Memory  of  my  beloved  and  only  Daughtor,  Hannah  Jerram,  widk 
a  Short  Account  of  the  last  Illness  and  Dea^  of  her  elder  Broker, 
Charles   Stranger  Jaoram*      By  the  Bevs  Chailea  Janram,  A.M.» 
Vicar  of  Cobham,  Surngr*    From  die  fifUi  London  Edition. 
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THE  LORD'S  SUPPER. 

Bickersteth's  Treatise  on  the  Lord's  Supper.  With  an  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  an  Essay.     By  G.  T.  Bedell,  D.D.     Fifth  Edition. 

COMMUNICANT'S   COMPANION. 

By  the  Bev.  Matthew  Henry.  With  an  Introductory  Essay,  by  the  Ber. 
John  Brown  of  Edinbur^^h. 

BAXTER'S    CALL. 

Now  or  Never,  &c.     With  an  Introductory  Essay,  by  Dr.  Chahnen. 

RELIGION  AND   ETERNAL   LIFE; 

Or,  Irreligion  and  Eternal  Death.     By  J.  G.  Bike. 

THE   FARMER'S   DAUGHTER. 

A  Tale.     By  Mrs.  Cameron. 

LIFE  OF  REV.  JOHN    NEWTON. 

V^ritten  by  himself,  and  continued  to  his  Death.    By  the  Rev.  Rich.  CeeiL 

THE   HARP  ON  THE  WILLOWS. 

Remembering  Zion,  Farewell  to  Egypt,  The  Church  in  the  House,  The 
Dew  of  Hermon,  and  the  Destination  of  the  Jews.  By  the  Rev  Jas. 
Hamilton,  of  London.     From  the  forty-fifth  London  Edition. 

SABBATH    MUSINQS. 

By  Caroline  Fry. 

HERVEY'S    MEDITATIONS 

AND  CONTEMPLATIONS. 

New  Edition. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION 

IN  EUROPE. 
With  a  Chronology. 

MY    SCHOOL-BOY   DAYS. 

SORROWING,    YET    REJOICING. 

Or  a  Narrative  of  Successive  Bereavements  in  a  Clergyman's  Familv. 

DIVINE    ORIGIN    OF    CHRISTIANITY 

By  J.  G.  Pike,  author  of  "  True  Happiness."  &c.,  &c. 

A  WORLD    WITHOUT    SOULS. 

By  J.  W.  Cunningham,  A.M.,  Vicar  of  Harrow. 

THE    WORLD'S    RELIGION. 

As  contrasted  with  genuine  Christianity,  by  Lady  Colquhoun. 

ADVICE  TO  A  YOUNG    CHRISTIAN, 

On  the  inportance  of  aiming  at  an  elevated  standard  of  piety.    By  a  Villar 
Pastor,  with  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander,  of  Princeton,  N.  J 

CHRISTIAN    EXPERIENCE. 

By  the  Author  of  **  Christian  Retirement " 
10 
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